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PREFACE 


This  book  is  published  as  a  contribution  to  the  cause  of  mu- 
nicipal reform,  to  report  progress  made  and  to  guide  progress  still 
to  come.  It  embodies  the  result  of  the  investigations  made  in 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  New  York  State  Tenement  House 
Commission  appointed  by  President  Roosevelt  when  he  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  New  York  in  1900.  It  also  includes  the 
Tenement  House  Law  as  amended  and  an  introduction  bringing 
down  the  history  of  Tenement  Reform  in  New  York  to  1908. 
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INTRODUCTION 

TENEMENT   REFORM   IN   NEW   YORK   SINCE  1901 
BY  ROBERT  W.  DE  FOREST 


INTRODUCTION 
TENEMENT  REFORM  IN  NEW  YORK  SINCE  1901 


Ths  report  of  the  New  York  State  Tenement  House  Commission 
of  1900  was  adopted  in  its  entirety.  Its  proposed  Tenement  House 
Law  for  cities  of  the  first  class  was  passed  with  substantial  una- 
nimity by  both  branches  of  the  legislature,  and  was  approved  by 
the  governor  on  April  12,  1901.^  Its  proposed  separate  Tene- 
ment House  Department  for  the  city  of  New  York  was  made  part 
of  the  new  charter  of  that  city,  which  went  into  effect  on  January 
1,  1902.  Seth  Low  was  elected  first  mayor  of  the  city  under  that 
new  charter,  and  he  appointed  the  chairman  of  the  State  Com- 
mission first  Tenement  House  Commissioner  of  New  York  City, 
who  in  turn  named  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Commission  as  his 
first  deputy. 

By  this  unusual  and  unexpected  conjunction,  tenement  house 
reform  became  a  part  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the  State  of  New 
York  in  the  shape  proposed  by  the  reformers,  and  the  execution 
of  that  law  in  the  city  of  New  York  was  placed  in  their  hands. 

More  than  two  years  have  now  elapsed  since  that  law  went  into 
effect,  and  for  more  than  eighteen  months  its  enforcement  in  the 
largest  city  of  the  State  has  been  in  the  hands  of  its  framers.  Dur- 
ing that  period  there  have  been  two  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  at 
each  of  which  the  provisions  of  this  law  have  been  an  important 
issue.  Numerous  amendments  have  been  proposed,  all  more  or  less 
hostile  to  the  new  law.  The  contest  has  been  a  bitter  one  from 
start  to  finish.  When  the  new  law  was  introduced  in  1901  it 
aroused  strong  opposition  in  the  building  trades  and  among  owners 
of  unreformed  tenement  houses,  and  an  effort  was  made  at  that  time 
to  defeat  it.  Failing  in  this,  the  attack  was  renewed  in  1902  and 
again  in  1908.  The  main  sources  of  opposition  in  these  two  years 
were  certain  building  iflterests  in  Brooklyn,  and  the  owners  of  the 

^TIm  law  flnally  proposed  by  the  CommWon  and  MiaotMi  was  a  gensral  law 
sppliosbit  to  All  eliiet  of  the  flrat  dsM,  Inslaad  of  the  ipooisl  law  appUoabU  oqIj  to 
New  York  City  appended  to  tbelr  report. 
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old  houses  in  Manhattan.  A  fierce  and  bitter  campaign  was  waged 
during  both  sessions  of  the  Legislature,  and  had  it  not  been  for 
strong  public  opinion,  voiced  by  the  press  and  supported  by  Gov- 
ernor Odell  and  the  city  administration,  the  cause  of  tenement 
house  reform  might  have  been  lost.  No  amendments,  however,  were 
adopted  except  those  sanctioned  by  its  friends  and  introduced  at 
their  instance. 

The  results  of  these  legislative  contests,  the  amendments  to  the 
law  which  have  been  proposed  and  those  which  have  finally  been 
adopted,  the  extent  to  which  the  new  law  has  improved  the  type  of 
new  tenement  houses  and  bettered  the  condition  of  old  ones,  its  effect 
on  the  interests  of  the  landlord  classes,  who  build  and  rent,  and  of  the 
tenant  classes,  who  occupy  and  pay  the  rent,  must  necessarily  form 
an  impressive  object-lesson  in  the  development  of  housing  reform. 

This  book  would  not  serve  its  purpose  as  a  record  of  progress 
made,  and  as  a  guide  toward  progress  still  to  come,  unless  it  sum- 
marized the  results  thus  far  accomplished,  outlined  the  story  of  tene- 
ment reform  in  New  York  since  the  adoption  of  the  new  law,  and 
pointed  out  some  of  its  instructive  lessons. 

The  evils  of  New  York's  tenement  houses  as  observed  in  1900  were 
summed  up  as  follows :  '^  Insufficiency  of  light  and  air  due  to  narrow 
courts  or  air  shafts,  undue  height,  and  to  the  occupation  by  the  build- 
ing or  by  the  adjacent  buildings  of  too  great  proportion  of  the  lot 
area  ;  danger  from  fire  ;  lack  of  separate  water-closet  and  washing 
facilities  ;  overcrowding ;  foul  cellars  and  courts  and  other  like  evils, 
which  may  be  classed  as  bad  housekeeping,"  and  the  laws  passed  as  a 
result  of  the  Commission's  investigations  and  on  their  recommenda- 
tion sought  primarily  to  remedy  these  evils  so  far  as  they  might  be 
remedied  by  legislative  intervention.  The  results  accomplished  have 
more  than  fulfilled  the  anticipations  of  the  framers  of  the  law. 

The  discredited  and  horrible  ^^  dumb-bell "  tenement,  the  prevail- 
ing type  of  house  built  in  New  York  from  1879  until  1901,  is  now  a 
thing  of  the  past.  At  one  stroke  it  was  wiped  out  of  existence  as  a 
type  of  future  multiple  dwelling. 

In  its  place  is  the  new-law  tenement,  with  large  courts  providing 
adequate  light  and  ventilation  for  every  room  in  the  building. 

What  this  one  change  means  to  the  future  social  and  sanitary  wel- 
fare of  the  city  cannot  be  overstated.  No  longer  can  new  building^s 
be  erected  with  two-thirds  of  the  rooms  dark,  with  narrow  air  shafts 
spreading  contagion  and  disease  throughout  the  community,  with 
the  windows  of  one  house  looking  directly  into  the  windows  of 
a  house  opposite,  twenty-eight  inches  away,  destroying  privacy  and 
frequently  subjecting  children  to  sights  and  sounds  of  a  debasing 
influence. 
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Instead,  sanitary,  comfortable,  and  decent  honsea  are  being  rapidly 
built  all  over  the  city.  In  these  every  room  is  light.  The  great 
improvement  in  ventilation  was  vividly  impressed  upon  a  recent 
observer,  who  noticed,  with  amazement,  all  the  window  shades  blow- 
ing out  of  the  front  windows  of  a  row  of  these  houses,  so  great  was 
the  circulation  of  air  in  the  rooms.  To  any  one  familiar  with  the 
heavy,  fetid  air  which  prevailed  in  the  old  houses,  the  contrast  is 
striking.  Instead  of  windows  opening  in  close  proximity  to  windows 
of  adjoining  houses,  no  window  now  opens  within  twelve  feet  of  a 
window  opposite,  and  generally  they  are  twenty-five  feet  apart. 

The  air  shaft  is  no  more.  It  should  have  gone  years  ago.  In 
fact  it  never  should  have  existed.  Thus  has  been  removed  from  future 
buildings  one  of  the  most  potent  sources  of  danger  in  case  of  fire,  as 
well  as  a  prolific  source  of  disease.  Narrow  and  confined  as  it  was, 
it  acted  in  such  cases  as  a  flue,  conveying  the  flames  and  smoke 
throughout  the  building. 

Overcrowding  has  been  materially  checked  and  the  population 
more  widely  distributed.  Where  before  twenty -six  families  lived 
on  a  plot  of  ground  26  feet  wide  and  100  feet  deep,  there  are  now 
but  twenty-two  families,  and  in  many  cases  not  more  than  sixteen. 
This  result  has  been  accomplished  by  reducing  the  height  of  the 
prevailing  type  of  new  tenement  house  from  seven  stories  to  six 
stories,  and  by  not  permitting  so  great  a  portion  of  the  lot  to  be 
built  upon. 

In  place  of  common  water-closets  located  in  the  public  halls,  with- 
out sufficient  privacy,  and  shared  by  two  families,  each  family  has 
now  its  own  closet  facilities  within  its  own  apartment  and  entirely 
within  its  own  control.  This  is  a  gain  for  decency.  It  assures  the 
tenant  the  benefits  of  his  own  care  and  neatness.  It  enables  the 
landlord  to  place  responsibility  for  abuse  where  it  belongs. 

The  dark  halls,  with  all  their  moral  and  sanitary  evils,  can  no 
longer  be  reproduced.  In  their  place  are  light  halls,  having  windows 
at  each  floor  opening  upon  large  courts. 

Greater  fire  protection  has  been  afforded  to  the  community  in  the 
new  houses.  The  cellars  of  such  houses,  where  one-fourth  of  all 
fires  start,  are  completely  shut  off  by  a  fireproof  floor  from  the  rest 
of  the  building,  and  the  public  halls  and  stairs  are  completely  and 
entirely  fireproof. 

Probably  no  better  contrast  between  the  old  and  the  new  could 
be  afforded  than  by  the  difference  in  the  kind  of  fire  escapes  required. 
Instead  of  light  vertical  ladders  connecting  the  fire  escape  balconies, 
which  in  case  of  fire  would  not  be  used  by  women,  children,  or  aged 
persons,  there  are  now  substantial  stairs. 

The  extent  to  which  the  tenement  house  problem  in  New  York 
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is  thus  being  solved  by  **  providing  proper  types  of  new  tenement 
houses  for  the  f uture»  through  adequate  restrictive  legislation,  and 
by  forbidding  the  erection  of  any  others,"  is  best  appreciated  when 
it  is  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  year  1902,  548  new  tenement 
houses  were  built,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  over  $20,000,000,  and 
during  the  first  half  of  1903,  plans  were  filed  for  a  still  larger  num- 
ber, 699,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $20,887,270. 

The  new-law  houses  have  been  an  unqualified  success.  Builders 
and  owners  who  were  at  first  bitterly  opposed  to  the  law  are  now 
.  outspoken  in  its  approval,  and  many  of  them  state  that  the  new 
houses  are  more  remunerative  than  the  old  ones.  The  demand  for 
the  new  accommodations  on  the  part  of  the  tenants  has  been  over- 
whelming. Not  only  have  the  apartments  been  rented  in  many  cases 
before  the  buildings  have  been  completed,  but  in  some  instances  the 
apartments  have  been  rented  from  the  plans  before  the  buildings  were 
even  started.  Such  a  thing  has  never  before  been  known  to  occur 
in  the  tenement  districts. 

On  the  lower  East  Side,  where  the  new  houses  have  been  built  in 
greatest  number,  it  is  a  Sunday  diversion  of  the  people  to  take  their 
families  and  friends  to  see  them,  and  to  wonder  at  and  admire  the 
light  rooms,  the  bath-tubs,  and  the  other  improvements.  The  rents 
in  the  new  buildings  are  slightly  higher  than  the  rents  in  houses 
recently  erected  under  the  old  law  in  similar  neighborhoods,  and 
rightly  so  because  they  give  better  accommodation.  Moreover,  there 
is  a  general  rise  in  rents  throughout  the  city  which  has  no  relation  to 
the  new  tenement  law  or  to  the  new-law  house ;  it  is  due  to  a  variety 
of  causes,  among  which  may  be  noted  the  general  increase  of  prices 
and  cost  of  living,  and  the  displacement  of  large  numbers  of  the 
population  by  the  destruction  of  many  houses  for  extensive  public 
improvements.  The  approach  for  the  Delancey  Street  bridge  on  the 
lower  East  Side  alone  displaced  10,000  people.  It  is,  of  course, 
obvious  that  until  the  supply  of  new-law  houses  in  certain  neighbor- 
hoods equals  the  demand,  rents  will  tend  to  rise.  It  would  be  a 
sorrowful  comment  on  the  intelligence  of  the  working  people  if  they 
were  not  willing  to  pay  a  little  more  for  vastly  improved  living 
accommodations. 

The  second  line  of  action  in  solving  New  York's  tenement  house 
problem  as  enunciated  by  the  Commission  was  *^to  remedy  the  errors 
^  of  past  years  by  altering  and  improving  the  old  tenement  houses  so 
as  to  make  them  fit  for  human  habitation." 

The  favorite  method  in  England  of  meeting  this  situation  has 
been  the  condemnation  and  destruction  by  the  municipality  of  large 
slum  areas,  and  their  replacement  by  so-called  '* model  tenements" 
erected  and  operated  by  the  city.     In  America  this  enlargement  of 
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munioipal  fonotions  has  never  seemed  desirable  to  those  seeking  social 
betterment. 

The  only  movement  in  this  direction  in  America  has  been  in 
New  York  City,  where  several  slum  areas  have  been  destroyed,  and    ^ 
replaced  by  much  needed  public  parks  and  playgrounds. 

While  the  framers  of  the  new  law  were  averse  to  any  wholesale 
condemnation  and  destruction  of  unsanitary  tenements,  they  were 
fully  alive  to  the  necessity  of  a  comprehensive  scheme  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  existing  tenement  houses ;  and  the  new  law  provided 
such  a  plan.  The  main  evils  in  the  old  houses  were  the  dark  interior 
rooms,  the  dark  halls,  and  the  common  privies  or  privy  sinks  in  the 
yards,  technically  known  as  **  school  sinks."  These  existed  in  large 
number  as  the  sole  closet  accommodations  for  thousands  of  people. 

The  dark  interior  rooms  were  known  to  be  centres  of  contagion 
and  disease,  and  a  most  important  factor  in  fostering  and  spreading 
the  growth  of  tuberculosis.  It  was  known  that  there  were  annually 
in  New  York  City  eight  thousand  deaths  from  this  disease,  and 
twenty  thousand  new  cases  of  sickness,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of 
leading  medical  experts  that  the  lack  of  light  and  ventilation  in  the 
tenement  houses  was  the  chief  cause  of  these  conditions.  In  view 
of  these  facts  it  was  determined  to  remedy  the  existing  conditions 
by  introducing  as  much  light  and  air  as  possible  into  these  dark 
interior  rooms,  without  so  radically  reconstructing  the  buildings  as 
to  make  the  change  prohibitive  from  the  financial  point  of  view. 
While  it  was  not  possible  to  make  these  rooms  entirely  satisfactory 
without  practically  rebuilding  the  houses,  it  was  found  that  by  intro- 
ducing large  interior  windows  into  the  partitions  separating  the 
interior  rooms  from  the  outer  rooms,  that  these  conditions  could 
be  g^reatly  improved,  and  a  considerable  deg^ree  of  light  and  air 
admitted  into  rooms  heretofore  totally  devoid  of  them.  Such  a  plan 
was  embodied  in  the  law,  and  it  was  made  obligatory  upon  tenement 
house  owners  to  either  make  these  changes  within  a  reasonable  time, 
or  discontinue  the  use  of  the  rooms  for  living  purposes. 

While  it  was  known  that  these  evils  were  serious,  no  one  had  any 
conception  of  the  extent  to  which  they  existed.     For  the  first  time 
it  is  now  known  that  there  are  over  860,000  dark  interior  rooms  in  v 
the  tenement  houses  of  New  York.      This  knowledge  has  come 
through  the  investigations  of  the  new  Tenement  House  Department. 

It  is  apparent  that  it  will  be  several  years  before  all  the  changes 
contemplated  by  the  law  in  this  regard  can  be  accomplished.  ^ 

Among  the  worst  evils  of  the  old  tenement  houses  are  the  yard 
privies  and  privy  sinks.  While  the  majority  of  them  are  sewer- 
oonnected  and  provided  with  an  ostensible  means  of  flushing,  yet 
the  condition   in   which    they  are  usually   kept  is  indescribable. 
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They  are  seldom  flushed,  as  the  process  is  fraught  with  difficulty 
and  is  most  unpleasant.  They  are  distinct  nuisances,  not  only  to 
the  tenement  house  itself  but  to  the  neighborhood  in  which  they 
are  located,  and  pollute  the  air  for  a  considerable  distance.  They 
are,  moreover,  a  serious  and  potent  source  of  contagion  and  a  means 
of  spreading  disease. 

Located  in  the  yards,  they  are  of  easy  access  from  the  street,  and 
are  often  abused  and  rendered  most  foul  by  disorderly  persons 
and  casual  passers-by,  who  are  not  deterred  by  the  flimsy  locks  on 
the  privy  doors,  where  such  locks  exist.  The  inaccessibility  of  these 
yard  privies  to  the  tenants  on  the  fourth  and  fifth  stories  of  a 
tenement  house,  and  the  inconvenience  of  using  them  at  night  and 
in  sickness,  must  have  a  very  considerable  influence  upon  the  health 
and  habits  of  the  tenement  house  dwellers.  It  accounts  for  the 
existence  of  many  sanitary  abuses  which  at  first  sight  seem  more  in 
keeping  with  the  Ivabits  of  animals  than  human  beings. 

The  Commission  determined,  therefore,  and  determined  wisely, 
that  the  privies  and  school  sinks  were  a  relic  of  a  bygone  state  of 
civilization  and  must  go. 

In  their  place  it  was  provided  that  modern  water-closets  should 
be  installed,  preferably  on  each  floor  of  the  building.  Where,  how- 
ever, this  was  not  easily  practicable,  the  owner  was  permitted  to  place 
such  closets  in  the  yard  under  certain  definite  conditions. 

Great  objection  has  been  raised  by  many  tenement  house  owners 
to  removing  these  privy  sinks,  and  proceedings  are  now  pending  in 
the  courts  to  test  the  constitutionality  of  this  provision  of  the  act. 
Such  proceedings  have  been  brought  by  an  association  of  tenement 
house  property  owners,  who  claim  that  the  law  is  arbitrary  and  imjust, 
and  works  confiscation  of  their  property ;  and  they  have  announced 
their  intention  of  carrying  the  case,  if  necessary,  to  the  highest  court. 
In  the  two  lower  courts  where  the  issue  has  thus  far  been  tried,  the 
law  has  in  each  case  been  sustained. 

Notwithstanding  this  agitation,  several  hundreds  of  tenement 
house  owners  have  voluntarily  removed  their  privy  sinks  and  made 
the  changes  required  by  law.  In  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the  cases, 
water-closets  on  each  story  of  the  building  have  been  provided.  In 
every  case  the  results  have  been  highly  satisfactory,  both  to  the  city 
authorities  and  to  the  owner  of  the  house,  who  has  found  that  the  per- 
manent improvement  thus  made  to  his  property  more  than  pays  the 
interest  on  the  expenditure.  One  firm  of  shrewd  East  Side  real 
estate  operators,  finding  that  these  improvements  pay,  is  now  making 
a  practice  of  buying  up  these  old  houses,  improving  them  as  required 
by  law,  and  then  selling  them  at  a  profit,  in  some  instances,  as  high 
as  $5000. 
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These  stmotaral  alterations  have  now  been  made  in  every  type 
of  old  tenement  house  in  New  York,  and  in  every  type  have  water- 
closets  been  satisfactorily  provided  inside  the  building,  notwith- 
standing the  contention  of  some  owners  that  the  law  is  impracticable 
and  that  there  is  no  place  in  the  building  for  closets.  In  general 
these  changes  have  been  made  without  the  loss  of  a  single  room  in 
any  apartment,  though,  of  course,  there  has  been  in  every  case  the 
loss  of  some  floor  space. 

When  all  the  improvements  in  the  old  houses  have  been  carried 
out,  a  virtual  revolution  in  New  York's  housing  conditions  will  have 
been  accomplished.  --' 

The  third  direction  along  which  the  tenement  house  problem  was   i-i 
to  be  solved,  as  laid  down  by  the  Commission  of  1900,  was  by  **  main-  ^ 
taining  present  and  future  tenement  houses  in  sanitary  condition  by 
adequate  supervision.**     As  a  means  of  securing  the  best  results  in 
this  direction,  the  framers  of  the  law  recommended  the  creation  of  a 
new  branch  of  the  city  government,  to  be  known  as  the  Tenement 
House  Department,  placing  upon  it  the  sole  responsibility  for  the 
sanitary  welfare   of  the   2,872,079   persons   living  in  New  York's  \ 
82,662  tenement  houses,  and  concentrating  in  this  one  department  ( 
duties  and  functions  previously  divided  among  four  different  city  [ 
departments  :  the  Health,  Building,  Fire,  and  Police  Departments.     ' 

It  was  largely  due  to  this  divided  responsibility  in  the  past  that  ^ 
tenement  house  conditions  had  been  seriously  neglected.  The  non- 
enforcement  of  the  laws  in  new  buildings  had  for  years  been  noto- 
rious and  scandalous,  while  sanitary  oversight  of  the  old  buildings 
had  gradually  grown  more  and  more  careless  and  perfunctory.  This 
can  be  best  appreciated  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  prominent 
worker  on  the  East  Side,  testified  before  the  Commission  that  in  his 
seventeen  years*  experience  in  the  tenements,  going  into  the  houses 
at  all  times,  be  had  never  once  seen  a  sanitary  inspector. 

A  detailed  account  of  what  has  been  accomplished  by  the  new 
department  is  not  possible  here  ;  suffice  it  to  say,  however,  tliat  in 
place  of  the  non-enforcement  of  the  laws  in  new  buildings  in  the  ^. 
past,  every  new  tenement  house  now*  conforms  to  the  law  in  every 
detail ;  the  existing  houses  are  being  frequently  and  systematically 
inspected,  foul  cellars  have  had  the  accumulated  filth  of  years 
removed,  defective  and  unsanitary  plumbing  which  had  apparently 
existed  for  long  periods  has  been  remedied,  houses  unfit  for  human 
habitation  have  been  vacated,  hundreds  of  houses  have  been  radi- 
cally reconstructed  and  improved,  light  has  been  let  into  dark  rooms, 
vile  yard  privies  and  privy  sinks  have  been  removed,  and  the  whole 
sanitary  condition  of  the  city  raised  to  a  higher  standard.  The 
results  of  this  work  are  clearly  reflected  in  the  reduced  death-rate, 
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whioh  in  1902  was  18.7  as  compared  with  20.0  in  1901,  and  in  the 
first  eight  months  of  1908  has  been  reduced  to  18.0.  A  realization 
of  the  volume  of  the  work  done  may  be  obtained  when  it  is  known 
that  in  one  bureau  of  the  department  alone,  11,707  violations  were 
filed  in  one  month,  each  violation  representing  on  the  average  ten 
y  matters  that  required  remedying  in  a  particular  house,  thus  making 
a  total  of  117,070  matters  to  be  remedied,  reported  on  in  thirty 
days.  During  one  year  the  department  made  269,691  inspections 
and  filed  138,270  violations. 

To  those  who  are  bearing  the  burden  of  the  organization  and 
work  of  the  new  department  what  has  been  done  seems  but  a  begin- 
ning, a  first  step  in  the  endless  fight  against  disease  and  death. 

It  has  often  been  asked  whether  improvement  of  the  tenement 
houses  was  worth  while,  and  whether  tenants  would  appreciate 
improved  conditions.  The  answer  for  the  first  time  in  the  city*s 
history  has  come  from  the  tenants  themselves,  and  with  an  emphasis 
that  is  unmistakable. 

When  the  opponents  of  tenement  house  reform  in  the  winter  of 
1908  were  seeking  to  undo  all  that  had  been  accomplished  by  repeal- 
ing in  the  legislature  some  of  the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
law,  the  residents  of  the  East  Side  rose  in  their  might  and  in  no 
uncertain  tones  denounced  the  proposed  changes.  Mass  meetings 
vX^  were  held  all  over  the  East  Side,  delegations  waited  on  Mayor  Low 
and  Governor  Odell,  and  a  monster  petition,  signed  by  forty  thousand 
East  Side  tenement  dwellers,  protesting  against  any  change  in  the 
law,  was  sent  to  the  legislature.     The  East  Side  won. 

While  the  Tenement  House  Commission  was  created  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  improving  the  structural  and  sanitary  conditions 
of  the  tenement  houses,  it  was  also  charged  with  the  duty  of  improv- 
ing, as  far  as  possible,  the  general  living  environment  of  the  tenement 
dwellers. 

When  the  Commission  was  making  its  investigations  the  city  of 
New  York  was  stirred  as  it  had  never  been  stirred  before  by  the 
revelation  of  the  conditions  that  existed  in  many  sections  of  the  city, 
and  particularly  on  the  lower  East  Side,  in  what  was  then  known  as 
the  "  red  light  district."  In  one  precinct  not  more  than  a  mile 
square  the  Committee  of  Fifteen  found  sixty  well-known  centres  of 
prostitution  in  tenement  houses.  The  employees  of  these  houses 
openly  cried  their  wares  upon  the  street,  and  the  children  of  the 
neighborhood  were  given  pennies  and  candy  to  distribute  the  cards 
of  the  prostitutes.  That  Committee  during  the  brief  period  of  its 
activity  secured  evidence  of  the  existence  of  over  three  hundred 
separate  disorderly  apartments  in  tenement  houses  in  this  city. 

To-day  I  am  credibly  informed  that  the  evil  of  prostitution  has 
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been  practically  eradicated  from  the  tenement  hooBes.  This  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  more  drastic  and  severe  penalties  imposed 
by  the  new  tenement  house  law;  the  owner  of  a  tenement  house  being  ^^ 
liable  to  a  fine  of  tlOOO  for  keeping  a  woman  of  this  kind  in  such 
a  house  after  he  is  notified  of  her  character^  and  the  woman  herself 
now  being  sentenced  to  six  months'  imprisonment  in  the  workhouse 
instead  of  being  fined^  as  in  the  past. 

Not  only  have  the  homes  of  tenement  dwellers  been  safeguarded, 
but  also  greater  opportunities  for  personal  cleanliness  and  for  health- 
ful recreation  have  been  opened  to  them. 

The  city  has  already  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  provide  twelve 
new  public  baths,  ail  located  in  crowded  tenement  districts;  and 
several  of  these  baths  will  soon  be  ready  for  use.  Eight  new  play- 
grounds have  been  opened  in  the  crowded  parts  of  the  city ;  Seward 
Park  and  Hamilton  Fish  Park  on  the  lower  East  Side,  authorized  in 
1896,  have  been  finally  finished ;  and  the  most  completely  equipped 
public  playground  in  America  has  been  established  in  the  most 
crowded  district  in  the  civilized  world.  A  movement  is  now  on 
foot  for  the  establishment  of  a  park  and  playground  in  the  southern- 
most part  of  the  East  Side,  which  will  destroy  the  notorious  block 
illustrated  on  page  12  of  this  book,  known  as  the  most  unsanitary 
block  of  tenements  in  the  city,  and  the  most  dangerous  centre  of 
tubercular  disease. 

The  evil  of  policy  has  been  greatly  diminished  through  the  vigor- 
ous and  successful  work  of  Captain  F.  Norton  Goddard  and  his  asso- 
ciates, and  Al  Adams,  the  so-called  ^^ Policy  King,*'  is  now  serving  a 
sentence  in  state  prison. 

The  contests  of  the  past  three  years  in  New  York  have  been  in 
Some  aspects  only  local  and  ephemeral.  If  they  concerned  only  par- 
ticular men,  or  related  only  to  particular  times,  they  would  call  for 
no  extended  mention.  They  are,  however,  in  many  aspects  typical 
of  other  contests  that  are  likely  to  arise  at  other  times  and  in  other 
places,  and  as  such  they  have  their  lessons.  They  have  illustrated 
the  different  points  of  view,  each  of  which  should  be  fairly  considered, 
from  which  any  proper  solution  of  the  housing  question  in  great  cities 
must  be  reached.  They  have  also  illustrated  the  limitations  of  tene- 
ment regulation  which  exist  in  every  city,  and  are  often  determined 
by  local  physical  conditions,  or  local  habits  which  may  have  no  exist- 
ence elsewhere.  They  also  illustrate  ifie  fact  that  housing  reform  is 
necessarily  changing  and  progressive.^  A  standard  of  hoiuiing  condi- 
tions which  can  be  maintained  to-day  in  the  great  city  of  New  York  ^ 
might  not  have  been  maintainable  in  the  same  city  at  an  earlier 
period.  A  standard  which  can  be  maintained  in  such  a  city  to-day 
may  not  be  maintainable  in  a  different  city  at  the  same  time.     A 
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higher  standard  will  probably  be  maintainable  there  and  elsewhere 
in  the  near  future. 

These  contests  have  also  been  carried  on  and  settled  by  judicial 
methods,  and  by  an  appeal  to  reason,  rather  than  to  sentiment  or 
prejudice. 

It  is  natural  and  right  that  all  parties  to  such  a  controversy 
should  urge  their  own  particular  point  of  view,  even  if  only  based 
upon  their  own  immediate  and  present  self-interest,  whether  they  be 
tenement  owners  or  tenement  builders  or  tenement  dwellers,  or 
those  who  belong  to  neither  class  primarily,  but  only  iseek  the  greater 
good  of  the  greater  number,  and  try  with  foresight  to  provide  for 
the  future  welfare  of  a  city.  It  is  only  by  such  a  presentation  of  all 
sides  of  such  a  complicated  problem  that  a  wise  decision  can  be 
reached. 

A  tenement  house  law  framed  without  reference  to  the  inter- 
ests of  tenement  owners  and  builders  would  be  quite  as  unlikely  to 
work  to  the  good  of  any  community  as  one  framed  without  refer- 
ence to  the  needs  of  tenement  dwellers. 

It  is  the  resultant  of  all  these  different  lines  of  interest,  selfish 
and  narrow  as  many  of  them  are,  which  forms  the  true  line  of 
progress. 

The  important  changes  which  have  been  made  in  the  law  since 
its  enactment  may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  classes,  so  far  as  they 
interest  the  tenement  reformers  of  the  future. 

First,  those  which  were  necessary  to  adapt  a  law,  in  itself  correct 
in  principle,  to  local  conditions,  whether  physical,  such  as  the  25- 
five  foot  lot  unit,  or  sentimental,  such  as  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
tenants  to  have  some  room  in  their  apartment  opening  to  the  street ; 
and  secondly,  those  which  involve  some  further  adaptation  of  the 
principles  on  which  the  law  has  been  framed. 

The  best  illustration  of  the  former  class  is  that  series  of  amend- 
ments which  make  possible  the  three  or  four  story  tenement  house 
on  a  25-foot  lot,  with  two  apartments  on  each  floor,  each  of  which 
runs  through  from  front  to  rear,  and  which  may  have  a  minimum 
interior  court,  in  the  case  of  four-story  houses,  of  not  less  than 
8  X  14,  and  a  somewhat  smaller  interior  court  in  three-story  houses. 
Tenements  of  this  type,  without,  however,  any  interior  court,  had 
been  built  in  Brooklyn  in  v^ry  large  numbers.  Builders  could 
duplicate  them  readily  without  any  architect's  assistance.  Tenants 
were  accustomed  to  them.  The  general  lot  unit  of  25  x  100  fixed 
the  width  of  the  houses  beyond  possibility  of  change.  To  produce 
apartments  at  a  sufficiently  low  rental  to  meet  current  needis,  there 
must  be  two  on  each  floor.  The  social  habits  of  tenants  made  them 
all  wish  to  have  one  room  open  into  the  street.     Therefore  each 
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floor  was  diyided  into  two  long  narrow  apartments,  the  effectiye 
width  of  each  of  which  could  only  be  12|  feet,  less  what  was  re- 
quired for  the  width  of  walls  and  partitions.  The  origmal  law, 
by  its  prescribed  court  areas,  prevented  this  type  of  tenement  on 
the  26-foot  lot,  but  permitted  on  such  a  lot  a  front  and  rear 
arrangement,  that  is,  one  apartment  in  front  occupying  the  entire 
front,  and  another  in  the  rear  occupying  the  entire  rear.  Such 
an  arrangement  was  usual  in  the  tall  tenements  of  Manhattan, 
except  thiett  there  were  ordinarily  four  on  a  floor,  two  of  which 
opened  to  the  front  and  two  of  which  opened  to  the  rear.  The 
tenement  dwellers  of  Manhattan  were  quite  accustomed  to  it,  and 
the  rents  of  the  rear  apartments  differed  only  by  one  or  two  dollars 
from  the  rents  of  the  front  apartments. 

If  the  same  social  habits  had  existed  in  Brooklyn  as  in  Manhattan, 
the  new-law  house,  with  its  two  apartments  on  a  floor,  one  at  the  front 
and  one  at  the  rear,  with  a  maximum  space  given  up  to  rooms  and  a 
minimum  space  to  passageways,  would  have  seemed  preferable  to  the 
tenant  from  the  point  of  view  of  convenience  and  comfort,  and  pref- 
erable to  the  builder  on  the  score  of  economic  construction.  But  the 
desire  of  the  Brooklyn  tenement  dweller  to  have  one  room  open  on 
the  street,  whether  it  had  its  origin  in  good  reason,  or  merely  in 
obstinate  habit,  was  a  stubborn  fact  in  the  situation.  It  was  urged 
that  the  roar  apartments  in  the  proposed  new-law  houses  would  not 
be  rentable,  because  no  tenant  who  took  a  rear  apartment  would  stand 
on  a  plane  of  social  equality  with  the  tenant  who  took  a  front  apart- 
ment, and  that  this  inequality  of  social  scale  would  virtually  prevent 
the  house  being  occupied.  Tenants  would  not  rent  the  front  apart- 
ment of  such  houses  because  they  would  not  wish  to  associate  with 
those  who  rented  the  rear.  Tenants  would  not  rent  the  rear  apart- 
ment because  they  would  thereby  put  themselves  in  a  position  of 
social  inferiority  to  those  who  rented  the  front.  It  would  not  seem 
as  if  there  should  be  inherently  any  such  objection  to  rear  apartments. 
True,  if  yards  were  ill  kept,  and  the  rear  of  opposite  buildings  objec- 
tionable, there  would  be  a  real  disadvantage  in  living  at  the  rear ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  yards  were  well  kept,  and  particularly 
if  Uiere  were  some  concerted  action  between  owners  on  the  same 
block  to  make  the  rears  of  their  houses  sightly,  the  rear  apart" 
ments  might  have  a  better  outlook,  and  be  quieter  than  those  on  the 
front. 

That  these  considerations,  whether  founded  on  desire  reasonable 
or  unreasonable,  or  on  fixed  habit,  were  real  and  entitled  to  weight, 
is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  practically  no  tenements  of  the  front 
and  rear  variety  have  been  built  in  Brooklyn,  whereas  a  very  large 
number  have  been  built  of  a  modified  type  with  apartments  running 
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through  from  front  to  rear,  but  with  a  substantial  interior  court  made 
obligatory  by  the  amended  law. 

Tenement  law  must  recognize  social  desires  and  social  habits, 
whether  reasonable  or  unreasonable.  They  are  factors  to  be  dealt 
with  quite  as  substantial  as  those  which  take  more  material  form. 

In  the  class  of  amendments  which  were  founded  on  the  further 
adaptation  of  the  principles  on  which  the  law  was  framed,  are  those 
which  have  diminished  the  amount  of  fireproof  construction  in  the 
three  and  four  story  tenement. 

The  original  law,  which  for  the  first  time  in  the  city  of  New  York 
properly  recognized  the  fundamental  principle  of  variation  according 
to  height,  made  no  recognition  of  this  principle  in  the  fireproof  con- 
struction of  stairs  and  stair  halls.  This  was  to  be  the  same  whatever 
the  height  of  the  tenement  under  six  stories,  and  above  this  height 
the  whole  tenement  was  to  be  fireproof. 

The  cost  of  three  and  four  story  tenements  was  thus  increased 
to  an  appreciable  amount. 

It  was  urged  that  this  increased  cost  made  such  tenements  com- 
mercially unprofitable,  or,  if  commercially  profitable,  it  would  only 
be  by  increasing  the  rents  proportionately,  which  would  be  a  hard- 
ship to  the  tenant. 

It  was  also  urged  that  the  risk  of  loss  of  life  from  fire  was  pro- 
portionately less  as  the  house  was  decreased  in  height. 

Another  argument  strongly  presented  was  that  every  encourage- 
ment should  be  given  to  the  building  of  low,  as  distinguished  from 
high,  tenements,  by  decreasing  their  cost,  because  they  militated 
against  overcrowding  in  any  particular  area. 

Regard  was  had  to  these  considerations.  By  the  amendmentis  of 
1902  the  fireproof  requirements  for  three-story  tenements  were  radi- 
cally and  unnecessarily  diminished.  By  the  amendments  of  the 
following  year,  a  semi-fireproof  construction  was  permitted  in  four- 
story  houses,  and  the  fireproof  requirements  of  three-story  houses  partly 
restored,  but  made  less  in  degree  than  those  for  four-story  houses. 

The  logical  solution  for  such  questions  will  always  consist  in 
some  line  of  equilibrium  between  a  higher  standard  of  construction, 
whether  from  a  fireproof  or  sanitary  point  of  view,  with  a  higher 
rent,  and  a  lower  standard  of  construction,  with  a  lower  rent,  and 
different  considerations  may  properly  govern  its  solution  according 
as  the  question  relates  to  such  matters  as  fireproofing,  which 
concern  not  only  the  inmates  of  that  house,  but  the  neighboring 
community. 

Any  standard  of  construction,  however,  whether  it  relates  to 
protection  from  fire  or  protection  from  disease,  or  to  more  comfort 
and  convenience,  will  always  be  a  shifting  one,  and  fortunately  for 
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the  future  welfare  of  our  people,  will  always  be  a  higher  one.     Ite 
rapid  and  steady  rise  is  most  encouraging. 

The  present  tenement  law,  with  universal  approbation,  not  only 
requires  running  water  in  every  apartment  in  all  tenements  but  that 
every  apartment  in  a  new  tenement  shall  have  its  own  private  water- 
closet.  It  is  but  a  few  years  ago  that  the  most  wealthy  church 
corporation  in  New  York,  representing  a  Protestant  body  holding 
most  progressive  views  of  social  reform,  sought  to  defeat  in  the 
courts  such  a  modest  provision  of  the  tenement  law  as  the  require- 
ment of  running  water  in  the  halls,  when  the  expense  of  making  this 
small  improvement,  so  vital  from  the  point  of  view  of  health  as  well 
as  convenience,  was  admittedly  only  1 100.  In  the  light  of  present 
day  uplifting,  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  religious  society,  even 
in  the  remote  past,  seems  inconceivable.  The  most  grasping  owner 
of  a  small  tenement,  who  is  seeking  to  squeeze  as  much  profit  out  of 
his  tenants  as  possible,  would  hesitate  to  take  it  at  the  present  day. 

Another  illustration  of  the  raising  of  standard  is  found  in  the  . 
evolution  of  the  water-closet  in  tenement  houses.  It  is  not  many 
years  since  the  only  equipment  of  the  low  grade  tenements  in  this 
particular  was  the  old-fashioned  privy,  and  up  to  1890,  only  thirteen 
years  ago,  the  Board  of  Health  was  ordering  out  privies  and  per- 
mitting the  substitution  of  the  so-cnlled  **  school  sink,"  a  modified 
form  of  privy,  in  which  focal  matter  was  discharged  into  a  trough, 
and  that  trough  was  flushed  at  intervals  with  water  into  the  con- 
necting sewer. 

The  present  law  abolishes  *^  school  sinks,"  once  a  permissible, 
though  objectionable,  substitute  for  the  more  objectionable  privy, 
and  prescribes  in  all  old  tenements  not  less  than  one  water-closet 
for  every  two  families,  and  in  new  tenements  requires  a  separate 
water-closet  in  every  apartment. 

The  most  encouraging  evidence  of  prog^ress,  however,  is  not  that 
the  law  compels  these  improvements,  but  that  tenants  demand  them, 
and  are  quite  ready  to  pay  increased  rents  for  apartments  which 
contain  them. 

Some  months  since,  a  Jewish  real  estote  operator  called  at  the 
Tenement  House  Department,  and  filed  plans  for  the  alteration  of 
an  old  tenement  to  conform  to  the  new  law,  by  putting  in  separate 
water-closets,  opening  windows  into  interior  rooms,  and  lighting  the 
previously  dark  halls.  It  developed  in  conversation  that  he  had  just 
bought  the  house  as  a  speculation,  but  only  after  having  first  visited 
all  the  tenants  and  ascertained  that  they  were  each  willing  to  pay  a 
considerable  increase  in  rent  if  these  new  conveniences  were  put  in. 

A  tenement  law  stands  on  a  firm  basis  when  landlords  find  it  is 
profitable  to  build  and  alter  in  accordance  with  its  provisions. 
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The  most  difficult  task  which  confronts  tenement  reform  in  New 

^   York  is  undoubtedly  to  make  these  old  houses  conform  to  the  new 

j     law.     Not  that  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  any  particular  house, 

or  in  any  small  group  of  houses,  is  difficult,  but  that  the  number  of 

houses  is  so  great  and  the  mere  labor  of  inspection  and  reinspection 

so  extensive. 

Even  though  it  has  been  demonstrated  again  and  again  that  these 
alterations,  by  decreasing  vacancies  and  increasing  rent,  pay  a  very 
large  interest  on  their  cost,  so  that  many  are  voluntarily  making  the 
changes  without  any  order  from  the  department,  the  alterations 
proceed  very  slowly. 

Moreover,  there  is  a  sullen  opposition  on  the  part  of  many  house 
owners  to  any  interference  with  what  they  claim  to  be  their  property 
rights,  in  compelling  them  to  make  these  changes  at  tlieir  own  ex- 
pense. They  are  quite  ready  to  admit  that  the  present  construction 
of  their  houses  is  unsanitary,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  the  community, 
as  well  as  of  their  inmates,  they  should  be  altered  over.  They  reason, 
however,  that  because  their  houses  were  lawfully  constructed  under 
the  laws  in  force  at  the  time  of  their  erection,  or  perhaps  in  the 
absence  of  any  regulation,  they  should  be  deemed  lawful  now,  and 
that  any  alteration  made  now,  for  the  benefit  either  of  their  inmates 
or  of  the  public  at  large,  should  be  paid  for  from  the  city  treasury. 

It  is  not  strange  that  many  of  them  should  take  this  attitude. 
The  extent  of  the  police  power  of  the  State  to  enforce  sanitary 
^  changes  at  the  expense  of  landowners,  though  settled  now,  has  been 
a  subject  of  much  litigation  in  the  past.  Such  landlords  forget  that 
they,  or  their  predecessors  in  ownership,  have  for  a  long  time  held 
their  property  subject  to  this  right  on  the  part  of  the  community  to 
protect  itself,  and  that  the  possibility  of  new  changes  being  required 
by  the  community  for  its  protection  has  been  one  element  in  deter- 
mining the  price  at  which  such  property  has  been  bought  and 
sold. 

The  difficulty  of  enforcing  the  law,  however,  as  respects  altera- 
tions to  old  tenements,  where  there  must  be  inspection  and  reinspec- 
tion, and  conference  it  may  be,  between  the  owner  and  department 
as  to  the  details  of  each  alteration,  is  offset  by  the  ease  with 
which  compliance  has  been  secured  with  other  features  of  the  law, 
when  the  mere  existence  of  adequate  penalties  readily  enforcible  by 
a  vigilant  city  department  has  sufficed,  in  most  instances,  to  secure 
obedience. 

Among  these  is  the  one  which  prevents  the  occupation  of  a  new 
tenement  until  after  a  certificate  of  completion  is  obtained  from  the 
department.  Under  the  old  law,  without  such  a  provision,  hardly  a 
tenement  was  completed  in  conformity  to  law.     Under  the  new  law. 
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with  Uiifl  provifliou,  ail  new  tenements  are  being  completed  in  full 
accordance  with  the  law,  without  any  excessive  burden  of  inspection. 
Builders  know  that  they  cannot  bring  tenants  into  their  new  houses 
until  they  are  made  to  conform  to  the  law  in  all  particulars. 

One  of  the  chief  problems  of  any  tenement  house  law  is  in  adapt- 
ing it  to  the  differing  conditions  of  different  parts  of  our  cities,  which 
Tary  all  the  way  from  crowded  sections  in  which  land  values  are  so  ' 
high  that  only  tall  buildings  can  be  profitable,  to  country  districts  in 
which  land  is  so  cheap  that  it  is  only  adapted  to  the  two  or  three 
story  frame  house.  The  law  must  necessarily  affect  all  parts  of  a  city 
alike,  but  the  degree  and  extent  of  regulation  should  vary  according 
as  it  is  to  affect  such  dissimilar  conditions. 

It  is  not  in  tenement  law  alone  that  this  difiiculty  of  adaptation 
exists.  It  exists  in  the  other  regulations  of  modern  cities.  It  is 
increased  as  each  large  city  in  turn  is  competing  in  size  with  its 
neighbors  by  including  country  property  within  its  corporate 
limits. 

A  familiar  illustration  is  that  of  fixing  fire  limits,  beyond  which 
no  wooden  building  can  be  afterward  erected.  The  older  parts  of  our 
cities  readily  adapt  themselves  to  this  restriction.  Wooden  buildings 
still  exist  in  the  most  crowded  sections  of  old  New  York,  but  they  are 
a  detriment  to  the  land  on  which  they  stand,  and  a  menace  to  adjacent 
property,  so  that  no  one  thinks  it  a  hardship  to  prevent  tlieir  future 
erection.  Not  so,  however,  in  other  boroughs.  Even  the  larger  part 
of  Brooklyn,  great  city  as  it  was  before  its  consolidation  with  New 
York,  is  still  outside  of  fire  limits ;  and  the  line  at  which  the  advancing 
fire  limit  is  drawn,  whatever  it  be,  is  sure  to  be  a  line  of  hardship  to 
some  property  owners  who  cannot  make  their  land  productive  because 
they  can  no  longer  build  the  cheaper  wooden  houses.  This  difiiculty 
is  inherent ;  it  is  not  entirely  surmountable.  Its  nearest  solution  in 
tenement  house  law  lies  in  the  adoption  of  the  principle  of  height  as 
the  determining  factor. 

It  was  the  difficulty  of  adapting  the  original  law  in  all  particulars 
to  the  varying  conditions  of  the  city,  suburban,  and  country  sections 
of  Greater  New  York  which  led  to  its  more  important  amendments ; 
and  if  any  further  amendments  be  needed,  their  reason  will  undoubt- 
edly be  found  in  the  necessity  for  some  further,  and  perhaps  more 
delicate,  adjustment  of  the  law  for  these  same  reasons. 

In  more  crowded  city  districts,  land  so  invariably  increases  in 
value  that  low  buildings  cease  to  be  profitable,  and  tall  buildings, 
perforce,  take  their  place.  The  tenements  in  such  parts  of  the  city 
require  the  largest  open  space  for  light,  and  the  most  approved 
incombustible  material  for  fire  protection. 

On  the  other  hand,  such  tall  tenements  cannot  be  profitably  built 
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in  country  districts.  The  tenements  erected  in  these  parts  of  the 
city  will  necessarily  be  low. 

The  adoption  of  the  principle  of  height  as  a  variant  naturally 
and  automatically  adjusts  itself  to  these  different  conditions,  and 
will  readjust  itself  as  they  change. 

Of  the  many  conclusions  of  the  State  Commission  of  1900  which 
have  been  strongly  emphasized  by  the  administmtion  of  the  new 
law,  one  should  be  reiterated  because  its  acceptance  usually  comes 
only  after  sober  second  thought.  No  possible  distinction  in  law  can 
be  made  between  the  so-called  tenement,  flat,  and  apartment  houses. 
As  respects  tenement  regulation  they  are  absolutely  and  irrevocably 
one  and  the  same  thing.  They  are  all  multiple  houses ;  that  is,  they 
all  have  many  parts  used  in  common  by  the  different  families  that 
occupy  the  houses,  and  require  some  quasi-public  care  and  super- 
vision. There  may  easily  be  difference  in  the  degree  of  such  super- 
vision required.  That  is,  the  extent  of  public  inspection  needed 
in  the  highest  grade  apartment  houses  is  unquestionably,  by  reason 
of  the  habits  of  its  occupants,  less  than  the  inspection  required  for 
the  lowest  grade  of  so-called  tenement,  but  the  kind  of  regulation, 
the  minimum  size  of  courts,  the  minimum  lighting  of  rooms  and 
halls,  is  the  same.  Nor  is  there  any  certainty  that  the  lesser  degree 
of  inspection,  sufficient  to-day  by  reason  of  the  superior  character 
of  occupancy,  will  suffice  for  the  changed  occupancy  to-morrow.  My 
own  grandmother,  within  my  own  recollection,  lived  in  what  was 
then  one  of  the  finest  houses,  in  one  of  the  most  fashionable  streets 
of  New  York.  Not  long  since  I  passed  the  house  and  noticed  on 
the  front  door  a  sign  reading,  "  French  flats  for  colored  people." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  the  popular  definition  of  tenement  house 
should  differ  so  much  from  its  legal  meaning.  The  difference  places 
many  obstacles  in  the  way  of  tenement  reform  that  would  not  other- 
wise exist.  Many  house  owners  who  would  not  have  objected  to 
the  application  to  their  house  of  the  same  law  if  it  had  been  called 
**  Apartment  House  Law,"  bitterly  resent  their  inclusion  in  any 
*^  Tenement  House  Law,"  and  therefore  oppose  its  enforcement. 
They  have  to  be  constantly  reminded  that  their  idea  of  a  tenement 
house  is  entirely  at  variance  with  its  legal  significance.  There  is 
justification  for  the  popular  meaning  given  the  word.  Even  so 
recent  an  authority  as  the  ^^  National  Cyclopedia  "  thus  defines  tene- 
ment houses  :  *^  The  poorest  class  of  apartment  houses.  They  are 
generally  poorly  built,  without  sufficient  accommodations  for  light 
and  ventilation,  and  are  overcrowded.  The  middle  rooms  often 
receive  no  daylight,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  in  them  for  several 
families  to  be  crowded  into  one  of  their  dark  and  unwholesome 
rooms.      Bad  air,  want  of  sunlight,  and  filthy  surroundings  work 
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tlio  pliyaicnl  ruin  of  ilio  wrotoliod  ioimnU,  whilo  thoir  mental  and 
moral  condition  is  equally  lowered.**  A  more  terse  and  accurate 
description  of  the  most  objectionable  type  of  old  New  York  tene- 
ment has  seldom  been  written,  but  it  is  only  one  of  the  many  kinds 
of  tenement,  all  of  which  the  law  seeks  to  regulate.  In  discussing 
and  dealing  with  tenement  questions,  it  is  constantly  necessary  to 
reiterate  that  the  tenement  house  of  the  law  is  the  well-defined  generic 
term,  of  which  the  popular  tenement  is  only  an  inferior  species.  ^ 

The  work  of  housing  reform  has  by  no  means  been  confined  to 
New  York  City.  The  city  of  Buffalo  has  also  been  affected  by  the 
new  law,  and  material  improvement  in  its  sanitary  condition  has  been 
accomplished.  The  scope  of  the  law  has  been  extended  and  a  class 
of  houses  previously  under  no  sanitary  control  has  been  brought 
under  the  close  supervision  of  the  sanitary  authorities.  With  the 
new  law  has  also  come  improved  machinery  for  its  enforcement. 

The  smaller  cities  of  New  York  State  have  also  felt  the  educa- 
tional effect  of  the  new  law  and  of  the  higher  sanitary  standards. 
Yonkers  has  appointed  a  tenement  house  commission,  to  frame  an 
improved  law ;  a  similar  movement  is  on  foot  in  Syracuse,  and  in 
Rochester,  Troy,  and  Albany  an  appreciation  of  the  dangers  of  bad 
sanitary  conditions  is  beginning  to  be  felt. 

Nor  has  the  influenceof  the  work  in  New  York  been  confined  to  New 
York  State.  Chicago  has  adopted  a  new  tenement  house  law,  based 
largely  upon  New  York*s  Tenement  House  Act.  A  new  law  has 
been  passed  in  Pennsylvania,  applying  to  Pittsburg  and  the  second- 
class  cities  of  the  State,  and  two  tenement  house  inspectors  have  just 
been  appointed  in  the  first-named  city  to  enforce  it.  A  vigorous 
citizens*  movement  is  well  under  way  there,  and  very  definite  reforms 
may  be  expected.  The  city  of  Boston  has  appointed  a  tenement 
house  commission  to  investigate  the  problem,  and  it  is  now  pursu- 
ing its  investigations. 

A  tenement  house  commission,  authorized  by  the  legislature  of 
New  Jersey  at  its  lost  session,  has  been  appointed  by  Governor 
Franklin  Murphy,  and  is  now  investigating  housing  conditions  in 
Newark,  Jersey  City,  Paterson,  and  the  other  leading  cities  of  the 
State;  and  a  tenement  house  law  based  on  the  New  York  act  is 
being  framed.  In  Philadelphia  a  citizens'  investigation  of  condi- 
tions IB  being  established  on  a  firm  basis,  and  great  improvement 
both  in  the  law  and  its  enforcement  is  sure  to  result.  In  Cleveland 
a  similar  citizens*  movement  is  well  under  way,  their  investigation 
is  being  concluded,  and  a  new  law  based  on  the  New  York  act  is 
being  framed.  Similar  movements  are  on  foot  in  Washington, 
Baltimore,  St.  Louis,  Cincinnati,  and  Kansas  City. 

It  may  be  very  pertinently  asked  to  what  extent  the  precedent 
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of  New  York  in  tenement  regulation  is  a  guide  to  such  regulation 
elsewhere.  It  is  not  a  guide  as  respects  those  provisions  of  the 
New  York  law  which  were  determined  by  conditions  peculiar  to 
New  York ;  as,  for  instance,  the  25-foot  lot  unit,  and  the  habitu- 
ation of  so  many  people  in  Brooklyn  to  the  long  narrow  apartment 
running  through  from  street  to  yard.  Nor  should  a  separate  tene- 
ment house  department  as  in  New  York  be  deemed  the  only  form  of 
municipal  organization  adapted  to  enforce  most  of  the  tenement 
laws.  Tenement  houses  have  problems  of  construction  and  prob- 
lems of  management  peculiar  to  themselves,  and  necessarily  incident 
to  the  common  use  of  so  many  parts  of  a  house  by  different  families. 
They  undoubtedly  form  an  appropriate  unit  on  which  to  centre  the 
activities  of  a  single  city  department,  when  they  exist  in  large 
numbers.  But  these  problems  are  so  related  to  those  of  the  cus- 
tomary building  and  health  departments  of  a  city,  that  a  separate 
tenement  house  department  will  usually  be  unnecessary  until  the 
number  of  tenements  becomes  considerable. 

Nor  would  the  New  York  law  be  a  good  precedent  as  respects 
the  extent  of  changes  it  requires  in  old  tenements.  That  was 
limited  in  large  measure  by  the  very  great  number  of  old  tene- 
ments, and  the  consequent  opposition  sure  to  be  encountered  in 
making  changes.  Other  cities,  with  fewer  such  evils  which  have 
been  crystallized  into  brick  and  mortar,  may  proceed  more  boldly. 

The  New  York  precedent,  instructive  as  it  is  to  other  cities, 
can  only  have  its  full  value  for  them  when  stripped  of  its  peculiar 
New  York  adaptation,  and  adapted  to  their  special  conditions. 

There  is  one  respect,  however,  in  which  New  York  furnishes  a 
most  instructive  object-lesson.  It  is  the  city  of  the  United  States 
in  which  improper  tenement  conditions  began  earliest,  and  in  which 
they  proceeded  farthest  at  first  without  any,  and  at  a  later  time 
without  proper,  regulation. 

When  the  Buffalo  members  of  the  New  York  State  Commission 
of  1900  made  their  individual  examinations  into  the  tenement  condi- 
tions of  New  York,  and  spent  several  days  in  silent  amazement  at 
what  they  saw,  they  came  back  to  their  New  York  colleagues  and 
announced  as  their  conclusion  that  ^*  New  York  should  be  abolished." 
Undoubtedly  there  are  many  parts  of  New  York  which  should  be 
abolished  and  razed  to  the  ground,  just  as  slum  districts  have  been 
treated  in  many  English  cities.  But  the  practical  difficulties  of  such 
radical  action  are  very  great.  It  is  difficult  enough  to  ameliorate 
their  worst  features  by  the  comparatively  small  amount  of  alteration 
required  in  old  tenements  by  the  new  law. 

The  impressive  lesson  which  New  York  has  to  teach  other  cities 
more  fortunately  situated  than  itself  is  to  beg^n  tenement  regulation 
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in  time^jind  thus  prevent  any  repetition  of  the  terrible  erile  which 
'confront^  New  York,  and  from  which  ahe  cannot  now  altogether 
escape.     There  is  no  difficulty  and  no  hardship  in  preventing  unsani- 
tary tenements  from  being  built.    There  is  every  difficulty,  and  in  t 
the  minds  of  some  people  there  is  much  hardship,  in  changing  them  ^ 
after  they  have  once  been  wrongly  built. 
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Of  all  the  great  social  problems  of  modern  times  incident  to  the 
gprowth  of  cities,  none  is  claiming  public  attention  in  a  greater  degree 
than  that  of  the  housing  of  the  working  people.    Mere  housing,  how- 
eyer,  that  is,  merely  providing  shelter,  does  not  soWe  this  problem. 
It  only  aggravates  it  by  herding  men  and  women  together  under 
conditions  which  ineviUbly  tend  to  produce  disease  and  crime.     It"^ 
is  only  by  providing  homes  for  the  working  people,  that  is,  by  provid-  / 
ing  for  them  not  only  shelter,  but  shelter  of  such  a  kind  as  to  protect  7 
life  and  health  and  to  make  family  life  possible,  free  from  surroundings  V 
which  tend  to  immorality,  that  the  evils  of  crowded  city  life  can  be  ) 
mitigated  and  overcome.     Nor  does  it  concern  only  the  working 
classes  who  are  to  be  sheltered.     It  is  of  vital  moment  to  all  the  in- 
habitants of  every  city,  and  particularly  to  those  of  every  city  gov- 
erned by  democratic  rule.     Homes  are  quite  as  much  needed  to  make 
good  citizens  as  to  make  good  men.     According  as  the  working  people  j 
are  provided  with  better  or  poorer  homes  will  the  government, 
morals,  and  health  of  a  city  be  better  or  worse. 

In  most  cities  the  housing  problem  is  the  problem  of  the  small 
house  rather  than  of  the  large  tenement.  It  is  such  in  Philadelphia  ; 
it  is  such  to  a  large  extent  in  Buffalo.  In  New  York,  however,  as 
in  no  other  city  in  the  country,  it  is  the  problem  of  the  tenement 
house  —  the  problem  of  the  five,  six,  or  even  seven  story  building 
usually  on  a  lot  26  feet  in  width  and  with  as  many  as  three  or  four 
families  on  each  floor. 

Nothing  short  of  a  personal  inspection  of  the  great  tenement  dis- 
tricts of  New  York  can  give  any  adequate  realization  of  the  impor- 
tance of  the  questions  iuvolved — -questions  affecting,  not  only  the 
health,  morality,  and  welfare  of  the  people  living  in  those  districts, 
but  also  having  a  most  potent  influenoe  upon  the  political  conditions 
of  the  whole  city  and  of  the  entire  State.  A  city  which  in  the  size 
of  its  population  and  number  of  its  voters  already  includes  about 
one-half  of  the  inhabitants  and  voters  of  the  State  must  necessarily 
exercise  a  powerful  influence  in  State  affairs.  Of  the  8,487,202  in- 
habitants of  New  York  City,  2,872,079,  or  more  than  two-thirds,  live 
in  tenement  houses,  as  these  houses  are  defined  by  law.  In  Oreater 
New  York  there  are  82,652  of  these  buildings,  of  which  42,700  are 
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located  in  Manhattan,  33,771  in  the  Borough  of  Brookljm,  4365  in 
the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  1398  in  the  Borough  of  Queens,  and  418 
in  the  Borough  of  Richmond. 

The  housing  problem  is  not  a  new  question.     It  beg^n  to  claim 
attention  in  England  and  in  this  country  in  the  early  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century,  and  as  the  growth  of  cities  has  developed  has  claimed 
attention  more  and  more.     So  much  effort  has  been  expended  in 
European  cities  to  remedy  the  evils  of  bad  housing  that  the  Commis- 
sion had  hoped  to  find  in  such  European  cities  useful  suggestions 
and  precedent.     It  has  accordingly  carefully  investigated  the  hous- 
ing conditions  and  tenement  regulations  of  the  large  cities  of  Europe 
and  of  the  leading  cities  of  this  country.     This  study  has  not  been 
without  valuable  result  in  the  direct  line   of  inquiry;  but  it  has 
demonstrated  beyond  question  that  it  is  in  New  York  that  the  most 
serious  tenement  house  problem  in  the  world  is  to  be  found,  and  the 
Commission  finds  that  to  tlie  history  of  tenement  house  development 
and  regulation  in  this  city  it  must  look  for  present  conclusions  and 
for  the  remedies  for  these  evils. 
f      Attention  was  first  called  to  the  subject  here  in  1834  by  the  City 
/  Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health  at  a  time  when  the  population  of 
I  New  York  was  about  270,000.     The  first  Legislative  Commission  of 
\  inquiry  was  appointed  in  1856.     The  Council  of  Hygiene  of  the 
1  Citizens*  Association  made  its  comprehensive  report  on  this  subject 
\in  1865.     The  first  tenement  house  law  followed  in  1867.     The  first 
jpractical  illustration  of  improved  methods  of  construction  was  made 
/in  Brooklyn  in  1876  and  did  much  to  stimulate  tenement  house 
/reform  in  1877  and  1878.     The  second  tenement  house  law  was 
/  enacted  in  1879.     The  second  State  Commission  was  appointed  in 
\  1884,  and  its  recommendations  led  to  important  amendments  of  the 
\1aw  in  1887.     The  third  State  Commission  was  appointed  in  1894, 
and  as  a  result  of  its  labors  the  tenement  house  law  was  amended 
and  other  desirable  legislation  was  secured  in  the  following  year. 

To  the  Commission  of  1884  and  to  the  Commission  of  1894,  as 
well  as  to  the  first  Assembly  Commission  of  1856,  and  the  m^ny 
faithful  workers  who  followed  them,  this  Commission  wishes  to 
publicly  state  its  obligations  and  to  place  itself  only  in  the  line  of 
p  succession.  The  legislation  which  has  followed  the  report  of  each 
Commission  and  the  public  sentiment  which  their  action  has  aroused, 
has  been  in  the  main  progressive ;  but  too  often  the  gain  made  at  the 
time  when  public  opinion  has  been  centred  on  this  subject  has  been 
lost  when  this  interest  has  been  diverted  and  the  field  left  open  for 
L  selfish  interests  to  assert  themselves.  Some  of  the  evils  of  fifty  years 
ago,  cellar  dwellings  and  lack  of  sanitary  arrangements,  have  been 
corrected  in  some  degree;  but  the  same  evils  which  seemed  most 
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seriouB  to  the  first  CommiBsion  of  1856  —  lack  of  light  and  ventila- 
tioDf  inBuffioient  protection  against  fire,  surroundings  so  unclean  and 
uncomfortable  as  to  make  home  life  almost  impossible  — are  still  the 
chief  evils  of  the  present  day  and  have  been  intensified  by  the  more 
recent  types  of  tenements.  Although  additional  legislation  has  been 
had  upon  these  subjects  at  different  intervals,  it  has  not  kept  pace 
with  the  conditions  sought  to  be  remedied.  In  1864  the  tenement 
population  of  ^  /  York  was  486,000  and  the  number  of  tenement 
houses  16,511.  In  1900  the  tenement  population  of  the  same  city, 
now  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  was  1,585,000  and  the  number  of 
tenement  houses  42,700.  With  all  the  remedial  legislation  and^ 
regulation  which  has  been  put  into  operation  since  the  enactment  of 
the  first  tenement  house  law  in  1867,  the  present  type  of  tenement 
house  —  the  six-story  double-decker  —  occupying  75  per  cent  of 
a  25-foot  lot,  with  four  families  on  a  floor,  gives  to  its  occupants  less 
light  and  less  ventilation,  less  fire  protection  and  less  comfortable 
surroundings,  than  the  average  tenement  of  fifty  years  ago,  which 
was  lower  in  height,  occupied  less  lot  space,  and  sheltered  fewer  ( 
people. 

That  there  are  great  evils  in  our  tenement  house  conditions,  and 
that  these  evils  should  be  remedied,  is  a  general  proposition  univer- 
sally accepted;  but,  like  similar  generalities,  its  acceptance  leads 
nowhere  unless  particular  evils  are  defined ^nnd  particular  remedies 
pointed  out.  The  first  question  is,  therefore.  What  are  the  particu- 
lar evils  to  be  remedied  ? 

No  one  who  is  at  all  familiar  personally  with  tenement  house  life 
in  New  York,  no  one  who  without  personal  familiarity  reads  the 
description  of  tenement  house  life  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
tenant  and  inspector  contained  in  the  special  paper  on  this  subject 
which  forms  part  of  this  report,  can  fail  to  realize  that  the  chief  evil 
to  be  remedied  is  the  tenement  house  itself. 

Adequate  light  and  air,  perfect  sanitation,  even  passable  home^ 
environment,  cannot  be  provided  by  the  best  tenement  house  which 
is  commercially  possible  on  Manhattan  Island  —  that  is,  by  the  best 
tenement  house  which  can  be  built  with  sufficient  prospect  of  income 
to  warrant  its  erection.     Such  a  tenement  house,  even  if  only  five 
stories  high,   occupying  only  65  per  cent  of  the   lot  and  accom- 
modating only  three   families  on  a  floor,  situated,  as  it  either  is 
at  the  outset  or  soon  will  be,  among  other  buildings  of  the  same  or 
greater  height,  must  necessarily  lack,  especially  in  its  lower  apart- 
ments, some  of  these  desirable  conditions.     Ideal  conditions  in  these^ 
particulars  can  only  be  attained  when  each  family  occupies  its  own 
separate  house.     The  fewer  families  in  each  house  and  the  larger  air j 
space  around  it,  the  nearer  approach  to  this  ideal.  ; 
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Inquiry  naturally  directs  itself,  therefore,  first  to  the  question 
whether  the  inherent  evils  of  the  tenement  house  system  can  be 
remedied,  and  whether  we  can  look  forward  at  any  near  future  to 
housing  the  working  classes  of  New  York  in  separate  or  smaller 
houses  as  the  laboring  men  of  many  other  cities  are  accommodated. 
The  near  realization  of  rapid  transit  and  closer  and  quicker  connec- 
tion with  the  Boroughs  of  Brooklyn  and  Queens  by  bridge  and 
tunnel  would  seem  to  make  such  a  development  possible. 

Undoubtedly  better  transit  facilities  will  enable  some  of  the  more 
ambitious  and  better  paid  tenement  dwellers  to  provide  themselves 
with  separate  homes  in  the  outlying  districts ;  but  from  the  special 
inquiry  made  into  this  subject  by  the  Commission,  the  residts  of 
which  are  summarized  in  its  special  report  on  small  houses,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  the  bulk  of  the  laboring  classes  will  still  continue  to  live 
in  tenement  houses. 

A  family  which  now  pays  from  912  to  918  a  month  for  its  apart- 
ment in  a  tenement  house  must  be  able  to  pay  at  least  920  a  month 
for  a  separate  house  in  the  suburbs,  a  reason  sufficient  in  itself  to 
keep  it  in  the  tenement.  Other  influences  —  familiarity  with  tene- 
ment life,  which,  however  distasteful  to  previous  generations,  has 
now  perforce  grown  into  a  habit,  the  natural  inclination  of  our  large 
foreign  population  to  group  itself  in  neighborhoods  on  national  lines, 
and  other  causes  equally  potent  —  all  tend  in  the  same  direction. 
I"*  Concluding,  therefore,  that  the  tenement  house  system  must  con- 
tinue in  New  York,  the  question  presents  itself.  What  evils  not  inher- 
ent in  the  system  admit  of  remedy?  These  are  the  practical 
^  questions  before  the  Commission.  The  most  serious  evils  may  be 
grouped  as  follows :  — 

(1)  Insufficiency  of  light  and  air  due  to  narrow  courts  or  air 
shafts,  undue  height,  and  to  the  occupation  by  the  building  or  by 
adjacent  buildings  of  too  great  a  proportion  of  lot  area. 

(2)  Danger  from  fire. 

(8)   Lack  of  separate  water-closet  and  washing  facilities. 

(4)  Overcrowding. 

(5)  Foul  cellars  and  courts,  and  other  like  evils,  which  may  be 
classed  as  bad  housekeeping. 

Of  the  three  first-named  groups  of  evils,  all  are  evils  of  con- 
struction which  admit  of  remedy  both  in  buildings  hereafter 
constructed  and  those  which  already  exist,  if  that  remedy  can 
wisely  be  applied. 

In  new  buildings  it  would  be  possible  to  insure  light  and  air  by 
preventing  the  occupation  of  more  than  one-half  the  lot  area,  and  by 
prescribing  larger  courts.  It  would  be  possible  to  make  fireproof 
construction  mandatory,  and  thus  minimize  all  danger  from  fire.     In 
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old  buildings  it  would  be  poesible  to  out  in  oourta  or  air  shafts  so 
that  every  Uving  or  sleeping  room  should  have  a  window  opening  to 
the  outer  air,  and  it  would  be  possible  to  substitute  fireproof  stairs 
for  the  wooden  stairs  now  used  in  these  buildings.  All  these^ 
changes  would  be  desirable.  The  immediate  effect,  however,  of 
seeking  to  enforce  them  at  the  present  time,  in  the  case  of  new  tene- 
ments, would  probably  be  to  prevent  their  erection  by  making  them 
commercially  too  costly  ;  and  as  respects  the  old  tenements,  to  vacate 
many  of  them  for  living  purposes,  because  the  cost  of  such  altera- 
tions would  be  more  than  would  be  justified  by  any  probable  revenue 
that  could  be  expected  from  them  after  the  changes  had  been  made. 

Tenement  house  reform  would  not  be  practicid  which  went  so  far 
as  to  put  a  stop  to  building  new  tenement  houses.  Nor  would  it  be 
practical  if  it  compelled  such  extensive  changes  in  old  tenements 
that  owners  would  turn  them  to  other  uses. 

The  result  in  both  cases  would  be  to  decrease  the  supply  of  tene- 
ment accommodation,  and  to  either  force  more  people  into  this 
diminished  space,  which  would  mean  more  overcrowding,  or  to  force 
some  people  out,  in  which  case  competition  would  raise  rents. 

Reform  of  such  a  kind  would  harm  most  the  very  persons  it  • 
sought  to  aid.  ^ 

The  only  difference  of  opinion  between  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mission has  been,  not  as  to  what  conditions  were  desirable,  but  as  to 
how  far  these  conditions  could  be  attained  without  producing  such 
consequences  ;  that  is,  how  far  present  evils  could  be  prevented  in 
new  buildings  without  increasing  their  cost  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
practically  prevent  their  erection,  and  how  far  they  could  be  remedied 
in  old  buildings  without  such  an  expense  as  to  be  practically  pro- 
hibitory, and  to  prevent  their  continuing  to  be  occupied  for  living 
purposes. 

For  instance,  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  Commission  who  would 
not  gladly  limit  the  height  of  non-fireproof  tenements  to  four  stories, 
if  it  were  practicable  so  to  do,  and,  indeed,  one  leading  architect  has 
suggested  that  such  limitation  should  be  placed  at  throe  stories. 

THE  TYPICAL  NEW  YORK  TENEMENT 

Some  knowledge  of  the  prevailing  kind  of  New  York  tenement 
house  must  necessarily  precede  any  consideration  of  its  evils  and 
their  remedies.     It  is  known  as  the  ^double-decker,**  ^ dumb-bell **^ 
tenement,  a  type  which  New  York  has  the  unenviable  distinction  of 
having  invented.    It  is  a  tjrpe  unknown  to  any  other  city  in  America  ^ 
or  Europe. 

Although  the  housing  problem  is  one  of  the  leading  political 
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questions  of  the  day  in  England,  the  conditions  which  exist  there  are 
ideal  compared  to  Uie  conditions  in  New  York.  The  tall  tenement 
house,  accommodating  as  many  as  100  to  150  persons  in  one  building, 
extending  up  six  or  seven  stories  into  the  air,  with  dark,  unyentilated 
^  rooms,  is  unknown  in  London  or  in  any  other  city  of  Great  Britain. 
*     It  was  first  constructed  in  New  York  about  the  year  1879,  and  with 

slight  modifications  has  been  practically  the  sole 
type  of  building  erected  since,  and  is  the  type 
of  the  present  day.  It  is  a  building  usually  five 
or  six  or  even  seven  stories  high,  about  25  feet 
wide,  and  built  upon  a  lot  of  land  of  the  same 
width  and  about  100  feet  deep.  The  building 
as  a  rule  extends  back  90  feet,  leaving  the  small 
space  of  ten  feet  unoccupied  at  the  rear,  so  that 
the  back  rooms  may  obtain  some  light  and  air. 
This  space  has  continued  to  be  left  open  only 
because  the  law  has  compelled  it.  Upon  the 
entrance  floor  there  are  generally  two  stores, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  building,  and  these 
sometimes  have  two  or  three  living  rooms  back 
of  them.  In  the  centre  is  the  entrance  haUway, 
a  long  corridor  less  than  3  feet  wide  and  ex- 
tending back  60  feet  in  length.  This  hallway 
is  nearly  always  totally  dark,  receiving  no  light 
except  that  from  the  street  door  and  a  fidnt 
light  that  comes  from  the  small  windows  open- 
ing upon  the  stairs,  which  are  placed  at  one 
side  of  the  hallway.  Each  floor  above  is  gener- 
ally divided  into  four  sets  of  apartments,  there 
being  seven  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  hall, 
extending  back  from  the  street  to  the  rear  of 
the  building.  The  front  apartments  generally 
consist  of  four  rooms  each  and  the  rear  apart- 
ments of  three  rooms,  making  altogether  four- 
teen upon  each  floor,  or  in  a  seven-story  house 
eighty-four  rooms  exclusive  of  the  stores  and 
rooms  back  of  them.  Of  these  fourteen  rooms 
on  each  floor,  only  four  receive  direct  light  and  air  from  the  street  or 
from  the  small  yard  at  the  back  of  the  building.  Generally,  along 
each  side  of  the  building  is  what  is  termed  an  ^^  air  shaft,'*  being  an 
indentation  of  the  wall  to  a  depth  of  about  28  inches,  and  extending 
in  length  for  a  space  of  from  50  to  60  feet.  This  shaft  is  entirely 
enclosed  on  four  sides,  and  is,  of  course,  the  full  height  of  the 
building,  often  from  60  to  72  feet  high.     The  ostensible  purpose  of 
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the  shaft  is  to  provide  light  and  air  to  the  five  rooms  on  each  side  of 
the  honse  which  get  no  direct  light  and  air  from  the  street  or  yard  ; 
but  as  the  shafts  are  narrow  and  high,  being  enclosed  on  all  four 
sides,  and  without  any  intake  of  air  at  the  bottom,  these  rooms 
obtain,  instead  of  fresh  air  and  sunshine,  foul  air  and  semi-darkness. 
Indeed  it  is  questionable  whether  the  rooms  would  not  be  more 
habitable  and  more  sanitary  with  no  shaft  at  aU,  depending  for  their 
light  and  air  solely  upon  the  front  and  back  rooms  into  which  they 
open  ;  for  each  family,  besides  having  the  foul  air  from  its  own  rooms 
to  breathe,  is  compelled  to  breathe  the  emanations  from  the  rooms  of 
some  eleven  other  families ;  nor  is  this  all,  these  shafts  act  as  con- 
veyors of  noise,  odors,  and  disease,  and  when  fire  breaks  out  serve  as 
inflammable  flues,  often  rendering  it  impossible  to  save  the  buildings 
from  destruction. 

A  family  living  in  such  a  building  pays  for  four  rooms  of  this 
kind  a  rent  of  from  912  to  918  a  month.  Of  these  four  rooms  only 
two  are  large  enough  to  be  deserving  of  the  name  of  rooms.  The 
front  one  is  generally  about  10  feet  6  inches  wide  by  11  feet  8  inches 
long;  this  Uie  family  use  as  a  parlor,  and  often  at  night,  when 
the  small  bedrooms  opening  upon  the  air  shaft  are  so  close  and  ill- 
ventilated  that  sleep  is  impossible,  mattresses  are  dragged  upon  the 
floor  of  the  parlor,  and  there  the  family  sleep,  all  together  in  one 
room.  In  summer  the  small  bedrooms  are  so  hot  and  stifling  that  a 
large  part  of  the  tenement  house  population  sleep  on  the  roofs,  the 
sidewalks,  and  the  fire-escapes.  The  other  room,  the  kitchen,  is 
generally  the  same  size  as  the  parlor  upon  which  it  opens,  and 
receives  all  its  light  and  air  from  the  **  air  shaft,*'  or  such  a  supply 
as  may  come  to  it  from  the  front  room.  Behind  these  two  rooms 
are  the  bedrooms,  so  called,  which  are  hardly  more  than  closets, 
being  each  about  7  feet  wide  and  8  feet  6  inches  long,  hardly  large 
enough  to  contain  a  bed.  These  rooms  get  no  light  and  air  whatso- 
ever, except  that  which  comes  from  the  ^  air  shaft,*'  and  except  on 
the  highest  stories  are  generally  almost  totitlly  dark.  Upon  the 
opposite  side  of  the  public  hall  is  an  apartment  containing  four 
exactly  similar  rooms,  and  at  the  rear  of  the  building  there  are, 
instead  of  four  rooms  on  each  side  of  the  hallway,  but  three,  one  of 
the  bedrooms  being  dispensed  with.  For  these  three  rooms  in  the 
rear  the  rent  is  generally  throughout  the  city  from  910  to  916  a 
month.  In  the  public  hallway,  opposite  the  stairs,  there  are  pro- 
vided two  water-closets,  each  water-closet  being  used  in  common  by 
two  families  and  being  lighted  and  ventilated  by  the  ^*  air  shaft,** 
which  also  lights  and  ventilates  all  the  bedrooms.  In  the  newer 
buildings  there  is  frequently  provided,  in  the  hallway  between  the 
two  closets,  a  dumb-waiter  for  the  use  of  the  tenants. 
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It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  therefore,  that  with  such  a  kind  of 
tenement  houie  repeated  all  over  the  different  parts  of  this  citj,  and 
forming  practioally  the  only  kind  of  habitation  for  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  the  tenement  house  system  has  become  fraught  with  so 

;"  muob  danger  to  the  welfare  of  the  community.  The  effect  upon  the 
olty  population  of  the  form  of  congregated  living  found  in  our  tene- 
ment houses  is  to  be  seen,  not  only  in  its  results  upon  the  health  of 
the  people,  but  upon  their  moral  and  social  condition  as  well.  The 
public  mind  is  just  now  especially  aroused  oyer  the  manifestation  of 
one  special  form  of  vice  in  tenement  districts.  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  vice  in  various  forms  should  manifest  itself  in  the  tene- 

j^ments;   the  wonder  is  that  there  is  not  more  vice  in  such  districts. 

"The  tenement  dbtricts  of  New  York  are  places  in  which  thousands 

of  people  are  living  in  the  smallest  space  in  which  it  is  possible  for 

human  beings  to  exist  —  crowded  together  in  dark,  ill-ventilated 

rooms,  in  many  of  which  the  sunlight  never  enters  and  in  most  of 

^"  which  fresh  air  is  unknown.  They  are  centres  of  disease,  poverty, 
vice,  and  crime,  where  it  is  a  marvel,  not  that  some  children  grow  up 
to  be  thieves,  drunkards,  and  prostitutes,  but  that  so  many  should 
ever  grow  up  to  be  decent  and  self-respecting.  All  the  conditions 
wliloh  surround  childhood,  youth,  and  womanhood  in  New  York's 
crowded  tenement  quarters  make  for  unrighteousness.  They  also 
make  for  disease.     There  is  hardly  a  tenement  house  in  which  there 

^  lias  not  been  at  least  one  case  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  within  the 
last  five  years,  and  in  some  houses  there  have  been  as  great  a  num- 

^  ^l)er  as  twenty-two  different  cases  of  this  terrible  disease.  From  the 
tenements  there  comes  a  stream  of  sick,  helpless  people  to  our  hospi- 
tals and  dispensaries,  few  of  whom  are  able  to  afford  the  luxury  of  a 
private  physician,  and  some  houses  are  in  such  bad  sanitary  condi- 
tion Uiat  few  people  can  be  seriously  ill  in  them  and  get  well ;  from 
them  also  conies  a  host  of  paupers  and  charity  seekers.  The  most 
terrible  of  all  the  features  of  tenement  house  life  in  New  York,  how- 
ever, is  the  indiscriminate  herding  of  all  kinds  of  people  in  dose 
contact,  the  fact,  that,  mingled  with  the  drunken,  the  dissolute,  the 
improvident,  the  diseased,  dwell  the  great  mass  of  the  respectable 
working-men  of  the  city  with  their  families. 

THE  UNE  OF  REMEDIAL  ACTION 

That  many  of  the  evils  of  such  a  tenement  house  system  can  be 
remedied  by  legislation  there  is  no  doubt.  They  have  arisen  largely 
Iteoause  of  the  absence  of  wise,  restrictive  legislation.  That  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  State  to  remedy  these  evils  can  also  not  be  doubted, 
and  the  State  has  recogniied  this  duty  repeatedly  for  the  past  forty 
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yean.  This  Commission,  therefore,  has  sought  with  the  utmost  care 
to  determine  by  what  means  these  evils  can  be  remedied.  It  has 
studied  the  work  done  by  all  previous  Commissions  since  1884.  It 
has  studied  all  laws  that  have  been  enacted  on  this  subject  in  this 
State  since  1862 ;  it  has  investigated  the  way  in  which  the  working- 
man  is  housed  in  twenty-seven  of  the  largest  cities  in  this  country, 
as  well  as  the  laws  upon  this  subject  in  these  cities.  It  has  also 
endeavored  to  avail  itself  of  the  experience  of  European  communities 
in  this  regard,  and  two  of  the  members  of  the  Commission  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  personally  investigating  housing  conditions  in 
Europe.  The  laws  in  leading  European  cities  bearing  upon  this 
subject  have  also  been  carefully  reviewed.  The  Commission  has 
sought  at  all  tiines  the  freest  and  frankest  expression  of  the  views 
of  every  person  interested  in  this  subject  and  of  those  who  have 
special  knowledge  or  experience  bearing  upon  it,  and  has  done  its 
utmost  to  secure  suggestions  and  expressions  of  opinion  both  publicly 
and  privately. 

From  a  review  of  the  efforts  made  to  secure  tenement  house  re- 
form in  this  city  in  the  past  sixty  years,  the  Commission  is  of  opinion 
that  the  failure  to  accomplish  more  has  been  partly  because  of  the 
lack  of  continuous  effort.  The  efforts  made  have  been  spasmodic 
and  in  nearly  every  case  at  intervals  of  ten  or  five  years.  The  sub- 
ject is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  complicated  social  problems  in 
existence,  and  requires  constant  and  continuous  attention.  It  is  not 
too  late,  however,  to  remedy  many  of  the  evils  and  mitigate  others. 

The  tenement  house  problem  in  New  York  is  a  threefold  one, 
and  its  solution  lies  along  three  definite  lines  of  action :  — 

First.  —  To  provide  proper  types  of  new  tenement  houses  for 
the  future  by  means  of  adequate  restrictive  legislation,  and  to  forbid 
the  erection  of  any  others. 

Second.  —  To  remedy  the  errors  of  past  years  by  altering  and 
improving  old  tenement  houses  so  as  to  make  them  fit  for  human 
habitation. 

Third. — -To  maintain  present  and  future  tenement  houses  in 
sanitary  condition  by  adequate  supervision. 

The  present  tenement  laws  are  a  series  of  amendments  to  existing 
statutes,  and  since  the  passage  of  the  first  tenement  house  act  have 
never  been  codified.  The  result  has  been  that  the  laws  contain  many 
conflicting  sections  and  many  serious  inconsistencies,  and  are  in  their 
requirements  often  illogical,  with  the  still  further  defect  that  they 
are  imperfectly  arranged  and  often  couched  in  language  so  involved 
that  it  is  almost  impossible  for  the  ordinary  builder  or  architect  to 
understand  them  without  calling  in  the  services  of  a  lawyer.  The 
Commission,  therefore,  has  prepared  a  complete  code  of  tenement 
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house  laws,  and  has  sought  to  so  arrange  and  express  their  yarious 
provisions  as  to  make  the  law  plain  to  all  persons.     In  so  doing  it 
has  endeavored,  so  far  as  possible,  to  retain  the  substance  of  past  • 
legislation. 
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As  has  been  stated,  the  greatest  evil  of  the  present  day  is  the 
lack  of  light  and  air,  and  it  is  in  the  new  type  of  building  which  is 
being  erected  at  the  present  time  that  this  evil  is  especially  felt.  As 
a  result  of  this  lack  of  light  and  air,  we  find  that  the  dread  disease 
of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  has  become  practically  epidemic  in  this 
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city.  The  testiinoDj  taken  before  the  Tenement  Ilouee  Commission 
at  its  public  hearings,  in  which  leading  physicians  and  specialists 
upon  tliis  subject  testified,  shows  that  there  are  over  eight  thou- 
sand deaths  a  year  in  New  York  City  due  to  this  disease  alone ; 
that  there  are  at  least  twenty  thousand  cases  of  well-developed  and 
recognized  pulmonary  tuberculosis  in  the  city,  and  in  addition  a  large 
number  of  obscure  or  incipient  cases.  The  connection  between  this 
disease  and  the  character  of  the  tenement  houses  in  which  the  poor 
people  live  is  of  the  very  closest. 

The  work  of  the  Committee  of  1866  was  due  in  large  part  to  the 
epidemics  of  typhus  fever,  smallpox,  and  similar  diseases  existing  at 
that  time,  caused  largely  by  the  unsanitary  condition  of  the  tene- 
ment houses.  The  chief  problem  then  was  to  do  away  with  filth 
and  provide  tenement  houses  with  proper  sanitary  conveniences. 
To-day  the  problem  is  different.  There  are  no  longer  epidemics  of 
typhus  and  typhoid  fever  in  this  city,  although  recent  developments 
have  shown  how  easy  it  is  for  a  disease  like  smallpox  to  find  a  foot- 
hold in  the  tenements,  despite  the  watchful  measures  of  the  Board  of 
Health.  There  exists  at  the  present  time,  however,  a  much  more 
serious  epidemic  caused  by  the  peculiar  evils  of  the  tenement  houses 
at  the  present  time  —  pulmonary  tuberculosis. 

It  was  the  testimony  of  all  the  physicians  who  testified  before 
the  Tenement  House  Commission  that  the  conditions  in  the  tene- 
ment houses  were  directly  responsible  for  the  tremendous  extent 
and  spread  of  this  contagious  disease,  and  that  the  first  and  most 
important  step  to  be  taken  to  check  it  was  the  improvement  of  the 
tenement  house,  especially  with  regard  to  light  and  air. 

THE  AIR  SHAFT 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  it  becomes  evident  that  the  present 
type  of  **  air  shaft "  must  be  done  away  with  in  all  future  tenement 
houses.  Practically  all  the  witnesses  who  testified  before  the  Com- 
mission united  in  the  opinion  that  the  **  air  shaft  *'  was  the  most 
serious  evil  of  the  present  tenement  house.  This  testimony  came 
from  people  who  live  in  tenement  houses,  from  settlement  and 
charity  workers  living  in  tenement  districts,  from  physicians,  from 
tenement  house  owners,  and  from  every  one  who  has  had  any  knowl- 
edge or  experience  of  this  subject.  One  of  the  witnesses  said  that 
the  ^  air  shaft  **  should  not  be  called  an  air  shaft,  but  should  be  called 
**a  foul  air  shaft,**  and  we  find  that  it  has  even  been  designated  as  "^  a 
culture  tube  on  a  gigantic  scale.**  The  objections  to  the  **  air  shaft  ** 
are  that,  owing  to  its  narrowness  and  height,  it  cannot  possibly  afford 
light  to  the  rooms,  but  only  semi-darkness  ;  that,  owing  to  the  same 
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narrowness  and  height,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  it  is  generallj 
enclosed  on  four  sides,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  furnish  fresh  air  to 
the  rooms,  but  instead  it  simply  becomes  a  stagnant  well  of  foul  air 
emptied  from  each  one  of  the  rooms  opening  upon  it,  which  some- 
times are  as  many  as  sixty.  Many  persons  testified  that  the  air 
from  these  shafts  was  so  foul  and  the  odors  so  vile  that  they  had  to 
close  the  windows  opening  into  them,  and  in  some  cases  the  windows 
were  permanently  nailed  up  for  this  reason.  Moreover,  the  tenants 
often  use  the  air  shaft  as  a  receptacle  for  g^arbage  and  all  sorts  of 
refuse  and  indescribable  filth  thrown  out  of  the  windows,  and  this 
mass  of  filth  is  often  allowed  to  remain,  rotting  at  the  bottom  of  the 
shaft  for  weeks  without  being  cleaned  out. 

From  other  points  of  view  than  that  of  light  and  air  the  air  shaft 
stands  condemned.  It  serves  as  a  conveyor  of  smells  and  noise  and 
is  one  of  the  greatest  elements  in  destroying  privacy  in  the  tenement 
house.  Through  it  one  hears  the  sounds  that  occur  in  the  rooms  of 
every  other  family  in  the  building,  and  often  in  these  narrow  shafts 
the  windows  of  one  apartment  look  directly  into  the  windows  of 
another  apartment  not  more  than  5  feet  away.  Privacy  under  such 
conditions  is  not  only  difficult,  but  impossible.  The  attention  of 
the  Commission  has  been  called  to  the  fact  that  these  conditions 
have  led  in  numerous  cases  to  grave  immorality. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  danger  from  fire  the  ^'  air  shaft  '*  is 
equally  objectionable.  The  fire  department  for  years  has  protested 
against  it  as  one  of  the  most  serious  evils  with  which  it  has  to  con- 
tend in  fighting  tenement  house  fires.  From  the  investigation  of 
the  way  in  which  fire  spreads  through  tenement  houses  made  by  this 
Commission,  embracing  all  tenement  house  fires  occurring  during 
the  past  two  years  and  a  half  in  this  city,  we  find  that  26  per  cent, 
or  over  one-fourth,  of  all  the  fires  spread  by  means  of  the  '^  air  shaft.** 
It  is  not  at  all  surprising  that  this  should  be  the  case,  because  such 
a  shaft  in  case  of  fire  must  necessarily  become  nothing  more  than 
a  tremendous  flue. 

The  Commission  therefore  recommends  that  such  narrow  ^air 
shafts  "  be  absolutely  prohibited  in  all  future  tenement  houses,  and 
that  proper  courts  sufficiently  large  to  secure  adequate  light  and 
ventilation  to  all  rooms  be  required. 

DIMENSIONS  OF  COURTS 

The  Commission  has  sought  to  establish  a  principle  regulating 
the  size  of  courts,  and  in  doing  so  has  based  its  conclusions  largely 
upon  laws  already  found  in  existence  in  the  cities  of  Buffalo  and 
Philadelphia,  where  they  have  in  practice  worked  admirably.     The 
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Iaw  in  Buffalo  distinguishos  between  an  open  court  and  a  closed  court, 
that  is,  between  one  that  is  open  on  one  side  and  permits  a  circula- 
tion of  air,  and  one  that  is  closed  on  all  four  sides.  Where  the  court 
is  open^  for  a  building  four  stories  high,  the  Buffalo  law  requires 
that  such  a  court  must  be  at  least  8  feet  wide  in  its  narrowest 
part,  and  must  increase  1  foot  in  width  for  every  story  above  four 
stories  in  height,  and  that  an  enclosed  court  must  be  of  larger  dimen- 
sions. In  Philadelphia  the  law  similarly  prohibits  any  court  of 
a  less  width  than  8  feet  and  requires  that  where  such  a  court  is 
between  wings  of  the  same  building,  or  between  different  buildings, 
its  minimum  width  shall  be  at  least  12  feet.  The  recommenda- 
tions made  by  this  Commission  are  along  these  lines.  We  deem  it 
essential  to  provide  for  a  minimum  width  of  all  open  spaces,  and  we 
further  deem  it  essential  that  such  width  shall  be  proportionate  to 
the  height  of  the  building.  The  recommendations  of  the  Commis- 
sion upon  this  subject  will  not  create  what  the  Commission  believes 
to  be  ideal  conditions,  nor  are  they  such  as  it  would  recommend  if 
there  were  no  other  controlling  considerations.  These  recommen- 
dations are  that  the  size  of  all  open  spaces  left  for  the  purposes  of 
providing  light  and  ventilation  shall  in  every  case  be  regulated  by 
the  height  of  the  building.  This  system  of  regulation  has  for  many 
years  been  recognized  as  the  proper  one,  not  only  in  European  and 
American  cities,  but  in  the  laws  of  this  State  as  well,  the  law  since 
1886  having  made  the  height  of  buildings  proportionate  to  the  width 
of  the  streets  upon  which  they  face. 

The  general  features  of  this  scheme  are  as  follows :  The  Com- 
mission has  sought  to  distinguish  between  outer  courts  and  inner 
courts,  as  is  done  in  the  Buffalo  law,  and  has  provided  that  for  a 
building  60  feet  in  height  the  width  of  an  outer  court  where  it  is 
situated  on  the  lot  line  shall  not  be  less  than  6  feet ;  and  that 
where  such  a  court  is  between  wings  of  the  same  building  or  between 
different  buildings  on  the  same  lot  the  width  of  this  court  shall  be 
12  feet ;  and  that  for  buildings  over  60  feet  in  height  these  courts 
shall  increase  in  width  for  every  additional  story,  6  inches  when 
the  court  is  on  the  lot  line,  and  1  foot  when  the  court  is  between 
wings  of  the  same  building,  and  of  course  permitting  a  correspond- 
ing decrease  of  width  when  such  buildings  are  less  than  60  feet  in 
height.  Inner  courts  enclosed  on  four  sides,  and  therefore  having 
much  less  opportunity  for  direct  sunlight  and  for  circulation  of  air, 
have  been  treated  differently.  The  Commission  has  laid  down  for 
such  courts,  when  situated  on  the  lot  line,  a  minimum  width  of  12 
feet  with  a  minimum  other  dimension  of  24  feet,  and  where  such 
inner  courts  are  entirely  enclosed  by  four  walls  the  least  dimension 
must  be  24  feet.     A  similar  provision  for  an  increase  in  both  dimen- 
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sions  proportionate  to  an  increase  in  height  of  the  building,  and  for 
a  decrease  in  both  dimensions  proportionate  to  a  decrease  in  the 
height  of  the  building,  has  been  provided. 

This  system,  which  may  at  first  glance  seem  a  new  way  of  regulat- 
ing open  spaces,  was  in  fact  enunciated  in  the  first  tenement  houae 
law,  passed  in  1867.  One  of  the  great  evils  at  that  time  was  the 
rear  tenement  house,  built  upon  the  same  lot  with  a  front  building 
and  with  a  very  small  space  between  the  buildings.  The  law  pro* 
vided  that  such  distance  should  be  25  feet  when  the  buildings  were 
over  three  stories  in  height,  20  feet  if  three  stories  in  height,  16 
feet  if  two  stories  in  height,  and  10  feet  if  one  story,  thus  provid- 
ing a  minimum  width  and  a  proportionate  increase  and  decrease 
according  to  the  height  of  the  building. 

OPEN  SPACE  AT  REAR 

As  all  the  light  received  by  the  rear  rooms  of  a  tenement  house 
is  that  which  comes  to  it  from  the  back  yard,  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance that  this  space  at  the  rear  should  be  kept  as  large  as  possible. 
As  time  has  gone  on  the  size  of  this  space  has  been  gradually  dimin- 
ished. Forty  years  ago  the  back  yards  were  generally  40  feet  in 
depth,  and  twenty  years  ago  they  were  at  least  20  feet  in  depth, 
while  to-day  they  are  only  10  feet  deep,  leaving  practically  no  yard 
to  the  building.  This  not  only  diminishes  the  amount  of  light  and 
air  available  for  the  rear  rooms,  but  also  prevents  there  being  any 
place  in  which  children  living  in  the  tenement  house  may  play.  Th^ 
consequence  is  that  they  are  driven  to  the  street.  Many  of  the 
recommendations  made  to  the  Commission  have  urged  the  increase  of 
this  space  from  10  feet  to  15  feet.  The  logical  requirement  would 
be  that  as  the  height  of  the  building  should  be  proportionate  to  the 
street  upon  which  it  faces,  it  should  also  be  proportionate  to  the 
yard  upon  which  it  backs.  Practical  and  commercial  considera- 
tions, however,  make  it  unwise  at  this  day  to  require  such  a  change. 
The  Commission  has,  therefore,  recommended  that  the  back  yard 
be  increased  to  12  feet  in  depth  instead  of  10  feet  in  the  case  of 
buildings  60  feet  in  height,  and  that  this  depth  be  increased  in 
proportion  to  an  increased  height  of  the  building.  In  the  case  of 
comer  lots  the  back  yard  space  must  be  10  feet  deep  instead  of  6. 
This  is  especially  necessary  in  the  case  of  corner  buildings  for  the 
reason  that  this  open  space  is  practically  the  only  means  of  venti- 
lating the  interior  portions  of  the  whole  block,  and  that  otherwise, 
with  the  tall  modem  tenements  and  the  present  contracted  back 
yard  space,  the  air  in  the  interior  of  the  block  would  soon  become 
stagnant  and  vitiated. 


Ttmcal  Back-yard. 
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PROPORTION  OF  LOT  TO  BE  BUU^T  UPON 

The  qaestion  of  what  proportion  of  a  lot  may  be  permitted  to  be 
occupied  by  a  new  tenement  house  is  one  that  has  had  the  most 
serious  consideration  of  the  Commission.  The  first  law  upon  this 
subject  —  that  of  1879  —  limited  this  amount  to  66  per  cent  of  the 
area  of  the  lot,  but  gave  to  the  Board  of  Health  power  to  modify 
this  provision  in  special  cases.  This  practically  remained  the  law 
until  1891,  when  this  discretionary  power  was  taken  away  from  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  the  area  of  a  lot  permitted  to  be  occupied  was 
limited  to  65  per  cent.  In  1892  this  law  was  reenacted,  but  in  the 
same  year  at  a  later  date  an  amendment  to  the  general  law  was 
passed,  permitting  the  Board  of  Health  to  make  other  regulations 
**  within  present  provisions  of  law  '*  as  to  the  proportion  of  any  lot 
to  be  covered  by  a  tenement  house  when  it  was  satisfied  that  such 
regulation  would  secure  equally  well  the  health  of  the  occupants 
and  the  public  health.  In  1895  this  part  of  the  law  was  amended 
so  as  to  read  as  follows  :  — 

**  No  one  continuous  building  hereafter  constructed  shall  be  built 
or  converted  to  the  purposes  of  a  tenement  or  lodging  house  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  upon  an  ordinary  city  lot,  and  no  existing  tene- 
ment or  lodg^g  house  shall  be  enlarged  or  altered,  or  its  lot  be 
diminished  so  that  it  shall  occupy  more  than  65  per  centum  of  the 
area  of  said  lot,  but  where  the  light  and  ventilation  of  such  tene- 
ment or  lodging  house  are,  in  the  opinion  of  the  superintendent  of 
buildings,  materially  improved,  he  may  permit  such  tenement  or 
lodging  house  to  occupy  an  area  not  exceeding  75  per  centum  of  the 
said  lot,  and  in  the  same  proportion  if  the  lot  be  greater  or  less  in 
size  than  25  x  100  feet ;  but  this  provision  shall  not  apply  to  comer 
lots,  in  which,  however,  no  such  building  hereafter  constructed^ 
above  the  first  story  shall  occupy  more  than  92  per  centum  of  the 
area  of  a  lot.  In  computing  the  amount  of  the  lot  covered  by  a 
building,  any  shaft  or  court  of  less  than  25  square  feet  in  area  shall 
be  considered  as  part  of  the  building  and  not  as  part  of  the  free  air 
space.** 

In  the  opinion  of  many  this  discretionary  power  to  permit  occupa- 
tion of  75  per  cent  of  the  lot  was  limited  by  the  law  to  old  buildings 
which  were  altered.  The  law,  however,  has  been  interpreted  to  g^ve 
this  discretion  for  new  buildings  as  well  as  for  old  buildings,  and 
the  discretion  has  been  exercised  in  fact  in  almost  every  case.  Of 
the  new  tenement  houses  examined  by  the  Commission  in  course  of 
construction  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  it  was  found  that  99  per 
cent  occupied  more  than  65  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  lot.  Many 
members  of  the  Commission  have  thought  that  the  percentage  of  the 

TOL.  I  —  c 
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lot  permitted  to  be  occupied  should  not  exceed  65  per  cent ;  but  the 
Commission,  as  a  whole,  believes  that  in  view  of  the  existing  practice 
it  is  not  advisable  to  restrict  the  area  to  be  occupied  beyond  70  per 
cent  of  the  lot,  especially  in  view  of  the  other  provisions  made  in 
the  proposed  tenement  house  law  regarding  the  minimum  size  of 
courts  and  open  spaces,  which  will  undoubtedly  secure  proper  sani- 
tary conditions.  The  Commission,  therefore,  renews  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Tenement  House  Commission  of  1894  to  this  effect. 


WINDOWS  TO  OPEN  ON  THE  OUTER  AIR 

While  the  present  law  requires  that  every  room  in  a  new  tene- 
ment house  must  have  a  window  opening  to  the  outer  air,  there  has 
been  considerable  divergence  of  opinion  in  the  minds  of  the  officials 
enforcing  this  law  as  to  what  constitutes  the  outer  air.  We  find 
that  in  Manhattan  an  air  shaft  28  inches  wide,  60  feet  long,  85  feet 
high,  and  enclosed  on  four  sides  is  deemed  the  outer  air,  but  that  an 
air  shaft  less  than  25  square  feet  in  area  and  covered  over  at  the  top 
with  a  skylight  is  not  deemed  the  outer  air.  The  Commissioner  of 
Buildings  for  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn,  on  the  other  hand,  testified 
that  he  deemed  a  shaft  10  square  feet  in  area  covered  over  at  the 
top  with  a  skylight  to  be  the  outer  air,  and  that  he  also  considered 
that  a  room  which  had  no  window  except  a  window  leading  into  the 
public  hall  of  the  building  complied  with  the  law,  because  the  hall 
into  which  this  window  opened  was  provided  in  the  roof,  three  stories 
above,  with  a  ventilating  skylight.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  Com- 
mission has  provided  that  every  room  in  a  tenement  house,  except  a 
water-closet  or  bath-room,  must  open  either  upon  the  street  or  upon 
a  yard  or  upon  an  inner  or  an  outer  court  of  a  size  as  prescribed  in 
the  act.  An  exception,  however,  as  has  been  stated,  has  been  made 
in  regard  to  water-closets  and  bath-rooms,  in  the  belief  that  these 
parts  of  the  building  might  properly  secure  their  ventilation  and 
light  in  a  different  manner. 

DARK  HALLWAYS 

The  evils  of  the  dark,  unventilated  hallways  have  been  recogpoized 
ever  since  the  first  effort  was  made  to  remedy  tenement  house  con- 
ditions ;  and  the  first  law  in  regard  to  tenement  houses  sought  to 
remedy  these  evils  by  providing  that  the  halls  oh  each  floor  should 
open  directly  to  the  external  air  with  suitable  windows,  and  should 
have  no  room  or  other  obstruction  at  the  end.  A  proviso  was  added, 
however,  giving  discretionary  power  to  the  Board  of  Health  to  per- 
mit other  means  of  lighting  and  ventilating  these  halls.     This  pro- 
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yision  of  the  law  -has  been  reenacted  in  every  amendment  of  the 
law  since  1867.  It  has  practically  never  been  enforced.  The  effect 
of  the  dark,  unventilated  hallway  upon  health  is  serious.  Any  one 
who  has  had  much  experience  in  tenement  houses  knows  that  the 
majority  of  the  hallways  are  pitch-black  ;  that  a  person  enters  from 
the  street,  gropes  his  way  along  the  wall,  and  stumbles  up  the  stairs 
as  best  he  can  ;  that,  being  unventilated,  the  halls  retain  the  odors 
that  have  come  from  the  different  apartments,  odors  of  cooking  as 
well  as  accumulated  odorb  ^f  every  kind.  Moreover,  being  dark, 
the  tenants  do  not  care  wheti^er  the  halls  are  clean  or  not,  as  no  one 
can  see  the  dirt,  and  they  at  a  very  early  date  become  very  filthy. 
More  serious,  even,  than  the  evils  due  to  dirt  and  the  lack  of  venti- 
lation are  the  moral  evils  of  these  places. 

The  following  part  of  a  letter  from  the  vicar  of  St.  Augustine*s 
Chapel,  which  has  been  signed  by  twelve  other  clergymen  who  at 
different  times  have  worked  at  this  chapel,  expresses  better  than  can 
be  done  in  any  other  way  the  dangers  of  the  dark  hallway  :  — 

^  For  nearly  thirty  years  I  have  been  vicar  of  this  church,  which 
is  situated  in  almost  the  centre  of  the  East  Side  tenement  district 
of  New  York  City. 

««From  confidential  communications  that  have  been  made  to  me 
by  the  young  women  themselves,  I  know  that  numbers  of  respectable 
girls  have  been  seduced  at  the  very  thresholds  of  their  homes.  A 
party,  or  the  theatre,  or  a  ball,  and  a  late  supper  with  wine,  leading 
to  improper  liberties  in  the  lonely  streets  on  the  way  home,  then  the 
dark  and  at  that  time  lifeless  halls  and  stairways  of  the  tenement, 
and  the  sin  is  done,  the  apartment  door  alone  hiding  the  erring 
daughter  from  the  sleeping  mother.  Whatever  the  girFs  wishes 
may  be,  she  can  do  nothing  —  shame  prevents  her  from  crying  out 
then  and  there,  and  arousing  the  whole  house. 

**  The  fact  is,  dark  halls  and  staircases  are  destructive  to  morality, 
since  they  give  constant  opportunities  and  furnish  most  plausible 
excuses  for  personal  familiaritios  of  the  worst  kind  between  the 
sexes.'*  • 

The  reports  of  previous  Commissions  point  conclusively  to  the 
same  facts,  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  practically  nothing  has  been 
done  to  remedy  these  evils.  The  Tenement  House  Commission  of 
1894,  thoroughly  aware  of  this  evil,  sought  to  remedy  it,  and  pro- 
vided, in  the  law  which  was  enacted  as  a  result  of  their  recommenda- 
tions, that  in  every  hallway  that  was  not  light  the  owner  should 
keep  a  light  burning  upon  each  floor  from  sunrise  to  ten  o'clock  at 
night.  This  law,  however,  has  become  a  dead  letter,  and  the  Board 
of  Health  makes  practically  no  attempt  to  enforce  this  provision. 
This  Commission  has  sought,  therefore,  to  devise  some  way  by  which 
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such  hallfl  can  be  kept  lighted.  It  is  obvious  that  a  law  requiring 
the  light  to  be  kept  burning  is  very  difficult  of  enforcement,  because 
when  the  inspector's  back  is  turned  the  light  will  be  turned  out. 
The  Commission  has  sought,  therefore,  to  substitute  for  this  pro- 
vision of  the  law  a  provision  which  when  once  enforced  will  stay 
enforced.  It  recommends,  therefore,  that  wherever  a  tenement  house 
hallway  is  now  dark  the  wooden  panels  in  the  doors  shall  be  removed 
and  glass  panels  substituted,  or  if  this  be  not  done  that  a  proper 
window  be  placed  at  the  end  of  the  hall  leading  to  the  outer  air. 
Either  one  of  these  things  will  greatly  remedy  the  existing  con- 
ditions. 

These  requirements  will  apply  to  the  tenement  houses  that  are 
already  constructed.  In  regard  to  the  new  buildings  to  be  erected 
in  the  future,  the  Commission  has  provided  that  every  public  hallway 
shall  have  a  window  opening  to  the  outer  air  so  that  such  hallways 
shall  be  light,  and  the  evils  that  have  existed  in  former  tenement 
houses  may  not  be  repeated  in  the  new. 

The  Commission  has  also  recommended  that  a  light  shall  be  kept 
burning  in  the  public  hallways  of  all  tenement  houses  upon  the 
entrance  floor,  and  also  upon  the  second  floor  above,  every  night 
from  sunset  to  sunrise  throughout  the  year,  and  that  upon  ail  other 
floors  such  a  light  shall  be  kept  burning  from  sunset  until  ten  o'clock 
at  night.  This  requirement  has  been  urged  upon  the  Commission 
with  practical  unanimity,  not  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  morality, 
but  also  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  fires.  The  Fire  Department 
has  been  especially  desirous  that  such  a  law  should  be  enacted. 

FIRE  PROTECTION 

The  Commission  has  given  most  serious  attention  to  the  subject 
of  danger  from  fires  in  tenement  houses.  There  has  been  a  very 
strong  feeling  on  the  part  of  a  certain  element  in  the  community 
demanding  that  all  future  tenement  houses  shall  be  constructed  fire- 
proof throughout.  The  Commission,  however,  after  very  carefully 
weighing  this  subject  and  after  having  estimates  made  as  to  the 
additional  cost  of  such  fireproof  construction,  finds  that  to  make 
it  compulsory  at  the  present  time  will  place  too  heavy  a  burden 
upon  the  owners  of  tenement  houses  and  also  upon  tenement  house 
dwellers.  That  if  such  a  method  of  construction  were  made  compul- 
sory, rents  in  tenement  houses  —  already  high  —  would  be  raised  to 
such  a  point  that  tenement  house  dwellers  would  seriously  suffer. 
The  Commission  has  therefore  sought  to  secure  every  safeguard 
possible  in  respect  to  fire  without  going  to  the  extreme  measure 
of  making  fireproof  tenements  compulsory.     It  has  limited  the  height 
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of  future  non-flreproof  tonemont  housos  to  five  stories,  except  in 
the  case  of  a  building  having  a  width  of  40  feet  or  more,  in 
such  cases  permitting  the  buildings  to  be  erected  to  a  height  of 
six  stories  or  67  feet.  The  laws  of  this  State  in  1896  limited  the 
height  of  all  non-fireproof  buildings  to  70  feet,  which  does  not 
vary  much  from  this  requirement.  The  Commission  has  come  to 
these  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  height  of  non-fireproof  tenement 
houses  only  after  tlie  most  serious  consideration  and  discussion  of 
all  the  questions  involved.  It  is  the  one  point  about  which  there 
has  been  an  earnest  difference  of  opinion  between  the  members  of 
the  Commission,  a  considerable  part  of  the  Commission  wishing  to 
go  farther  in  restricting  the  height  of  non-fireproof  tenement  houses 
to  five  stories  under  all  circumstances,  and  permitting  no  non-fire- 
proof tenement  house  to  exceed  this  height.  The  majority  of  the 
Commission,  however,  having  in  mind  the  practical  and  commercial 
considerations  involved,  did  not  see  their  way  clear  to  making  such  rec- 
ommendations at  the  present  time.  They  find  that  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  tenement  houses  in  this  city  are  five  stories  high,  and 
that  only  8  per  cent  of  all  these  buildings  are  six  stories  high,  yet 
the  tenement  houses  being  erected  at  the  present  time  are  permitted 
under  certain  conditions  to  be  even  as  high  as  seven  stories  and  base- 
ment without  the  building  being  made  fireproof,  and  also  that  about 
one-half  the  new  tenement  houses  erected  during  the  past  year 
have  been  over  five  stories  in  height. 


FIRST  FLOOR  OVER  CELLAR  TO  BE  FIREPROOF 

The  Commission  has  recommended  that  the  present  law  be  con- 
tinued in  force  which  requires  that  in  all  new  tenement  houses  five 
stories  or  over  in  height  Uie  first  floor  over  the  oellar  shall  be  entirely 
fireproof.  The  investigations  of  the  Commission  show  that  26  per 
cent  of  all  the  tenement  house  fires  originate  in  the  cellar,  and  that 
a  great  majority  of  these  cellar  fires  occur  at  night,  many  of  them 
starting  in  the  wood-bins,  where  there  is  stored  a  quantity  of  inflam- 
mable material.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  cellar  where  such 
fires  generally  originate  should  be  shut  off  from  the  other  parts  of 
the  building  by  fireproof  materials.  This  the  Commission  has  sought 
to  accomplish  by  requiring  the  first  floor  to  be  fireproof,  and  also  by 
the  requirement  that  in  non-fireproof  buildings  there  shall  be  no 
opening  between  the  cellar  and  the  other  parts  of  the  building. 
This  has  been  urged  by  the  Fire  Department  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  was  recommended  by  the  Commission  of  1894.  It  is  practically 
the  present  law  upon  this  subject,  although  in  special  cases  excep- 
tions have  been  permitted.     The  Commission  would  have  been  glad 
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to  recommend  that  all  wood-bins  in  the  cellars  of  non-fireproof  tene- 
ment houses  should  be  constructed  of  fireproof  materials.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  this  was  the  law  in  1867,  but  it  was  repealed  some 
few  years  later.  The  Commission,  however,  finds  that  this  form  of 
construction  would  add  materially  to  the  cost  of  a  new  tenement 
house.  It,  therefore,  limits  such  a  requirement  to  those  cases  in 
which  the  first  floor  in  a  new  tenement  house  is  not  constructed 
fireproof. 

The  Commission  has  also  required  that  in  new  tenement  houses 
which  are  not  fireproof  throughout,  the  entire  stairs  and  those  parts 
of  the  public  halls  through  which  persons  must  pass  in  escaping 
from  the  building,  shall  be  constructed  absolutely  fireproof,  and 
shall  be  shut  off  from  the  other  portions  of  the  building  by  fireproof 
material.  Investigations  made  by  the  Commission  of  two  different 
tenement  house  fires  show  that  in  one,  where  such  a  f oim  of  construc- 
tion was  not  adopted,  the  building  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  and 
thirteen  persons  were  burned  to  death ;  that  in  the  other  case,  where 
a  form  of  construction  of  this  kind  had  been  used,  the  fire  was  prac- 
tically confined  to  the  public  hall  and  stairs  and  quickly  burned 
itself  out. 

The  recommendations  made  by  the  Commission  in  regard  to  this 
subject  are  practically  the  reenactment  of  the  existing  laws. 

The  Commission  finds  that  in  the  Building  Code,  a  local  ordi- 
nance, there  is  a  requirement  that  where  there  is  a  store  on  the  first 
floor  of  a  tenement  house,  and  the  building  is  also  five  stories  in 
height,  the  second  tier  of  beams  or  the  beams  over  the  store  shall 
also  be  constructed  of  fireproof  materials.  As  the  Commission  finds 
that  only  10  per  cent  of  all  the  tenement  house  fires  originate  in 
stores,  and  as  the  present  law  does  not  require  the  partitions  enclos- 
ing the  stores  to  be  fireproof,  this  requirement  seems  to  afford  but 
little  additional  protection  and  not  to  be  of  sufficient  importance  to 
warrant  making  it  compulsory. 

Wooden  tenement  houses  are  of  course  prohibited  inside  the  fire 
limits  of  the  city  of  New  York,  and  the  Commission  has  therefore 
considered  whether  it  is  desirable  to  permit  such  buildings  to  be 
erected  outside  the  fire  limits.  In  view  of  the  conditions  existing 
in  certain  boroughs  which  are  still  partly  country  and  partly  city,  it 
has  been  felt  that  it  would  be  a  hardship  to  prohibit  the  erection  of 
such  buildings  outside  the  fire  limits,  and  the  Commission  has  there- 
fore permitted  buildings  of  this  kind  to  be  erected  in  these  outlying 
boroughs,  provided  that  no  such  building  is  arranged  to  be  occupied 
by  more  than  four  families. 
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FIRE-ESCAPES 

Forty-one  deaths  were  caused  by  tenement  house  fires  during  the 
past  year.  The  actual  number  of  lives  lost,  however,  is  not  a  fair  test 
of  the  importance  of  this  subject.  There  are  many  injuries  short  of 
death  almost  as  serious,  besides  those  which  are  caused  by  panic 
and  exposure.  The  Commission  finds  that  from  the  very  earliest 
times  tenement  houses  have  been  required  to  have  fire-escapes,  and 
that  generally  the  kind  and  location  of  these  fire-escapes  have  been 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings.  Investiga- 
tions made  by  the  Commission  show  that  there  are  thousands  of 
tenement  houses  without  proper  fire-escapes,  and  that  many  fire- 
escapes  are  improperly  constructed  and  are  totally  inadequate  for 
the  purpose  intended.  It  has  sought,  therefore,  to  embody  in  its 
proposed  code  detailed  provisions  as  to  how  fire-escapes  shall  be  con- 
structed and  where  they  shall  be  located  on  tenement  houses  which 
are  not  fireproof.  While  it  might  at  first  sight  seem  that  the  Com- 
mission has  gone  into  very  great  detail  in  these  provisions,  upon 
examination  it  will  be  found  that  the  provisions  are  to  a  very  large 
extent  copies  of  the  present  regulations  of  the  Department  of  Build- 
ings, and  that  where  they  depart  from  these  regulations  they  have 
been  modelled  upon  the  requirements  of  the  law  in  Philadelphia 
regarding  fire-escapes.  Tbe^ommission  believes  that  it  is  unwise  ^^ 
tnUftYQ  flQ  important  a^mattsT  to  the  discretion  of  any  public  dfioiaU  S 
nqmatter  hoi|r  honest  .im<L  efficient  he.  may  be,  aod  (hat  J^heja  wsupon  c. 
suoKTsubject  should  be  .explicit  and  mandatory)  ^      ^ 


CELLAR  ROOMS 

One  of  the  earliest  evils  of  our  tenement  houses  was  the  occu- 
pancy of  cellar  rooms,  and  the  first  tenement  house  law  sought  par- 
ticularly to  remedy  this  evil.  The  law  which  was  passed  then  upon 
this  subject  has  been  reenacted  every  time  the  tenement  house  law 
has  been  amended  with  slight  changes  each  time  —  the  requirements 
being  made  somewhat  more  severe  so  as  to  safeguard  the  public 
healUi.  There  has  been  on  the  part  of  many  persons  a  demand  that 
the  Commission  should  recommend  a  law  absolutely  forbidding  the 
occupancy  of  any  room  partly  under  g^und.  This  the  Commission 
cannot  see  its  way  clear  to  do,  because  it  is  of  opinion  that  many 
such  rooms  can  easily  be  made  habitable,  and  that  a  great  injustice 
would  be  done  if  their  occupancy  were  forbidden.  The  Commission^ 
however,  believes  that  in  new  tenement  houses  the  law  in  this  regard 
should  provide  that  no  room  more  than  one-half  of  which  is  below 
the  level  of  the  curb  should  be  occupied  for  living  purposes. 
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SEPARATE  WATER-CLOSET  ACCOMMODATIONS 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  water-closet  accommodations,  the 
Commission  recommends  that  in  every  tenement  house  erected  in 
future  a  separate  water-closet  shall  be  provided  for  each  family 
within  the  apartments.  This,  the  Commission  Wlieves,  is  required 
by  common  decency  and  morals,  and  no  one  who  has  made  any 
recommendation  to  them  has  not  agreed  with  this  view.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Commission  finds  that  it  is  becoming  the  practice 
for  builders  to  provide  separate  water-closet  accommodations  in  new 
tenement  houses  from  motives  of  self-interest,  although  the  present 
law  only  requires  one  water-closet  for  every  two  families.  In  61 
per  cent  of  the  new  tenement  houses  examined,  it  was  found  that  a 
private  water-closet  was  provided  for  each  family. 

GENERAL  SANITARY  PROVISIONS 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  plumbing,  the  Commission  finds  that 
on  the  whole  the  present  plumbing  law  as  embodied  in  the  Building 
Code  is  adequate  if  properly  enforced.  It  would  add,  however,  one 
or  two  additional  recommendations  :  That  the  water-closet  compart- 
ments shall  be  provided  with  proper  means  of  lighting  the  same  at 
night,  and  that  all  plumbing  pipes,  wherever  possible,  be  exposed,  or 
that,  if  such  pipes  are  covered,  they  shall  be  arranged  in  such  a  way 
that  access  can  be  had  to  them  without  cutting  open  the  floors  or 
partitions  ;  also  that  where  they  pass  through  floors  or  through  the 
partitions  the  space  shall  be  made  air-tight  with  some  non-combus- 
tible material,  so  as  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire  from  floor  to  floor, 
and  also  to  prevent  the  passage  of  air  from  one  room  to  another. 
This  will ,  also  be  beneficial  in  checking  the  spread  of  contagious 
disease. 

The  Commission  also  recommends  that  in  existing  tenement 
houses  the  following  requirements  of  the  present  law  be  continued 
in  force :  That  such  houses  be  provided  with  a  proper  and  adequate 
water  supply ;  that  they  shall  be  kept  at  all  times  in  a  clean  condi- 
tion ;  that  proper  receptacles  shall  be  provided  at  all  times  for  ashes, 
garbage,  refuse,  etc.;  that  there  shall  be  a  janitor  or  housekeeper 
for  every  tenement  house  where  there  are  eight  families  or  more. 

The  Commission  also  recommends  that  at  the  bottom  of  every 
shaft  or  court  there  shall  be  a  door  so  as  to  permit  these  shafts  to  be 
cleaned  out,  it  having  developed  that  such  shafts  are  often  covered 
at  the  bottom  with  rubbish  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  remove, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  no  means  of  access  to  the  shaft. 

The  Commission  has  carefully  considered  the  provisions  of  the 
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present  law  in  regard  to  the  use  of  wall  paper  in  tenement  houses, 
and  has  recommended  that  no  change  be  made  in  that  portion  of  the 
law  which  requires  that  where  any  wall  paper  is  placed  upon  a  wall 
or  ceiling  the  existing  wall  paper  shall  be  removed  and  the  wall  or^ 
ceiling  shall  be  thoroughly  cleansed.  The  other  provision,  however,  i 
of  the  present  law  upon  this  subject,  that  the  walls  and  ceilings  of  ^ 
every  tenement  house  shall  be  whitewashed  once  a  year,  the  Com- 
mission has  not  found  itself  able  to  recommend.  While  it  appre- 
ciates the  sanitary  advantages  of  such  a  requirement  in  some  oases, 
it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  apply  this  law  to  the  better  grade  of  apart- 
ment houses  and  fli  s.  Such  an  application  of  it  wnnl^  ftaniiA  not 
only  hardship,  but  great  discomfort,  and  would  be  deemed  by  the 
MlUinU  &A  Un^arraul&ble  interference  with  tlieir  natural  rights  and 
libertlBS.  Thu  C()nihiission  has,  ihereiore,  recommendM  tlucb-^his 
pOrtion*of  the  law  be  repealed.  It  has,  however,  required  that  the 
walls  and  ceilings  of  the  cellars  shall  be  whitewashed  once  a  year ; 
this  the  Commission  considers  essential.  It  has  also  recommended 
further  that  the  walls  of  all  air  shafts  shall  either  be  whitewashed  at 
least  once  in  three  years  or  shall  be  painted  a  light  color  at  least 
once  every  five  years. 

The  above  statement  summarizes  the  more  important  recommen- 
dations of  the  Commission  in  regard  to  tenement  houses  to  be 
erected  in  the  future. 


NON-ENFORCEMENT   OF    THE    LAWS   IN   EXISTINO   TENEMENT 

HOUSES 

In  regard  to  the  existing  tenement  houses,  the  Commission  is  of 
opinion  that  the  most  serious  evils  are  due  to  the  lack  of  proper, 
adequate  sanitary  supervision.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  there 
are  in  Greater  New  York  82,652  tenement  houses,  containing  a  popu- 
lation of  2,872,079  persons,  and  that  the  entire  corps  of  sanitary 
inspectors  of  the  Department  of  Health  devoting  their  time  to  this 
work  is  sixty-one  inspectors  for  the  entire  city,  including  the  Bronx, 
Brooklyn,  and  the  other  boroughs,  as  well  as  Manhattan,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  grave  evils  exist,  or  that  the  sanitary  condition 
of  the  tenements  is  one  which  calls  for  the  most  effective  remedies. 
It  is  obviously  a  physical  impossibility  for  so  small  a  corps  of  men 
to  make  the  slightest  pretence  of  adequately  inspecting  such  build- 
ings. The  law  calls  for  a  semiannual  inspection  of  all  tenement 
houses.  This  has  developed  practically  into  a  tenement  house 
census  twice  a  year,  and  the  entire  time  of  the  Sanitary  Squad  of 
policemen  detailed  by  the  Police  Department  to  secure  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  tenement  house  laws  is  taken  up  with  this  work.     The 
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officials  of  the  Department  of  Health  stated  in  their  testimony  before 
the  Commission,  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  census  referred  to, 
it  had  become  the  practice  in  the  Health  Department  to  inspect  tene- 
ment houses  only  upon  complaint,  and  that  the  entire  time  of  the 
inspectors  was  taken  up  in  investigating  such  complaints  and  seeing 
that  they  were  remedied,  and  that  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for 
the  department  to  make  a  thorough  inspection  of  the  tenement 
houses  on  its  own  initiative.  Until  there  is  an  adequate  corps  of 
sanitary  inspectors  to  inspect  the  lower  grade  of  tenement  houses 
thoroughly  at  least  once  a  month,  there  is  little  hope  that  the  evils 
of  the  existing  tenement  houses  will  be  remedied.  The  value  of 
such  an  inspection  cannot  be  overestimated.  The  report  of  the 
inspector  employed  by  the  Commission  shows  that  his  mere  presence 
in  buildings,  without  giving  any  orders  or  without  any  legal  pro- 
ceedings being  brought,  was  of  the  most  beneficial  effect,  and  that 
it  had  a  salutary  moral  influence  in  remedpng  bad  conditions.  If  . 
this  is  so  in  the  case  of  one  man  attempting  to  use  no  authority, 
it  is  not  difficult  to  conceive  what  results  could  be  accomplished  if 
a  systematic,  thorough,  and  frequent  inspection  of  the  tenements 
were  made. 

The  Commission  finds,  however,  that  the  Department  of  Health 
is  charged  with  many  other  duties  besides  the  duty  of  tenement 
house  inspection.  It  has,  for  instance,  the  management  of  four 
hospitals ;  the  recording  of  death,  birth,  and  marriage  statistics  for 
the  entire  city;  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of  contagious  and 
infectious  diseases ;  the  disinfecting  of  all  buildings  ;  the  inspection 
of  mercantile  establishments,  and  the  granting  of  permits  to  school 
children  to  work ;  milk  inspection,  meat,  fish,  fruit,  and  food  inspec- 
tion ;  the  regulation  of  offensive  trades ;  the  prohibition  of  smoke 
nuisances  ;  the  management  of  bacteriological  laboratories ;  the  pro- 
duction of  antitoxin ;  the  medical  inspection  of  schools  and  school 
children ;  the  analysis  of  the  water  supply ;  the  removal  of  dead 
animals  from  the  streets;  the  inspection  of  the  elevated  railroad, 
etc.,  etc.  It  is  apparent  that,  with  all  these  other  duties  to  perform, 
the  work  of  the  supervision  and  sanitary  maintenance  of  82,000  tene- 
ment houses  is  apt  to  be  somewhat  neglected. 

The  report  of  every  previous  Tenement  House  Commission  has 
called  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  the  D^artmentNx>f  Health  has  not 
had  a  sufficient  number  of  inspectors^4oWoperlyj)erform  its  duties, 
and  as  a  consequence,  the  number  of  such  inspectors  has  been  from 
time  to  time  slightly  increased.  This,  however,  has  failed  to  meet 
the  situation. 

It  is  to  be  noted  also  that  there  is  no  special  bureau  of  the  Health 
Department  for  the  supervision  of  the  tenement  houses,  nor  is  there 
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any  offioial  or  employee  of  this  department  devoting  his  entire  time 
to  suoh  work,  but  that  the  inspectors  are  given  districts  throughout 
the  city  and  are  required  to  inspect  all  buildings  within  these  dis- 
tricts. The  fact  that  the  department  no  longer  makes  inspections 
on  its  own  initiative,  but  does  most  of  its  work  on  complaint  of  citi- 
sens,  shows  that  a  radical  change  is  imperative.  It  should  not  be 
necessary  for  any  considerable  number  of  such  complaints  to  be  filed. 
There  ^ould  be  systematic,  regular,  thorough,  and  adequate  in- 
spection of  all  the  tenement  houses  in  this  city  at  all  times.  If  such 
inspection  were  carried  on,  the  greater  part  of  the  tenement  house 
evils  would  be  remedied  without  the  necessity  for  the  filing  of  com- 
plaints, or  for  taking  legal  proceedings,  or  for  the  issuance  of  the 
numerous  ** orders'*  that  are  now  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  To  any  one  of  experience  in  sanitary  affairs,  it  is  obvious 
that  if  such  inspection  is  properly  carried  out  the  sanitary  evils  will 
very  greatly  diminish.  It  has  been  the  history  of  Glasgow  and  all 
other  well-administered  municipalities.  In  Glasgow  there  are  150 
sanitary  inspectors  and  in  London  about  280.  While  the  Commis- 
sion appreciates  that  so  large  a  force  means  additional  outlay  by  the  . 
city,  it  believes  that  any  sum  of  money  likely  to  be  spent  for  this 
work  would  be  a  paying  investment  both  to  the  city  and  the  State. 

NON-ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE    LAW  IN  NEW  TENEMENTS 

Out  of  888  new  tenement  houses  in  course  of  construction  which 
were  inspected  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  only  fifteen  were  found 
in  which  there  were  no  violations  of  law.  In  the  other  boroughs 
there  was  no  such  house  found  in  which  there  was  no  violation. 

There  is  probably  no  provision  of  the  law  more  important  than  that 
which  limits  the  proportion  of  lot  area  to  be  occupied  by  a  building. 

Of  the  286  tenements  where  this  information  was  obtainable, 
282,  or  99  per  cent,  covered  more  than  65  per  cent  of  the  lot ;  274, 
or  96  per  cent,  more  than  70  per  cent  of  tiie  lot ;  and  88,  or  81  per 
cent,  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  lot,  the  extreme  limit  of  discretion 
given  to  the  Building  Department.  Twenty-nine  tenements  occu- 
pied 80  per  cent  of  lot  area  or  over.  These  percentages  in  other 
boroughs  were  somewhat  less.  In  Manhattan,  out  of  the  houses 
examined  in  these  particulars,  67  per  cent  had  the  floors  of  their 
public  halls,  97  per  cent  their  stairs,  and  58  per  cent  the  walls  en- 
closing their  stairs  constructed  of  wood. 

The  law  requires  all  these  parts  of  the  building  to  be  of  ''  slow- 
burning  or  fireproof  construction.*' 

In  Brooklyn  the  percentages  were  66  per  cent,  100  per  cent,  and 
70  per  cent  respectively. 
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DIVIDED  RESPONSIBILITY  — ONE  CAUSE  OF  THE  NON-ENFORCE- 
MENT OF  THE  LAW 

A  study  of  the  moyement  for  tenement  house  reform  in  this 
city  during  the  past  sixty  years  points  to  the  conclusion  that  a  large 
part  of  the  failure  to  accomplish  this  reform  has  been  due  to  the 
\  lack  of  some  one  special  body  charged  with  the  care  and  oversight 
of  the  tenement  houses.  At  present  the  enforcement  of  the  differ- 
ent laws  in  relation  to  these  buildings  is  divided  among  four  dif- 
ferent city  departments :  the  Health  Department,  the  Building 
Department,  the  Fire  Department,  and  the  Police  Department,  each 
one  of  which  is  charged  with  many  other  duties.  Allusion  has  al- 
ready been  made  to  the  other  duties  of  the  Health  Department.  The 
Department  of  Buildings,  in  addition  to  inspecting  tenement  houses, 
has  the  work  of  examining,  approving,  and  recording  all  plans  for 
all  new  buildings  and  the  inspection  of  private  dwellings,  hotels, 
lodging  houses,  office  buildings,  stores,  lofts,  warehouses,  factories, 
stables,  schools,  churches,  hospitals,  theatres,  etc.,  etc.  Also  the 
inspection  of  plumbing  work  in  all  buildings,  the  inspection  of  all 
passenger  elevators  in  the  city,  the  inspection  of  unsafe  buildings 
the  making  of  soil  tests,  the  making  of  tests  of  new  structural  and 
fireproof  material,  etc.,  etc.  The  Building  Department  officials  testi- 
fied before  the  Commission  that  there  was  no  special  bureau  in 
their  department  charged  with  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  tenement 
house  laws,  and  that  no  distinction  was  made  between  tenement 
houses  and  other  buildings  in  regard  to  the  amount  of  attention 
given  to  such  work. 

The  main  duty  of  the  Fire  Department  is  the  extinguishment  of 
fires ;  in  addition  to  this  duty,  however,  it  is  charged  with  certain 
other  duties  with  reference  to  the  storage  of  combustible  materials  ; 
and  in  regard  to  tenement  houses  is  charged  with  a  divided  respon- 
sibility for  the  prevention  of  the  encumbrance  of  fire-escapes.  It 
also  has  certain  duties  with  reference  to  bakeries,  liquor  stores,  paint 
shops,  and  drug  stores  in  existing  tenement  houses.  It  has  no  force 
available  for  such  work  and  can  give  it  but  slight  ajbtention.  It  is 
obvious  also  that  men  who  have  been  trained  to  fight  fires  cannot  be 
economically  used  for  work  of  ordinary  inspection. 

The  Police  Department,  in  addition  to  its  police  duties,  shares 
with  the  Health  Department  the  responsibility  for  the  sanitary 
inspection  of  tenement  houses,  and  is  required  to  report  all  violations 
of  the  tenement  house  laws  and  ordinances,  and  also  of  the  sanitary 
code.  It  also  shares  with  the  Fire  Department  the  responsibility 
for  the  enforcement  of  the  law  in  regard  to  the  encumbrance  of  fire- 
escapes  on  tenement  houses. 
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It  is  apparent  that  the  enforcement  of  the  tenement  house  laws, 
being  only  a  small  part  of  the  work  of  these  four  different  depart- 
ments, must  receive  a  comparatively  small  amount  of  attention, 
'niis  sjvtem  possesses  other  disadvantages  equally  great.  Responsi- 
bility being  divided,  it  is  diiBcult  to  hold  any  particular  person  or 
department  accountable  for  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  This  be- 
came very  apparent  to  the  Commission  at  the  public  hearings,  where 
testimony  was  given  by  the  different  city  officials.  The  responsi- 
bility for  very  serious  violations  of  the  law  was  shifted  from  one 
official  to  another  to  such  an  extent  as  to  elicit  the  statement  from 
the  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel,  that  ^^The  shifting  of  official 
responsibility  has  become  quite  a  science.'*  When  we  consider  that 
the  physical,  moral,  and  industrial  welfare  of  a  large  part  of  the 
community  is  directly  affected  by  this  shifting  of  official  responsi- 
bility the  consequences  become  most  serious. 

A  SEPARATE  TENEMENT  HOUSE  DEPARTMENT  NECESSARY 

For  the  reasons  above  advanced  the  Commission  is  of  opinion 
that  the  best  solution  of  the  present  and  future  tenement  house 
problem  will  come  through  the  creation  of  a  separate  department 
charged  with  no  duty  except  the  8ui)ervision  of  the  tenement  houses 
—  a  department  of  such  size  as  to  adequately  fulfil  such  functions. 
This  suggestion  is  entirely  in  accord  with  the  principle  of  the  divi- 
sion of  labor.  It  is  also  in  line  with  the  historical  development  of 
municipal  organization. 

In  the  past  the  Building  Department  was  a  bureau  of  the  Fire 
Department.  As  the  city  increased  in  size  and  the  building  laws 
beoime  more  complex  and  the  work  of  inspection  multiplied,  it  was 
found  necessary  to  create  a  separate  department  to  administer  the 
buUding  laws.  This  Commission  believes  that  the  time  has  now 
come  when  the  creation  of  a  separate  Tenement  House  Department 
is  imperative.  It  has,  therefore,  presented  with  this  report  a  bill  for 
the  creation  of  such  a  department. 

In  making  this  recommendation  the  Tenement  House  Commis- 
sion is  simply  repeating  the  recommendation  that  was  urged  upon 
the  Legislature  by  the  first  Committee  appointed  to  investigate  this 
subject.  This  Committee  was  composed  of  five  members  of  the 
Assembly,  who  made  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  report  upon 
tenement  house  conditions  in  New  York  at  that  time.  We  have 
alluded  elsewhere  to  the  value  of  this  report.  Had  their  recom- 
mendations for  a  Tenement  House  Department,  or,  as  they  called  it, 
for  a  ^  Board  of  Home  Commissioners,**  been  adopted,  the  evils  that 
now  threaten  to  overwhelm  the  community  would  not  exist.     No 
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one  who  has  studied  the  tenement  house  problem  can  help  being 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  the  conditions  described  in  the  reports  of 
each  of  the  different  bodies  who  have  investigated  this  subject  at 
different  periods  are  in  nearly  every  case  the  same.  The  Commis- 
sion believes  that  the  continuous  attention,  year  in  and  year  out,  of 
some  one  body  directly  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  tenement 
house  laws  is  essential  for  their  administration,  and  that  it  can  with 
especial  propriety  urge  upon  the  Legislature  the  adoption  of  recom- 
mendations made  to  that  body  forty  years  ago  by  a  committee  of  its 
own  members. 

The  necessity  for  the  creation  of  such  a  Tenement  House  Depart- 
ment implies  also  the  necessity  for  a  careful  scheme  of  its  organiza- 
tion. The  Commission  has  therefore  recommended,  in  one  of  the 
bills  which  accompany  this  report,  that  this  department  shall  be  or- 
ganized along  certain  definite  lines  ;  that  at  its  head  shall  be  a  sin- 
gle Commissioner,  who  shall  have  complete  control  of  his  department, 
and  who  shall  be  the  sole  individual  whom  the  people  of  New  York 
can  hold  responsible  for  any  violation  of  the  laws  in  relation  to  tene- 
ment houses.  If,  then,  the  laws  are  not  enforced,  there  will  be  no 
opportunity  for  the  shifting  of  responsibility,  and  the  people  will 
know  with  whom  they  have  to  deal,  and  will  be  able  to  apply  the 
proper  remedy.  In  such  a  department  there  should  be  bureaus, 
charged  with  specific  functions.  Prior  to  1892,  the  duty  of  enforc- 
ing the  tenement  house  laws  was  vested  almost  entirely  in  the  Board 
of  Health,  especially  that  portion  of  the  tenement  house  law  relating 
to  light  and  ventilation.  In  1892,  however,  these  functions  were 
transferred  to  the  newly  created  Department  of  Buildings.  The 
officers  of  the  Department  of  Health  have  always  considered  this  a 
serious  mistake.  If  the  inspections  made  by  the  Tenement  House 
Commission  of  new  tenement  houses  constructed  during  the  past 
year  are  any  criterion,  that  opinion  would  seem  to  be  confirmed. 
r  Leaving  aside,  however,  all  other  questions  of  administration,  it 
lis  apparent  that  the  duty  of  enforcing  the  laws  in  relation  to  the 
flight  and  ventilation  of  new  tenement  houses  should  be  placed  in  a 
Idepartment  whose  daily  duties  take  its  officers  and  employees  into 
[existing  tenement  houses,  and  who  are  thereby  familiar  with  existing 
V^vils  and  qualified  to  pass  intelligently  on  these  important  particu- 
lars in  the  planning  of  new  tenement  houses.  At  present,  the 
officials  of  the  Building  Department  practically  never  go  into  a  com- 
pleted tenement  house.  Their  duties  :ceasfi. After  the  constructioai^ 
di^  building  js  finished.  They  therefore  are  not  likely  to  be  familiar 
with  tenementliouse  evils.  They  will  not  have  the  knowledge  or 
experience  necessary  to  fit  them  to  pass  upon  the  sanitary  questions 
that  arise  in  considering  the  light  and  ventilation  of  a  new  tenement 
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house.  The  testimony  of  the  Building  Commissioners  that  the  pres- 
ent laws  were  adequate  and  that  the  present  type  of  air  shaft  was 
entirely  sufficient  in  size,  notwithstanding  the  testimony  of  every 
other  witness  who  appeared  before  the  Commission  that  the  air  shaft 
was  a  most  serious  evil  and  of  no  benefit,  indicates  this  conclusively. 
One  of  the  important  bureaus  in  a  Tenement  House  Department,  there- 
fore, will  be  a  new-building  Bureau,  which  will  be  charged  with  the 
duty  of  examining  the  plans  for  all  new  tenement  houses  and  seeing 
that  they  conform  to  the  laws  in  regard  to  light  and  ventilation.  In 
the  bill  submitted  by  the  Commission  it  is  provided  that  the  owner 
of  every  tenement  house,  after  submitting  his  plans  to  the  Tenement 
House  Commissioner,  shall  receive  from  the  Commissioner  a  certifi- 
cate that  the  plans  conform  to  the  tenement  house  laws  in  regard  to 
light  and  ventilation  of  the  building,  if  upon  examination  they  are 
found  to  do  so  ;  and  it  is  further  provided  that  until  such  a  certifi- 
cate has  been  filed  in  the  Department  of  Buildings,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Buildings  shall  not  grant  a  permit  for  the  construction  of 
the  tenement  house. 

The  Commission  has  sought  to  develop  this  idea  of  granting  cer- 
tificates to  a  still  greater  degree  and  has  provided  that,  before  a  new 
tenement  house  may  be  occupied,  the  Tenement  House  Commis- 
sioner shall  cause  an  examination  of  the  building  to  be  made,  to  de- 
termine whether  it  complies  with  the  tenement  house  laws  ;  and  that 
if  the  building  does  not  so  comply,  it  shall  not  be  used  or  occupied 
as  a  tenement  house  until  it  is  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  the  statute.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  found  to  comply  with  the 
laws,  then  a  written  certificate  shall  be  issued  to  the  owner  of  the 
building  to  that  effect.  There  are  many  reasons  why  such  a  recom- 
mendation has  been  made  by  the  Commission.  In  the  first  pli 
the  Commission  finds  that  the  present  system  of  administering  the 
building  laws  fails  to  check  violations  of  the  law,  the  report  of  thcj 
Commissioner  of  Buildings  showing  that  some  twenty-four  thousand 
violations  have  been  filed  in  one  year.  This  is  not  preventing  vio- 
lations. It  was  brought  out,  in  the  testimony  taken  by  the  Commis- 
sion, that  it  was  customary  in  the  Department  of  Buildings  to  send 
a  series  of  notices  to  the  owner  or  architect  of  the  building,  inform- 
ing him  that  violations  of  the  law  had  been  committed  and  threaten- 
ing legal  proceedings  ;  and  it  appears  that  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases  this  series  of  notices  and  letters  was  apt  to  drag  on  anywhere 
from  two  to  six  months  before  an  actual  proceeding  was  begun  in 
court.  By  that  time  the  tenement  house  had  been  completed  and 
usually  sold  to  some  innocent  purchaser,  with  all  the  violations  of 
law  still  in  the  building.  As  these  violations  in  most  cases  cannot 
be  remedied  after  the  building  is  completed  without  radically  reoon- 
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struoting  it,  and  in  some  oases  without  tearing  it  down,  it  is  of 
course  apparent  that  the  violations  in  many  cases  are  not  remedied. 
A  more  serious  consequence,  however,  is  that  the  building  laws  are 
not  feared  by  the  builder.  He  naturally  feels  that  he  can  violate 
them  with  impunity  because  he  is  not  punished,  as  he  knows  that  he 
can  complete  his  building  and  sell  it  before  any  legal  proceedings 
are  commenced.  As  such  proceedings  are  always  taken  against  the 
owner  of  the  property,  it  is  of  no  importance  to  the  builder  whether 
the  new  owner  is  sued  or  not  after  he,  the  builder,  has  disposed  of 
his  house. 

The  law  prescribes  specific  penalties  of  f50  for  each  violation  of 
the  building  law,  and  a  further  penalty  of  9250  for  every  such  viola- 
tion which  is  not  removed  within  ten  days.  The  Assistant  Corpora- 
tion Counsel  testified  before  the  Commission  that,  although  about 
eleven  thousand  violations  of  the  building  law  had  been  filed  in  the 
Boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx,  these  penalties  were  col- 
lected in  only  four  cases. 

The  requirement,  therefore,  that  no  tenement  house  should  be 
occupied  for  living  purposes  until  a  certificate  for  its  completion  in 
compliance  with  the  law  be  issued,  will  not  only  enforce  obedience 
to  law  in  the  simplest  manner,  but  will  do  away  with  the  present 
cumbersome  system  of  threatening  prosecution  and  the  dragging  on 
of  long  legal  proceedings  in  civil  actions.  Such  a  provision  will  also 
be  of  great  value  to  investors  in  tenement  house  property,  and  will 
be  a  great  protection  to  guarantee  and  trust  companies  and  to  insur- 
ance companies  and  other  fiduciary  institutions  investing  their  capi- 
tal in  buildings  of  this  class. 

The  Commission  is  convinced,  that  if  this  plan  is  adopted,  in  a 
very  short  time  it  will  become  customary  for  no  financial  institution 
to  make  a  loan  upon  such  property  unless  the  builder  can  exhibit  a 
certificate  that  the  building  complies  with  the  tenement  house  laws. 
It  is  also  the  right  of  a  builder  who  has  sought  to  comply  with  the 
law  and  who  has  done  so,  to  know  once  for  all  whether  his  building 
complies  with  the  law  ;  otherwise,  he  may  be  persecuted  by  having 
petty  violations  served  upon  him  after  the  building  is  finished.  In 
many  cases  such  things  6ccut  and  are  a  source  of  great  injustice  to 
the  honest  builder.  We  find  that  such  a  system  of  granting  certifi- 
cates is  now  carried  on  by  the  great  majority  of  architects,  it  being 
the  custom  for  the  owner  not  to  make  payments  to  the  builder  ex- 
cept upon  a  certificate  from  the  architect  that  the  work  has  been 
done  properly.  We  find  also  that  the  building  laws  in  Philadelphia 
and  in  Chicago  prescribe  an  exactly  similar  method  of  procedure  in 
regard  to  the  construction  of  fire-escapes,  and  that  the  laws  in  Glas- 
gow and  Edinburgh  require  that  no  new  dwelling  house  shall  be 
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ooonpied  UDtil  a  certificate  has  been  issued  by  the  proper  authority 
that  it  oonforms  to  the  law.  This  recommendation  has  been  urged 
upon  the  Commission  by  the  Assistant  Corporation  Counsel,  who  also 
suggested  the  additional  requirement  that  the  Commissioner  of 
Water  Supply  should  not  permit  water  to  be  turned  on  in  a  new 
tenement  house  until  such  a  certificate  had  been  issued. 

It  may  seem,  at  first  thought,  that  the  jurisdiction  of  such  a 
Tenement  House  Department  in  relation  to  new  buildings  might 
oyerlap  or  interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Building  Depart- 
ment in  respect  to  such  houses.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as 
the  laws  in  relation  to  light  and  ventilation  apply  only  to  tenement 
and  lodging  houses  and  not  to  other  kinds  of  buildings.  The  exami« 
nation  of  the  structural  parts  of  the  building  will  still  be  under  the 
Department  of  Buildings,  and  it  will  be  only  those  special  require- 
ments which  apply  to  tenement  houses  and  not  to  other  buildings 
that  will  be  enforced  by  the  Tenement  House  Department. 

The  work  of  the  new  Tenement  House  Department  will,  however, 
relate  mainly  to  the  sanitary  supervision  of  existing  tenements. 
This,  of  course,  will  necessitate  the  creation  in  such  a  department  of 
a  Sanitary  Inspection  Bureau.  To  be  effective,  this  bureau  should 
be  of  a  size  sufficient  to  inspect  every  tenement  house  in  the  city  at 
least  once  a  month.  The  Commission  has  made  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  blocks  in  the  distinctively  tenement  districts  of  the  city, 
and  finds  that  on  the  Island  of  Manhattan  there  are  about  twelve 
hundred  such  blocks.  It  also  finds  that  an  ordinary  inspector  could 
make  a  complete  and  thorough  inspection  of  every  tenement  house 
from  cellar  to  roof  at  least  once  a  month,  provided  he  had  a  district 
assigned  to  him  of  about  twelve  blocks,  and  that  undoubtedly  after 
such  work  of  inspection  had  been  carried  on  for  a  while  it  would  be 
possible  to  give  to  the  inspector  a  larger  district.  This  would  mean, 
therefore,  Uiat  it  would  be  necessary  to  have  a  force  of  about 
100  inspectors  for  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  and  for  the  whole  city  of 
Oreater  New  York  the  Commission  has  estimated  that  a  force  of  about 
190  inspectors  would  be  necessary  to  adequately  perform  this  work. 

This  does  not  mean  190  additional  city  employees.  That 
there  should  be  more  inspectors  in  such  a  new  Department  to 
adequately  fulfil  its  duties  than  are  now  engaged  in  tenement 
house  inspection  in  the  Building  and  Health  Departments,  is 
apparent,  but  except  to  this  extent  the  inspectors  in  the  new  Ten- 
ement House  Department  would  only  take  the  place  of  those  now 
employed  in  other  city  departments  for  tenement  house  supervision, 
and  whose  services  in  these  other  departments  would  no  longer 
be  necessary. 

In  the  organization  of  such  a  department  or  bureau,  it  would  be 
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desirable  to  have  some  system  of  checking  the  work  of  the  inspectors 
by  means  of  special  inspectors,  who  act  somewhat  in  the  nature 
of  roundsmen  in  the  Police  Department.  Such  a  system  is  now  in 
vogue  in  the  Building  Department,  and  is  found  to  work  admirably. 
It  would  also  be  desirable  to  have  a  number  of  inspectors  to  make 
night  inspections,  so  as  to  prevent  overcrowding  in  tenement  houses, 
this  being  the  only  way  that  this  evil  can  be  dealt  with.  The  num- 
ber of  inspectors  provided  for  ifx  the  recommendations  of  the  Com- 
mission includes  all  of  these.  J^ome  of  these  inspectors  might  be 
wome^^  The  duty  of  the  Sanitary  Inspection  Bureau  would  be  to 
inspect  all  the  lower  grade  of  tenement  houses  in  the  city  at  least 
once  a  month.  Such  an  examination  should  concern  itself,  not  simply 
with  the  first  floor  of  the  building,  as  is  often  the  case  now,  but 
should  include  the  cellars,  roofs,  halls,  yards,  water-closets,  plumbing, 
and  all  other  parts  of  the  building.  With  a  corps  of  inspectors  of 
this  kind  under  proper  administration,  we  believe  that  a  complete 
transformation  would  be  effected  in  New  York's  tenement  houses, 
that  the  present  dark  halls  would  be  kept  lighted,  that  buildings 
would  be  adequately  supplied  with  water  and  kept  clean,  and  that 
there  would  be  very  soon  almost  no  sanitary  abuses.  The  problem 
is  purely  one  of  adequate  inspection.  Besides  the  sanitary  inspec- 
tion of  tenement  houses,  to  see  that  they  are  maintained  in  proper 
condition,  the  duty  would  also  devolve  upon  this  bureau  of  seeing 
that  certain  dangerous  trades  in  tenement  houses  are  kept  within 
proper  restrictions ;  by  this  we  refer  to  bakeries,  paint  shops,  and 
similar  stores  in  buildings  of  this  kind.  This  duty  at  present 
devolves  upon  the  Fire  Department,  and  this  department  would 
therefore  be  relieved  from  this  duty.  It  would  also  devolve  upon 
the  Sanitary  Inspection  Bureau  to  make  a  thorough  sanitary  exami- 
nation of  the  tenement  houses  in  the  city,  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  buildings  are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  it  would 
be  the  duty  of  the  Tenement  House  Commissioner,  either  to  see  that 
these  buildings  were  vacated  or  were  put  in  proper  condition.  There 
are  many  such  buildings  in  the  city  at  the  present  time.  In  some, 
slight  alterations  would  make  the  buildings  habitable  ;  in  others, 
more  extensive  alterations  would  be  needed  ;  and  in  still  others,  the 
buildings  should  either  be  permanently  vacated  or  torn  down.  At 
present,  these  duties  devolve  upon  the  Department  of  Health.  In 
1896,  about  a  hundred  such  buildings  were  condemned  by  that 
Department,  and  many  of  them  were  torn  down  and  others  per- 
manently vacated,  while  still  others  were  altered  so  as  to  be  fit  for 
habitation.  The  Commission  finds,  however,  that  this  work  has 
practically  stopped  since  1896,  although  the  Department  of  Health 
has  full  power  to  proceed  with  it. 
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In  addition  to  these  two.bareaus,  it  is  very  desirable  that  there 
shoold  be  a  Bureau  of  Records  in  the  Tenement  House  Department, 
which  should  keep  the  records  of  every  tenement  house  in  such  man- 
ner and  form  as  would  enable  the  Tenement  House  Commissioner  to 
know,  at  any  time,  all  the  facts  in  reference  to  any  one  tenement 
hoose.  Previous  Tenement  House  Commissions  have  been  much 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  having  such  statistics  available,  and 
have  sought  to  accomplish  this.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  recommen- 
dations of  one  of  these  Commissions,  a  Registrar  of  Statistics  was 
appointed  in  the  Department  of  Health,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
the0e  statistics  of  tenement  houses.  Most  of  his  time,  however,  is 
taken  up  with  the  keeping  of  the  vital  statistics  of  the  city,  and  the 
registry  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths.  This,  of  course,  does  not 
meet  in  any  way  the  purpose  sought  to  be  accomplished.  What  is 
needed  ia  some  system  of  keeping  the  records  of  every  tenement 
house  so  that  all  the  facts  in  connection  with  that  house  may  be  seen 
at  a  glance.  It  seems  to  the  Commission  desirable,  therefore,  to 
adopt  some  system  of  keeping  records,  which  would  show  a  diagram 
of  each  tenement  house,  with  the  shape  of  the  building,  its  width 
and  depth,  also  the  measurements  of  the  unoccupied  area,  showing 
the  shafts,  courts,  and  yards.  This  diagram  should  include  a  plan 
of  the  second  or  typical  floor  of  the  building,  giving  the  size  and 
arrangement  of  the  rooms,  with  all  doors,  stairs,  windows,  halls, 
and  partitions.  Such  record  should  also  contain  a  statement  of 
the  date  or  approximate  date  when  the  building  was  erected ;  also 
the  total  deaths  in  each  building  during  each  year  should  be  re- 
oorded,  as  well  as  the  annual  death-rate  of  the  building,  and  in  such 
statement  the  deaths  of  adults  and  children  should  be  differentiated. 
Where  these  deaths  were  caused  by  a  contagious  disease,  a  statement 
ihould  be  made  to  this  effect  and  the  nature  of  the  disease  indicated. 
Similarly,  all  cases  of  sickness  occurring  in  each  tenement  house 
should  be  recorded.  In  addition  to  these  records,  it  would  seem  to 
the  Commission  also  to  be  of  value  to  have  on  file  the  records  of  the 
number  of  applications  for  charitable  relief  from  each  tenement 
house.  Undoubtedly  the  leading  charitable  societies  of  the  city 
would  be  willing  to  furnish  such  information.  It  would  also  be  im- 
portant to  have  from  the  Police  Department  a  record  of  the  number 
of  arrests  which  have  been  made  from  each  tenement  house  and  the 
age  of  the  person  arrested.  If  such  a  system  were  adopted,  it  would 
soon  be  known  what  buildings  in  the  city  were  having  a  bad  effect 
upon  the  health,  morals,  and  industrial  weU-being  of  the  community. 

The  Commission  finds  that  there  are  a  number  of  houses  in  the 
city  which  are  permanently  infected  with  tuberculosis,  and  that 
families  moving  into  such  houses  without  knowing  these  facts  have 
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baeome  infedad  with  tlds  dread  diaeaae.  Dr.  Biggs,  of  the  D^art- 
mant  of  Health,  haa  ahown  in  the  apecial  report  which  he  has  wiittan 
for  the  Commianon  aad  which  forma  part  of  this  report,  that  in  ooa 
part  of  the  citj,  in  one  block,  there  are  at  least  three  tenement  honaea 
in  whidi  hare  occurred  twenty-two  cases  of  tuberculosis  in  each 
honae  within  the  paat  five  jears.  While  the  collection  of  these  at^ 
tiatics  would  be  justified  because  of  the  jMsientific  interest  of  the  in- 
formation obtained,  it  ia  not  for  such  reason  that  the  Commisaion 
urgea  the  adoption  of  such  a  plan.  It  is  because  they  believe  that  it 
is  essential  for  the  Tenement  House  Commissioner  to  have  such  data, 
if  he  is  to  intelligently  administer  the  tenement  house  laws,  and  that 
if  such  data  were  available  there  would  be  no  question  what  tenement 
houses  should  be  most  guarded  by  frequent  inspection  and  ^diat 
buildings  should  be  vacated. 

In  providing  for  the  organization  of  this  department^  the  Ten- 
ement House  Commission,  in  making  its  recommendations,  haa 
followed  along  the  lines  of  previous  legislation  upon  this  subject, 
and  has,  in  nearly  every  case,  adopted  the  present  provisions  of  the 
Charter  in  r^^rd  to  the  organization  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
giving  to  the  Tenement  House  Department  powers  similar  to  thoae 
now  enjoyed  by  the  latter.  In  no  case  do  the  powers  given  to  the 
Tenement  House  Department  exceed  the  powers  now  vested  in  the 
Department  of  Health,  but  on  the  contrary  are  not  so  great.  It  ia 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  no  way  are  the  present  powers  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  in  regard  to  the  general  health  of  the  com- 
munity, interfered  with  in  the  slightest  degree.  The  Commission 
believes  that  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  Department  of  Health 
should  retain  all  its  present  powers.  It  has,  however,  transferred  to 
the  Tenement  House  Department  certain  duties  now  imposed  upon 
the  Department  of  Health.  Such  duties  are  solely  the  duties  of  the 
inspection  of  tenement  bouses.  While  a  transfer  of  such  work  will 
probably  mean  that  a  number  of  the  present  employees  of  the  Health 
Department  will  be  available  for  other  work,  the  Commission  has  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  provide  in  detail  for  the  working  out  of  the 
transfer  of  these  men,  but  believes  that  such  matters  had  better  be 
left  for  future  adjustment. 

In  considering  all  these  matters,  it  is  important  to  consider,  not 
only  the  present  needs  of  the  city,  but  the  future  needs  as  well.  If 
the  development  which  has  taken  place  in  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx 
in  the  last  five  years,  whereby  a  suburban  or  semi-suburban  district 
has  been  transformed  into  an  overcrowded  tenement  district,  is  any 
criterion  of  the  future  development  of  the  city,  no  time  can  be  lost 
in  putting  into  operation  an  adequate  method  of  properly  supervising 
the  city's  tenement  houses. 
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DEFINITION  OF  A  TENEMENT  HOUSE 

A  tenement  house  as  defined  by  law  is  ^^Any  house  occupied 
at  the  home  or  residence  of  three  families  or  more,  living  inde- 
pendently of  each  other,  and  doing  their  cooking  upon  the  premises." 
This  definition  includes  those  houses  which  are  popularly  called  ten- 
ements, as  well  as  those  which  are  popularly  called  **  flats  "  or  *^  apart- 
ment houses.  *'  Precisely  how  many  of  the  two  and  one-quarter  million 
people  who  constitute  the  tenement  house  population  of  New  York 
lire  in  the  houses  which  would  be  popularly  called  tenements  can- 
not be  stated  with  absolute  accuracy,  because  the  question  involyes 
some  determination  of  the  dividing  line  between  **  tenements," 
**  flats,"  and  **  apartment  houses,"  which  no  one  has  ever  been  able 
as  yet  to  satisfactorily  draw.  If  the  line  is  to  be  drawn  between 
those  houses  which  in  their  coustruction  and  maintenance  require 
reg^nUtion  for  the  protection  of  their  inmates  and  those  which  will 
be  properly  built  and  maintained  from  motives  of  self-interest  with- 
out r^^ard  to  legal  regulations,  it  is  certain  that  more  than  two 
million  people  —  that  is,  more  than  half  the  entire  population  of  New 
York  —  are  dependent  upon  the  existence  and  enforcement  of  a  proper 
tenement  house  law  for  their  health,  protection  against  fire,  and  social 
environment.  It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Commission  that  they 
should  distinguish  between  the  tenement  and  the  apartment  house, 
and  confine  the  operation  of  the  tenement  house  laws  to  the  former. 
All  who  have  made  this  suggestion  have  been  asked.  What  regula- 
tions for  lighting,  ventilation,  fire  protection,  and  sanitation  should 
be  required  by  law  for  the  protection  of  the  dweller  in  an  EaBt  Side 
tenement,  which  should  not  equally  be  required  for  those  who  live 
in  West  Side  apartments,  or,  even  if  not  required,  would  not  be 
complied  with  from  motives  of  enlightened  self-interest  by  every 
intelligent  owner  of  a  first-class  apartment  house  ?  No  such  regula- 
tion has  been  pointed  out,  nor  has  any  member  of  the  Commission 
been  able  to  suggest  any.  On  the  other  hand,  more  than  twenty 
officials  of  the  Board  of  Health  strongly  recommended  that  no 
change  in  the  law  be  made  for  the  reason  that  there  could  be  no 
distinction  which  would  not  result  in  evasion  of  law,  and  that  the 
only  effect  of  such  a  distinction  would  be  to  give  concessions  to  the 
larger  apartment  houses  which  would  be  objectionable  from  sanitary 
reasons.  If,  therefore,  there  is  no  regulation  appropriate  to  the 
** cheapest  tenement"  which  is  not  equally  appropriate  to  the  most 
expensive  **  apartment  house,"  and  which,  indeed,  would  not  be  com- 
plied with  in  the  latter  case  by  far-sighted  owners,  whether  such 
regulation  were  or  were  not  required  by  law,  there  is  no  reason  to 
dimw  a  distfnction  which  since  the  first  enactment  of  a  tenement 
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house  law  in  New  York  has  been  found  unnecessary  and  impracti- 
cable, and  which,  if  drawn,  would  make  one  set  of  laws  for  the  rich 
and  another  for  the  poor,  a  class  distinction  obnoxious  to  the  demo- 
cratic policy  of  our  State. 

DISCRETIONARY  POWER  TO  CITY  DEPARTMENTS 

In  several  important  parts  of  the  present  tenement  house  laws, 
discretion  is  left  to  different  city  officials  to  modify  their  require- 
ments. Theoretically,  such  a  principle  has  certain  advantages, 
because  it  would  seem  to  enable  discretion  to  be  exercised  to  effect 
the  purpose  of  the  law  under  varying  conditions,  for  all  of  which  it 
might  be  difficult  to  make  precise  provision.  In  practice,  however, 
city  officials  have  been  put  in  the  difficult  position  of  either  refusing 
to  exercise  discretion  plainly  conferred  upon  them  by  law,  and 
thereby  exposing  themselves  to  the  charge  of  unjust  discrimination, 
or  of  exercising  that  discretion  in  practically  every  instance.  They 
have  usually  chosen  the  latter  alternative,  so  that  in  almost  every 
case  that  has  been  done  which  the  extreme  degree  of  discretion 
would  permit.  For  example,  the  law  which  limits  to  65  per  cent 
the  area  of  lot  to  be  occupied  by  any  tenement  house  hereafter 
to  be  constructed  or  altered  gives  discretion  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Buildings  ^*  where  the  light  and  ventilation  of  such  tenement  house 
is  materially  improved  "  to  permit  it  to  occupy  an  additional  area 
not  exceeding  75  per  cent,  and  this  permission  has  been  given 
in  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  all  the  new  tenement  houses 
inspected  by  the  Commission.  Discretionary  power  under  such 
circumstances  results  in  failure  to  accomplish  the  very  purpose 
of  the  law,  and  is  almost  always  a  source  of  difficulty  and  embarrass- 
ment to. city  officials,  who,  however  desirous  of  carrying  out  the 
spirit  of  the  law,  sometimes  find  themselves  exposed  to  influences 
which  they  cannot  easily  resist.  Moreover,  such  discretion  in  the 
hands  of  unworthy  officials  will  often  lead  to  injustice  and  discrim- 
ination. For  these  reasons  the  Commission  has  sought  to  eliminate 
discretionary  power  from  the  proposed  code,  so  far  as  possible,  in  the 
interest  alike  of  the  general  public  and  of  good  city  government. 

FINANCIAL  SIDE  OF  THE  TENEMENT  HOUSE  PROBLEM 

Probably  no  subject  has  been  more  carefully  reviewed  by  the 
Commission  than  the  practicability  of  the  legislation  proposed,  and 
its  effect  on  property  interests.  In  the  many  discussions  had  by  the 
Commission,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  point  of  view  of  the  tenement 
house  owner  has  been  considered  quite  as  much  as  the  point  of  view 
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of  the  tenant,  and  properly  so,  for  though  the  interests  of  landlord 
and  tenant,  superficially  considered,  may  seem  to  be  divergent,  in 
the  ultimate  analysis  they  are  identical.  The  Commission  presents 
with  this  report  two  special  papers  upon  this  subject,  one  dealing 
with  the  question  of  rentals  and  returns  upon  tenement  house  prop- 
erty, both  of  the  ordinary  kind  and  also  of  improved  tenements  ;  the 
other  treating  the  phases  of  the  problem  involved  in  the  ordinary 
methods  of  building  tenement  houses  upon  building  loans  as  a 
QMCulation. 

The  report  of  the  first  Tenement  House  Commission  of  1866  and 
other  early  reports  on  this  subject  are  replete  with  accusations  against 
the  greed  of  landlords,  and  the  profits  on  tenement  house  property 
ore  stated  in  these  reports  at  figures  which  now  seem  almost  fabu- 
lous. Undoubtedly,  at  those  times  the  demand  for  tenement  hou 
oooommodation  was  in  excess  of  the  supply,  partly  incidental  to  the^ 
extraordinary  increase  of  immigration.  At  the  present  time  th^ 
amount  of  accommodation  is  fairly  in  advance  of  the  demand,  and 
indeed  the  investigations  of  the  Commission  show  that  over  9  i)er 
cent  of  the  room  accommodation  in  tenement  houses  is  vacant.  So 
many  varying  circumstances  affect  the  rental  of  the  new  tenement 
house  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  determine  the  average  net  returns 
now  received  from  such  investments.  The  new  house,  which  either 
needs  or  has  but  small  expenditure  for  repairs,  and  is  imder  efficient 
management,  may  produce  a  large  net  income,  while  the  same  house 
built  a  few  years  ago  in  which  many  repairs  have  already  become 
necessary  and  which  has  inefficient  management,  may  produce  but 
little.  The  figures  in  every  case  would  be  misleading  from  the  point 
of  view  of  permanent  investment. 

Dr.  Elgin  R.  L.  Gould,  in  the  special  report  on  this  subject, 
which  follows  this  general  report,  concludes  that  the  average  net 
return  on  the  ordinary  class  of  tenements  now  being  erected,  with- 
out any  mortgage  placed  upon  the  property,  is  6.81  per  cent,  and 
that  when  a  mortgage  is  placed  upon  the  property,  for  about  60  per 
cent  of  its  entire  cost,  that  the  average  net  profit  on  such  property 
is  7.08  per  cent. 

The  Commission  finds  that  substantial  profits  are  realized  in 
QMCulative  operations,  not  only  by  the  building  loan  operator,  but 
also  by  the  speculative  builder,  before  the  tenement  house  has  been 
purchased  by  the  ultimate  investor,  and  that  this  system  of  middle- 
men tends,  as  in  other  industries,  to  increase  the  cost  to  the  consumer, 
who  is  in  this  case  the  tenant.  The  Commission  has  not  thought  it 
practicable  to  recommend  any  specific  legislation  upon  this  subject, 
but  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  plan  of  granting  certificates  to  the 
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owners  of  new  tenement  houses  will  tend  to  remedy  some  abuses  in 
construction  which  now  exist.  The  Commission  would  also  call 
attention  to  the  evils  resulting  from  the  inferior  grade  of  workman- 
ship employed  in  many  tenement  houses.  In  the  ordinary  tenement 
house  the  Commission  finds  that  the  work  is  generally  of  a  low 
grade,  and  that  such  property  is  apt  to  deteriorate  in  a  yery  short 
time.  The  result  is  not  only  a  loss  to  the  investor,  but  a  loss  to  the 
tenement  dweller.  It  means  discomfort,  and  also  means  that  he 
must  pay  higher  rents  to  meet  the  increasing  bills  for  repairs  which 
each  year  grow  greater. 

This  report  has  so  far  been  devoted  to  the  main  evils  of  tenement 
houses  due  to  faulty  construction  and  lack  of  proper  supervision. 
There  are,  however,  other  phases  of  the  tenement  house  problem 
which  are  of  vitial  moment  to  the  welfare  of  the  community  and 
which  deserve  serious  consideration.  For  some  of  these  we  have 
deemed  it  our  duty  to  recommend  legislation.  In  regard  to  others, 
while  we  appreciate  the  necessity  for  a  change  in  the  existing  condi- 
tions, and  mention  them  in  this  report,  we  have  not  deemed  it  within 
our  duties  to  make  specific  recommendations. 

There  are  also  many  suggestions  which  have  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Commission,  among  which  are  several  which  call  for 
special  mention. 

THE  TWENTY-FIVE  FOOT  LOT 

One  suggestion,  which  has  been  pressed  with  great  force,  is  that 
the  building  of  a  new  tenement  on  a  26-foot  lot  should  be  forbidden. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  the  ordinary  lot,  25  feet  by  100  feet, 
is  a  very  disadvantageous  plot  on  which  to  erect  a  well-lighted  and 
well-ventilated  tenement  house,  not  so  much  by  reason  of  its  narrow 
frontage  as  by  reason  of  its  great  depth  as  compared  with  the  front- 
age. There  is,  moreover,  no  question  but  that  the  kind  of  tenement 
which  from  commercial  reasons  is  now  being  and  for  a  long  time  has 
been  built  on  this  lot  unit  lacks  adequate  light  and  air.  If  by  any 
legislative  act  the  dimensions  of  this  lot  unit  could  be  altered,  this 
Commission  would  unhesitatingly  so  recommend.  The  Commission 
believes,  however,  that  the  new  tenement  house  which  can  be  erected 
on  a  26-foot  lot,  under  the  proposed  code,  while  necessarily  inferior 
in  light  and  air  to  one  built  upon  a  larger  lot  area,  is  sanitary  and 
should  not  be  prohibited.  The  25-foot  tenement  will  undoubtedly 
gradually  give  place  to  a  type  of  greater  frontage.  The  advantage 
and  economy,  both  in  construction  and  operation,  of  the  tenement 
on  a  larger  area  are  already  producing  such  a  change.    An  examina- 
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tion  of  the  plans  filed  in  the  Building  Department  for  new  tenement 
lioaaes  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1900  shows  that  in  61  per 
oent  of  the  cases  the  owners  had  a  larger  width  of  lot  than  25 
feet  to  build  upon,  and  therefore  could,  if  they  had  so  desired,  haye 
adopted  a  larger  unit. 

The  same  economic  causes  which  have  already  abolished  the 
small  lot  from  many  business  sections  of  the  city,  which  have  been 
rebuilt,  will  be  equally  operative  as  old  tenements  are  torn  down. 

LICENSING  OP  TENEMENT  HOUSES 

A  subject  which  has  had  careful  consideration  by  the  Commission 
has  been  a  plan  for  the  licensing  of  tenement  houses.  This  plan 
was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  its  work  and  has  been  urged  by  a  number  of  people.  The 
idea  was  first  publicly  suggested  in  1879,  and  was  contained  in  the 
proposed  amendment  of  the  tenement  house  act  of  that  year.  That 
part  of  the  act,  however,  was  not  enacted.  The  purpose  of  a  licens- 
ing system  for  tenement  houses  is  twofold.  First,  as  a  means  of 
securing  the  strict  sanitary  control  of  such  buildings,  and,  secondly, 
of  securing  sufiicient  revenue  to  support  an  adequate  department  to 
properly  inspect  the  tenement  houses  of  the  city.  A  plan  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Commission  that  they  should  include  such  a  provision  in 
their  bill  for  a  new  Tenement  House  Department,  it  being  suggested 
that  in  addition  to  the  certificate  to  be  granted  by  the  Tenement 
House  Commissioner  upon  the  completion  of  a  new  tenement  house, 
there  should  also  be  adopted  a  system  of  granting  annual  certificates 
to  owners  of  all  tenement  houses  to  the  effect  that  their  buildings 
ocMnplied  with  the  tenement  house  laws,  and  forbidding  the  occupa- 
tion of  any  tenement  which  had  not  received  such  a  certificate. 
This  recommendation  also  carried  with  it  a  scheme  for  a  system  of 
fees  to  be  charged  for  the  granting  of  such  certificates  varying  from 
95  to  $10,  depending  upon  the  number  of  families  accommodated  in 
the  different  buildings.  These  fees  were  so  small  that  they  could 
hardly  have  been  appreciably  felt  by  the  owner  of  a  tenement  house, 
or  distributed  on  the  tenants  in  the  form  of  rent,  but  they  would, 
however,  have  provided  sufficient  revenue  for  the  support  of  the 
Tenement  House  Department.  It  appears  that  lodging  houses  at 
present  are  licensed  by  the  Board  of  Health,  and  that  a  system  of 
licensing  has  been  carried  out  to  a  large  extent,  not  only  in  this 
State,  but  in  other  States  and  countries,  affecting  a  great  variety  of 
oocupations.  The  Commission  finds  that  in  Cliicago,  for  instance, 
builders  and  architects  are  licensed,  while  in  this  State  plumbers, 
physicians,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  occupations  are  licensed. 
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While  the  Commissioii  inclines  to  believe  that  such  a  plan  has  many 
advantages,  it  has  not  deemed  it  wise  to  recommend  that  it  be  put 
in  force  without  further  deliberation,  and  at  least  until  after  a  new 
Tenement  House  Department  has  been  organized  and  its  machinery 
has  been  set  in  motion. 

TENEMENT  HOUSE  LIMITS 

Among  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  to  the  Commission 
was  one  that  a  law  should  be  passed  establishing  tenement  house 
limits,  similar  to  the  present  fire  limits  of  the  city,  so  that  after  a 
certain  date  no  tenement  house  should  be  allowed  to  be  built  outside 
of  such  limits.  This  recommendation  was  made  with  the  purpose  of 
safeguarding  the  outlying  sections  of  the  city  from  the  evils  that 
exist  in  the  lower  portions. 

The  enactment  of  such  a  law,  however,  involves  many  varied 
questions,  to  which  the  Commission  has  not  been  able  to  give 
sufficient  consideration  to  warrant  it  at  this  time  in  making  any 
recommendations. 

THE  BRONX 

If  there  be  any  district  of  the  city  where  it  would  seem  that  the 
need  for  tenement  limits  were  greatest,  it  is  the  Borough  of  the 
Bronx.  This  borough  seems  to  be  the  natural  residence  portion  of 
Greater  New  York,  particularly  for  those  who  cannot  afford  to  live 
expensively,  and  who  wish  to  enjoy  suburban  life.  Until  lately  it 
has  consisted  of  many  small  settlements,  some  of  which  have  had, 
until  annexed  to  New  York,  local  governments  of  their  own,  and 
have  been  occupied  usually  by  people  of  moderate  means  who  built 
plain,  small  houses,  usually  detached,  on  their  land.  The  streets 
were  generally  country  roads,  and  the  life  led  there  was  rural. 
Since  annexation  the  city  has  changed  the  character  of  the  streets 
or  roads  of  this  district,  and  now  they  are  generally  sewered  and 
asphalted  or  paved,  and  have  police  and  fire  protection.  Within 
three  or  four  years  the  electric  street  railroads  have  been  intro- 
duced, and  now  they  extend  all  over  the  district,  with  many  more  to 
be  built,  and  all  concentrating  either  at  Tfcird  Avenue  andOnejHun- 
flrtil  nnd  TwAn^y-ninth  Street  or  at  Macomb's  D&M  Bridge.  I'hese 
railroads,  with  the  opening  ana  improving  ot  the  streets,  have  been 
the  cause  of  the  great  growth  of  this  borough  within  the  past  few 
years.  This  growth  can  be  said  to  be  principally  confined  to  the 
lower  and  centre  line  of  travel,  that  is,  near  or  within  reach  of  Third 
Avenue. 

The  growth  of  this  borough  within  the  past  few  years  has  been 
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onpreoedented,  the  population  having  increased  from  74,086  in  1890 
to  300,607  in  1900. 

The  number  of  tenement  houses  in  the  Bronx  is  to-day  4866 
and  the  tenement  house  population  106,027. 

The  new  buildings  built  especially  at  the  lower  end  consist  mostly 
of  four  or  five  story  brick  tenements,  built  generally  in  groups  of 
from  three  to  twenty.  They  have  in  some  cases  four  families  on  a 
floor,  and  are  like  the  ordinary  cheap  flats  which  are  so  numerous  in 
Harlem.  There  were  about  seven  hundred  of  these  tenements  built 
in  this  district  in  1899,  and  it  is  probable  that  in  a  very  short  time 
there  will  be  more  than  a  thousand  of  them  erected  each  year  in  the 
Borough  of  the  Bronx.  It  seems  to  be  a  fact,  when  tenements  of 
this  kind  are  built  in  a  street,  which  until  then  had  been  occupied  by 
small  single  or  two-family  houses,  that  the  occupants  of  these  small 
houses  are  driven  out ;  then  the  property  becomes  vacant  and  de- 
preciates in  value,  and  when  sold  the  small  dwellings  are  torn  down 
and  flats  are  built  in  their  place,  thus  transforming  a  street  that  was 
once  quiet  and  sunny  into  one  which  is  busy  and  dark,  and  bringing 
into  it  a  class  of  tenants  which  is  not  desirable.  This  change  of 
occupancy  is  very  marked,  and  if  allowed  to  go  on  imchecked,  will 
cause  in  a  few  years  the  whole  of  the  lower  part  of  the  Borough 
of  the  Bronx  to  be  covered  with  cheap  flats,  housing  a  floating 
population  and  injuring  the  sanitary  and  moral  conditions  of  the 
borough. 

SMALL  HOUSES 

In  the  study  of  the  tenement  house  problem,  the  Commission 
has  had  in  mind  always  the  future  development  of  New  York  City, 
as  well  as  the  present  needs.  Tlie  Commission  has,  therefore,  caused 
an  investigation  to  be  made  as  to  the  possibilities  of  small  houses  in 
the  suburbs  of  New  York,  to  accommodate  the  working  people  of 
the  city.  A  special  report  on  this  subject  has  been  made  and  forms 
part  of  the  report  of  the  Commission.  The  conditions  in  Brooklyn, 
in  Queens,  in  the  Bronx,  and  in  Richmond  have  been  carefully 
studied,  both  as  to  present  development  and  future  possibilities. 
The  experience  also  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  notably  a  city  of 
homes,  has  been  used  as  a  guide,  and  the  conditions  there  have  been 
personally  studied.  The  Commission  had  hoped  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  do  away  with  the  tenement  house  in  New  York  in  the 
future,  and  that  the  greater  city  might  develop  along  the  lines  that 
Philadelphia,  Buffalo,  and  Chicago  have  followed.  The  results  of 
this  study  of  the  suburban  conditions  of  the  present  time  do  not, 
however,  hold  out  any  hope  to  the  Commission  that  the  tenement 
house  system  will  in  Uie  near  future  be  abolished.     Even  with  the 
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great  improvement  that  is  soon  to  come  in  this  city  in  the  way  of 
rapid  transit,  and  by  the  development  of  tunnels  and  bridges,  the 
conditions  will  remain  the  same  because  of  proportionate  increase 
of  the  city's  population. 

MUNICIPAL  TENEMENTS 

Still  another  suggestion  was  that  New  York,  following  in  this 
respect  the  example  of  some  cities  in  Great  Britain,  should  build 
model  tenements  for  its  people  at  public  expense.  The  Commission 
is  not  prepared  to  recommend  such  an  enlargement  of  municipal 
functions.  No  good  purpose  could  be  thereby  served.  At  most 
such  public  buildings  would  better  the  living  conditions  of  a  favored 
few,  who  had  sufficient  influence  to  secure  apartments  in  them,  and 
even  these  would  better  their  living  conditions  at  the  sacrifice  of 
self-dependence.  If  such  model  tenements  are  intended  to  set  an 
example  and  to  demonstrate  what  can  be  done  to  provide  better 
housing  conditions,  they  will  furnish  no  better  demonstration  than 
private  benevolence  has  furnished  in  the  past  and  can  be  relied  upon 
to  furnish  in  the  future.  If  they  are  intended  to  house  the  working 
people,  they  can  at  most  house  only  a  very  small  proportion,  and  by 
so  housing  this  small  proportion  they  will  prevent  the  greater  num- 
ber from  being  effectively  housed  by  other  means,  for  private  enter- 
prise will  not  compete  with  municipal  bounty,  and  when  cities  begin 
to  build  tenements  other  tenement  building  will  cease.  No  large 
city  can  provide  homes  for  all  its  working  people.  So  vast  a  project 
could  not  be  seriously  contemplated.  If  by  providing  for  a  few  it 
prevented  provision  for  the  many,  the  average  condition  of  the  work- 
ing classes  would  be  worse  than  before  the  city  began  to  build.  Nor 
would  there  be  any  limit  to  the  scope  of  municipal  building  opera- 
tions if  once  they  were  begun.  If  cities,  however,  are  to  become 
landlords  at  all,  where  should  the  wage  line  be  drawn  between  those 
for  whom  they  should  and  those  for  whom  they  should  not  provide  ? 
Where,  in  practice,  would  the  line  be  drawn  in  American  cities  where 
democracy  reigns  supreme,  and  the  limit  of  public  bounty  would  be 
ultimately  fixed  by  popular  vote  ?  Even  if  municipal  building  did 
not  stop  private  enterprise,  and  the  municipal  buildings  were  man- 
aged without  favoritism  or  those  evils  which  too  often  attend  gov- 
ernment ownership,  other  objections  would  still  exist.  Tenement 
house  management  is  largely  a  question  of  good  housekeeping  and 
prompt  business  method,  involving  wide  discretion  and  fuU  power. 
The  average  city  official  would  not  be  likely  to  be  a  good  house- 
keeper ;  nor,  even  if  he  were  able  to  forget  that  he  owed  his  place 
in  some  degree  at  least  to  those  whom  he  was  aiding  his  city  to 
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house,  oould  he  use  prompt  business  methods  and  exercise  individual 
dtseretion  under  the  necessarily  cumbrous  and  mechanical  methods 
of  government  system.  The  municipal  tenement  would  inevitably 
be  forced  to  the  wall  in  competition  with  similar  buildings  under  pri- 
Tate  ownership.  Its  rooms  would  be  frequently  vacant  or  its  rents 
would  be  lowered  to  hold  tenants,  and  it  would  become,  more  than 
before,  an  increasing  burden  to  the  taxpayer,  without  any  correspond- 
ing good  to  the  working  classes.  Moreover,  such  buildings  would 
introduce  a  new  element  into  public  service,  already  sufficiently  com- 
plex, and  add  so  many  more  to  the  already  large  number  of  govern- 
ment servants.  If  tenanted  with  a  view  to  votes,  they  might  be  so 
located  and  utilized  by  the  political  party  in  power  as  to  perpetuate 
its  oontrol. 


TAX  EXEMPTION  FOR  MODEL  TENEMENTS 

Another  suggestion  was  that  the  building  of  model  tenements 
which  conformed  to  certain  specified  requirements  of  plan  should 
be  encouraged  by  making  them,  wholly  or  partly,  exempt  from  taxa- 
tion, either  perpetually  or  for  a  term  of  years.  If  municipal  aid  is 
to  be  extended  at  all  to  tenement  house  building,  this  would  be  more 
effective  and  open  to  less  objection  than  any  other  method.  It  would 
be  more  effective  because  it  would  probably  insure  the  building  of 
more  tenements  than  could  be  erected  under  municipal  ownership. 
It  would  be  less  objectionable  because  this  increased  accommodation 
for  the  working  classes  could  be  thus  obtained  at  less  expense  to  the 
dty.  However  large  a  decrease  in  the  tax  revenue  of  the  city  would 
be  thereby  effected,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  less  than  the  increased 
tax  burden  which  would  follow  munici{>al  building  and  mimicipal 
management  of  such  buildings.  The  Commission,  however,  is  not 
ready  to  recommend  any  such  change  in  the  present  system  of  taxa- 
tion. It  would  be  a  distinct  deimrture  from  our  present  public 
policy,  which  taxes  alike  all  real  estate  used  for  business  or  private 
porpoees.  It  would  diminish  tax  revenue.  It  would  change  property 
values  by  artificially  decreasing  the  value  of  the  improved  tenement 
completed  this  year,  and  artificially  increasing  the  value  of  the  same 
tenement  built  next  year.  It  would  immediately  increase  the  income 
of  the  property  owners  whose  new  tenements  were  exempted  from 
tax  burdens,  and  would  only  remotely  decrease  the  rents  of  the  wage- 
earners,  in  whose  interests  it  was  adopted,  for  until  the  increase  in 
tenement  accommodation  became  very  marked  it  is  not  likely  that 
rent  rates  would  be  diminished.  It  would  involve  drawing  some 
line  between  tenements  for  the  poorer  classes  which  were  to  be  en- 
oooraged  by  exemption,  and  other  tenements  not  intended  to  be  so 
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exempt.  Drawing  such  a  line  would  be  extremely  difficult,  how- 
ever it  were  to  be  drawn,  whether  on  the  number  of  rooms  to  the 
apartment,  or  the  size  of  the  rooms,  or  otherwise.  The  exemption 
would  be  likely  to  be  abused,  and  be  claimed  by  those  who  were  not 
intended  to  share  in  these  benefits. 

It  seems  to  us  proper,  however,  to  point  out  that  the  construc- 
tion of  improved  dwellings  for  the  laboring  classes  on  any  large 
scale  is  far  more  likely  to  depend  on  the  efforts  of  corporations  than 
of  individuals,  and  that  the  present  statutes  reg^ding  taxation 
restrain  the  efforts  of  corporations  in  this  direction.  Individual 
investors  may  erect  tenement  houses  and  pay  simply  the  tax  on  real 
estate,  but  corporations  making  precisely  the  same  investment  must 
pay  the  annual  tax  on  their  capital  stock  in  addition  to  the  same  tax 
on  the  real  estate.  The  experience  of  London  and  many  other  large 
cities  besides  New  York  proves  that  the  construction  of  improved 
dwellings  for  working  people  on  any  such  scale  as  may  respond  in 
fair  degree  to  the  needs  of  a  gpreat  city  is  certain  to  depend  mostly 
on  the  efforts  of  corporations,  because  individuals  shrink  from  under- 
takings which  involve  a  large  expenditure  of  money,  a  large  respon- 
sibility for  administration,  and  the  necessity  of  a  close  supervision 
with  tiie  prospect  of  only  a  modest  return  on  the  investment. 

The  State  would  lose  nothing  by  relieving  the  capital  stock  of 
companies  whose  sole  object  is  to  erect  improved  dwellings  from 
annual  taxation  on  their  stock,  because  all  such  corporations  can, 
and  we  believe  do  now,  avoid  the  extra  taxation  by  incurring  mort- 
gage indebtedness;  but  this  proceeding  i*epels  many  conservative 
philanthropic  investors.  Thus,  while  the  State  gains  nothing,  the 
movement  for  the  construction  of  improved  dwellings  for  working 
people  is  retarded  imder  the  present  laws.  Such  legislation  as  would 
place  corporations  whose  sole  investment  is  in  real  estate  on  the 
same  basis  as  individual  property  owners  by  relieving  them  from 
annual  taxation  on  their  stock,  would  be  equitable  and  would  stimu- 
late the  construction  of  improved  dwellings  for  the  laboring  classes. 

This  question,  however,  relates  rather  to  the  general  policy  of 
the  State  respecting  taxation  than  to  the  special  sphere  of  this 
Commission. 

HOW  THE  CITY  CAN  AND  SHOULD  AID  TENEMENT  HOUSE 

DWELLERS 

There  are  expenditures  clearly  within  the  sphere  of  municipal 
action  which  the  city  can  and  should  make  for  the  benefit  of  its 
tenement  house  population. 

The  streets  in  tenement  districts  should  be  paved  with  asphalt 
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or  other  smooth  pavement  so  that  they  can  be  more  readily  kept 
clean.  This  is  especially  desirable  in  the  crowded  tenement  parts 
of  the  city,  where  the  street  is  constantly  used  by  so  large  a  part  of 
the  population,  and  particularly  by  the  children.  It  is  far  more  im- 
portant there  than  in  other  residential  districts.  Oratifying  prog- 
ress in  this  direction  has  been  made  in  the  tenement  house  quarters 
of  New  York.  These  streets  should  be  kept  clean,  and  garbage  and 
ashes  should  be  promptly  removed.  Prompt  and  complete  perform- 
ance of  these  municipal  duties  is  nowhere  more  important  than 
among  the  tenements.  The  standard  of  street  cleaning  has  been 
notably  raised  within  recent  years. 

The  streets  should  be  well  lighted.  In  this  direction,  too,  there 
has  been  improvement.  There  should  be  more  public  conveniences 
and  lavatories.  There  should  be  more  small  parks  and  playgrounds. 
There  should  be  public  bathing  facilities. 

Within  these  spheres  there  is  ample  scope  for  municipal  activity 
and  expenditure,  and  it  is  within  tiiese  spheres  that  such  activity 
and  expenditure  can  accomplish  the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest 
number. 

BATHS 

It  has  been  difficult  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  recommend  the 
compulsory  introduction  of  bathing  facilities  into  all  new  tenement 
houses.  While  all  the  Commissioners  believe  that  such  bathing 
facilities  should  be  afforded  to  the  tenement  dweUer,  many  of  them 
think  it  questionable  whether  at  the  present  time  this  should  be 
made  compulsory  by  legislation.  It  would  be  manifestly  unwise  to 
compel  the  providing  of  a  private  bath  for  each  set  of  rooms.  The 
only  alternative  would  be  the  providing  of  common  baths  to  be  used 
by  a  number  of  families  in  some  part  of  the  building.  ^Chis  doeff^ 
not  commend  itself  to  the  judgment  of  the  Commissiod>>  Tenement 
dwellers  say  that  these  baths  would  rarely  be  kept  clean,  and  that 
they  would  be  loath  to  use  them.  Moreover,  the  Commission  finds 
that  ordinary  commercial  considerations  are  likely  to  settle  this 
question  in  the  near  future.  Out  of  811  of  the  new  tenement  houses 
which  were  inspected  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan,  126  buildings, 
or  40  per  cent  of  all,  had  a  private  bath  for  each  apartment,  and  in 
Brooklyn  the  percentage  was  even  greater.  While  natural  causes 
will  probably  care  for  tenement  houses  to  be  erected  in  the  future, 
the  need  of  bathing  facilities  in  the  existing  tenement  houses  is  very 
great.  New  York  is  far  behind  many  of  the  smaller  cities  of  this 
country  in  providing  public  baths  for  its  people.  A  special  report 
has  been  prepared  upon  this  subject,  showing  the  special  needs  of 
New  York,  and  also  what  has  been  done  in  other  American  cities 
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along  these  lines.  The  Commission  would  urge  that  steps  be  taken 
for  Uie  establishment  of  a  number  of  public  baths  in  the  tenement 
districts  of  the  city. 

RECREATION  GROUNDS,  PARKS,  AND  PIERS 

In  the  growth  of  the  city  too  little  thought  has  been  given  to  the 
necessity  of  steadily  increasing  the  number  of  parks  in  proportion 
to  the  increase  of  the  population  and  its  extension  over  new  territory. 
The  failure  on  the  part  of  our  public  authorities  to  make  such  pro- 
vision has  left  large  tracts  of  our  city  without  any  open  air  centres 
for  recreation. 

In  the  recent  movements  to  secure  open  spaces  for  the  health 
and  enjoyment  of  the  people  the  old  park  idea  has  been  gradually 
altered,  and  in  its  place  has  risen  a  strong  desire  for  recreation 
grounds,  open  air  gymnasiums,  spaces  for  games  and  exercises,  and 
stands  where  open  air  concerts  might  be  supplied  to  the  public.  The 
old  park,  with  trees  and  flowers,  possessed  many  attractions  which 
should  not  be  wholly  sacrificed,  but  its  formidable  sign,  **  Keep  off 
the  Grass,"  and  its  iron  railing^  diminished  its  value  as  a  place  of 
recreation.  This  loss  was  greater  as  the  city  increased  in  size,  and 
vacant  lots  that  had  served  as  playgrounds  were  taken  for  building 
purposes.  The  modern  recreation  groimds,  over  which  all  may 
roam  without  fear  of  arrest,  fulfil  the  needs  and  desires  of  a 
greater  part  of  our  population  in  our  crowded  districts.  Such 
grounds,  when  wisely  planned,  contain  one  section  for  games,  ex- 
ercises, and  sports,  and  another  for  the  use  of  mothers  with  yoimg 
children  and  for  those  who  may  wish  to  sit  quietly  in  the  open  air. 
In  this  latter  section  music  stands  have  often  been  provided.  Al- 
ready these  playgrounds,  in  several  instances,  have  been  supplied  at 
private  expense  with  gjrmnastic  equipment  and  with  teachers.  These 
private  enterprises  have  adequately  demonstrated  the  value  of  such 
provision  for  the  public  welfare.  But  it  seems  hardly  creditable  to 
the  city  that  the  city  itself  should  not  bear  the  expense  of  adequately 
maintaining  and  protecting  these  grounds. 

The  Commission  recommends  the  enactment  of  a  law  giving  the 
city  the  power  to  make  annual  expenditures  for  the  extension  of  its 
system  of  recreation  grounds  and  parks.  Such  a  law,  limited,  how- 
ever, in  its  operation  to  two  new  parks,  was  passed  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Commission  of  1894. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  a  park  in  a  crowded  district  could  be 
obtained  at  comparatively  small  expense  by  taking  only  the  interior 
of  a  block  and  permitting  the  erection  of  model  tenements  upon  the 
two  exterior  strips  abutting  on  the  streets.     This  suggestion  has 
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been  embodied  in  a  special  paper,  which  forms  part  of  this  report. 
The  suggestion  seems  to  the  Commission  to  be  an  admirable  one. 
By  its  adoption  the  city  would  be  enabled  to  obtain  needed  small 
parks  and  recreation  grounds  at  comparatively  small  expense,  and 
new  tenements  could  be  constructed  to  accommodate,  at  remunera- 
tive rents,  quite  as  many  people  as  are  now  inadequately  housed  by 
old  tenements  on  the  same  area. 

The  recreation  piers  have  also  proved  to  be  a  means  of  healthful 
enjoyment  for  many.  In  some  few  instances  it  has  been  called  to 
our  attention  that  these  piers  have  become  resorts  of  the  disorderly 
to  such  an  extent  that  careful  parents  would  not  allow  their  children 
to  visit  them.  This  fact,  we  believe,  emphasizes  the  importance  of 
having  careful  and  intelligent  caretakers.  Without  such  caretakers 
the  recreation  pier  is  apt  to  become  disorderly  through  the  action, 
we  believe,  not  of  the  majority  of  those  who  use  the  piers,  but  of  a 
small  minority.  We  believe,  tiierefore,  that  greater  emphasis  should 
be  placed  upon  their  management,  as  their  essential  value  is  deter- 
mined by  the  presence  or  absence  of  such  superintendence. 

SCHOOLS 

While  not  making  specific  recommendations,  the  Commission 
desires  to  call  attention  to  the  great  benefits  that  have  resulted 
to  tenement  house  dwellers  from  the  gradual  opening  of  the 
public  schools  for  various  uses  outside  of  school  hours.  We  note 
the  establishment  of  public  lectures,  of  evening  classes,  and  of  vaca- 
tion schools,  the  opening  of  the  school  grounds  for  the  use  of  the 
children  under  competent  supervision  during  the  summer  months, 
the  meeting  of  boys*  and  girls*  clubs  in  school  buildings  during  the 
evening,  and  the  establishment  of  reading-rooms  supplied  with 
papers  and  books  for  the  use  of  persons  of  all  ages.  These  steps 
of  progress  indicate  that  the  Board  of  Education  recognizes  the 
wide  responsibility  resting  upon  the  department  of  education  to 
maintain  a  broad  view  of  its  opportunities  and  obligations.  These 
various  agencies  appear  to  the  Commission  to  have  a  proper  relation 
to  the  work  of  public  education  and  have  certainly  contributed  to 
the  health,  welfare,  and  intelligenoe  of  the  laboring  people.  We 
therefore  record  our  belief  that  what  has  already  been  done  has  been 
of  grtBi  value,  and  recommend  the  further  extension  of  these  uses  of 
school  property. 

The  Commission  believes  that  the  schools  may  properly  become 
the  centre  of  much  of  the  thoughtful  life  of  the  community  in  which 
they  are  located,  and  that  to  extend  the  use  of  school  buildings  in 
the  evening  under  proper  restrictions,  to  literary  societies,  benefit 
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assooiations,  and  other  bodies  having  a  serious  purpose,  would  pro- 
mote intelligence  and  social  progress  among  our  tenement  house 
dwellers. 

TUBERCULOSIS 

The  intimate  relation  and  connection  of  tuberculosis  with  the 
evils  of  the  tenement  house  system  have  been  already  alluded  to.  As 
has  been  stated  by  Dr.  Biggs  and  Dr.  Guerard,  in  the  special  papers 
prepared  by  them  upon  this  subject,  the  first  step  in  meeting  this 
problem  will  be  the  improvement  of  the  conditions  of  the  houses  in 
which  the  poor  people  of  this  city  live.  It  is  apparent,  however, 
that  many  other  things  ought  to  be  done  to  wipe  out  this  disease 
which  carries  off  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  population.  The  Board 
of  Health  should  organize  a  system  of  inspection  of  the  rooms  of  all 
tuberculous  patients  and  should  see  that  they  are  properly  disin- 
fected after  a  death  from  this  cause,  and  also  that  whenever  a  tuber- 
culous patient  is  moved  out  of  a  tenement  house,  the  rooms  should 
be  disinfected.  Proper  hospitals  and  sanatoria  for  persons  in  both 
the  incipient  and  advanced  stages  of  this  disease  should  be  provided 
in  adequate  number. 

PROSTITUTION  IN  THE  TENEMENT  HOUSES 

In  the  course  of  its  investigations  the  Commission  has  become 
painfully  aware  of  one  evil  from  which  it  believes  tenement  house 
dwellers  should  be  protected,  and  protected  as  they  are  not  under 
existing  conditions  and  existing  laws.  That  evil  is  the  introduction 
of  the  practice  of  prostitution  into  reputable  tenement  houses.  The 
forcible  and  earnest  protest  of  one  of  our  best  known  moral  and 
religious  leaders  has  properly  awakened  all  classes  of  society  to  the 
horrors  of  this  situation.  But  the  determination  of  the  Commission 
to  investigate  the  evil  dated  back  to  the  very  beginning  of  the  Com- 
mission's work,  many  months  prior  to  the  publication  of  that  protest 
and  to  the  recent  anti-vice  crusade. 

The  steady  growth  of  vice  in  the  tenement  houses  has  come  under 
the  personal  observation  of  members  of  the  Commission.  Its  special 
investigations,  reinforced  by  the  unanimous  testimony  of  many  wit- 
nesses, including  the  tenement  house  dwellers,  labor  representatives, 
and  philanthropic  workers,  lead  it  to  most  earnestly  protest  against 
such  conditions. 

It  appears  that  prostitution  has  spread  greatly  among  the  tene- 
ment houses.  This  condition  has  recently  grown  worse,  nor  does  it 
appear  that  there  has  been  sufficient  effort  on  the  part  of  the  public 
authorities  to  suppress  it.     Evidence  has  been  submitted  that  the 
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protests  of  tiie  dwellers  in  tlie  tenement  houses  immediately  affected, 
as  well  as  those  of  their  neighbors,  have  been  alike  unheeded,  and  in 
spite  of  the  best  efforts  of  careful  parents,  the  very  house  in  which 
a  family  has  dwelt,  selected  because  it  was  thought  to  be  free  from 
this  curse,  has  furnished  the  temptation  against  which  parental  care 
and  anxiety  have  been  in  vain.  The  dangers  of  this  situation  to 
those  of  tender  age  in  the  tenement  houses  is  alarming.  We  have  v 
ascertained  that  when  dissolute  women  enter  a  tenement  house  their  ^ 
first  effort  is  to  make  friends  with  the  children.  Children  have  been  ^ 
lured  into  their  rooms,  where  they  have  beheld  sights  from  which 
they  should  be  protected.  Frequently  these  women  engage  one 
family  in  the  tenement  to  do  their  laundry  work,  another  to  do  their 
cooking,  and  still  further  financial  arrangements  are  made  with  the 
housekeeper.  The  patronage  which  they  can  distribute  is  thus 
utilized  to  make  friends  and  to  purchase  the  silence  of  those  who 
might  otherwise  object  to  their  presence.  The  children  of  respect- 
able families  are  often  sent  to  the  prostitutes  on  various  errands, 
and  because  of  the  gifts  made  to  the  children  these  women  become 
important  personages  in  the  house  and  their  affairs  the  subject  of 
frequent  conversation.  The  familiarity  with  vice,  often  in  its  most 
flagrant  forms,  possessed  by  very  young  children  because  of  the  con- 
dition just  described  has  profoundly  impressed  the  Commission. 
Several  physicians  have  informed  us  that  though  they  as  children 
had  lived  in  quarters  of  the  city  where  prostitution  existed,  they 
had  not  possessed  a  tenth  of  the  knowledge  of  it  which  they  find 
almost  universal  among  tenement  house  children  of  the  present  day.  v 
The  anxiety  of  reputable  parents  living  in  houses  upon  which  these  y 
harlots  have  descended  is  most  pitiful.  One  of  our  charity  workers 
stated  that  she  had  heard  women  living  in  tenement  houses  thus 
infected  bemoan  the  birth  of  a  daughter  because  of  their  fear  of  the 
dangers  to  which  she  would  be  exposed.  And  the  same  worker 
declared  that  scarcely  a  day  passed  that  some  woman  did  not  con- 
fide to  her  a  mother's  anxiety  and  despair  regarding  this  situation. 

But  it  is  not  the  children  alone  who  are  contaminated  I  Boys 
and  young  men  living  in  the  tenement  houses  are  tempted,  and 
become  addicted  to  habits  of  immorality,  because  of  the  constant 
temptation  placed  before  them  almost  at  the  door  of  their  home. 
Still  more  distressing  is  the  condition  of  young  girls.  Such  girls 
are  often  working  in  difficult  situations  with  long  hours,  small  pay, 
and  hard  work.  When  they  return  to  their  homes  tired  and  per- 
haps discouraged  at  the  end  of  the  day's  toil,  they  see  their  neigh- 
bors living  lives  of  apparent  ease,  dressing  far  better  than  they  can 
afford  to  dress  on  their  limited  wages,  and  showing  by  their  manner 
that  they  feel  themselves  superior  to  those  who  are  foolish  enough 
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to  toil  when  they  might  be  at  leisure.  The  very  sight  of  this  con- 
trast with  their  own  condition  raises  despairing  questions,  disappoint- 
ments, and  bitterness.  After  the  shock  occasioned  by  the  knowledge 
of  the  character  of  the  prostitutes  has  subsided,  as  it  inevitably  wUl, 
if  the  evil  is  encountered  daily,  the  girls  are  led  to  consider  seriously 
the  words  of  the  tempters.  The  fall  of  many  g^ls,  daughters  of 
honest  and  reputable  parents,  has,  undoubtedly,  been  due  to  this 
contamination.  From  the  statement  of  many  in  a  position  to  know 
facts,  we  have  been  led  to  believe  that  more  girls  have  been  started, 
in  recent  years,  upon  a  life  of  immorality,  because  of  their  associa- 
^  tions  in  the  tenement  houses,  than  by  all  other  means  combined  that 
supply  this  traffic. 

Voicing  the  protests  of  tenement  house  dwellers,  clergymen, 
teachers,  and  many  others  interested  in  the  welfare  of  tenement 
house  people,  the  Commission  recommends  legislation  of  a  stringent 
character  for  the  suppression  of  prostitution  in  tenement  houses. 
While  there  may  be  serious  difference  of  opinion  regarding  the 
subject  as  a  whole,  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  reg^arding 
the  enforced  mingling  in  the  same  house  of  old  and  young  with 
prostitutes  and  their  procurers.  Wherever  this  evil  may  exist,  and 
however  it  may  be  dealt  with,  it  should  be  absolutely  eradicated 
from  the  dwellings  of  the  poor. 

For  these  reasons  the  Commission  recommends  the  enactment  of 
more  severe  penalties  against  prostitution  in  tenement  houses.  Its 
proposed  code  subjects  a  tenement  house,  any  part  of  which  is  used 
as  a  house  of  prostitution,  to  a  penalty  of  $1000  which  is  to  be  made 
a  lien  upon  the  premises.  The  fact  that  a  tenement  house  is  used 
for  such  purposes  is  made  presumptive  evidence  that  it  is  so 
occupied  with  the  knowledge  of  the  owner  or  lessee,  with  a  proviso 
that  such  presumption  may  be  rebutted  by  appropriate  evidence. 
An  innocent  owner  is  protected  by  providing  that  the  lease 
may  be  void  at  his  option  in  case  the  tenement  house  be  so  used. 
The  general  reputation  of  the  premises  in  the  neighborhood  is  made 
competent  evidence  of  such  use  of  a  house,  with  the  proviso  that 
such  evidence  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  warrant  a  judgment  without 
corroborative  evidence,  and  women  who  reside  in  or  commit  prosti- 
tution in  a  tenement  house  are  made  punishable  by  imprisonment 
instead  of  by  fine  as  has  been  customary. 

POLICY 

Prostitution,  however,  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  form  of  vice 
to  be  found  in  tenement  districts.  The  very  serious  evils  of  certain 
forms  of  gambling  and  their  effects  upon  the  general  morale  of  the 
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oommonity,  as  well  as  their  effect  upon  its  industrial  well-being,  has 
been  set  forth  in  one  of  the  special  reports  presented  by  the  Com- 
mission. The  temptations  of  the  .g^e  of  pq^cy,  it  appears,  are 
especially  open  to  the  tenement  hoi^se  awSlterTand  the  Commission 
urges  upon  the  Legislature  that  every  means  be  taken  to  stamp  out 
and  eradicate  this  serious  menace  to  the  welfare  of  the  community. 

TENEMENT  HOUSE  LABOR 

The  Commission  has  made  an  investigation  of  the  conditions  of 
labor  in  the  tenement  houses,  especially  with  reference  to  the  mak- 
ing of  garments,  artificial  flowers,  and  feathers.  The  evils  of  cigar 
making  in  such  buildings,  regarding  which  a  forceful  presentation 
was  made  to  the  Legislature  ten  years  ago,  have  to  a  large  extent 
disappeared.  Through  the  invention  of  a  machine  called  the  suction 
table,  the  manufacture  of  cigars  is  being  gradually  removed  into 
factories ;  and  it  is  the  opinion  of  those  best  acquainted  with  the 
trade,  that  it  will  soon  disappear  from  the  tenement  houses.  But 
the  opinions  of  workers  in  this  trade  regarding  the  general  condi- 
tions of  tenement  house  labor  are  in  accord  with  tlie  statements  of 
workers  in  other  trades  and  our  own  investigations. 

The  law  requiring  the  licensing  of  work  carried  on  in  tenement 
houses  has  undoubtedly  led  to  certain  improvements,  but  the  very 
attempt  to  enforce  the  law  has  furnished  additional  proof  of  the 
undesirability  of  the  conditions.  Where  workers  apply  for  a  license 
they  may  be  investigated,  but  if  a  license  is  refused,  it  is  not  always 
possible  to  be  sure  that  work  will  be  discontinued ;  and  if  the  license 
is  not  applied  for,  it  will  only  be  by  chance  that  the  tenement  house 
workshop  will  be  discovered. 

Tenement  house  labor  is  generally  carried  on  in  the  dwelling 
room  of  the  family,  where  old  and  young  are  crowded  in  with  the 
workers.  The  danger  of  contagion  when  any  member  of  the  family 
is  ill,  therefore,  is  very  great.  A  member  of  the  Commission  has 
seen  garments  piled  on  the  floor  in  the  midst  of  dirt  and  rubbish, 
garments  stacked  on  the  bed  and  some  of  them  used  as  pillows  for 
sick  children,  and  in  one  instance  garments  were  found  stored  in 
the  same  room  with  a  sick  man  apparently  in  an  advanced  stage  of 
tuberculosis.  Such  conditions  tlie  Commission  regards  as  a  serious 
menace  to  public  health.  It  believes  that  manufacturing  cannot  be 
continued  in  the  tenement  houses  with  safety  to  the  general  public 
except  at  great  expense  in  the  way  of  investigation  and  supervision, 
in  view  of  the  immense  amount  of  labor  at  present  carried  on  in 
tenement  houses.  The  Commission  does  not,  however,  feel  war- 
ranted in  recommending  the  absolute  abolition  of  tenement  house 
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labor.  It  recommends  the  amendment  of  Chapter  191  of  the  Laws  of 
1899  by  the  insertion  of  a  proviso  that  no  license  shall  be  issued  for 
any  room  in  a  tenement  house  containing  less  than  1250  cubic  feet 
of  air,  or  used  for  the  purpose  of  cooking,  eating,  or  sleeping,  or  for 
children,  or  otherwise  than  as  a  workshop.  This  recommendation 
regarding  the  size  of  the  room  in  which  labor  should  be  allowed  is 
based  upon  knowledge  of  the  constant  use  by  all  the  members  of 
the  family  of  any  room  connected  with  a  living  apartment.  It  is 
also  based  upon  the  universally  accepted  fact  that  the  average  tene- 
ment house  family  consists  of  five  members,  though  undoubtedly  in 
frequent  instances  the  boarders  taken  by  such*  families  make  the 
average  size  higher.  Among  the  Italian  garment  workers  it  has 
been  frequently  found  that  two  and  even  three  families,  making  a 
total  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  individuals,  occupy  a  single  apartment. 
But  taking  the  conservative  estimate  and  applpng  the  provision  of 
the  law  that  a  workshop  must  have  at  least  250  cubic  feet  of  space 
for  each  worker,  the  Commission  believes  that  1250  feet  should  be 
required  as  the  minimum  size  of  any  workroom  in  a  tenement  house, 
because  experience  has  shown  that  an  average  of  not  less  than  five 
persons  will  use  the  room  for  a  greater  or  less  part  of  the  day. 

This  requirement  of  space  seems  especially  important  in  view  of 
the  disposition  of  builders  to  make  the  living  room  of  the  family 
constantly  smaller  and  smaller. 

The  Commission  also  recommends  an  increase  in  the  force  of  the 
Factory  Inspector's  Department,  to  enable  him  to  adequately  enforce 
the  law  in  tenement  houses. 

SANITARY  CONDITIONS 

The  results  of  examinations  of  a  number  of  typical  tenement 
houses  which  form  the  subject  of  a  special  report  included  with  the 
Commission's  report,  show  on  the  whole  that  the  present  plumbing 
laws,  with  one  or  two  slight  exceptions,  are,  if  properly  enforced, 
entirely  adequate  to  meet  the  present  needs.  They  also  point  out 
serious  evils  in  old  tenement  houses,  which  imperatively  call  for 
remedy. 

DEATH-RATES 

The  subject  of  death-rates  in  tenement  house  districts  is  one 
which  the  Commission  carefully  considered  at  the  beginning  of  its 
work,  especially  as  to  whether  it  was  desirable  to  make  a  study  of 
death-rates  in  such  districts  as  compared  with  other  districts  of  the 
city.  After  consultation,  however,  with  leading  experts  upon  this 
subject.  Dr.  John  S.  Billings,  Dr.  Roger  S.  Tracy,  and  Professor 
Fraiiklin  H.  Giddings,  it  was  found  that  no  data  upon  this  subject 
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oonld  be  obtained  that  would  point  to  any  definite  concluaion,  with- 
oat  more  extended  study  than  could  possibly  be  given  within  the 
time  at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission,  because  of  the  fact  that  so 
many  elements  enter  into  the  question  that  it  is  difficult  to  draw 
reliable  conclusions.  The  Commission  finds  from  such  study  of  this 
subject  as  it  has  made  that  the  death-rate  cannot  be  deemed  a  cri- 
terion of  bad  sanitary  conditions.  In  certain  blocks  in  the  Italian 
quarter  of  the  city  there  is  a  very  high  death-rate,  while  in  certain 
other  blocks,  half  a  mile  away,  in  the  Jewish  quarter,  the  death-rate 
is  only  one-half  as  great  as  the  average  death-rate  of  the  city  ;  yet 
in  the  latter  district  there  was  a  greater  population,  the  tenement 
houses  were  taller,  and  the  general  sanitary  conditions  were  worse. 
Similar  instances  may  be  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  city.  The 
explanation  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  race  characteristics,  the  char- 
acter of  occupation,  the  nature  of  the  soil  on  which  the  building  is 
located,  and  numerous  other  elements  must  also  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. 

IMMIGRATION 

The  subject  of  immigration  is  intimately  connected  with  the 
tenement  house  problem  in  this  city.  Its  varying  volume  and  the 
proportion  which  different  nationalities  bear  to  each  other  are  set 
forUi  in  the  special  report  on  this  subject.  While  the  Commission 
appreciates  that  no  State  legislation  is  practicable  upon  this  subject, 
yet  it  would  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tenement  house  sys- 
tem is  exerting  quite  as  detrimental  an  effect  upon  the  newly  arrived 
immigrant  as  the  newly  arrived  immigrant  is  exerting  on  the  tene- 
ment house.  

TENEMENT  EVILS  AS  SEEN  BT  THE  TENANTS 

The  Commission  has  at  all  times  sought  from  tenement  dweUers 
their  views  upon  this  subject,  believing  that  they,  better  than  any 
one  else,  know  the  evils  that  need  to  be  remedied.  It  has,  therefore, 
submitted  with  this  report  a  special  paper  containing  the  views  of  a 
number  of  such  persons.  It  has  been  stated  so  often  in  the  past 
that  tenement  dwellers  will  not  appreciate  improvements  in  tene- 
ment houses,  that  it  seemed  to  the  Commission  especially  important 
that  the  tenement  house  dweller  should  speak  for  himself  on  the 
subject,  in  his  own  way. 

THE  CITY  OF  BUFFALO 

That  comparatively  little  space  is  given  in  this  report  to  tene- 
ment conditions  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  is  not  due  to  any  failure  on 
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the  part  of  the  Commission  to  recognize  the  importance  of  this 
second  great  city  of  the  State,  which  by  its  enterprise  and  rapid 
growth  is  beginning  to  rival  the  great  metropolis.  It  is  because  in 
Buffalo,  thanks  to  wise  forethought  and  regulation,  aided  by  favor- 
able natural  conditions,  the  laboring  classes  have  been  housed  largely 
in  the  small  single  family  house,  and  the  tenement  evil,  so  far  as 
it  is  caused  by  construction,  hardly  exists.  Indeed,  the  restrictive 
regulations  of  Buffalo  as  respects,  for  instance,  the  minimum  size  of 
courts  and  the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  space  allotted  to  each  in- 
dividual, are  not  only  in  advance  of  those  now  existing  in  New  York, 
but  are  more  stringent  than  the  provisions  of  the  new  code  submitted 
by  this  Commission.  Not  only  is  Buffalo  in  advance  of  New  York 
in  its  building  requirements  for  new  tenements,  but  it  is  in  the  lead 
as  respects  public  bathing  facilities.  It  has  had  in  operation  for 
several  years  a  system  of  inexpensive  and  economically  conducted 
public  baths  in  its  most  crowded  districts.  The  special  paper 
on  the  situation  in  Buffalo  which  forms  part  of  this  report  sets 
forth  in  detail  the  progress  already  made  by  Buffalo  in  tenement 
house  reform. 


THE  OTHER  CITIES  OF  THE  STATE 

It  is  quite  evident  that  tenement  house  legislation  should  not  be 
confined  merely  to  cities  of  the  first  class,  and  the  advantage  of 
regulating  this  important  subject  in  time  is  fully  illustrated  by  the 
experience  and  present  advantageous  position  of  Buffalo.  That  con- 
ditions there  should  be  so  favorable  is  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  dangers  of  unrestricted  tenement  house  construction  were  real- 
ized at  an  early  date,  and  measures  taken  to  prevent  them  before 
many  unsanitary  tenements  had  been  erected  and  before  property 
interests  would  thereby  be  affected.  The  scope  of  this  Commission's 
duties  has  not  extended  beyond  cities  of  the  first  class.  No  exami- 
nation has  been  made  into  the  tenement  house  conditions  of  other 
cities.  Facts  have  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Commission, 
however,  which  indicate  that  there  is  grave  danger  lest  other  cities 
of  the  state  repeat  the  errors  of  New  York.  The  small  size  of  a 
city  furnishes  no  guarantee  that  it  will  be  free  from  tenement  house 
evUs  and  constitutes  no  reason  why  proper  regulation  should  be  neg- 
lected. A  city  of  a  neighboring  State,  though  it  contains  only  eighty 
thousand  inhabitants,  has  conditions  quite  as  bad  in  some  respects  as 
those  in  New  York.  In  this  city  not  only  are  there  old  dilapidated 
wooden  and  brick  buildings  which  formerly  were  private  residences 
now  occupied  by  several  families,  but  also  there  are  numerous  tene- 
ment houses  erected  for  the  special  purpose  of  housing  large  num- 
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ben  of  people,  and  recently  there  have  been  erected  a  number  of 
flats  and  tenement  houses  on  the  same  plan  as  the  New  York  double- 
decker,  dumb-beU  tenement,  with  small  air  shafts. 

For  this  reason  the  Commission  recommends  that  attention  be 
given  in  time  to  the  housing  conditions  in  other  cities  throughout 
the  State,  with  the  view  of  taking  the  same  measures  for  self- 
protection  as  have  been  so  successfully  initiated  in  Buffalo. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  HEALTH 

The  Commission  has  deemed  it  expedient  to  put  within  the 
power  of  the  State  Board  of  Health,  upon  request  of  the  Governor, 
the  express  right  to  make  any  investigation  into  tenement  house 
conditions  in  cities  of  the  first  class  that  he  may  deem  expedient. 
The  health  conditions  of  the  large  cities  of  the  State  directly  affect 
the  State  at  large,  and  if  there  be  any  neglect  of  proper  sanitary 
supervision  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities,  it  should  be  clearly 
within  the  power  of  the  State  to  at  least  ascertain  by  investigation 
the  facts,  knowledge  of  which  must  necessarily  precede  the  applica- 
tion of  any  effectual  remedy. 


CONDITIONS  IN  OTHER  LARGE  AMERICAN  CITIES 

A  special  report  dealing  with  this  subject  has  been  prepared  and 
forms  part  of  the  Commission's  report.  It  appears  from  the  facts 
therein  presented  that  in  practically  none  of  the  twenty-seven  largest 
cities  of  this  country,  except  Boston,  Cincinnati,  Jersey  City,  and 
Hartford,  is  there  what  can  be  called  a  tenement  house  problem,  and 
that  in  the  great  majority  of  these  cities  the  tenement  house,  as 
known  in  New  York,  does  not  exist.  The  poor  people  and  working 
people  live  generally  in  small  one  and  two  story  houses,  containing 
at  most  two  families,  while  often  the  houses  are  owned  by  the  work- 
ing-men themselves.  Chicago,  with  a  population  of  a  million  and  a' 
half,  has  practically  no  tenement  house  problem  ;  it  is  the  same  with 
Philadelphia,  with  a  population  of  a  million  and  a  quarter ;  St.  Louis, 
with  a  population  of  over  half  a  million,  Cleveland,  Buffalo,  San 
Francisco,  Pittsburg,  New  Orleans,  Detroit,  Milwaukee,  and  Wash- 
ington, each  of  which  cities  has  a  population  of  over  a  quarter  of  a 
million,  also  have  no  tenement  house  problem.  There  are,  of  course, 
in  each  one  of  these  cities  certain  bad  housing  conditions,  which 
gives  them  what  might  be  called  a  housing  problem,  but  this  is  dis- 
tinct from  the  tenement  house  problem  as  known  in  New  York  and 
Boston. 
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HOUSING  CONDITIONS  IN  EUROPEAN  CITIES 

The  housing  problem  in  London  is  the  foremost  political  ques- 
tion of  the  day,  and  the  Commission  has  therefore  sought  to  ascertain 
what  evils  exist  in  leading  European  cities,  in  the  hope  that  the 
remedies  adopted  to  cope  with  the  evils  there  might  be  of  assistance 
in  framing  recommendations  for  New  York.  A  special  report  upon 
this  subject  has  been  prepared  and  is  submitted  with  the  report  of 
the  Commission.  It  appears  from  this  study  that  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  New  York  are  practically  unknown  in  any  European 
city.  In  London  the  majority  of  the  tenement  houses  are  small  two- 
story  and  threcHStory  buildings,  and  the  greatest  evils  are  cellar 
dwellings  and  overcrowding  in  single  rooms.  The  evil  of  over- 
crowdii^  on  the  lots  and  the  very  serious  evils  of  lack  of  light  and 
air  which  form  the  main  part  of  New  York's  problem  are  practically 
unknown  in  London.  Similar  conditions  exist  in  Manchester,  Liver- 
pool, and  other  large  cities.  Conditions  in  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh 
are  somewhat  different.  There  the  nearest  approach  to  the  New 
York  type  of  tenement  house  is  to  be  found,  as  tall  buUdings  accom- 
modating numbers  of  people  exist  in  these  Scotch  cities.  The  evils  of 
lack  of  light  and  air,  however,  and  the  evils  of  the  air  shaft  are  not 
known  in  either  of  these  communities.  The  same  is  t^ue  of  condi- 
tions in  Paris,  Berlin,  and  other  European  cities. 

CAN  TENEMENT  HOUSES  BE  BUILT  UNDER  THE  NEW  CODE 
WHICH  WILL  BE  COMMERCLLLLY  SUCCESSFUL? 

This  question  has  been  constantly  before  the  Commission  in 
framing  the  new  code,  because  it  was  satisfied  that  no  set  of  laws 
should  be  recommended  which  would  prevent  new  tenements  from 
being  built  from  business  considerations.  However  satisfied  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  have  been  that  the  law  presented  by  them 
would  accomplish  this  result,  they  have  deemed  it  expedient  to 
demonstrate,  not  only  by  professional  opinion,  but  by  actual  plans, 
how  practicable  their  recommendations  were.  To  this  end  the  Com- 
mission requested  a  number  of  leading  architects  of  the  city  who 
had  special  knowledge  and  experience  in  planning  tenement  houses, 
and  who,  with  great  public  spirit,  placed  their  services  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Commission,  to  prepare  plans  for  tenement  houses  which 
could  be  constructed  under  the  new  code.  Such  plans  have  been 
prepared  by  the  following  architects :  Mr.  George  S.  Drew,  Jr., 
Mr.  Ernest  Flagg,  Mr.  R.  W.  Gibson,  Messrs.  Harde  &  Short, 
Messrs.  Israels  &  Harder,  Messrs.  Stephenson  &  Greene,  and  Mr. 
Joseph  Wolf.     These  plans  demonstrate  that  commercial  tenement 
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PRorotBD  Plan  for  Nbw-law  Tbnbmbnt  Housb. 
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PmorotsD  Plaji  fob  Nbw-law  Tbubmbxt  Homb. 
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houses  can  be  constructed  under  the  provisions  of  the  new  oode> 
not  only  on  50-foot  lots,  100-foot  lots,  and  75-foot  lots,  but  on  25-foot 
lots  as  well,  and  that  upon  a  25-foot  lot  there  is  no  difficulty  in 
planning  a  tenement  house  with  twelve  rooms  on  each  floor,  with 
adequate  provision  for  light  and  air.  This  is  as  great  a  number  of 
rooms  as  could  be  now  obtained  if  the  present  law  limiting  the  per- 
centage of  lot  to  65  per  cent  was  strictly  enforced.  One  architect 
has  drawn  a  plan  for  a  50-foot  tenement  in  which  twenty-eight 
rooms  can  be  obtained  on  a  floor,  which  is  fully  as  many  as  can  now 
}\e  obtained  in  tlie  worst  type  of  double-decker.  The  Commission 
submits  with  this  report  a  sufficient  number  of  plans  prepared  by 
these  architects  to  illustrate  the  entire  practicability  of  the  new  code. 

CONCLUSION 

As  the  members  of  the  Commission  have  proceeded  in  the  work 
intrusted  to  them  by  the  Leg^lature,  they  have  been  increasingly 
and  profoundly  impressed  with  the  variety  and  importance  of  the 
interests  involved.  There  is  not  a  tenement  house  question.  There 
are  a  thousand  tenement  house  questions.  In  New  York  certainly 
there  is  no  group  of  questions  that  so  profoundly  affects  the  public 
welfare  or  the  welfare  of  so  many  of  the  public. 

While  the  fundamental  evils  of  insufficient  light  and  air,  insuffi- 
cient Are  protection,  and  inadequate  sanitary  arrangements,  as  well 
as  that  most  fundamental  evil  of  all,  failure  to  properly  enforce  the 
law,  will  continue  in  greater  or  less  degree,  there  are  some  phases  of 
the  tenement  house  question  which  are  likely  to  change  and  some 
new  remedies  which  will  have  to  be  applied,  either  to  meet  new  con- 
ditions or  to  take  the  place  of  remedies  which  have  proved  them- 
selves to  be  ineffective.  The  Commission  of  1894  recommended  the 
abolition  of  the  then  existing  permanent  Tenement  House  Board, 
consisting  of  certain  city  officials  who  became  members  of  the  Board 
by  virtue  of  their  office,  because  this  Board  had  done  nothing,  and, 
with  the  other  more  important  official  duties  imposed  upon  its  mem- 
bers, was  unlikely  to  do  anything.  It  recommended,  however,  that 
another  statutory  commission  upon  the  subject  be  created  by  the 
Legislature  every  five  years.  In  the  recommendation  for  a  periodic 
appointment  of  such  a  commission  the  present  Commission  joins. 
In  no  other  way  can  the  shifting  conditions  of  the  various  tenement 
house  problems  be  so  effectively  met. 

If,  however,  a  separate  tenement  house  department  be  created 
directly  charged  with  tenement  house  supervision  and  with  no  other 
distracting  duties,  the  necessity  for  such  a  commission,  so  far  as 
New  York  City  is  concerned,  will  be  much  diminished. 
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Tha  Commission  has  sought  by  every  means  in  its  power  to 
obtain  expert  information  and  expert  opinion.  Immediately  after 
its  appointment  the  Commission  invited  the  heads  of  different  city 
departments  charged  with  the  supervision  of  tenement  houses  to 
meet  them  informally.  The  invitation  was  accepted  by  the  heads  of 
the  Building  Department,  Health  Department,  and  Fire  Department, 
who  courteously  placed  all  the  information  in  their  departments  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Commission,  and  have  afforded  it  every  facility. 

It  has  also  been  especially  fortunate  in  having  had  the  hearty  co- 
operation of  the  leading  architectural  societies  of  the  city,  the  New 
York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute  of  Architects,  Uie  Archi- 
tectural League,  and  the  Society  of  Beaux  Arts  Architects  having 
appointed  special  committees  to  cooperate  with  the  Tenement  House 
Commission. 

The  Commission  desires  to  acknowledge  its  indebtedness  to  these 
and  to  all  the  many  persons  who  have  cooperated  with  the  Commis- 
sion, and  to  acknowledge  its  special  sense  of  indebtedness  to  those 
persons  who  have  prepared  for  the  Commission  special  reports  upon 
different  subjects,  as  well  as  to  the  architects  who  have  prepared 
plans  for  the  Commission  showing  what  tenement  houses  can  be 
built  under  the  pro{>o8ed  code  of  tenement  house  laws.  The  Com- 
mission appreciates  the  public  spirit  prompting  this  work,  and  wishes 
to  place  on  record  its  sense  of  deep  obligation  to  all  who  have  in 
these  and  in  other  ways  helped  the  Commission  in  its  work. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  embodied  in  this  report 
represent  the  conclusions  reached  after  careful  consideration  of  each 
question  from  the  various  sides.  The  more  important  subjects  have 
been  considered  and  acted  upon  by  the  Commission  as  a  whole. 
While  this  has  added  greatly  to  the  burdens  of  the  Commissioners, 
it  gives  them  greater  confidence  in  the  conclusions  thus  reached. 

There  have  been  no  differences  of  opinion  between  members  of 
the  Commission  except  those  necessarily  incident  to  the  earnest 
consideration  of  important  public  questions  by  thoughtful  men,  and 
these  have  been  so  few  in  number  and  have  been  discussed  so  freely 
and  frankly,  as  to  only  emphasize  the  harmony  of  aim  and  spirit 
which  has  characterized  all  their  deliberations. 

The  present  Commission  is  larger  in  number  than  any  of  its  pred- 
ecessors. It  includes  among  its  members  and  officers  men  who 
have  planned  tenement  houses  as  architects,  men  who  have  con- 
structed them  as  builders,  men  who  have  managed  them  as  agents, 
men  who  have  lived  in  them,  and  men  who  are  now  in  control  of 
them  as  owners.  It  also  includes  those  who  have  been  officially  con- 
nected with  all  the  New  York  City  departments  charged  with  tene- 
ment supervision, — the  Health  Department,  the  Building  Department, 
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and  the  Fire  Department,  as  well  aa  others  who  are  interested  in 
tenement  house  conditions  from  the  philanthropic  side.  A  Commis- 
sion thus  constituted  has  had  unusual  facilities  for  looking  at  the 
subject  from  all  these  different  points  of  view,  and  more  particularly, 
perhaps,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  practical  business  man. 
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TENEMENT  HOUSE  REFORM  IN  NEW  YORK 
CITY,    1834-1900 

The  movement  for  housing  reform  in  New  York  dates  back  as 
far  as  1884,  when  Gerritt  Forbes,  the  City  Inspector  of  the  Board 
of  Health,  in  his  annual  report  giving  the  record  of  burials  or  deaths, 
called  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  tenement  houses  at  that 
time. 

In  commenting  on  the  high  death-rate,  he  says:  **Some  cause 
should  be  assigned  for  the  increase  of  deaths  beyond  the  increase  of 
population,  and  none  appears  so  prominent  as  that  of  intemperance 
and  the  crowded  and  filthy  state  in  which  a  great  portion  of  our 
population  live,  apparently  without  being  sensible  of  their  situation  ; 
and  we  have  serious  cause  to  regret  that  there  are  in  our  city  so 
many  mercenary  landlords  who  only  contrive  in  what  manner  they 
can  stow  the  greatest  number  of  human  beings  in  the  smallest  space.** 
This  was  over  sixty  years  ago  when  New  York*s  population  was  only 
about  270,000. 

THE  FIRST  IMPORTANT  MOVEMENT— 1842 

The  first  attempt,  however,  to  give  any  comprehensive  idea  of 
the  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes  in  New  York 
City  was  not  made  until  1842,  when  Dr.  John  H.  Oriscom,  the  City 
Inspector  of  the  Board  of  Health,  called  attention  to  the  existing 
conditions  in  his  Annual  Report  to  the  Board  of  Aldermen.  Prior 
to  this  time  the  City  Inspector  had  contented  himself  with  simply 
reporting  the  various  statistics  available  as  to  the  number  of  deaths 
occurring  during  the  year,  their  causes,  and  the  ages  of  the  people 
among  whom  the  deaths  occurred,  with  a  few  brief  remarks  explana- 
tory of  the  statistics.  Dr.  Oriscom,  however,  in  additicm  to  this 
formal  report,  submitted  a  pamphlet  of  eighteen  printed  pages 
entitled,  **  A  Brief  View  of  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  City.**  In 
it  he  says  :  ^*  It  will  not,  it  is  presumed,  be  disputed  that  New  York 
contains  a  much  larger  proportion  of  inhabitants  of  foreign  birth 
than  any  other  city  of  the  United  States,  and  this  fact  assumes,  in 
connection  with  the  mortality  of  the  city,  especially  with  the  diseases 
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nnder  consideration,  vital  importance,  as  a£fecting  its  sanitary  repu- 
tation. Here  are  congregated  armies  of  foreigners,  drawn  from 
their  homes  for  various  causes,  and  mostly  in  search  of  a  living, 
allured  by  the  flattering  expectations  held  out  by  a  ^free  country.* 
They  bring  with  them  destitution,  misery,  and  too  often  disease 
already  taken  root ;  if  in  good  health  when  leaving  home,  the  suffer- 
ing, privation,  and  close  confinement  incidental  to  the  voyage  rarely 
fail  to  engender  disease,  especially  fevers  and  diseases  of  the  lungs, 
from  the  effects  of  which  they  frequently  never  recover,  and  their 
broken  constitutions  are  thus  rendered  a  fertile  soil  for  the  germina- 
tion of  seeds  of  new  diseases  which  future  circumstances  may  plant. 
Ostracized,  they  soon  experience  the  depressing  effects  of  being 
strangers  in  a  strange  land;  ignorant  where  to  look  for  support, 
thousands  are  cast  upon  charity  for  a  meagre  and  uncertain  subsist- 
ence. Living  with  their  acquaintance  awhile  in  crowded  apart- 
ments, in  cellars,  in  crumbling  tenements,  and  narrow  courts  and 
streets,  and  upon  food  poor  in  quality  and  stinted  in  quantity,  they 
are  peculiarly  exposed  to  inroads  of  disease,  and  to  none  more  than 
consumption.*' 

The  first  among  the  most  serious  causes  of  disordered  general 
health  to  which  he  drew  their  attention  was  the  crowded  condition 
with  insufficient  ventilation  of  a  great  niunber  of  the  dwellings  of  the 
city.  ^^This  subject,*'  he  remarks,  ^^is  properly  to  be  regarded  in  a 
twofold  aspect.  First  as  respects  the  direct  physical  influence  of  the 
impurity  of  the  atmosphere  arising  from  the  abundant  animal  and 
vegetable  exhalations.  Second,  with  regard  to  the  depraved  effects 
which  such  modes  of  life  exert  upon  the  moral  feelings  and  habits, 
with  the  tendency  of  that  depravity  to  increase  or  modify  the  severity 
and  forms  of  disease. 

^The  influences  of  a  confined  atmosphere  are  nowhere  more 
marked  than  among  the  residents  of  those  houses  which  are  occupied 
by  one  or  two  and  sometimes  even  more  families  in  each  room.  It 
is  truly  surprising  how  small  a  space  some  families  can  reside  in,  and 
how  densely  they  are  willing  to  crowd  themselves.  Thus  circum- 
stanced, when  disease  overtakes  them  its  severity  is  greatly  enhanced, 
and  the  chances  of  recovery  correspondingly  diminished.  One  of  the 
most  potent  causes  of  the  disease  and  mortality  of  this,  as  it  is  of 
every  other  city,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  is  the  residence  of  a 
considerable  part  of  the  population  in  cellars  and  basements  and  in 
courts  and  alleys.  A  large  proportion  of  these  are  subjected  to  the 
most  trying  of  all  the  circumstances  of  pauper  life,  except  perhaps 
that  of  being  absolutely  houseless ;  and  in  many  instances  that  have 
fallen  under  notice,  the  latter  would  almost  seem  to  be  the  preferable 
condition,  for  a  portion  of  the  year  at  least." 
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In  order  that  the  Common  Council  might  realize  the  extent  of 
this  evil,  Dr.  Griscom  had  prepared  for  them  a  detailed  report  as  to 
the  number  of  cellars  and  courts  in  each  ward  of  the  city.  Although 
this  investigation  was  made  rather  hurriedly,  it  appears  that  there 
were  then  1459  cellars  or  underground  rooms  being  used  as  places 
of  residence  by  7196  persons,  and  that  there  were  as  many  as  6618 
different  families  living  in  courts  or  in  rear  buildings. 

Commenting  further  upon  the  unhealthy  condition  of  such  places, 
he  says :  — 

**  With  regard  to  the  influence  of  these  localities  upon  the  health 
and  lives  of  the  inmates  there  is,  there  can  be,  no  dispute,  but  few 
are  aware  of  the  dreadful  extent  of  the  disease  and  suffering  to 
be  found  in  them.  In  the  damp,  dark,  and  chilly  cellars,  fevers, 
rheumatism,  contagious  and  inflammatory  disorders,  affections  of 
lungs,  skin,  and  eyes,  and  numerous  others,  are  rife  and  too  often 
successfully  combat  the  skill  of  the  physician  and  the  benevolence  of 
strangers.  I  speak  now  of  the  influence  of  the  locality  merely;  the 
degraded  habits  of  life,  the  filth  and  degenerate  morals,  the  confined 
and  crowded  apartments,  and  the  insufiicient  food  of  those  who  live 
in  more  elevated  rooms  comparatively  beyond  reach  of  the  exhalations 
of  the  soil,  engender  a  different  train  of  diseases  sufficiently  distress- 
ing to  contemplate ;  but  the  addition  to  all  these  causes  of  the  foul 
influences  of  incessant  moisture  and  the  more  confined  air  of  under- 
ground rooms  is  productive  of  evils  that  humanity  cannot  regard 
without  shuddering." 

THE  REAL  CAUSE  OF  THE  EVIL 

It  is  extremely  interesting  to  find  the  real  cause  of  New  Tork*s 
housing  evils  so  clearly  pointed  out  at  this  early  date.  Dr.  Griscom 
shows  most  conclusively  that  the  growth  of  Uie  bad  conditions  in 
New  York  was  due,  not  to  the  shape  of  the  city,  as  has  been  often 
claimed,  but  to  the  sudden  increase  of  the  city's  population  in  1817. 
and  again  in  1828,  by  a  horde  of  ignorant^  poverty-stricken  immf 
grants,  who  in  the  absence  of  any  restraining  legislation 
crowded  into  quarters  hardly  fit  for  beasts. 

The  grave  moral  and  social  dangers  arising  from  such  conditions 
he  was  thoroughly  conscious  of,  and  he  rightly  ascribes  the  poverty, 
the  vice,  and  the  crime  then  existing  not  so  much  to  the  ^  innate 
depravity ''  of  the  people,  as  to  the  environment  in  which  they  were 
forced  to  live.     He  says :  — 

**The  overcrowded  state  of  many  tenements  and  the  want  of 
separate  apartments  are  prolific  sources  of  moral  degpradation  and 
physical  suffering.     They  operate  directly,  vitiating  the  atmosphere 
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already  too  confined  for  a  moiety  of  the  inmates,  while  by  the  close 
approximation  of  both  sexes  of  all  ages  and  relationships,  and  often 
of  no  relationship  except  necessity,  and  a  too  familiar  intercourse  of 
parents,  sons,  and  daughters,  without  partition  or  curtain  to  shield 
them  night  or  day,  sleeping  in  the  same  room  and  often  in  the  same 
bed,  there  are  created  an  indifference  to  the  common  decencies  of  life 
and  a  disregard  of  the  sacred  obligations  of  moral  propriety,  which 
result  in  a  depressing  effect  upon  the  physiological  energies,  and 
powerfully  heighten  the  susceptibility  to  aggravate  the  type,  and 
render  more  difficult  the  cure  of  disease  among  them.  The  inci- 
dence or  parallelism  of  moral  degpradation  and  physical  disease  is 
plainly  apparent  to  an  experienced  observer. 

*^  The  causes  of  the  unclean  habits  of  so  many  poor  are  not  to  be 
sought  wholly  in  the  preference  for  dirt,  or  even  in  a  natural  unacquired 
negligence.  J^pnd  degradation  induced  by  circumstances  of  life,  feel- 
ings approaching  des^ir  included  by  bitter  poverty,  the  sight  of  suf- 
fering families  never  absent  from  thought,  prostrates  in  many  a  desire 
for  a  better  appearance,  and  puts  out  of  their  power  more  comfortable 
personal  habits.  Not  the  least  potent  among  the  causes,  I  think, 
may  be  ranked  the  uncertainty  of  the  tenure  of  the  home,  which  the 
unfeeling  cupidity  of  the  lancUord  or  sub-landlord  may  sever  at  any 
moment.  From  the  narrow  space  and  miserable  shelter  of  four  bare 
walls,  and  a  broken  ceiling  or  leaky  roof,  a  whole  family  may  be  ex- 
pelled at  a  moment's  notice  upon  the  non-payment,  at  the  precise 
time,  of  the  weekly  stipend  of  rent.  Even  the  able-bodied,  willing, 
and  industrious  husband  and  father  may,  from  the  loss  of  work  occa- 
sioned by  sickness  or  bad  weather,  see  himself  and  family  driven  to 
the  open  street.  Can  it  be  wondered  at  that  the  continual  despondency, 
fear  of  suffering,  and  harassing  care  of  this  wearisome  state  of  exist- 
ence should  create  a  carelessness  of  person  and  dwelling?  ^Why 
should  I  try  to  clean  out  to-day  a  place  from  which  to-morrow  I  may  be 
cast  out  ? '  is  the  self-imposed  query  which  too  often  blocks  the  way  of 
jmy  effort  at  personal  and  domiciliary  improvement  among  the  class 

\of  whom  I  speak.  If  the  hard  system  of  tenantage  to  which  they 
^re  subjected  is  not  an  immediate,  it  is  doubtless  among  the  remote, 
causes  of  their  condition,  and  an  improvement  in  it  would  unques- 
tionably promote  a  better  feeling  in  its  victims ;  with  relief  from 
this  oppression  would  come  a  determination  for  a  better  appearance, 
and  what  is  believed  to  be  innate  love  of  order  and  cleanliness  in 
many  instances  would  regain  its  ascendency.  Examples  almost 
without  number  might  be  adduced  of  the  happy  influence  upon  the 
appearance,  actual  comforts,  and  health  of  poor  tenants,  of  kindness 
and  judicious  indulgence  on  the  part  of  the  landlord,  and  it  may  well 
be  questioned  whether  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view  this  course  is  not 
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eTentoally  the  more  profitable.  Applying  this  reasoning  to  the  sani- 
tary condition  of  the  residents  of  damp  cellars  and  pent-up  courts 
wiUi  which  some  parts  of  New  York  abound^  and  firmly  belieying 
with  Edwin  Chadwick,  an  able  commentator  on  this  subjecti  that 
*  the  external  and  internal  condition  of  the  residence,  the  apparent 
rank  it  holds,  and  the  facilities  it  affords  for  living,  are  not  without 
a  moral  effect  upon  the  occupants,  by  increasing  or  diminishing  their 
self-respect  and  pride  in  the  decencies  of  life,*  we  look  anxiously  for 
the  adoption  of  such  remedial  measures  as  intelligent  legislation  or 
prirate  philanthropy  may  suggest,  and  the  exigencies  of  the  case 
may  require  ;  we  turn  hopelessly  from  the  inexorable  features  of  a 
sub-landlord,  —  his  only  object  is  to  increase  his  gains  as  much  as 
possible  during  the  term  of  his  leasehold,  regardless  too  often  of 
the  character  and  comforts  of  his  tenants/* 


LEGISLATION  URGED  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 

Further,  Dr.  Griscom  says :  **  A  due  regard  for  the  health  of  the 
citizens  and  residents  would  justify  the  city  legislature  in  prohibit- 
ing cellars  as  dwellings ;  in  requiring  the  owner  or  lessee  to  keep 
all  the  out  and  in  door  premises  clean  and  free  from  everything 
likely  to  prove  injurious  to  public  health ;  and  an  immediate  stop 
should  be  put  to  the  practice  of  crowding  so  many  human  beings  in 
such  limited  spaces  as  we  often  see  them.  The  wise  prohibition  to 
carry  more  than  a  graduated  number  of  people  in  sea-going  vessels 
should  be  extended  to  dwellings  on  land.  If  there  is  any  propriety  in 
the  law  regulating  the  construction  of  buildings  in  reference  to  fire, 
equally  proper  would  be  one  respecting  the  protection  of  the  inmates 
from  the  pernicious  influence  of  badly  arranged  houses  and  apart- 
ments. The  power  given  to  a  magistrate  to  pull  down  a  building 
whose  risk  of  falling  endangers  the  U ves  of  the  inmates  or  passers-by, 
may  with  equal  reason  be  extended  to  the  correction  of  the  interior 
condition  of  tenements  when  dangerous  to  health  and  life.  Vipie  lat- 
ter should  be  regarded  by  the  legislator  and  executive  with  as  much 
solicitude  as  the  property  of  citizens^Jl 

I  have  quoted  at  such  length  from  this  report  of  Dr.  Griscom*s 
because  the  description  of  the  conditions  existent  at  that  time  applies 
on  the  whole  to  most  of  the  evils  of  the  tenement  house  system  of  the 
present  day,  though  the  extent  of  the  evils  has  greatly  increased  since 
that  time  ;  and  because  it  rightly  ascribes  the  growth  of  these  bad  con- 
ditions, not  to  the  narrowness  of  the  island  of  Manhattan  or  the  shape 
of  the  city,  but  to  the  sudden  increase  of  the  city*s  population  through 
tbe-arrival  of  ignorant  immigrants,  and  above  all  to  the  lack  of  proper 
regulation  and  control  of  such  dwellings  by  the  municipal  authorities. 
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THE  MOVEMENT  OF  1846  — ASSOCIATION  FOR  IMPROVING  THE 
CONDITION  OF  THE  POOR 

In  1846  attention  was  again  called  to  the  condition  of  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poor  in  New  York  by  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor.  This  society  was  organized  in  184S  as  a 
charitable  or  relief  society,  and  it  is  significant  of  the  intimate  causal 
relation  existing  between  poverty  and  the  housing  problem,  that  in  one 
of  the  first  reports  issued  by  this  society  these  statements  should  occur : 

^*The  tenements  of  the  poor  in  this  city  are  generally  defective 
in  size,  arrangement,  supplies  of  water,  warmth,  and  ventilation ;  also 
the  yards,  sinks,  and  sewerage  are  in  bad  condition.  The  occupants 
consequently  often  suffer  from  sickness  and  premature  mortality; 
their  ability  for  self-maintenance  is  thereby  impaired  or  destroyed ; 
social  habits  and  morals  are  debased,  and  a  vast  amount  of  wretched- 
ness, pauperism,  and  crime  is  produced." 

Prior  to  this  time,  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  had  not  been  a  sub- 
ject of  interest  or  attention  on  the  part  of  the  more  fortunate  mem- 
bers of  the  community,  little  attention  being  paid  to  their  condition 
except  by  the  City  Inspector  and  by  those  members  of  the  clergy 
whose  labors  took  them  among  the  poor  as  ^^  City  Missionaries.'' 

Between  the  years  1846  and  185S,  the  work  of  investigation 
undertaken  by  this  association  was  quietly  carried  on,  and  plans  for 
the  improvement  of  existing  conditions  were  gradually  developed. 
At  one  time  it  was  decided  to  form  a  company  to  build  *^  model  tene- 
ments," it  being  felt  that  if  it  were  once  demonstrated  how  such 
buildings  should  be  built,  the  ordinary  builder  would  be  quick  to 
follow  such  an  example.  This  plan,  however,  was  not  carried  out 
at  that  time,  although  it  had  progressed  to  such  an  extent  that  archi- 
tectural plans  of  an  improved  tenement  were  prepared.  When  the 
decision  not  to  build  ^^ model"  tenements  was  reached,  the  plans 
were  lithographed  and  extensively  distributed  among  capitalists  and 
builders.  For  a  short  time  after  this,  a  slight  improvement  in  the 
character  of  the  new  tenement  houses  erected  was  to  be  seen,  but  the 
former  condition  of  affairs  soon  returned,  and  ^^  many  were  erected 
on  so  contracted  a  scale  as  to  be  inferior  to  the  old  buildings  whose 
places  they  were  intended  to  supply." 

Appreciating  the  fact  that  unless  special  efforts  were  made  to 
remove  these  evils,  the  results  would  be  disastrous  to  the  welfare  of 
the  city,  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  on 
June  18,  1858,  appointed  a  special  committee  ^^  to  inquire  into  the 
sanitary  condition  of  the  laboring  classes,  and  the  practicability  of 
devising  measures  for  improving  iLe  comfort  and  healthiness  of  their 
habitations." 


Thk  Old  '*  BArrihT  ('HrRrH." 
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THE  FIRST  TENEMENT  HOUSE  REPORT,  1868 

The  report  of  this  Committee  was  made  some  four  months  later, 
being  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  thirty-two  pages,  printed  by  the 
Association,  and  constitutes  the  first  tenement  house  report  made  in 
America. 

The  Committee  under  the  direction  of  its  able  Secretary,  Mr.  R. 
M.  Hartley,  and  with  the  cooperation  of  different  city  missionaries 
and  visitors  of  the  Association,  made  a  thorough  examination  of 
many  of  the  worst  tenement  houses  in  all  the  different  wards  of  the 
city. 

The  state  of  affairs  disclosed  by  their  investigations  was  one 
which  called  for  prompt  and  effective  remedies.  Its  effect  on  the 
public  mind  should  have  been  great,  for  it  brought  to  light  the  gravest 
social  evils. 

In  the  lower  wards  of  the  city  the  Committee  reported  that  there 
were  ^  thousands  of  poor  persons,  but  comparatively  few  buildings 
suitable  for  their  accommodation  ;  most  of  the  houses  are  those  which 
were  formerly  occupied  by  the  wealthy  who  have  removed  up  town, 
and  now  in  their  dilapidated  state  many  of  them  are  tenanted  by 
miserably  poor  Irish  and  German  emigrants.  Larger'^rooms  have 
been  divided  by  rough  partitions  into  dwellings  for  two  or  three 
families  (each,  perhaps,  taking  boarders),  where  they  wash,  cook^  eat, 
sleep,  and  die  —  many  of  them  prematurely,  for  the  circumstances  in 
which  they  live  make  fearful  havoc  of  health  and  life  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion,  night  lodgers  consisting  of  homeless  men,  women,  and  children 
are  not  unfrequent,  who  for  a  trifling  sum  are  allowed  temporary 
shelter.  There,  huddled  together  like  cattle  in  pens,  the  inmates 
are  subjected  to  the  most  debasing  influences.  Many  of  the  dwell- 
ings,  moreover,  are  out  of  repair,  and  the  yards,  from  neglect  of  the 
sinks,  in  so  vile  a  condition  they  can  scarcely  be  stepped  into,  with- 
out contracting  filth  of  the  most  offensive  kind. 

^*  Crazy  old  buildings  —  crowded  rear  tenements  in  filthy  yards  ; 
dark,  damp  basements  ;  leaky  garrets,  shops,  outhouses,  and  stables 
converted  into  dwellings,  though  scarcely  fit  to  shelter  brutes  —  are 
the  habitations  of  thousands  of  our  feUow-beings  in  this  wealthy 
city.*' 

The  descriptions  of  many  of  the  buildings  visited  by  the  Com- 
mittee are  well  worth  reproduction  here,  not  only  for  their  his- 
torical value  as  indicating  the  state  of  affairs  existing  in  the  city 
at  that  time,  but  also  because  most  of  the  descriptions  apply 
equally  well  to  conditions  in  New  York  City  to-day,  forty-savoii 
years  later. 
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A  NOTORIOUS  TENEMENT— "GOTHAM  COURT" 

In  their  report  they  say:  ^^  In  Cherry  Street  is  a  tenement  house, 
on  two  lots,  extending  back  from  the  street,  about  150  feet,  five 
stories  above  the  basement,  so  arranged  as  to  contain  120  families, 
or  more  than  500  persons.  A  small  room  and  bedroom  are  allowed 
each  family  in  this  building,  which  is  of  the  better  class,  but  the 
direful  consequences  of  imperfect  yentilation  and  over-crowding 
are  severely  felt."  This  was  the  notorious  tenement  house,  ^^  Gotham 
Court,'*  known  for  years  to  the  police  as  ^^  single  and  double  alley  " 
because  of  the  two  long,  narrow  alleyways  extending  along  each 
side  of  the  building.  It  is  interesting  to  note  the  statement  that  the 
building  at  that  time  ^'  was  one  of  the  better  class  " ;  ten  years  later 
the  Council  of  Hygiene  found  it  to  be  a  perpetual  feyer  nest,  the 
^haunt  of  typhus  and  smallpox,  and  the  abode  of  every  kind  of 
moral  disease  as  well. 

This  is  what  Dr.  Ezra  R.  Pulling  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene  said 
of  it  in  1864  :  ''The  building  known  as  No.  86  and  No.  88  Cherry 
Street  forms  a  part  of  what  has  heretofore  been  known  as  '  Gotham 
Court.'  As  measured,  it  is  84  feet  4  inches  wide  in  front  and  rear, 
is  284  feet  long,  and  5  stories  high.  On  the  north  it  is  contiguous 
to  a  large  tenant  house  fronting  on  Roosevelt  Street.  On  the  west, 
an  alley  9  feet  wide  separates  it  from  a  similar  structure  forming  a 
part  of  the  'Court.'  On  the  east,  another  alley,  7  feet  wide,  divides 
it  from  the  rear  of  a  number  of  houses  on  Roosevelt  Street. 

"  In  the  basement  of  this  building  are  the  privies,  through  which 
the  Croton-water  is  permitted  to  run  for  a  short  time  occasionally  ; 
but  this  is  evidently  insufficient  to  cleanse  them,  for  their  emana- 
tions render  the  first  story  exceedingly  offensive,  and  may  be  per- 
ceived as  a  distinct  odor  as  high  as  the  third  floor. 

"The  contents  of  the  privies  are  discharged  into  subterranean 
drains  or  sewers,  which  run  through  each  alley  and  communicate 
with  the  external  atmosphere  by  a  series  of  grated  openings  through 
which  fetid  exhalations  are  continually  arising.  These  openings 
receive  the  drainage  of  the  buildings,  besides  the  refuse  matter  which 
is  not  too  bulky  to  pass  through  the  gratings,  a  bordering  of  dis- 
gusting filth  frequently  surrounding  them. 

"  This  structure  contains  twelve  principal  divisions,  each  having 
a  common  staircase  communicating  with  ten  domiciles,  making  120 
tenements  in  all.  Each  tenement  consists  of  two  rooms,  the  largest 
of  which  is  14  feet  8  inches  long,  9  feet  6  inches  wide,  and  8  feet  4 
inches  high.  The  smaller  having  the  same  length  and  height,  is  8 
feet  6  inches  wide.  The  two  apartments  together  contain  1955^ 
cubic  feet.     Each  room  has  one  small  window.     The  doors  leading 


NoToRlom    "CaOTIIAM   Col'»T." 
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from  the  landings  are  contiguous  to  the  wall  in  which  these  windows 
are  situated,  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  a  current  of  air  to  pass 
through  the  rooms  under  any  circumstances. 

*'  At  the  time  of  visit,  49  of  the  tenements  were  either  vacant  or 
the  occupants  absent.  In  the  remaining  71  there  were  reported  as 
residing  504  persons,  averaging  a  little  more  than  7  persons  to  each 
occupied  domicile.  The  entire  amount  of  space  in  the  rooms  occu- 
pied is  188,840  cubic  feet,  which  would  be  equal  to  a  single  room 
118  feet  square,  and  about  10  feet  high,  giving  each  individual  an 
average  of  about  276  cubic  feet,  equal  to  a  closet  5  feet  square  and 
11  feet  high.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  above  total  space  con- 
tains not  only  its  504  inhabitants,  but  their  furniture,  bedding,  and 
household  utensils,  besides  no  small  portion  of  their  excretions,  as  is 
painfully  evident  to  every  one  who,  in  these  regions,  has  the  mis- 
fortune to  possess  an  acute  sense  of  smell.  Of  the  entire  number  of 
tenements,  four  only  wore  found  in  a  condition  approaching  cleanli- 
ness.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  entire  establishment  swarms 
with  vermin. 

^  In  seven  of  the  tenements  tailoring  was  carried  on.  In  five  out 
of  the  seven  the  articles  manufactured  were  for  the  use  of  the  army. 
In  two  of  these  rooms  i>atients  were  found  sick  of  contagious  dis- 
eases.    One  was  a  case  of  typhus  fever,  the  other  of  measles. 

^The  average  length  of  time  that  tlie  residents  have  occupied 
the  premises  is  reported  to  be  about  two  years  and  eight  months. 
There  have  been  188  births,  including  12  still-born,  in  these  families 
during  their  term  of  residence  in  the  building.  Of  these  only  77 
are  now  living,  showing  an  infant  mortality  of  over  44  per  cent  in 
two  years  and  eight  months ;  but,  as  by  far  the  greater  number  of 
these  deaths  occur  during  the  first  year,  it  may  be  safely  assumed 
that  80  per  cent  of  those  born  here  do  not  survive  a  twelvemonth. 
The  total  number  of  deaths  reported  as  occurring  in  the  families 
now  occupying  the  premises  during  their  term  of  residence  there,  is 
98,  or  about  19^  per  cent  of  the  population  for  that  period. 

**  Of  the  504  inmates,  146,  or  about  29  per  cent,  were  found  to  be 
suffering  from  diseases  of  a  more  or  less  serious  character,  among 
which  were  four  cases  of  smallpox  (three  of  them  unvaccinated), 
eight  cases  of  typhus  fever,  seven  cases  of  scarlatina,  and  four  of 
measles  in  the  eruptive  stage,  twenty-seven  cases  of  infantile  maras- 
mus, twelve  cases  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  five  cases  of  dysentery, 
three  cases  of  chronic  diarrhoea,  and  a  large  number  of  slight  cases 
of  diarrhoea  and  of  cutaneous  eruptions. 

''  On  the  whole,  perhaps  this  section  of  Gotham  Court  presents 
about  an  average  specimen  of  tenant  houses  in  the  lower  part  of  the 
city  in  respect  to  salubrity.     There  are  some  which  are  more  roomy. 
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haye  better  means  of  yentilation,  and  are  kept  cleaner,  but  there  are 
many  which  are  in  far  worse  condition  and  exhibit  a  much  higher 
rate  of  mortality  than  this." 

It  would  seem  that  after  such  a  revelation,  no  civilized  com- 
munity could  tolerate  such  a  condition  of  affairs  for  a  moment,  yet 
not  till  nearly  forty  years  later  was  Gotham  Court  dealt  with.  In 
1896  it  was  torn  down,  and  no  longer  can  it  send  forth  its  evil 
influences  to  pollute  the  stream  of  our  civic  life.  But  if  one  could 
reckon  the  evil  that  it  has  done  in  the  sixty  years  of  its  existence, 
what  a  heavy  sum  it  would  be  I  Who  can  estimate  the  extent  of 
the  physical  and  moral  disorder  thus  created  by  this  one  building, 
the  loathsome  diseases,  the  death,  the  pauperism,  the  vice,  the 
crime,  the  debasement  of  civic  life  ? 

Had  the  warning  given  in  1858,  by  the  Association  for  Improv- 
ing the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  been  heeded  in  time,  how  different 
might  the  conditions  have  been  to-day.  Not  only  would  there  have 
bjBcn  no  ^^  Gotham  Courts,"  but  we  should  not  now  be  facing  all  over 
our  city  a  condition  which  threatens  the  well-being  of  the  whole 
community. 

What  the  Association  found  in  the  fourth  ward  of  the  city  in 
1858,  they  found  also  in  other  wards. 

^^  In  the  fifth  and  most  other  wards,  in  order  to  use  every  foot 
of  ground,  tenements  are  crowded  together  in  pent-up  courts,  which 
extend  the  whole  length  of  the  lots,  and  though  some  of  these  are 
superior  to  many  of  the  old  rickety  buildings  which  are  occupied  by 
the  poor,  they  are  generally  so  faulty  in  arrangement,  as  neither  to 
subserve  health,  convenience,  comfort,  or  economy." 

Again,  ^'  Most  of  the  tenements  are  filthy  and  wretched  in  the  ex- 
treme, the  direct  tendency  of  which  is  to  induce  disease,  lower  moral 
character,  and  take  away  all  thrift  and  care  for  decency  and  clean- 


In  the  sixth  ward  the  Committee  found  that  ^^many  are  in  a 
condition  incomparably  worse  than  the  hovel  dwellers,  where  father, 
mother,  children,  and  swine  live  and  lodge  together.  These  dens 
of  squalid  wretchedness,  intemperance,  and  filth  pay  a  rent  which 
should  afford  the  occupants  comfortable  houses." 

The  temptation  to  quote  at  length  from  this  report  is  very  great, 
but  enough  has  already  been  given  to  show  what  the  conditions  were 
at  that  time,  and  the  extent  of  the  evils  which  the  Association  sought 
to  remedy. 

RENTALS  AND  VALUES  OF  LAND  IN  1S58 

Let  me  add,  however,  that  this  report  contains  many  details  as 
to  rentals,  the  value  of  tenement  houses  at  that  time,  the  sizes  of 
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rooma,  eto.*  of  great  value  to  the  student  of  this  subject.  The  Com- 
mittee found  in  Scammel  Street  a  house  and  lot  valued  at  $4000* 
which  yielded  a  rental  representing  20  per  cent  gross  profit  on 
the  investment.  To-day  the  same  lot  of  land  is  worth  about 
918,000.  In  the  tenth  ward,  now  one  of  the  most  crowded  sec- 
tions of  the  city,  the  tenement  houses  at  that  time  contained  an 
average  of  six  families  to  a  house  —  and  the  rooms  were  generally 
10  by  12  feet  and  10  by  14  feet ;  such  a  house  and  lot  then  being 
valued  at  95000.  To-day,  in  the  same  part  of  the  city,  the  land 
alone  is  worth  920,000,  the  average  number  of  families  to  a  house  is 
twenty-two,  while  the  bedrooms  are  seldom  more  than  7^  by  7  feet 
in  size.  Even  in  1858  the  over-crowding  had  begun  to  set  in,  in 
this  ward. 

The  Committee  reported  that  ^'  the  best  habitations  for  laboring 
classes  in  this  district  are  the  recently  built  tenant  houses ;  but 
these  are  overstocked  with  inmates,  and  in  many  instances  very  badly 
arranged ;  the  sleeping  rooms,  for  example,  are  frequently  without 
means  of  ventilation,  being  dark  or  having  windows  18  inches  square 
with  fixed  lattices." 

Another  house,  in  Mangin  Street,  not  far  from  the  EU»t  River,  on 
a  lot  80  feet  by  100  feet,  valued  then  at  96000,  brought  in  a  gross 
annual  rental  of  91008.  To-day,  this  land  alone  is  worth  about 
918,000.  Another  building  in  the  fifth  ward,  on  a  lot  25  feet  by 
100  feet,  was  found  to  contain  twenty-five  families,  and  the  property 
was  assessed  at  96500,  and  yielded  an  annual  net  income  exclusive 
of  taxes,  repairs,  etc.,  of  91950,  or  80  per  cent  on  the  assessed  value. 

Other  cases  might  be  cited  at  length  showing  the  enormous 
profits  reaped  by  landlords,  which,  from  the  statements  made  by  the 
Committee,  would  seem  to  have  ranged  from  15  per  cent  to  20  per 
cent  net. 

As  a  result  of  their  investigations,  the  Committee  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  'Hhe  dwellings  of  the  industrious  classes  in  New 
York  were  not  adapted  to  the  wants  of  human  beings,  nor  compati- 
ble with  the  health,  or  the  social  or  moral  improvement,  of  the 
occupants.*' 

THE  MAIN  EVILS  IN  1853 

Among  the  influences  which  in  their  opinion  were  responsible 
for  the  prevalence  of  bad  conditions,  were  the  following :  — 

First.  The  crowded  condition  of  the  dwellings  in  which  the  poor 
were  compelled  to  live. 

Second.    Too  great  density  of  population  in  certain  districts. 

Third.    Neglect  of  ventilation,  a  prevailing  cause  of  ill  health. 

TOL.    I  —  O 
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The  Committee  found  that  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  tene- 
ments occupied  by  the  laboring  classes  were  overcrowded,  and  that 
a  room  10  feet  by  12  feet,  with  a  bedroom,  was  the  most  space  usu- 
ally allowed  in  the  better  class  of  these  dwellings  for  each  family* 
*^  What  then,"  the  Committee  ask,  ^^must  be  the  discomfort,  disease, 
and  demoralization  of  the  thousands  who  have  but  a  single  apart- 
ment of  the  most  inferior  kind,  of  small  dimensions,  low  ceilings, 
etc.,  and  that  crowded  with  two  or  three,  and  sometimes  four  or  five 
families  7  An  awful  sacrifice  of  health,  Uf e,  and  morals  is  insepara- 
ble from  such  a  condition.*'  ^^  This,  however,"  they  go  on  to  say, 
^*is  scarcely  more  than  a  negative  view  of  the  facts.  Such  tene- 
ments are  almost  invariably  surrounded  with  disgusting  filth, 
poisonous  gases, -and  with  various  other  local  unhealthy  influences 
which  are  scarcely  less  injurious  to  the  inmates  than  is  their  pent-up 
indoor  life."  The  Committee  laid  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  of 
pure  air  for  the  preservation  of  health,  and  claimed  that  the  lack  of 
this  was  responsible  for  a  large  part  of  the  '^  fevers,  consumptions, 
choleras,  dysenteries,  and  other  mortal  diseases  "  then  so  prevalent  in 
the  tenement  houses. 

Nothing  contained  in  this  report  is  of  greater  interest  than  the 
statement  that  ^^  the  number  of  persons  on  a  given  area  of  soil  cannot 
be  increased  beyond  a  certain  limit,  without  endangering  health."  In 
support  of  this  statement,  evidence  was  adduced  to  show  that  in  a 
certain  building,  out  of  fifteen  men  who  were  employed  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  building,  only  four  made  any  complaint  of  illness, 
while  out  of  seventeen  employed  precisely  in  the  same  way  on  the 
third  and  uppermost  floor,  '^  three  had  spitting  of  blood,  two  had 
affections  of  the  lungs,  and  five  constant  and  severe  colds,"  in  other 
words,  ten  of  these  seventeen  suffered  from  diseases  of  the  chest, 
while  only  one  in  the  room  beneath  had  a  disease  of  this  nature. 
In  another  room  similarly  constructed,  the  health  of  but  four  out  of 
twenty  in  the  lower  room  was  injuriously  affected,  while  ten  out 
of  twenty  in  the  upper  room  were  diseased.  ^'  If,  therefore,"  the 
Committee  says,  ^^a  one-story  dwelling  25  feet  by  40  feet  may 
safely  accommodate  ten  persons,  another  ten  cannot  occupy  a  second 
story  over  the  same  ground  with  impunity,  nor  without  risk  to  the 
health  of  those  in  the  first  story  ;  and  as  the  air  vitiated  by  respira- 
tion ascends,  if  a  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  story  is  added  and  occupied, 
as  is  common,  especially  in  new  tenant  houses,  the  danger  to  all  is 
increased  in  a  fearful  ratio." 

From  which  the  Committee  concludes  that,  ^^  it  is  not  therefore 
the  number  of  cubic  feet  of  air  which  determines  the  healthfulness 
of  a  residence  for  a  given  number  of  persons ;  the  superficial  feet 
of  earth  they  may  cover  is  an  important  item   of  consideration." 
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They  go  on  to  say,  **  Yet  it  is  by  the  utter  disregard  of  this  law  in 
the  eonstruction  of  houses,  so  as  to  get  the  greatest  possible  return 
for  the  smallest  possible  outlay,  that  the  comfort,  health,  life,  and 
morals  of  thousands  are  sacrificed.'* 

Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  underground  dwellings  by  the 
Committee,  it  being  pointed  out  that  in  1850  there  were  18,466  per- 
sons crowded  together  in  8742  cellars,  which  were  *'  always  damp, 
badly  ventilated,  generally  filthy,  and  beds  of  pestilence  and  dis- 
ease." The  impossibility  of  maintaining  decent  standards  of  cleanli- 
ness, both  of  the  home  and  of  the  individual  in  the  tenement  houses, 
and  the  consequences  of  such  a  condition  of  affairs  are  pointed  out 
in  no  uncertain  terms.  The  Committee  says,  ^^  the  laboring  classes 
are  made  filthy,  reckless,  and  vicious  by  the  force  of  circumstances 
over  which,  in  most  cases,  they  have  no  control." 

**  When  families  of  five,  eight,  or  ten  persons  each,  live  in  a  con- 
tracted apartment  that  is  applied  to  every  conceivable  domestic  use, 
and  from  fifteen  to  thirty  such  families  in  the  same  house,  having 
the  entry,  stairway,  and  yard  in  common,  the  last  badly  drained, 
perhaps  unpaved,  and  the  receptacle  of  all  deleterious  and  offensive 
things  —  it  would  be  truly  surprising  if  the  tenants  did  not  become 
filthy,  reckless,  and  debased,  whatever  might  have  been  their  previ- 
ous habits  or  character." 

The  grave  moral  evils  resulting  from  the  lack  of  domestic  pri- 
vacy and  the  intermingling  of  the  sexes,  is  touched  upon,  as  are  the 
evils  of  intemperance,  juvenile  crime,  the  high  death-rate,  and  lack 
of  thrift,  all  of  which  the  Committee  considered  were  caused  in  large 
part  by  the  character  of  the  buildings  in  which  the  people  were 
compelled  to  live. 

BAD  HOUSING  AND  INTEMPERANCE 

Of  intemperance  it  is  said,  *^The  dreadful  depression  conse- 
quent on  ill  health  (the  effect  of  crowded,  filthy,  badly  ventilated 
dwellings)  tempts  these  poor  creatures,  with  a  force  we  cannot  ade- 
quately appreciate,  to  have  recourse  to  stimulating  drink."  Again, 
**  The  wonder  ih,  not  that  so  many  of  the  laboring  classes  crowd  to 
the  liquor  shops,  but  that  so  many  are  found  struggling  to  make 
their  wretched  abodes  a  home  for  their  family." 

As  a  remedy  for  all  these  evils,  the  Committee  recommended  that 
capitalists  and  owners  of  real  estate  should  build  model  tenements, 
but  also  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  legislative  intervention, 
stating  that,  **  these  crying  evils  cannot  be  removed  or  essentially 
diminished  without  special  legislative  action.  Pure  air,  light,  and 
water  being  indispensable  to  health  and  life,  if  tenements  are  so 
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badlj  oonstmcted  as  to  preclude  a  proper  supply  of  these  essential 
elements,  the  law  should  interpose  for  the  protection  of  the  sufferers, 
and  either  close  up  such  dwellings,  or  cause  them  to  be  so  remodelled 
as  to  be  fit  for  human  habitations." 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  after  the  disclosure  of  such  a  state  of 
affairs  in  the  foremost  city  of  this  country,  that  nothing  should  have 
been  done  to  remedy  these  conditions.  And  yet  not  till  fourteen 
years  later  did  the  State  step  in  and  enact  a  series  of  requirements 
looking  toward  the  prevention  of  the  recurrence  of  these  evils. 

Although  legislation  on  this  subject  was  postponed  for  fourteen 
years,  yet  the  disclosures  made  by  Dr.  Griscom  and  the  Committee 
of  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  were 
not  without  direct  results.  In  the  following  year,  1854,  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  again  called  atten- 
tion to  the  great  need  of  reform  in  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  New 
York  City,  taking  as  a  text  the  records  of  the  deaths  and  death-rates 
in  the  different  wards  of  the  city,  published  by  Dr.  Griscom,  the 
City  Inspector,  in  his  Annual  Report,  commenting  on  these  and  de- 
scribing the  character  of  each  ward  from  the  point  of  view  of  its 
wealth,  its  healthfulness  and  population,  the  character  of  the  dwell- 
ings, the  proportion  of  the  foreign  to  the  native  element,  and  the 
amount  of  poverty  found  by  the  Association. 

THE    FIRST    SOCIOLOGICAL    STUDY    OF    TENEMENT 
CONDITIONS— 1864 

In  the  eleventh  ward,  bounded  by  Rivington  Street  on  the 
south,  Fourteenth  Street  on  the  north.  Avenue  B  on  the  west,  and 
the  East  River  on  the  east,  a  minute,  economic,  and  statistical  exami- 
nation was  made,  covering  a  period  of  six  months.  The  statis- 
tics gathered  comprised  410  pages,  numbering  over  10,000  columns 
of  figures.  The  Association  found  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  of 
the  ward  in  1851  was  58,282,  and  that  the  number  of  families  in  the 
ward  at  that  time  was  12,555,  averaging  4.24  persons  to  a  family. 
The  number  of  dwelling  houses  was  found  to  be  2218,  occupied  as 
follows :  — 

268  houses  were  occupied  by  1  family  each, 
889  houses  were  occupied  by  between  1  and  5  families  each, 
720  houses  were  occupied  by  between  5  and  10  families  each, 
809  houses  were  occupied  by  between  10  and  20  families  each, 
87  were  occupied  by  over  20  families  each. 

It  was  found  that  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  family 
in  this  ward  was  4.24 ;  that  the  average  number  of  families  to  a 
dwelling  at  that  time  was  5.65,  and  that  the  average  number  of  per- 
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•ons  to  a  dwelling  was  28.86.  The  Aaaociation  commented  unfavor- 
ably on  these  facts,  saying,  ^^  this  compares  unf ayorably  with  other 
large  cities.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  a  dwelling  in  Bos- 
ton  in  1846  was  10.67,  or  less  than  one-half  the  average  in  this 
ward  ;  in  London,  in  1841,  it  was  7.6,  and  in  Liverpool  6.9,  in  Man- 
chester 6.7,  in  Edinburgh  6,  and  in  the  whole  of  England  6.4  ;  and 
in  the  whole  of  the  United  States  in  1860,  fourteen  houses  out  of 
fifteen  of  all  dwellings  were  each  occupied  on  the  average  by  a  single 
famUy." 

This  investigation  also  disclosed  the  following  facts  as  regards 
nationality  and  population  of  the  ward  at  that  time.  They  found 
28,688  Germans,  18,411  Irish,  13,836  native  born,  2686  persons  from 
opier  countries,  and  818  colored  persons,  i.e.  only  one-fourth  of  th^^ 
v^nhabitants  were  native  born,  the  remaining  three-fourths  being  for^ 
N^gners.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  there  were  10,284  children 
under  five  years  of  age  in  the  ward,  and  9299  children  between  the 
ages  of  6  and  14  years,  making  a  total  of  19,688  children  under  14 
years  of  age  in  the  ward.  The  Association  very  properly  remarks, 
'^  it  would  be  important  to  know  what  proportion  of  these  of  suitable 
age  are  brought  under  proper  mental  and  moral  culture.** 

The  report  also  includes  interesting  facts  as  to  the  religious 
opportunities  existent  at  that  time  in  this  part  of  the  city.  I  have 
quoted  in  full  these  statements  because  they  constitute  the  first 
scientific  study  of  sociological  conditions  in  the  city  of  New  York, 
and,  although  the  inquiry  was  limited  to  a  small  neighborhood,  yet 
the  results  obtained  were  of  distinct  value. 

Besides  continuing  their  work  of  education  of  the  public  con- 
science, the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor 
formed  in  the  year  1864  what  was  known  as  ^*  The  Workmen*s  Home**\ 
Association.**     This  was  a  company  organized  for  the  purpose  of  / 
**  erecting  one  or  more   model   tenement  houses  for  the  laboring  t 
classes  in  order  to  solve  the  problem  of  providing  commodious  and/ 
well  ventilated  apartments  supplied  with  most  modem  conveniences  V 
at  a  price  within  the  means  of  the  poorer  classes,  which  should,  if  J 
practicable,  defray  the  expenses  of  the  outlay,  repairs,  insurance,  and 
keep  good  the  capital  invested.** 


THE  FIRST  "MODEL-  TENEMENT  — 1866 

In  the  following  year,  1866,  this  company  erected  a  ^^ model*' 
tenement  house  known  as  the  ^*  Workmen*s  Home,**  situated  on  six 
lots,  three  having  a  frontage  on  Mott  Street  and  three  on  Elizabeth 
Street,  the  building  running  through  from  street  to  street.  The 
building  was  68  feet  wide  and  188  feet  deep,  was  six  stories  high  and 
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substantially  built.  It  cost  $60,000,  and  the  land  was  valued  at  that 
time  at  $80,000  (these  six  lots  at  the  present  day  are  worth  about 
$108,000).  The  building  contained  eighty-seven  different  suites  of 
rooms,  and  provided  accommodations  for  848  persons.  Tho  staircases 
were  fireproof,  being  iron  with  slate  treads.  Each  apartment  contained 
three  rooms  including  a  large-sized  clothes  closet.  The  rents  varied 
from  $5.50  to  $8.50  per  month  for  each  apartment.  The  living  rooms 
averaged  in  size  14  feet  by  11  feet,  the  two  bedrooms  8  feet  by  7  feet, 
and  the  closet  8  feet  by  4  feet, — a  dangerous  size,  as  it  could  easily 
be  used  for  a  bedroom.  Each  family  was  supplied  with  Croton  water 
and  water-closets  in  the  yard,  and  the  halls  were  lighted  with  gas. 
In  the  description  of  the  building  we  find  this  interesting  statement, 
«« Every  room  is  well  ventilated,  having  air  flues  from  each  to  the 
roof."  When  one  bears  in  mind  tliat  there  were  on  each  floor 
twenty-eight  entirely  dark  and  unventilated  bedrooms,  excepting 
such  ventilation  as  might  be  obtained  from  the  hallways,  or  from  a 
flue  about  the  thickness  of  one  brick  in  one  of  the  walls,  this  state- 
ment seems  rather  astonishing. 

The  building  was  in  the  shape  of  a  long  parallelogram  running 
through  from  street  to  street,  having  on  one  side  a  courtyard  22  feet 
wide  by  188  feet  long,  also  extending  through  from  street  to  street^ 
and  permitting  ventilation  of  air ;  and  on  the  other  side  of  the  build- 
ing was  a  courtyard  100  feet  long  and  a  little  over  5  feet  wide ; 
opening  upon  this  latter  was  the  public  corridor  or  hallway  of  the 
building,  running  its  entire  length.  On  the  upper  floors  of  the 
building  were  two  large  rooms  set  aside  as  a  hall  for  lectures,  concerts, 
or  other  social  meetings. 

Such  was  the  first  '^  model "  tenement  house  erected  in  New  York 
City,  and  intended  by  its  founders  to  provide  proper  living  accommo- 
dations for  the  working  people  of  the  city.  That  a  few  years  later 
this  tenement  house  should  degenerate  into  one  of  the  worst  in 
the  city,  has  always  been  held  up  by  the  opponents  of  tene- 
ment house  reform  as  a  reason  for  not  building  model  tenements. 
The  reasons  why  this  enterprise  failed  are  very  apparent.  In 
the  first  place  it  was  decided  that  the  house  should  be  occupied 
solely  by  colored  persons.  This  meant,  as  it  always  does  in  this 
city,  that  the  house  never  could  be  occupied  by  respectable  white 
people  afterward,  there  being  the  strongest  possible  feeling  on 
the  part  of  tenants  in  this  respect,  so  that  when  the  class  of  respect- 
able negroes  moved  away  from  that  neighborhood  it  became  abso- 
lutely hopeless  to  secure  for  the  building  tenants  of  the  right  kind. 
Again,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  building  was  built  as  a 
charity  and  owned  in  part  by  a  charitable  association,  and  that  the 
temptation  not  to  insist  upon  the  prompt  payment  of  rent  must  at 
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times  liave  been  very  strong.  Indeed  reports  of  the  Association  show 
that  this  was  the  case.  Far  more  serious  than  this,  however,  was  the 
plan  of  the  building  itself.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how  a  worse  plan 
could  have  been  chosen.  When  we  consider  what  has  since  been 
built  on  six  city  lots,  or  what  easily  could  have  been  built  then,  it  is 
amazing  to  think  that  any  body  of  men  could  have  been  so  blind. 
They  actually  copied  the  ground  plan  almost  identically  of  notorious 
old** Gotham  Court,"  the  fioromont  house  which  they  had  held  up  to 
scorn  in  their  report  of  '  .  *  ears  previous.  If  they  had  merely 
copied  it,  the  results  wouii  ^^o  '>ave  been  so  bad,  but  they  actually 
did  not  put  up  as  good  a  bun.  *•  In  "  rr'?t>'*  ;  Court "  the  apart- 

ments were  but  two  rooms  deep,  hukx  .r  -^^  . '  oua  uponed  on  the  outer  air. 
In  tliis  Mott  Street  building  the  apartments  were  practically  four 
rooms  deep  and  only  one  in  each  suite  opened  directly  on  the  outer 
air,  two  were  dark  and  un ventilated,  and  one  opened  on  a  public  hall- 
way 9  feet  wide,  which  hallway  opened  upon  a  court.  Of  course, 
many  of  the  bad  features  of  **  Gotham  Court,"  as  to  lack  of  plumbing 
and  the  sewers  running  under  each  courtyard  or  alley,  were  absent ; 
but,  on  the  whole,  the  plan  of  **  Gotham  Court "  building  was  far 
superior  to  the  Mott  Street  so-called  **  model "  tenements. 

THE  FIRST  LEGISLATIVE  COMMISSION  — 1856 

One  result  of  the  disclosures  made  by  this  Association  in  1858 
was  the  appointment  by  the  State  Liegislature  in  1856  of  a  com- 
mittee of  their  own  members  '*to  make  an  examination  of  the 
manner  in  which  tenant  houses  are  constructed  in  the  city  of 
New  York,  and  report  the  same  to  the  Legislature,  and  also  what 
legislation,  if  any,  is  requisite  and  necessary  in  order  to  remedy  the 
evils  and  offer  full  protection  to  the  lives  and  health  of  the  occupants 
of  such  buildings."  This  Committee,  consisting  of  five  members  of 
the  Assembly,  Mr.  A.  J.  H.  Duganne,  John  M.  Reed,  Eli  Curtis, 
William  J.  Shea,  and  Samuel  Brevoort,  visited  New  York  City  on 
March  14  and  again  on  March  25  of  that  year,  spending  altogether 
seven  days  in  a  personal  inspection  of  some  of  the  best-known  tenant 
houses  in  the  city. 

In  their  report  to  the  Legislature  made  on  April  4, 1856,  they 
stated  that  in  the  brief  time  allowed  them  for  the  investigation  they 
had  been  able  to  do  no  more  than  glance  at  evils  of  such  magnitude 
as  to  imperatively  demand  a  thorough  and  searching  scrutiny,  and 
asked  that  their  Committee  be  continued  throughout  the  summer  so 
that  they  might  make  a  more  thorough  examination  of  the  evils 
disclosed  by  their  brief  investigation,  stating  that  the  examination 
they  had  made  had  convinced  them  that  the  evils  to  be  remedied 
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were  of  a  serious  nature  requiring  the  attention  of  the  State  Legis- 
lature, and  demanding  such  action  at  the  hands  of  the  Assembly  as 
would  secure  their  ultimate  removal.  They  further  stated  that 
^^  partial  returns  made  up  hurriedly  by  the  captains  of  the  police  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  show  that  in  twenty-two  districts  there  are 
over  1200  tenement  houses  of  the  very  lowest  description  occupied 
by  no  less  than  10  families  each.  In  some  of  these,  as  many  as  70 
different  families  reside,  and  into  a  few  over  100  families  are  crowded. 
In  one  building,  112  families  are  residing,  some  of  them  numbering 
8  and  10  members,  occupying  one  close,  unventilated  apartment, 
and  others  huddled  ^ndiscriminn^  ^  damp,  foul  cellars,  to  breathe 

the  air  of  which  is  to  iuxxu,».^  v^ioK.«»se.  Here,  in  its  very  worst  aspect 
are  to  be  seen  the  horrors  of  such  a  mode  of  living.  Here  are  to  be 
found  drunken  and  diseased  men  and  women  lying  in  the  midst  of 
their  impurity  and  filth  ;  idiotic  and  crippled  children  suffering  from 
neglect  and  ill  treatment,  girls  just  springing  into  womanhood  living 
indiscriminately  in  the  same  apartment  with  men  of  all  ages  and  of 
all  colors  ;  babes  left  so  destitute  of  care  and  nourishment  as  to  be 
fitted  only  for  a  jail  or  hospital  in  after  years  if  they  escape  the 
blessing  of  an  early  grave." 

In  many  localities  the  Committee  found  many  of  the  apartments 
so  destitute  even  of  light  as  to  render  it  an  impossibility  to  read  a 
newspaper,  even  though  at  noon  time.  Further,  '^in  the  houses 
visited  by  the  Committee  sights  were  presented  to  them  alike  star- 
tling and  painful  to  behold.  Young  faces,  haggard  with  want  and 
sickness  and  bearing  that  peculiar  look  of  premature  old  age  im- 
parted by  early  sin,  gazed  at  them  from  every  comer ;  misery  and 
vice  in  their  most  repulsive  features  met  them  at  every  step.  Scarcely 
an  apartment  was  free  from  sickness  and  disease,  and  the  blighting 
curse  of  drunkenness  had  fallen  upon  almost  every  family.  Here 
and  there  might  be  found,  it  is  true,  some  attempt  at  cleanliness, 
some  display  of  a  love  of  home,  some  evidences  of  industry  and 
sobriety  with  their  natural  accompaniments  of  cheerfulness  and  good 
health."  ^^  But  these,"  the  Committee  say,  ^4n  some  instances  were 
families  that  had  not  long  been  inhabitants  of  the  neighborhood  in 
which  they  lived,  the  demoralization  and  ruin  apparent  all  around 
had  not  had  time  to  do  their  work  on  them.  It  is  to  be  feared  the 
miasmal  air  will  creep  into  their  existence,  undermining  the  sturdy 
constitutions  and  prostrating  its  victims  on  a  bed  of  sickness ;  health 
failing  them,  want  will  follow,  and  then  must  come  crowding  rapidly 
upon  them  neglect  of  home,  neglect  of  children,  undeanliness, 
drunkenness,  and  crime." 
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NEGLECT  AND  GREED  THE  REAL  CAUSE  OF  BAD  CONDITIONS 

The  Committee  says  :  ^*  This  is  no  fancy  sketch,  no  picture  of  the 
imagination.  It  is  a  stern  reality,  enacted  every  day  amid  luxury 
and  wealth,  the  natural  and  fearful  result  of  the  rapacity  of  the 
landlord  in  every  crowded  city,  unrestrained  by  conscience,  and 
wholly  unchecked  by  legislation." 

These  words,  written  forty-four  years  ago,  sum  up  the  causes  of 
all  our  bad  conditions  in  New  York  City  to-day.  The  over-crowding, 
the  poverty,  the  disease,  the  crime  and  vice,  met  with  in  New  York 
in  1900,  products  of  our  tenement  house  system,  have  not  come  to 
us  because  of  the  narrow  shape  of  Manhattan  Island  or  of  the  lack 
of  rapid  transit,  as  has  been  claimed  by  superficial  students  of  the 
subject  for  many  years,  but  because  of  the  primary  neglect  of  the 
habitations  of  the  poor  of  this  city  at  a  period  when  they  could  have 
been  cared  for  in  time. 

Had  the  Committee  done  nothing  else  beyond  making  this  state- 
ment of  the  conditions  of  that  time,  our  debt  to  them  would  have 
been  very  great. 

After  setting  forth  in  most  striking  language  the  conditions 
found  by  them  in  their  very  brief  inspection  of  the  tenant  houses  of 
New  York  City,  and  urging  upon  the  Legislature  the  importance  of 
continuing  the  work  throughout  the  summer,  so  that  a  proper  and 
well-considered  plan  of  reform  might  be  matured,  the  Committee 
pointed  out  that  "to  the  wretched  condition  of  the  poor  of  New 
York  can  be  traced  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  burdens  imposed 
upon  the  property  holders  of  the  city,  and  upon  the  State  at  large, 
f^  the  support  of  paupers  and  criminals.  From  the  foul  atmosphere 
0^  the  tenement  houses  spring  the  infectious  diseases  that  so  fre- 
quently spread  through  the  city,  sweeping  away  their  thousands  of 
victims,  and  not  confining  their  depredations  to  the  class*  in  which 
they  originate,  but  penetrating  into  the  localities  occupied  by  the 
wealthy,  and  rendering  desolate  many  a  household.  Hundreds  upon 
hundreds  of  paupers  pour  into  the  hospitals  stricken  by  disease  con- 
tracted in  those  hotbeds  of  pestilence,  the  tenement  houses,  and 
from  them  drunkenness  mainly  receives  its  victims,  for  what  will 
sooner  drive  a  man  to  the  intoxicating  cup  than  the  absence  of  all 
attraction  and  all  comforts  from  his  home  ?  **  *^  It  is  no  idle  assertion 
to  say  that  a  reform  by  which  the  condition  of  the  homes  of  the 
poor  could  be  improved  would  remove  a  large  proportion  of  the 
criminals  from  our  prisons  and  the  paupers  from  our  almshouses.*' 

The  practical  results  which  the  Committee  hoped  to  secure 
through  legislative  action,  and  to  which  they  stated  their  inquiries 
would  be  directed  through  the  summer  were  :  — 
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1.  Ventilation  and  cleanliness  in  tenement  houses  so  that  the 
public  health  might  be  protected,  the  spread  of  infectious  diseases 
checked,  and  the  expenses  of  the  public  hospitals  and  almshouses 
decreased. 

2.  An  enactment  against  the  renting  of  underground  apartments 
or  cellars  as  tenements. 

8.  Regulations  as  to  the  building  of  halls  and  stairways  in 
houses  occupied  by  more  than  three  families,  so  as  to  insure  easy 
egress  in  case  of  fire. 

4.  The  prevention  of  prostitution  and  incest,  by  providing  that 
only  a  sufficient  number  of  rooms,  or  a  room  properly  divided  into 
separate  apartments,  should  be  rented  to  families  ;  and  by  prohibit- 
ing subletting. 

5.  The  pi*evention  of  drunkenness  by  providing  to  every  man  a 
clean  and  comfortable  home. 

It  is  extremely  instructive  to  find  that  the  Committee  had  become 
so  interested  in  the  tenement  house  question,  that  notwithstanding 
the  failure  of  the  Legislature  to  continue  their  work  throughout  the 
summer,  the  members  of  the  Committee,  of  their  own  accord,  upon 
their  own  responsibility,  and  at  their  own  personal  expense,  decided 
to  continue  this  work,  rendering  to  the  next  Legislature,  in  Marcli, 
1857,  their  report  and  conclusions.  This  document  constitutes  the 
report  of  the  first  legislative  commission  of  inquiry  on  this  subject 
in  America. 

SEPARATE  TENEMENT  HOUSE  DEPARTMENT  URGED 

If  space  allowed  me  I  would  quote  at  great  length  from  this 
document  because  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  Commission  are  so 
sound,  the  descriptions  of  the  conditions  they  discovered  are  so  able, 
and  the  whole  paper  couched  in  language  that  is  not  only  forcible 
but  convincing.  Accompanying  their  report,  they  submitted  to  the 
Legislature  a  bill  entitled  ^'  An  Act  to  Improve  the  Condition  of  the 
Laboring  Poor  Residing  in  Tenant  Houses  in  the  City  of  New  York, 
to  Establish  a  Board  of  Home  Commissioners  in  said  City,  and  for 
other  Purposes."  The  bill  provided  for  a  Board  of  Commissioners 
to  consist  of  three  citizens  of  New  York  who  '^  should  have  power  at 
any  time  between  sunrise  and  sunset  to  visit,  or  cause  to  be  visited, 
any  tenant  house  ordinarily  used  as  a  common  dwelling  or  lodging 
for  three  or  more  families  transiently  occupying  the  same ;  and  also 
to  have  power  to  enter  and  inspect,  and  properly  examine  all  rooms, 
courts,  iJleys,  yards,  and  cellars  used  for  such  transient  tenancy  as 
aforesaid.*'  If  in  the  opinion  of  such  Board,  or  any  two  of  the  Com- 
missioners, after  personal  inspection,  any  such  tenant  house,  rooms. 
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or  premifios  woro  foiiiul  to  bo  iiiiflt  for  tlio  pur|X)80  of  ronidonoo  by  / 
reason  of  dampness,  darkness,  dirt,  filthiness  or  too  low  ceilings,  ill  yen- / 
tilation,  being  underground,  or  any  other  good  cause,  the  Commissioor 
was  authorized  to  serve  a  notice  upon  the  owner,  agent,  or  lessee  of 
the  property,  directing  the  premises  to  be  put  in  proper  order  and  con- 
dition within  a  specified  time.  And  it  was  further  provided  that  such 
house,  rooms,  or  premises  should  be  deemed  to  be  untenantable  and 
forbidden  to  be  occupied  for  dwelling  or  lodging  purposes  until  such 
directions  or  orders  of  said  Commissioners  be  complied  with.  The 
Commissioners  were  further  required  to  keep  registered  lists  of  the 
different  tenant  houses  in  each  ward,  of  the  number  of  tenants  and 
lodgers  occupying  each  of  said  houses,  designating  the  age,  sex,  color, 
and  occupation  or  employment  of  each  person  ;  also  the  number  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  not  in  attendance  on 
any  school,  and  of  the  occupation  of  such  children,  and  the  Commis- 
sioners were  empowered  to  examine  witnesses  upon  oath  in  reference 
to  this  matter.  They  were  further  empowered  to  keep  a  record  of 
all  lottery  or  policy  shops,  grocery  stores,  liquor  stores,  etc. 

Among  their  other  powers,  they  were  authorized  to  direct  and 
compel  the  owner,  agent,  lessee,  or  keeper  of  any  tenant  house  to 
thoroughly  cleanse  all  tlie  rooms,  passages,  stairs,  floors,  windows, 
doors,  walls,  ceilings,  etc.,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commission  ; 
and  the  owners  or  lessees  of  tenant  houses  were  prohibited  from 
subletting  any  part  of  their  premises  except  with  the  consent  of  the 
Board  of  Home  Commissioners.  No  compensation  was  to  be  paid 
to  the  Commissioners  for  their  services,  but  their  expenses  were  to 
be  paid,  and  they  were  to  be  provided  with  a  proper  clerical  force, 
and  were  required  to  render  a  report  to  the  Legislature  each  year  as 
to  the  work  accomplished  by  them. 

This  carefully  thought-out  scheme  for  a  permanent  body  whose 
sole  duty  should  be  the  care  and  regulation  of  the  tenement  houses 
of  the  city,  here  enunciated  for  the  first  time,  was  unfortunately  not 
adopted  by  the  Legislature.  There  has  never  been  made  any 
recommendation  which  would  have  so  reached  the  root  of  the  whole 
problem  as  this  proposition  of  the  Assembly  Investigation  Committee 
of  1866. 

Since  this  report  was  made  forty-three  years  have  elapsed.  Con- 
ditions in  many  respects  are  the  same  in  New  York  City  as  they 
were  in  1857,  only  the  extent  of  them  has  increased  tenfold.  I 
believe  that  the  real  solution  of  the  tenement  house  problem  will  be 
found  in  the  creation  of  a  separate  Tenement  House  Department  of 
the  city  government,  devoting  its  entire  time  to  the  care  and  super- 
vision of  such  buildings,  and  predict  that  until  that  step  is  taJcen 
we  can  expect  little  real  benefit  to  result. 
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Interest  in  this  question  aroused  spasmodically  every  ten  years 
and  then  allowed  to  flag  is  not  calculated  to  secure  beneficial  results 
or  much  progress  toward  improved  conditions.  The  subject  is  suffi- 
ciently large  and  difficult  to  require  the  constant  and  continuous 
thought  and  study  of  the  best  minds. 

Although  the  labors  of  this  Commission  did  not  produce  imme- 
diate results,  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor,  which  had  waged  its  fight  for  better  tenements  since  1846,  did 
not  give  up  the  battle.  From  1867  to  1864  they  continued  their 
campaign  of  education,  from  time  to  time  calling  the  attention  of  the 
community  to  the  condition  of  affairs,  petitioning  both  the  Legisla- 
ture and  the  Common  Council  to  enact  laws  and  ordinances  to 
remedy  the  evil  conditions  which  had  been  growing  steadily  worse 
year  by  year. 

THE  MOVEMENT  OF  1864— THE  COUNCIL  OF  HYGIENE 

Not,  however,  till  the  first-fruits  of  thirty  years  of  municipal 
neglect  had  been  gathered  in  the  terrible  ^^ draft  riots"  of  1868,  did 
the  community  become  aroused  to  the  dangers  of  the  evils  which 
surrounded  them.  When  in  those  troublous  times,  during  our  Civil 
War,  the  tenements  poured  forth  the  mobs  that  held  fearful  sway  in 
the  city,  during  the  outbreak  of  violence  in  the  month  of  July,  then, 
for  the  first  time,  did  the  general  public  realize  what  it  meant  to 
permit  human  beings  to  be  reared  under  the  conditions  which  had  so 
long  prevailed  in  the  tenement  houses  in  New  York  City. 

Mr.  N.  P.  Willis,  a  leading  journalist,  writing  at  that  time,  thus 
describes  the  impression  made  upon  him  by  the  sight  of  these  per- 
sons :  ^^  The  high  brick  blocks  of  closely  packed  houses  where  the 
mobs  originated  seemed  to  be  literally  hives  of  sickness  and  vice. 
It  was  wonderful  to  see  and  difficult  to  believe  that  so  much  misery, 
disease,  and  wretchedness  could  be  huddled  together  and  hidden  by 
high  walls,  unvisited  and  unthought  of  so  near  our  own  abodes. 
Lewd  but  pale  and  sickly  young  women,  scarcely  decent  in  their 
ragged  attire,  were  impudent,  and  scattered  everywhere  in  the 
courts.  What  numbers  of  these  poorer  classes  are  deformed,  what 
numbers  are  made  hideous  by  self-neglect  and  infirmity  I  Alas, 
human  faces  look  so  hideous  with  hope  and  self-respect  all  gone,  and 
familiar  forms  and  features  are  made  so  frightful  by  sin,  squalor,  and 
debasement  I  To  walk  the  streets  as  we  walked  them  in  those  hours 
of  conflagration  and  riot  was  like  witnessing  the  day  of  judgment, 
with  every  wicked  thing  revealed,  every  sin  and  sorrow  blazingly 
glared  upon,  every  hidden  abomination  laid  before  hell's  expectant 
fire." 


•pKlirKTUAL  FkVKU  NeSTS  "  —  AVaRHINOTON   StIIKRT  TRNKME!fT». 
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Heeding  this  warning,  some  few  months  later,  in  the  spring  of 
1864,  the  leading  citizens  of  New  York  formed  themselves  into  what 
was  known  as  the  ^^  Citizens'  Association  "  for  the  purpose  of  taking 
steps  to  improve  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city.  The  alarmingly 
high  death-rate  of  New  York  at  that  time  (there  being  one  death 
in  every  thirty-five  of  the  inhabitants)  became  a  subject  of  the 
most  careful  thought  and  investigation.  Accordingly,  the  Citizens* 
Association  formed  a  subcommittee  known  as  the  Council  of 
Hygiene  and  Public  Health,  which  included  the  leading  physicians 
of  the  city.  This  Council  of  Hygiene  organized  in  the  month 
of  April  in  the  year  1864,  and  at  once  determined  to  under- 
take a  complete  and  thorough  sanitary  investigation  of  the  entire 
city.  The  city,  which  at  that  time  was  coincident  with  Manhattan 
Island,  was  divided  into  twenty-nine  districts ;  an  experienced  physi- 
oian  was  appointed  as  sanitary  inspector  in  each  ward,  and  during  a 
period  of  nine  months  the  most  thorough,  complete,  and  scientific 
sanitary  inspection  ever  made  of  any  city  was  made  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  This  investigation  embraced  a  description  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  soil  throughout  each  district,  the  number  of  buildings, 
the  purposes  for  which  they  were  used,  whether  business  buildings, 
churches,  schools,  dwellings,  or  tenement  houses  ;  whether  built  of 
brick,  stone,  iron,  or  wood ;  the  character  of  the  streets,  how  paved, 
and  whether  provided  with  sewers.  The  *^  tenant  houses "  were  a 
subject  of  special  investigation  in  every  district ;  the  most  notorious 
ones  were  fully  described,  not  only  as  to  their  construction,  but  as  to 
the  character  of  the  people  living  in  them,  the  sickness  prevailing, 
the  death-rate  in  each,  including  nearly  every  conceivable  detail. 
In  addition  to  these  investigations  there  were  recorded  the  number 
of  vacant  lots,  the  number  of  liquor  stores,  brothels,  stores  for  the 
sale  of  food,  the  number  of  stables,  the  influence  of  stables  upon 
disease,  the  prevalence  of  preventable  diseases  in  the  districts, 
infantile  diseases  and  mortality,  and  the  excessive  crowding  of 
houses  upon  the  lots.  Seldom  has  a  piece  of  social  or  sanitary 
work  been  better  done. 

In  addition  to  these  detailed  reports,  the  Council  of  Hygiene  had 
prepared  for  them  a  map  showing  the  nature  of  the  soil  throughout 
the  entire  city,  as  well  as  the  underground  streams  and  water- 
courses. This  monumental  work  of  General  Egbert  L.  Viele  has 
been  of  incalculable  value  to  the  city.  There  was  also  presented  a 
map  of  the  entire  fourth  ward,  showing  the  exact  arrangement  of 
every  building  in  each  block  throughout  the  ward,  giving  the 
amount  of  land  occupied,  the  shape  of  the  building,  the  height  in 
stories,  the  number  of  families  occupying  it,  the  number  of  persons, 
also  whether  certain  contagious  diseases  had  prevailed  there  during 
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that  year,  and  indicating  also  the  location  of  the  different  liquor 
stores  in  each  neighborhood.  Thanks  to  the  foresight  of  Dr.  Ezra 
R.  Pulling,  inspector  of  this  district,  we  thus  have  to-day  a  means 
of  comparing  conditions  as  they  were  in  1864  with  conditions  as  they 
exist  now  in  1900.  Besides  these  maps  and  diagrams,  the  report 
published  by  the  Council  of  Hygiene  contains  a  number  of  photo- 
graphs showing  some  of  the  worst  tenement  conditions  at  that  time, 
and  also  some  of  the  other  sanitary  evils  which  then  existed.  This 
report  constitutes  a  volume  of  more  than  860  pages,  and  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  comprehensive  and  valuable  study  of  this  kind 
that  has  ever  been  made. 


THE  FIRST  TENEMENT  HOUSE  LAW  — 1867 

As  a  result  of  the  disclosures  made  by  the  Council  of  Hygiene  in 
1866  came  the  first  legislative  action  in  regard  to  tenement  houses 
in  this  country.  The  first  step  was  the  establishment  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Health  in  1866,  and  one  year  later,  in  1867,  the 
enactment  of  the  tenement  house  law.  This  act,  after  defining  a 
tenement  house  as  ^^  Any  house,  building,  or  portion  thereof  which 
is  rented,  leased,  let,  or  hired  out  to  be  occupied,  or  is  occupied,  as 
the  home  or  residence  of  more  than  three  families  living  indepen- 
dently of  one  another,  and  doing  their  own  cooking  upon  the  premises, 
or  by  more  than  two  families  upon  a  floor,  so  living  and  cooking  and 
having  a  common  right  in  the  halls,  stairways,  yards,  water-closets^ 
or  privies,  or  some  of  them,"  provided  that  no  building  should  be 
used  as  a  tenement  house  unless  every  sleeping  room  had  a  ventila- 
tor or  transom  window  of  an  area  of  8  square  feet  over  the  door  con- 
necting with  the  adjoining  room  or  with  the  outer  air ;  that  every 
such  house  should  be  provided  with  a  proper  fire-escape  to  be 
approved  by  the  Building  Inspector ;  that  the  roof  over  the  main 
hall  should  be  provided  with  a  proper  ventilator  ;  and  that  it  should 
be  kept  in  good  repair  and  not  allowed  to  leak,  and  that  all  stairs 
should  be  provided  with  proper  banisters;  also  that  every  house 
should  be  provided  with  good  and  sufficient  water-closets  or  privies, 
and  that  there  should  not  be  less  than  1  to  every  20  occupants,  and 
that  where  there  was  a  sewer  in  the  street  in  front  of  such  a  house, 
the  privies  or  closets  should  be  connected  with  the  sewer ;  that  no 
cesspool  should  be  allowed  in  connection  with  a  tenement  house  un- 
less where  it  was  unavoidable  ;  that  the  yards  of  all  new  tenement 
houses  should  be  graded  and  drained,  and  connected  with  the  sewer; 
that  no  basement  or  cellar  rooms  should  be  occupied  without  a  per- 
mit from  the  Board  of  Health,  and  that,  even  then,  such  rooms 
should  not  be  occupied  unless  7  feet  in  height  from  the  floor  to  the 
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ceilingf  and  also  1  foot  of  the  hoight  above  the  surface  of  the  ground 
adjoining  the  same,  nor  unless  there  was  an  open  area  properly 
drained,  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  extending  along  the  front  of  the  room, 
nor  unless  the  rqpm  had  an  external  window  opening  of  at  least  9 
square  feet.  It  was  further  provided  that  no  underground  room 
should  be  occupied  for  sleeping  purposes  without  a  written  permit 
from  the  Board  of  Health.  All  tenement  houses  were  also  required 
to  be  provided  with  proper  receptacles  for  garbage  and  other  refuse, 
and  the  storage  of  combustible  material  was  prohibited,  as  was  the 
keeping  of  animals,  except  dogs  and  cats.  All  tenements  were  further 
required  to  be  kept  free  from  accumulations  of  dirt  and  filth  and 
garbage  at  all  times.  The  name  and  address  of  the  owner  of  every 
tenement  house  was  also  required  to  be  posted  in  a  conspicuous  place 
in  each  building.  The  health  officers  were  to  have  free  access  to 
sach  buildings  at  all  times,  and  the  Board  of  Health  was  authorized 
to  have  vacated  buildings  that  were  unfit  for  habitation  by  reason  of 
being  infected  with  disease  or  likely  to  cause  sickness  among  the 
occupants,  or  dangerous  from  want  of  repair.  The  law  further  pro- 
vided that  where  there  was  a  front  and  rear  building  to  be  erected 
on  the  same  lot,  there  should  be  a  clear,  open  space  between  the 
buildings  if  they  were  one  story  high,  of  10  feet ;  16  feet,  if  they 
were  two  stories  high  ;  20  feet,  if  they  were  three  stories  high ;  and 
25  feet,  if  they  were  more  than  three  stories  high ;  also  that  at  the  rear 
of  every  new  tenement  house  there  should  be  a  clear  open  space  of 
10  feet  between  it  and  any  other  building,  but,  unfortunately,  discre- 
tion was  given  to  the  Board  of  Health  to  modify  these  requirements 
is  to  the  amount  of  space  when  they  saw  fit.  The  law  also  provided 
that  every  habitable  room  should  be  at  least  8  feet  high,  except 
rooms  in  attics,  and  that  every  habitable  room  should  have  at  least 
one  window  connected  with  the  external  air,  or,  over  the  door,  a  ven- 
tilator leading  into  the  hall,  or  into  another  room  having  connection 
with  the  external  air ;  also  that  the  total  area  of  windows  in  every 
room  communicating  with  the  external  air  should  be  at  least  one- 
tenth  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  room;  also  that  every  habitable 
room  of  a  less  area  than  100  square  feet  which  did  not  communicate 
directly  with  the  external  air  and  did  not  have  an  o{)en  fireplace 
should  be  provided  with  a  separate  ventilating  flue.  Every  new 
tenement  house  was  required  also  to  have  a  chimney  or  open  fire- 
place running  through  every  floor  of  the  building,  and  for  each  set 
of  rooms.  New  tenements  were  also  required  to  have  proper  recep- 
tacles for  ashes  and  rubbish,  and  running  water  was  to  be  furnished 
at  one  or  more  places  in  the  house  or  in  the  yard.  Cellars  were 
required  to  be  cemented  so  as  to  be  water-tight,  and  the  halls  on 
each  floor  were  required  to  be  so  arranged  as  to  open  directly  to  tlie 
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outer  air.  A  violation  of  the  act  was  made  a  misdemeanor,  punish- 
able by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  1^10  or  more  than  tlOO,  or  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  ten  days  for  each  day  that  the  violation 
continued,  or*by  both  such  fine  and  imprisonment,,  in  the  discretion 
of  the  court. 

The  Board  of  Health  was  also  given  power  to  make  further 
regulations  as  to  cellars  and  as  to  ventilation. 

During  the  same  year  an  important  amendment  to  the  existing 
building  laws  of  the  city  was  passed,  and  in  it  were  requirements 
relating  to  tenement  houses.  These  concerned  themselves  chiefly 
with  t^e  method  of  construction  of  such  buildings  with  regard  to 
dangers  from  fire.  Among  otiier  things,  it  was  provided  that  no 
front  and  rear  tenements  should  be  erected  on  the  same  lot  unless  they 
were  both  fireproof  throughout ;  also,  that  every  building  of  such  a 
character  should  be  provided  with  a  proper  fire-escape ;  that  the  hall 
partitions  from  cellar  to  roof  should  be  built  of  brick  not  less  than 
12  inches  thick;  that  the  floor  beams  should  be  of  iron,  and  that 
the  stairs  should  be  fireproof.  It  was  further  required  that  where 
the  first 'floor  of  such  a  building  was  used  for  business  purposes  of 
any  kind,  the  first  floor  should  be  constructed  fireproof,  with  iron 
beams  and  brick  flooring,  and  that  all  coal-bins  and  wood-bins  in  the 
cellars  of  such  houses  should  be  built  of  fireproof  material. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  summary  of  the  provisions  of  the  law 
that,  while  many  important  questions  had  been  provided  for,  the 
framers  of  the  law  had  unfortunately  lost  sight  of  several  important 
features  of  the  tenement  house  problem,  i.e.  they  had  not  enacted  a 
provision  restricting  the  percentage  of  the  lot  permitted  to  be  occu- 
pied by  such  buildings.  This  was  a  defect  in  the  law,  as  was  also 
the  careless  phrasing  of  the  provision  requiring  a  space  of  10  feet 
to  be  left  at  the  rear  of  tenement  houses.  The  law  was  so  worded 
that  this  space  was  to  be  left  between  the  rear  of  a  new  tenement 
house  and  any  other  building ;  the  result  was  that,  where  there  was 
no  building  in  existence  immediately  behind  the  lot  owned  by  the 
tenement  house  builder,  he  could  build  his  building  up  to  the  entire 
lot  limit.  Not  until  twelve  years  later,  in  1879,  was  this  defect  in 
the  law  remedied,  by  providing  that  there  should  be  a  space  of  10 
feet  between  the  rear  of  every  new  tenement  house  and  the  rear  line 
of4he  lot  upon  which  the  tenement  was  built. 

When  one  considers  that  there  were,  in  1867, 15,000  tenement 
houses  erected  before  the  passage  of  any  tenement  house  law,  with- 
out regard  to  the  safety  or  health  of  the  occupants,  one  begins  to 
realize  the  magnitude  of  the  task  which  confronted  the  newly 
organized  Board  of  Health.  The  reports  of  the  Association  for 
Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  for  the  following  five  years 
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show  a  decided  improvement  in  the  tenement  houses  of  the  city, 
especially  in  regard  to  cellar  dwellings  and  to  the  general  sanitary 
condition  of  buildings,  the  Sanitary  Police  being  able  to  enforce 
greater  cleanliness  than  had  heretofore  existed.  While  the  new  law 
had  remedied  certain  defects,  and  had  to  a  certain  extent  improved 
existing  tenement  houses,  yet  it  soon  became  evident  that  it  did  not 
meet  the  conditions  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  good  types  of  build- 
ings among  those  newly  erected. 

In  1871  we  find  the  following  statement  in  the  report  of  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  for  that  year : 
^The  tenant  house  system  might  be  indefinitely  enlarged  upon,  but 
space  forbids.  Though  greatly  improved  in  late  years,  it  is  still  the 
disgrace  and  curse  of  the  city,  that  half  of  the  inhabitants  live  in 
this  class  of  houses,  from  which  proceeds  three-fifths  of  the  crime 
and  three-fourths  of  the  mortality.  If  we  would  abate  these  evils, 
the  wretched  domiciliary  conditions  of  the  occupants  of  these  tene- 
ments must  be  improved.*' 

THE  MOVEMENT  OF  1879  ~  MR.  WHITE'S  MODEL  TENEMENTS 

Between  this  time  and  1877  little  attention  was  given  to  the 
tenement  house  problem,  except  in  the  regular  work  of  the  Board  of 
Health  and  the  city  Building  Department. 

In  1877  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White,  of  Brooklyn,  having  seen  the 
model  tenements  of  Sir  Sidney  Waterlow*s  Industrial  Dwellings 
Company  in  London,  became  imbued  with  the  idea  that  the  best 
way  in  which  he  could  benefit  the  working  people  of  New  York  City, 
or  of  his  own  city  of  Brooklyn,  was  by  providing  them  with  decent, 
comfortable  homes.  He  accordingly  built  his  well-known  ^Home 
Buildings*'  in  Brooklyn,  upon  plans  similar  to  those  of  the  Improved 
Industrial  Dwellings  Company  of  London,  and  one  year  later, 
directly  opposite,  built  an  entire  block  of  similar  model  tenements, 
with  a  large  park  or  courtyard  in  the  centre.  From  the  time  they 
wore  built  these  tenements  have  always  been  a  success,  both  socially 
sad  financially.  Wide  publicity  was  given  to  this  extraordinarily 
sooceaeful  experiment  of  Mr.  White's,  the  result  being  that  great 
interest  was  stimulated  in  the  tenement  house  problem.  It  was 
well  that  such  interest  was  aroused  at  this  time,  as  the  public  atten- 
tion had  been  allowed  to  flag  during  the  previous  ten  years.  Mr. 
White  lectured  before  the  Social  Science  Association,  sermons  were 
preached  in  the  different  churches  upon  the  subject,  and  the  public 
press  gave  the  greatest  amount  of  attention  to  this  important 
topic. 

The  educational  work  undertaken  by  the  Association  for  Im- 
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proving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  1846,  and  carried  on  so  success- 
fully by  them  until  1871,  was  now  taken  up  by  another  charitable 
society,  namely,  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association,  formed  in 
1878.  This  Society,  through  its  Standing  Committee,  *'0n  the 
Elevation  of  the  Poor  in  Their  Homes,"  in  1877,  again  called  at- 
tention to  the  need  of  reform,  and  leading  architects  of  the  city 
were  asked  to  send  in  plans  for  improved  tenement  houses,  so  that 
the  best  intelligence  of  the  community  might  be  got  to  work  upon 
the  problem.  It  appears  that  at  this  time  there  were  in  New  York 
City  26,000  tenement  houses,  and  that  the  excessive  mortality  and 
sickness  in  the  city  at  that  time  was  held  to  be  mainly  due  to  the 
defective  system  of  tenement  house  life. 

On  the  6th  of  December  a  conference  of  those  interested  in  the 
subject  was  called  by  this  Society,  at  which  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White 
described  to  them  the  very  successful  results  accomplished  by  his 
model  tenements  in  Brooklyn,  which  had  earned  7}  per  cent,  net, 
during  the  first  year  of  their  existence ;  also  the  successful  results 
accomplished  in  London  by  the  different  model  tenement  house  com- 
panies there  were  presented.  At  the  meeting  a  special  committee 
was  appointed  to  *^  consider  the  question  of  improved  houses  for  the 
poor  in  New  York  City,  with  authority  to  secure  the  incorporation 
of  a  company  under  the  best  legal  advice  to  erect  such  houses.'* 
This  committee  rendered  a  report  in  April,  1878,  stating  that  they 
had  not  found  it  desirable  to  recommend  the  building  of  model 
tenements  at  that  time,  but  that  they  did  recommend  a  thorough 
investigation  and  discussion  of  existing  tenements,  hoping  that  some- 
thing might  be  done  toward  reforming  them,  and  believing  that  it 
was  much  to  be  desired  that  public  opinion  should  be  enlightened 
as  to  the  evils  and  dangers  resulting  to  the  whole  city  from  the 
existence  of  many  of  the  present  tenements,  and  the  urgent  need  of 
a  more  rigid  enforcement  of  the  laws  already  existing  concerning 
them,  and,  further,  a  more  thorough  legislation  tliat  might  uproot 
the  evil,  instead  of  merely  repressing  its  growth. 

This  Committee  held  frequent  meetings  and  made  personal 
inspection  of  many  of  the  tenement  houses  in  the  city,  employing 
a  special  agent  to  make  a  detailed  examination  of  certain  typical 
tenement  houses. 

In  January  of  the  following  year,  a  subcommittee  was  appointed 
to  induce  the  clergy  of  the  city  to  take  up  the  question  of  tenement 
house  reform  and  to  preach  on  this  subject  on  a  Sunday  to  be  agreed 
upon.  The  Sunday  of  February  28,  1879,  was  set  aside  as  '^  Tene- 
ment House  Sunday,"  and  the  leading  ministers  of  the  city  delivered 
addresses  upon  the  evils  of  the  tenement  house  system  and  the  neces- 
sity for  reform.     It  was  decided  by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Associa- 
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iion  iliat  a  largo  publio  mooting  of  all  oinssos  was  dosirablo  to  bring 
home  to  the  oommunity  the  importance  of  this  subject.  Accordingly 
such  a  meeting  was  held  in  Cooper  Union  on  February  28,  many 
of  New  York's  leading  citizens  being  present  and  speaking.  At 
this  meeting  Mayor  Cooper,  who  presided,  appointed  a  subcommittee 
of  nine  members,  known  as  the  **  Mayor's  Committee,"  for  the  pur- 
pose of  devising  measures  to  carry  tenement  house  reform  into 
effect.  The  following  gentlemen  were  members  of  this  committee  : 
Messrs.  D.  Willis  James,  Frederick  W.  Stevens,  W.  W.  Astor, 
Cornelius  Vanderbilt,  R.  T.  Auchmuty,  James  Gallatin,  Henry  E. 
Pellew,  F.  D.  Tappen,  and  C.  P.  Daly. 

The  Conmiittee  rendered  its  report  about  one  month  later,  mak- 
ing it  public  on  March  26.  They  proposed  two  plans,  one  charita- 
ble,' the  other  commercial,  recommending  the  formation  of  a  company 
to  build  model  tenement  houses  upon  a  business  basis,  similar  to  the 
tenements  so  successfully  built  and  managed  by  Mr.  Alfred  T. 
White,  in  Brooklyn.  They  further  recommended  radical  changes 
in  the  existing  tenement  house  law,  and  it  is  extremely  interesting 
to  find  that  they  strongly  urged  a  provision  calling  for  the  licensing 
of  tenement  houses,  —  a  provision  somewhat  in  the  line  of  that  urged 
by  the  First  Legislative  Investigating  Commission  in  1856,  twenty- 
three  years  previously.  This  important  and  desirable  clause,  how- 
ever, was  stricken  out  by  the  Legislature. 

As  a  result  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Committee  of  Nine, 
the  Improved  Dwellings  Association  was  formed  with  a  capital  of 
1800,000.  Mr.  W.  Bayard  Cutting  was  elected  President  of  this 
Association,  and  Mr.  Samuel  D.  Babcock,  Treasurer.  The  Associa- 
tion was  strictly  a  commercial  enterprise,  but  with  dividends  limited 
to  6  per  cent.  Several  lots  of  land  were  purchased  on  First  Avenue, 
from  71st  to  72d  Streets,  and  an  excellent  group  of  buildings,  some- 
what similar  in  plan  to  Mr.  White's  Brooklyn  buildings,  was  erected. 
These  are  still  in  good  condition  to-day,  twenty-one  years  later,  and 
have  paid  in  all  that  time,  regularly,  5  per  cent  dividends,  besides 
reserving  a  slight  amount  for  a  depreciation  fund.  The  Committee  of 
Nine  also  recommended  the  formation  of  a  permanent  society  to  carry 
on  the  work  of  tenement  house  reform,  and  the  New  York  Sanitary 
Reform  Society  was  thus  incorporated,  with  Mr.  James  Gallatin  as 
president. 

THE  NEW  TENEMENT  HOUSE  LAW  — 1879 

Of  greater  importance,  however,  than  either  of  these  steps  were 
the  olumges  in  the  tenement  house  law  accomplished  as  a  result  of 
this  agitation.  For  the  first  time  the  percentage  of  lot  permitted 
to  be  ocoupied  by  a  new  tenement  house  was  limited,  the  new  law 
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requiring  that  no  new  tenement  honse  should  occupy  more  than 
65  p^r  cent  of  the  lot.  Unfortunately,  however,  a  clause  was 
inserted,  giving  the  Board  of  Health  permission  in  special  cases  to 
modify  this  provision.  Had  not  this  unfortunate  discretionary 
clause  been  inserted,  there  would  have  resulted  real  reform  in  the 
character  of  the  tenement  houses  erected  in  this  city.  The  result 
of  the  discretionary  clause  was,  as  it  has  always  been  in  New  York 
—  it  practically  nullified  the  whole  effect  of  the  law,  and  in  a  few 
years  the  Board  of  Health  was  found  to  be  permitting  new  tene- 
ments to  occupy  as  much  as  85,  and  even  90,  per  cent  of  the  lot. 

The  new  law  also  remedied  the  defect  of  the  former,  in  reference 
to  the  amount  of  space  to  be  left  at  the  rear  of  a  tenement  house, 
putting  it  into  clear,  legal  verbiage.  At  the  same  time,  the  act 
established  thirty  sanitary  policemen  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Board  of  Health,  and  created  a  tenement  house  fund  of  910,000  to 
be  appropriated  annually  and  to  be  spent  by  the  Board  of  Health 
for  the  sanitary  inspection  of  tenement  houses.  The  law  also  wisely 
provided  that  no  room  in  a  tenement  house  should  be  used  for  sleep* 
ing,  unless  it  had  at  least  one  window  of  a  size  of  12  square  feet 
opening  directly  on  the  public  street  or  yard,  but  again,  unfortu- 
nately, the  Board  of  Health  was  given  discretionary  power  in  this 
respect,  it  being  added,  ^*  unless  sufficient  light  and  ventilation  shall 
be  otherwise  provided  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  Board  of  Health,'* 
the  result  of  which  was  to  practically  nullify  this  provision.  The 
other  main  features  of  the  law  of  1867  were  reenacted. 

Coincident  with  this  agitation  for  tenement  house  reform,  started 
by  the  State  Charities  Aid  Association  in  1877,  was  a  similar  move- 
ment carried  on  by  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of 
the  Poor,  which,  in  1878,  took  up  again  the  work  that  it  had  aban- 
doned in  1871,  in  a  series  of  admirable  reports  and  pamphlets,  call- 
ing attention  to  the  great  importance  of  reform  in  the  dwellings  of 
the  poor ;  nor  did  it  confine  itself  to  this  additional  work  of  describ- 
ing existing  conditions,  but  started  also  a  more  active  personal 
inspection  of  the  tenement  houses  of  the  city,  sending  complaints 
to  the  Board  of  Health  of  violations  of  the  law,  and  doing  everything 
in  its  power  to  compel  the  authorities  to  secure  the  proper  enforce- 
ment of  the  statutes. 

This  work  they  continued  off  and  on  from  1878  until  1884,  the 
time  of  the  next  large  agitation  for  tenement  house  reform. 

THE  TENEMENT  HOUSE  COMPETITION,  1879  — THE  "DUMB-BELL'" 

PLAN 

In  December  of  1878,  Mr.  Henry  C.  Meyer,  at  that  time  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  newspaper  known  as  the  Sanitary  Engineer^  and  who 
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I  mach  interested  in  this  movement,  in  connection  with  Messrs. 
D.  Willis  James,  F.  B.  Thurber,  Henry  E.  Peliew,  and  Robert  Gor- 
don, o£Fered  prizes  of  $500  for  the  best  arctiitectural  design  for  a 
tenement  house  on  an  ordinary  city  lot,  26  feet  wide  by  100  feet  deep. 
A  special  programme  setting  forth  the  conditions  of  this  architec- 
tural competition  was  printed  in  the  Sanitary  Engineer^  and  the  fol- 
lowing gentlemen  were  appointed  a  jury  of  award  to  determine  the 
merits  of  the  different  plans :  Mr.  K.  S.  Hatfield,  architect;  Professor 
Charles  F.  Chandler,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Health ;  Rev.  John  Hall,  Rev.  Henry  C.  Potter, 
and  Robert  Hoe. 

No  less  than  190  architects  from  all  parts  of 
the  United  States,  and  even  from  Canada  and 
Great  Britain,  sent  in  plans  in  competition. 
These  plans,  numbering  206,  were  placed  on  free 
exhibition  and  attracted  widespread  interest. 
Many  of  the  plans  were  reproduced  in  the  papers 
at  that  time,  and  the  Sanitary  Engineer^  the 
journal  which  had  inaugurated  the  competition 
and  had  authorized  the  prizes,  printed  an  elabo- 
rate series  of  articles,  reproducing  the  ten  leading 
plans  and  describing  the  merits  of  each  in  detail. 
The  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  James  E. 
Ware,  and  from  this  time  dates  the  introduction 
into  the  tenement  house  system  of  New  York 
City  of  what  is  known  as  the  "double-decker 
dumb-bell  tenement,"  so  called 
shape  of  the  outline  of  the  building, 
the  middle  tapers  in,  very  much  like  the  handle 
of  a  dumb-bell. 

This  is  tlie  type  of  tenement  house  which  to- 
day is  the  curse  of  our  city.  Many  people  have 
pointed  out  that  what  was  considered  a  model 
tenement  in  1879  is  in  1900  considered  one  of  the 
worst  types  of  tenement  houses  ever  constructed. 
Had  these  people  studied  more  thoroughly  the  movement  for  tenement 
house  reform,  they  would  have  found  that  in  1879  there  was  almost  uni- 
versal condemnation  of  the  award  of  the  prize  to  this  type  of  building. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  not  inappropriate  to  quote  part  of  an  editorial 
from  the  New  York  Times,  dated  March  16,  1879.  "The  prizes 
offered  by  a  committee  of  gentlemen  appointed  by  the  proprietor  of 
the  Sanitary  Engineer  have  been  conferred  upon  the  designers  of 
tenement  house  plans.  The  limitations  of  the  design  by  the  archi- 
teots  were  the  shape  of  the  lots,  and  cheapness  of  oonstmotion ; 
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they  were  required  to  plan  a  cheap  house  or  houses  with  air  and 
light  in  the  rooms,  on  a  lot  25  feet  broad,  enclosed  between  other 
houses,  and  100  feet  deep.  If  the  prize  plans  are  the  best 
offered,  which  we  hardly  believe,  they  merely  demonstrate  that  the 
problem  is  insoluble.  The  three  which  have  received  the  highest 
prizes  offer  a  very  slightly  better  arrangement  than  hundreds  of  tene- 
ment houses  now  do.  They  are  simply  double  houses,  front  and  rear» 
with  the  space  between  occupied  by  halls  and  water-closets.  They 
have  all  the  disadvantages  of  double  houses,  which  have  so  often 
called  forth  sanitary  censure  and  even  adverse  legislation.  The  only 
access  to  air,  apart  from  the  front,  is  through  the  courts  in  the  small 
spaces  between  the  houses.  To  add  to  their  ill  effects  each  suite  pn 
the  second  story  has  apparently  that  old  nuisance,  a  dark  bedroom^ 
which,  under  the  present  arrangement,  is  a  prolific  source  of  fever  and 
disease.  The  only  advantages  offered  apparently  over  the  old  sys- 
tem are  in  the  fireproof  stairways,  more  privacy  of  halls,  and  the 
ventilation  of  water-closets.  But  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  if  one 
of  our  crowded  wards  were  built  up  after  any  one  of  these  prize 
designs,  the  evils  of  our  present  tenement  house  system  would  be 
increased  tenfold." 

How  true  this  prophecy  of  1879  was,  we  to-day  fully  realize,  for 
we  are  reaping  the  evils  of  that  system  of  the  prize  plan  of  1879, 
built  all  over  the  crowded  wards  of  this  city ;  and,  in  truth,  the 
evils  that  threatened  the  city  in  1879  have  been  increased  tenfold. 
It  is  this  plan  which  has  produced  a  system  of  tenement  houses 
unknown  to  any  other  city,  which  has  produced  the  evil  of  the  air 
shaft, — a  product  solely  of  New  York,  and  one  which  makes  our 
housing  conditions  the  worst  in  the  world. 

After  this  movement  of  1879  had  accomplished  a  change  in  the 
existing  law  and  the  building  of  two  model  tenements,  those  inter- 
ested in  the  problem  apparently  relaxed  their  efforts,  feeling  that 
what  they  had  sought  to  accomplish  had  been  accomplished.  Noth- 
ing of  importance  was  done  in  this  movement  from  that  year  until 
1884,  except  that  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  still  continued  its  inspection  of  existing  tenement  houses,  and 
its  system  of  sending  complaints  to  the  Board  of  Health,  trying  to 
spur  that  body  into  a  more  energetic  enforcement  of  the  laws. 

SECOND  LEGISLATIVE  COMMISSION  — 1884 

In  1884  Professor  Felix  Adler,  of  the  Society  for  Ethical  Cul- 
ture, delivered  a  series  of  lectures  upon  the  terrible  condition  of  the 
tenement  houses  at  that  time  ;  his  own  work  and  the  work  of  mem- 
bers of  his  society  among  the  poor  in  the  city  having  given  him  an 
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insight  into  the  wretched  condition  of  their  dwellings.  This  series 
of  lectures  created  grent  interest  in  the  public  press,  and  the  com- 
munity became  thoroughly  roused  to  the  necessity  for  reform  in  this 
direction.  Accordingly,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  and 
passed  on  June  2, 1884,  appointing  a  commission  **  to  examine .  and 
to  inyestigate  and  inquire  into  the  character  and  condition  of  tene- 
ment houses,  lodging  houses,  and  cellars  in  the  city  of  New  York.** 
This  commission  was  composed  of  the  following  gentlemen  :  Alex- 
ander Shaler,  Joseph  W.  Drexel,  S.  O.  Vanderpoel,  Felix  Adler, 
Oswald  Ottendorfer,  Moreau  Morris,  Anthony  Reichardt,  Joseph  J. 
0*Donohue,  Abbot  Hodgman,  Charles  F.  Wingate,  and  William  P. 
Ssterbrook. 

The  Commission  made  an  investigation  of  a  number  of  the  tene- 
ment houses  in  New  York,  from  June  of  that  year  until  the  follow- 
ing January,  making  in  its  report  to  the  Legislature  twenty  distinct 
recommendations.     These  included  :  — 

The  abolition  of  all  privy  vaults  ;  a  change  in  the  law  extending 
the  requirements  for  new  tenement  houses  to  all  old  buildings,  altered 
to  be  used  as  tenement  houses ;  that  water  should  be  supplied  upon  each 
floor  of  every  tenement  house  ;  that  every  tenement  house  occupied 
by  eight  families  or  more  should  have  a  janitor  residing  upon  the  prem- 
ises ;  that  all  cellars  should  be  concreted  ;  that  rooms  and  halls  in  all 
new  tenement  houses  should  have  direct  light,  and  communication 
with  the  external  air ;  that  the  definition  of  a  tenement  house  should  be 
so  amended  as  to  include  all  houses  occupied  by  three  families  or  more ; 
that  the  misuse  of  water-closets  by  the  tenants  should  be  deemed  a 
misdemeanor  ;  that  the  Board  of  Health  be  required  to  make  a  semi- 
annual inspection  of  all  the  tenement  houses  in  the  city ;  that  the 
number  of  sanitary  policemen  should  be  increased  from  thirty  to 
forty,  and  their  duties  limited  entirely  to  the  inspection  of  tenement 
and  lodging  houses  ;  that  the  name  and  address  of  the  owner  of 
every  tenement  house  should  be  filed  in  the  Department  of  Health; 
that  there  be  set  aside  a  special  fund  for  the  use  of  the  Board  of  Health ; 
that  a  registrar  of  statistics  for  the  Board  of  Health  be  appointed ; 
that  the  Board  of  Health  be  required  to  make  an  annual  report  of 
its  work  to  the  Mayor;  and  that  a  permanent  Tenement  House  Com- 
mission, composed  of  the  Mayor  and  the  heads  of  the  Departments  of 
Health,  Public  Works,  Buildings,  and  Street  Cleaning  be  appointed, 
to  meet  once  each  year  to  consider  the  desirability  of  change  in  the 
tenement  house  laws  ;  also  that  certain  streets  in  the  city  be  opened 
up  so  as  to  do  away  with  Mulberry  Bend,  a  notorious  '^  slum  "  district ; 
and  that  free  public  baths  be  established  by  the  city  throughout  the 
tenement  house  districts  ;  and  that  electric  lights  be  placed  in  all 
streets  of  such  quarters. 
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The  Commission  published  a  report  of  some  285  pages,  containing 
not  only  these  recommendations,  with  the  reasons  for  them,  but  also 
the  results  of  a  sanitary  inspection  of  nearly  a  thousand  tenement 
houses  carried  on  under  their  direction. 

The  Commission,  however,  did  not  take  up  the  larger  phases  of 
the  problem,  believing  that  the  time  allowed  them  for  such  a  study 
was  not  sufficient,  and  believing  that  the  Legislature  would  appoint 
a  further  commission  to  undertake  this  work. 

During  the  same  year,  the  Association  for  Improving  the  Condi- 
tion of  the  Poor  took  advantage  of  the  increased  public  interest  in 
the  subject  and  published  in  their  annual  report,  in  a  somewhat  pop- 
ular form;  a  detailed  description  of  some  of  the  worst  tenement 
houses  in  the  city,  illustrating  these  with  pictures. 

THE  LAW   AMENDED  IN  1887 

The  recommendations  made  by  the  Tenement  House  Commission 
of  1884  to  the  Legislature  did  not,  however,  result  in  legislation 
until  1887,  when  the  Tenement  House  Law  was  amended  in  several 
important  particular,  the  main  change  being  the  increasing  of  the 
number  of  sanitary  police  from  thirty  to  forty-five,  fifteen  of  these 
to  spend  their  time  in  the  inspection  of  tenement  houses  exclusively. 
The  new  law  also  provided  for  a  permanent  Tenement  House  Com- 
mission, to  meet  once  in  each  year  to  discuss  the  needs  of  tenement 
houses,  the  Commission  to  be  composed  of  the  Mayor  and  the  heads 
of  the  Departments  of  Health,  Public  Works,  and  Street  Cleaning. 
The  law  also  provided  that,  in  all  tenement  houses  where  there  was 
more  than  one  family  on  a  floor  and  the  halls  did  not  open  directly 
to  the  outer  air,  such  buildings  should  not  be  used.  Among  the 
other  changes  accomplished  was  a  provision  that  there  should  be  one 
water-closet  for  every  fifteen  occupants,  instead  of  one  for  every 
twenty  occupants,  as  under  the  previous  law.  Also,  the  owners  of 
all  tenement  houses  were  required  to  file  their  names  and  addresses 
annually  in  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  Board  of  Health  was  re- 
quired to  make  a  regular  semiannual  inspection  of  every  tenement 
house  in  the  city.  An  important  feature  of  the  law  was  the  extend- 
ing of  the  provision  in  relation  to  new  tenement  houses,  as  to  the 
percentage  of  lot  permitted  to  be  occupied,  to  all  old  buildings  that 
might  be  altered  to  be  used  as  tenement  houses. 

From  1884  until  1894  nothing  was  done  in  the  movement  for 
tenement  house  reform  beyond  the  usual  work  of  the  Association 
for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor  in  sending  complaints  of 
sanitary  abuses  in  certain  tenement  houses  to  the  Board  of  Health 
for  their  attention. 
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THE  WORK  OF  JACOB  A.  RUS 

Any  record  of  the  movemeiit  for  tenement  house  reform  in  New 
York  which  left  out  of  account  the  work  of  Mr.  Jacob  A.  Riin^ 
would  be  sadly  defective.  For  over  twenty  years  Mr.  Riis  has  con- 
tinually waged  his  **  battle  with  the  slum."  Beginning  in  1880  as  a 
newspaper  reporter  stationed  at  police  headquarters,  his  work  led 
him  frequently  into  the  tenement  house  districts,  where  he  gained 
ao  intimate  knowledge  of  the  conditions.  Since  that  time  Mr.  Riis 
has  continuously  urged  the  necessity  of  tenement  house  reform,  and 
of  the  betterment  of  all  the  conditions  of  life  for  the  working  people 
of  this  city.  His  articles  in  the  magazines  and  newspapers,  espe- 
cially his  well-known  books,  "How  the  Other  Half  Lives,"  "The  Chil- 
dren  of  the  Poor,"  and  "  A  Ten  Years'  War,"  have  probably  done 
more  to  educate  the  general  public  on  this  question  than  the  writ- 
ings of  any  other  person.  To  his  active  efforts  are  due  the  tearing 
down  of  the  worst  slum  New  York  City  ever  saw,  the  old  "  Mul- 
berry Bend,"  and  also  tlie  destruction  of  a  number  of  unsanitary 
rear  tenements. 

THE  THIRD  LEGISLATIVE  COMMISSION  —  181K 

In  1894  one  of  the  New  York  newspapers,  the  Pre$$^  printed  a 
aeries  of  articles  upon  the  condition  of  the  tenements,  and  caused 
to  be  introduced  in  the  Legislature  a  bill  authorizing  the  Governor 
to  appoint  a  commission  to  inquire  into  all  the  phases  of  the  tene- 
ment house  problem.  Through  the  efforts  of  the  Pre$$  this  bill 
became  a  law,  and  the  following  Commissioners  were  appointed: 
Richard  Watson  Gilder,  Chairman ;  W.  D'H.  Washington,  Cyrus 
Edson,  Roger  Foster,  Solomon  Moses,  George  B.  Post,  and  John  P. 
Schuchman,  Edward  Marshall,  the  Sunday  editor  of  the  Pre$i^ 
through  whose  efforts  this  legislation  had  been  accomplished,  being 
appointed  Secretary  and  executive  officer  of  the  Commission.  The 
Commission  organized  in  May  of  that  year  and  entered  upon  an 
active  and  vigorous  investigation  of  the  tenement  houses  of  the 
dty  throughout  the  summer  and  fall,  giving  especial  attention  to 
ceUar  dwellings,  examining  in  all  8441  houses.  The  Commission 
published  in  1895  a  voluminous  and  elaborate  report  of  some  650 
pagest  showing  the  results  of  their  investigation.  The  report  touches 
upon  the  questions  of  immigration,  density  of  population,  over  crowd- 
ing, different  types  of  tenement  house  plans,  questions  of  fireproof 
construction,  death-rates,  etc.,  pays  especial  attention  to  those  tene- 
ment houses  known  as  rear  tenements,  i.e.  buildings  built  on  the 
rear  of  the  lot  behind  a  front  tenement  house,  with  an  intervening 
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courtyard  of  about  25  feet  between ;  also  the  subordinate  public 
questions  of  the  need  of  public  parks  in  tenement  neighborhoods, 
Uie  need  of  dock  parks  or  recreation  piers,  the  need  of  public  baths, 
the  questions  of  rentals,  of  improved  tenement  houses  erected  bjr 
philanthropic  or  quasi-philanthropic  societies,  the  work  of  the  pre- 
vious Commission  appointed  in  1884,  the  evils  of  prostitution  in 
tenement  houses,  questions  of  plumbing  and  sanitation ;  and  paid 
special  attention  to  the  great  danger  arising  from  tenement  fires, 
making  minute  examination  of  the  fires  that  occurred  while  the  Com- 
mission was  in  existence,  and  taking  a  great  deal  of  testimony  on 
this  subject,  and  on  other  subjects  connected  with  the  different 
phases  of  the  tenement  house  problem.  The  report  contains  a  num- 
ber of  illustrations  of  different  types  of  tenement  house  plans,  also 
photographs  of  certain  bad  tenement  conditions  found  by  the  Com- 
mission, as  well  as  many  interesting  maps  and  charts. 

The  Commission  made  to  the  Legislature  the  following  recom- 
mendations :  — 

1.  That  the  law  be  perfected  so  as  to  give  to  the  Board  of  Health, 
unquestioned  power  to  condemn  and  destroy  tenement  houses  unfit 
for  human  habitation. 

2.  That  the  percentage  of  lot  allowed  to  be  covered  by  new  tene- 
ment houses  be  limited  to  70  per  cent ;  also  that  no  more  air  shafts 
be  covered  over  by  the  roof.  That  the  first  floor  of  all  new  tene- 
ment houses  should  be  fireproof  and  contain  no  openings  to  the  cel- 
lar ;  that  every  water-closet  should  have  a  window  to  the  outer  air, 
and  that  the  floor  of  all  water-closet  compartments  should  be  made 
water-tight. 

S.  That  certain  dangerous  trades  be  prohibited  in  tenement 
houses  so  as  to  prevent  danger  from  fire,  the  Commission  having 
found  that  a  great  many  tenement  house  fires  were  caused  by  the 
boiling  of  fat  in  basements. 

4.  That  the  ceilings  of  all  habitable  basements  should  be  at  least 
2  feet  above  the  ground. 

5.  That  no  wall  paper  should  be  permitted  in  tenement  houses. 

6.  That  all  dark  hallways  should  be  lighted  by  artificial  light. 

7.  That  at  least  400  cubic  feet  of  air  should  be  provided  for 
every  adult,  and  200  cubic  feet  of  air  for  every  child  under  twelve 
years. 

8.  That  the  use  of  tenement  houses  for  lodging  houses  or  stables, 
or  for  storage  of  rags,  should  be  prohibited. 

9.  That  the  discretionary  powers  of  the  Board  of  Health  should 
be  limited. 

10.  That  the  law  in  reference  to  the  filing  of  the  owner's  name 
in  the  Board  of  Health  should  be  perfected. 
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11.  That  the  number  of  sanitary  inspectors  of  the  Board  of 
Health  should  be  increased  by  fifteen,  and  increasing  the  number  of 
sanitary  police  by  five. 

12.  That  not  less  than  two  small  parks  should  be  laid  out  within 
years  in  certain  districts  of  the  lower  E^t  Side. 

[8.   That  no  school  buildings  should  be  erected  unless  the  sant^ 
pre  provided  with  a  proper  outdoor  playground. 
14.    Urging  the  adoption  of  rapid  transit  facilities. 
16.  The  establishment  by  the  city  of  free,  fully  equipped  public 
baths  all  the  year  round. 

16.  The  establishment  by  the  city  of  drinking  fountains  and 
public  lavatories  in  tenement  house  districts. 

17.  That  the  system  of  lighting  the  streets  by  electricity  be  ex- 
tended to  the  tenement  house  districts  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

18.  That  the  streets  in  the  tenement  house  districts  be  paved 
with  asphalt. 

19.  That  a  thorough  inquiry  be  made  as  to  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  some  of  the  public  schools  in  the  city,  and  the  sufficiency  of 
school  accommodations  in  certaii^districts.  ^Jso  that  the  kinder- 
garten  system  be  largely  increased^ 

20.  Making  the  punishment  for  prostitution  in  the  tenement 
houses  more  severe. 

21.  Abolishing  the  permanent  Tenement  House  Board,  composed 
of  the  Mayor  and  heads  of  the  five  city  departments,  appointed  under 
the  act  of  1887. 

THE  TENEMENT  HOUSE  ACT  OF  18»6 

Aa  a  result  of  the  work  of  this  Commission,  the  Legislature 
a  new  tenement  house  law  in  1895,  which  included  among  its 
provisions  some  of  the  changes  recommended  by  the  Commission. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Commission  for  the  establishment 
of  two  small  parks  for  the  lower  East  Side  were  adopted,  and  the 
parks  are  now  in  existence,  to  the  great  gain  of  the  city.  Also  the 
dause  requiring  the  establishment  of  a  suitable  playground  in  all 
new  public  schools  was  adopted,  as  were  the  recommendations  for  a 
system  of  recreation  piers  along  the  river.  The  city  now  possesses 
five  of  these  piers. 


THE  MODEL  TENEMENT  COMPETITION  OF  1896 -THE  CITY  AND 
SUBURBAN   HOMES  COMPANY 

The  following  year,  in  1896,  the  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor,  through  its  Department  of  Dwellings,  called 
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on  March  S  and  4  a  series  of  conferences  to  consider  the  advisa- 
bility of  building  improved  tenement  houses  in  New  York.  As  a 
result  of  these  conferences,  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company 
was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  building  model  tenement  houses  in 
New  York  as  a  business  investment.  Many  leading  men  of  the  city 
became  stockholders  of  this  company,  and  the  work  of  building 
model  tenements  was  a  few  months  later  begun  under  the  leadership 
of  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  who  some  years  previously  had  conducted 
for  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the  United  States  Government  a 
comprehensive  inquiry  into  the  question  of  the  housing  of  the  work- 
ing people  in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

A  special  architectural  competition  was  held  for  the  best  type  of 
tenement  house  plans,  and  an  excellent  type  of  building  was  finally 
chosen.  One  million  dollars  was  subscribed  as  the  capital  of  the 
new  enterprise,  and  a  splendid  group  of  buildings  was  erected  at 
217  to  288  West  68th  Street  and  214  to  220  West  69th  Street. 
There  are  two  sets  of  buildings,  one  back  of  the  other,  with  an  open 
courtyard  20  feet  wide  and  about  150  feet  long  between  them.  One 
group  of  buildings  occupies  a  space  225  feet  long  by  100  feet  deep, 
equivalent  to  nine  city  lots,  and  the  other  building  occupies  a  space 
200  feet  long  by  100  feet  deep,  equivalent  to  eight  ordinary  city 
lots.  The  buildings  are  divided  into  a  number  of  apartments  con- 
taining two  rooms,  three  rooms,  four  rooms,  and  five  rooms,  and  are 
so  arranged  that  every  room  has  direct  light  and  air  either  from  the 
street  or  yard,  or  from  large  open  courtyards  facing  the  street,  of  a 
width  of  18  feet  and  of  a  depth  of  60  feet,  or  upon  a  large  courtyard 
in  the  centre,  of  an  area  of  529  square  feet.  The  amount  of  space 
occupied  by  halls,  stairs,  and  partitions  is  minimized,  thus  secur- 
ing a  larger  area  available  for  floor  space.  The  buildings  were  de- 
signed by  Mr.  Ernest  Flagg,  the  well-known  New  York  architect, 
who  has  given  much  thought  to  the  study  of  scientific  tenement 
house  plans,  and  the  buildings  illustrate  most  admirably  his  conten- 
tion that  the  secret  of  tenement  house  planning  lies  in  constructing 
a  building  more  of  the  shape  of  a  square,  than  of  a  long  parallelo- 
gram. Every  apartment  is  a  home  in  itself ;  every  room  has  quiet, 
good  light  and  air,  and  good  ventilation;  the  staircases  and  stair 
walls  of  the  buildings  are  entirely  fireproof;  the  halls  and  stair- 
ways are  well  lighted  and  steam-heated ;  in  the  two  houses  are  nine 
separate  entrances  from  the  street  and  every  entrance  has  two  stair- 
ways and  two  dumb-waiters;  the  partitions  between  the  different 
dwellings  are  deafened ;  every  apartment  is  supplied  with  its  own 
private  water-closet,  and  most  of  the  apartments  have  a  small  pri- 
vate hall ;  the  buildings  are  furnished  with  most  modem  conven- 
iences, such  as  stationary  wash-tubs  and  sinks  in  the  kitchen,  hot 
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water,  gas  ranges,  wood  and  coal  oloeete,  and  laundries  and  bath- 
rooms on  the  first  floor.  All  rents  are  payable  weekly.  The  rents 
are  about  the  same  as  the  rents  of  ordinary  tenement  houses  in  the 
same  neighborhood  and  average  for  two  rooms  96.80  a  month ;  for 
three  rooms,  til. 40  a  month  ;  for  four  rooms,  tl4.60  a  month.  The 
buildings  are  occupied  by  the  better  class  of  working  people,  respect- 
able mechanics,  letter  carriers,  railroad  employees,  coachmen,  police- 
men, etc.,  the  company  preferring  to  cater  to  the  best  element 
among  the  workingmen. 

The  enterprise  has  been  a  distinct  success,  both  from  a  social  and 
financial  point  of  view,  the  profit  on  these  buildings  having  been  a 
little  over  five  per  cent  during  the  first  year. 

The  company  has  also  built  a  number  of  small  houses  in  the  sub- 
urbs for  persons  of  small  salaries  who  desire  to  have  homes  of  their 
owli  rather  than  to  live  in  the  city.  It  has  also,  during  the  past 
year,  completed  a  second  group  of  buildings  at  First  Avenue,  64th 
and  65th  Streets,  similar  in  plan  to  the  first  buildings,  except  that  a 
few  slight  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  interior  arrangement. 

A  third  group  of  buildings  is  now  being  planned  and  will  be 
shortly  erected,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  com- 
pany will  extend  its  operation  for  some  time  to  come  by  erecting 
new  buildings  in  different  parts  of  the  city. 


THE  MOVEMENT  OF  1890  — THE  CHARITY  ORGANIZATION 

SOCIETY 

In  the  spring  of  1898  the  writer,  having  for  a  number  of  years 
been  impressed  with  the  belief  that  bad  tenement  house  conditions 
were  the  cause  of  most  of  the  problems  in  our  modern  cities,  pre- 
sented to  the  Charity  Organization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  a  plan  for  the  formation  of  a  society 
which  should  continually  seek  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
tenement  houses :  — 

1.  By  securing  wise  remedial  legislation  in  reference  to  new 
buildings,  and  by  preventing  the  enactment  of  bad  legislation. 

2.  By  securing  the  enforcement  of  existing  laws  in  relation  to 
tenement  houses.  ^ 

S.   By  stimulating  the  building  of  model  tenement  houses  on^ 
large  scale,  and  ^ 

4.  By  gradually  improving  old  bad  tenements  in  the  city  by 
altering  them  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  tenants. 

Some  few  months  later  the  Charity  Organization  Society  decided 
to  take  up  this  work,  and  a  standing  committee  of  the  Society,  known 
as  the  '*  Tenement  House  Committee  of  the  Charity  Organization 
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Society,"  was  formed  for  that  purpose.  The  Committee  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  gentlemen :  Mr.  Frederick  W.  Holls,  Chair- 
man ;  Felix  Adler,  Constant  A.  Andrews,  Robert  W.  de  Forest, 
Edward  T.  Devine,  John  Vinton  Dahlgren,  Ernest  Flagg,  Richard 
Watson  Gilder,  E.  R.  L.  Gould,  George  B.  Post,  Jacob  A.  Riis,  and 
I.  N.  Phelps  Stokes.  The  writer  has  had  the  privilege  of  acting  as 
Secretary  and  executive  officer  of  this  Committee  since  its  existence. 

The  members  of  the  Committee  devoted  themselves  during  the 
first  six  months  to  the  work  of  framing  a  series  of  tenement  house 
ordinances,  which  should  be  supplemental  to  the  existing  tenement 
house  laws,  embodied  in  the  Greater  New  York  Charter.  As  they 
had  been  advised  that  it  was  not  within  the  power  of  the  local  author- 
ities to  enact  ordinances  which  should  conflict  with  the  provisions  of 
the  existing  law,  the  Committee  were  necessarily  obliged  to  limit 
themselves  to  only  such  recommendations.  They  accordingly  sub- 
mitted to  the  Municipal  Building  Code  Commission  a  series  of  fifteen 
tenement  house  ordinances,  with  a  statement  setting  forth  the  reasons 
for  them,  and  the  advantages  to  be  gained  thereby. 

The  proposed  ordinances  provided  that  in  all  new  tenement 
houses  no  air  shaft  should  be  less  than  6  feet  wide  in  any  part,  nor 
less  than  150  square  feet  in  superficial  area  ;  that  no  new  tenement 
house  should  exceed  6  stories  in  height  unless  it  was  fireproof  ;  that 
all  living  rooms  in  tenement  houses  should  contain  at  least  600  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  ;  that  for  every  new  tenement  house  containing 
twenty  families  or  more,  there  should  be  provided  at  least  one  bath- 
tub or  shower-bath  in  a  separate  apartment  for  the  use  of  the  tenants, 
and  where  there  were  more  than  twenty  families  in  any  such  house, 
there  should  be  provided  additional  bath-tubs  ;  that  every  tenement 
house  thereafter  erected  or  altered,  four  stories  or  more  in  height, 
should  have  the  first  story  made  fireproof  ;  that  the  walls  of  all  tene- 
ment houses  thereafter  erected  should  be  carried  up  S  feet  6  inches 
above  the  roof  on  all  four  sides,  so  that  the  roof  might  be  used  as  a 
playground;  that  no  wooden  building  of  any  kind  whatever  should 
be  placed  on  the  same  lot  with  a  tenement  house  within  the  fire-limits 
of  the  city ;  that  it  should  be  mandatory  upon  the  Corporation 
Counsel  or  his  assistant  to  immediately  file  a  lt$  penden$  in  the 
County  Clerk's  office  upon  receipt  from  the  Department  of  Buildings 
for  prosecution  of  every  violation  of  the  tenement  house  laws,  ordi- 
nances, or  regulations  ;  that  in  every  new  tenement  house  the  stair- 
way connecting  the  cellar  with  the  first  floor  should  not  be  located  in 
whole  or  in  part  underneath  the  stairs  leading  from  the  first  story  to 
the  upper  stories  ;  that  no  closet  should  be  constructed  underneath 
any  staircase  in  any  tenement  house ;  that  every  new  tenement  house 
and  every  existing  tenement  house  in  which  the  halls  were  not  light 
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enough  ih  the  daytime  on  all  floors  to  permit  an  ordinary  person  to 
easily  read  without  aid  of  artificial  light,  should  have  every  door 
leading  from  the  public  halls  to  rooms  provided  with  ground  glass 
panels  of  an  area  of  not  less  than  6  square  feet ;  that  in  every  new 
tenement  house  all  interior  shafts  should  be  fireproof  and  provided 
with  fireproof  self-closing  doors  at  all  openings.  It  was  also  asked 
that  the  following  provisions  of  the  existing  building  laws  be  con- 
tinued in  effect,  viz.,  that  the  bulkhead  doors  of  all  tenement  houses 
should  at  no  time  be  locked,  but  might  be  fastened  on  the  inside 
with  a  hook  or  bolt ;  that  in  all  tenement  houses  where  wooden  stud 
partitions  rest  over  each  other,  the  space  between  the  studs  should  be 
filled  in  solid  with  fireproof  material  to  prevent  the  spread  of  fire 
from  floor  to  floor  ;  that  the  cellar  floor  of  every  tenement  house 
should  be  concreted  with  concrete  not  less  than  8  inches  thick  ;  and 
that  where  a  kitchen  range  or  stove  was  placed  within  12  inches  of  a 
wooden  stud  partition  the  woodwork  should  be  cut  away  and  filled 
in  with  fireproof  material. 

These  ordinances  were  printed  in  a  small  pamphlet,  made  public 
in  June,  1899,  and  attracted  widespread  comment  in  the  daily  news- 
papers in  this  city,  and  in  fact  all  over  the  country.  The  criticisms 
were  uniformly  favorable.  These  recommendations  were  also  offi- 
cially approved  by  the  New  York  Chapter  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects,  by  the  Architectural  League  of  New  York  City,  by  the 
Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Poor,  the  Children*s 
Aid  Society,  the  University  Settlement,  the  College  Settlement,  the 
Nurses'  Settlement,  and  by  most  of  the  prominent  citizens  of  this 
city,  including  many  of  the  heads  of  the  city  departments. 

None  of  these  recommendations  was  adopted  by  the  municipal 
authorities. 

Being  convinced  that  no  real  progress  in  tenement  house  reform 
was  to  be  made  unless  the  whole  community  was  aroused  to  a 
knowledge  of  existing  conditions,  the  Tenement  House  Committee 
set  itself  to  work  to  prepare  for  the  public  such  a  statement  of  tene- 
ment house  needs  that  the  most  unconcerned  could  no  longer  neglect 
taking  action  looking  toward  the  amelioration  of  the  living  conditions 
of  the  working  people  in  New  York. 

THE  TENEMENT  HOUSE  EXHIBITION  OF  1900 

With  this  end  in  view  a  plan  for  a  tenement  house  exhibition  was 
prepared  in  the  fall  of  1899,  and  the  committee  devoted  its  entire 
time  from  then  until  the  beginning  of  the  present  year  in  preparing 
this  work.  The  exhibition  was  held  in  New  York  City  in  a  large 
building  on  Fifth  Avenue  for  a  period  of  two  weeks,  and  in  that  brief 
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time  was  viewed  by  over  ten  thousand  persons  of  all  classes,  :^rom  the 
millionnaire  to  the  poorest,  unskilled  laborer. 

The  exhibition  included  five  models,  over  1000  photographs,  over 
100  maps,  and  many  charts,  diagrams,  and  tables  of  statistics.  It  was 
most  comprehensive  in  its  scope,  including  a  study  of  tenement  house 
conditions  in  New  York  City  at  the  present  time,  a  study  of  model  tene- 
ments in  America  and  throughout  Europe,  a  study  of  suburban  tene- 
ments  and  working  people's  cottages  both  in  America  and  Europe, 
model  lodging  houses  and  hotels  for  working-men  in  America  and 
Europe,  and  a  series  of  studies  of  public  parks,  playgrounds,  libraries, 
baths,  cooking  schools,  etc.  The  exhibition  also  included  in  its  study 
of  existing  conditions  in  New  York  exhibits  showing  density  of  popula- 
tion, death-rates  prevailing  in  tenement  districts,  the  distribution  of 
nationality  in  the  city,  charts  showing  over-crowding,  dangers  from 
fire,  health  conditions,  etc. 

During  the  second  week  of  the  exhibition,  a  series  of  conferences 
was  held  every  evening,  with  leading  specialists  discussing  such  dif- 
ferent phases-  of  the  tenement  house  problem  as  **The  Exhibition  and 
Its  Meaning,*'  **  Model  Tenements,"  ^^  Improving  Tenements  by  Per- 
sonal Influence,"  "  The  Tenements  and  Poverty,"  "  The  Tenements 
and  Tuberculosis,"  "The  People  Who  Live  in  Tenements,"  "The 
Duty  of  the  City  to  the  Tenement  Dweller,"  "  The  Tenement  House 
Problem  and  the  Way  Out,"  etc. 

This  exhibition  was  the  first  tenement  house  exhibition  ever  held, 
and  marks  a  distinct  step  in  advance  in  the  treatment  of  the  tenement 
house  problem.  Perhaps  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  it 
was  the  cardboard  model  of  an  entire  block  of  tenement  houses  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  To  those  unfamiliar  with  the  state  of  affairs  in 
this  city,  the  conditions  here  presented  are  almost  beyond  belief. 
The  block  chosen  was  one  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York,  being  the 
block  bounded  by  Chrystie,  Forsyth,  Canal,  and  Bayard  streets, 
comprising  an  area  of  200  feet  by  400  feet,  or  80,000  square  feet. 
Nearly  every  bit  of  the  land  was  covered  with  tall  tenement  houses 
six  stories  high.  This  block,  on  January  1,  1900,  contained  89 
different  tenement  houses,  having  605  different  apartments  or  sets 
of  rooms,  and  housing  2781  persons ;  of  these  2815  were  over  five 
years  of  age  and  466  under  five  years.  In  the  block  there  were  268 
two-room  apartments,  179  three-room  apartments,  105  four-room 
apartments,  21  five-room  apartments,  making  a  total  of  1588  rooms. 
There  were  only  264  water-closets,  and  not  one  bath  in  the  entire 
block,  and  only  40  apartments  were  supplied  with  hot  water.  The 
block  contained  441  dark  rooms  having  no  ventilation  to  the  outer 
air  whatsoever,  and  no  light  or  air  except  that  derived  from  other 
rooms,  and  there  were  685  rooms  in  the  block  getting  their  sole 
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light  and  air  from  dark,  narrow  **air  shafts/*  Daring  the  past 
five  years  there  have  been  recorded  82  cases  of  tuberculosis  from  the 
block,  and  during  the  past  year  18  cases  of  diphtheria.  The  records 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  and  the  United  Hebrew  Chari- 
ties show  that  during  a  period  of  five  years  660  different  families 
living  in  the  block  have  applied  for  charity.  The  rentals  derived 
from  this  block  amount  to  $118,964  a  year.  If  this  were  an  excep- 
tional case  and  these  conditions  limited  simply  to  one  part  of  the  city, 
the  question  would  be  serious  enough;  but  when  one  considers  that 
the  block  thus  shown  was  selected  merely  as  characteristic  of  the 
conditions  throughout  the  city  of  New  York,  and  that  nearly  every 
block  is  similar,  one  begins  to  realize  the  extent  of  the  problem. 

The  exhibition  showed  step  by  step  the  different  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  New  York's  tenement  houses  since  the  early  days, 
and  all  the  evils  of  the  present  tenement  house  system  were  thoroughly 
exhibited,  special  emphasis  being  laid  upon  the  evils  of  the  dark, 
unventilated  ^^  air  shafts  **  which  are  the  chief  characteristics  of  the 
present  type  of  buildings,  and  which  have  been  most  aptly  character- 
ized as  ^^ culture  tubes  on  a  gigantic  scale.** 

The  sunlight  almost  never  penetrates  below  the  top  of  the  fifth 
floor  in  these  shafts.  Bringing  up  children  in  such  darkness  and 
amidst  filthy  odors,  insures  its  inevitable  result :  Twenty-five  million 
dollars  are  annually  expended  for  charity  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
It  is  a  simple  matter  to  investigate  the  records  of  our  reformatories, 
hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  institutions  of  similar  kind,  to  find  out 
what  proportion  of  the  patients  and  inmates  come  from  tenement 
houses.  In  New  York  we  know  that  nearly  all  are  tenement  house 
dwellers.  We  also  know  that  most  of  our  criminals  are  young  men 
between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  twenty-five,  and  that  the  majority 
of  them  come  from  large  cities,  the  breeding-places  of  vice  and 
crime. 

POVERTY  AND  DISEASE 

Another  striking  feature  of  the  tenement  house  exhibition  was 
the  series  of  poverty  and  disease  maps,  showing  the  extent  of  poverty 
and  disease  in  the  tenement  districts  of  the  city.  These  maps 
showed  on  a  large  scale  each  block  in  the  tenement  house  district, 
indicating  which  buildingrs  were  tenement  houses,  and  which  business 
buildings,  or  used  for  other  purposes.  They  gave  the  street  number 
of  each  building,  the  height  in  stories,  siso  the  amount  of  land 
covered,  the  shape  of  the  building,  and  the  small  amount  of  land  left 
vacant  for  light  and  air.  The  maps  were  arranged  in  two  parallel  series, 
one  of  "poverty"  maps,  the  other  "disease**  maps.  Upon  the  "pov- 
erty** maps  were  stamped  black  dots,  each  of  which  indicated  that  fw-n 
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different  families  from  the  building  had  applied  for  charity  to  one  of 
the  leading  charitable  societies  in  the  city  within  a  definite  period  of 
time.  It  seems  beyond  belief,  yet  it  is  a  fact,  that  there  was  hardly 
one  tenement  house  in  the  entire  city  that  did  not  contain  a  number 
of  tbese  dots,  and  many  contained  as  many  as  fifteen  of  them,  indi- 
cating that  seventy-five  different  families  had  applied  for  charity  from 
that  house.     Similarly  on  the  **  disease  *'  maps,  which  were  placed 
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Each  dot  represento  6  famlliet  who  haTe  applied  for  charity  in  6  years,  either  to  the  Charity 
Orgaoizatioa  Society  or  to  the  United  Hebrew  Charities. 


directly  below  the  "  poverty  "  maps,  district  by  district,  so  that  a  com- 
parative study  of  them  might  be  made,  there  were  stamped  black  dots, 
each  indicating  that  from  that  house  there  had  been  reported  to  the 
Board  of  Health  one  case  of  tuberculosis  within  the  past  five  years. 
While  these  dots  did  not  cover  the  buildings  to  the  same  extent  as  they 
were  covered  in  the  ^^  poverty  **  maps,  it  was  appalling  to  note  the  extent 
of  this  disease ;  nearly  every  tenement  house  had  one  dot  on  it,  and 
many  had  three  and  four,  and  there  were  some  houses  that  contained 
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«8  many  as  twelve  ;  other  colored  dots  indicated  the  prevalence  of 
typhoid  fever,  diphtheria,  etc.  The  maps  also  contained  upon  each 
block  a  statement  of  the  number  of  people  living  there,  so  that  the 
student  thus  had  opportunity  of  weighing  all  the  concUtions  that 
helped  to  produce  the  epidemics  of  poverty  and  disease.  vThe  maps 
as  they  appeared  in  the  exhibition  might^ell  earn  for  New  York 
Oity  the  title  of  the  City  of  Living  Death.\\ 

The  exhibition  was  planned  and  developed  to  prove  to  the  com- 
munity the  fact  that  in  New  York  City  the  working-man  is  housed 
worse  than  in  any  other  city  of  the  civilized  world,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  pays  more  money  for  such  accommodations  than 
is  paid  elsewhere,  being  compelled  to  give  more  than  one-fourth  of 
his  income  for  rent.  That  this  was  proved,  no  one  who  saw  the 
exhibition  could  doubt.  Photographs  illustrating  the  worst  housing 
conditions  and  typical  housing  conditions  in  over  fifty  dififerent  large 
American  cities  were  exhibited,  and  there  was  no  city  in  the  United 
States  where  the  working-man  was  not  infinitely  better  off  in  this 
respect  than  he  was  in  New  York. 

The  exhibit  of  model  tenements  included  photographs,  archi- 
tectural plans,  and  tables  of  statistics  from  the  very  many  model 
tenement  companies  in  London,  also  exhibits  of  the  work  carried  on, 
both  by  private  corporations  and  by  the  municipality  in  Liverpool, 
Manchester,  Leeds,  Salford,  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  Paris,  Rouen, 
Lyons,  Berlin,  Dresden,  Ix)ipzig,  Copenhagen,  and  other  European 
cities.  The  tables  of  statistics  were  most  complete,  giving  nearly 
every  item  of  interest  connected  with  such  enterprises,  from  the  size 
of  the  rooms  to  the  character  of  the  tenants  and  the  amount  of  profit 
upon  the  investment. 

The  study  of  model  lodging  houses  showed  the  development  of 
the  lodging  bouse  in  New  York  City  from  the  worst  type  of  lodgings 
in  the  police  stations  up  to  the  more  recent  and  admirable  municipal 
lodging  house  and  Mills  Hotels  ;  similar  work  carried  on  in  Ix)ndon, 
Southampton,  Manchester,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Copenhagen 
was  also  shown,  as  were  the  very  large  number  of  places  where 
employers  and  private  companies  had  built  model  small  houses  for 
working-men  in  suburban  districts. 

THE  MODEL  TENEMENT  COMPETITION  OF  1900 

In  connection  with  this  exhibition,  the  Tenement  House  Com- 
mittee of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  authoriied  an  architec- 
tural competition  for  the  best  plans  of  model  tenements,  upon  lots 
of  a  size  25  feet  wide  by  100  feet  deep,  50  feet  wide  by  100  feet 
deep,  75  feet  wide  by  100  feet  deep,  and  100  feet  wide  by  100 
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feet  deep,  under  conditions  applicable  only  to  the  city  of  New 
York  at  that  time.  Over  170  different  architects  took  part  in  this 
competition,  and  the  result  was  that  many  excellent  plans  were 
submitted.  Four  prizes  were  awarded,  the  first  being  a  prize  of 
t500,  which  was  awarded  to  Mr.  R.  Thomas  Short,  a  New  York 
architect.     The  object  of  this  competition  was  to  arouse  interest 
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among  architects  in  the  scientific  planning  of  tenement  houses,  the 
Committee  feeling  that  a  large  part  of  the  solution  of  the  tenement 
house  problem  lay  in  this  direction. 

The  exhibition  contained  many  other  interesting  and  instructive 
features,  and  created  the  most  widespread  interest,  and  resulted 
in  the  introduction  in  the  Legislature  in  1900  of  tl)e  bill  authorizing 
the  appointment  of  the  Tenement  House  Commission. 
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Thb  city  of  Buffalo  began  to  exist  about  the  year  1800,  but  at 
that  time  there  were  only  a  few  scattering  houses,  and  as  late  as  1814, 
when  the  city  was  burned  by  the  British,  there  were  not  over  three 
or  four  thousand  inhabitants.  The  original  settlers  were  nearly  all 
of  English  descent,  coming  from  New  England,  eastern  New  York, 
and  New  Jersey,  but  about  1840  a  large  emigration  of  Germans 
began,  which  has  continued  more  or  less  since  tliat  time,  until  now 
there  is  probably  more  than  one-third  of  the  total  population  of 
858,000  of  Oerman  descent.  These  people  were  of  a  frugal,  thrifty, 
and  industrious  class,  one  of  whose  chief  ambitions  was  to  own  the 
house  and  land  which  the  family  occupied.  To  them  is  probably  tQ 
be  ascribed  in  considerable  degree  the  conservatism  which  has  always 
characterized  the  city.  This  conservatism  has  sometimes  been  ac- 
counted a  fault,  but  it  is  perhaps  a  better  foundation  for  a  growing 
city  than  too  much  so-called  enterprise  and  love  of  speculation. 
This  German  desire  of  ownership  has  affected  the  whole  life  of  the 
city,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  largely  that  Buffalo  is  preeminently  a 
city  of  homes. 

The  city  fronts  on  Niagara  River  and  Lake  Erie,  and  contains  an 
area  of  42  square  miles,  with  a  population,  according  to  the  cen- 
sus of  1900,  of  853,000,  an  increase  of  about  100,000  since  the 
last  enumeration,  in  1890.  The  business  section  lies  rather  com- 
pactly near  the  water  front.,  and  from  this  as  a  centre  the  city  spreads 
out  in  the  shape  of  a  fan  for  about  five  miles.  This  resemblance  to 
a  fan  is  striking,  and  is  emphasized  from  the  fact  that  the  city  was 
laid  out  by  Joseph  EUicott,  who  had  assisted  L*Enfant,  the  engineer 
of  the  city  of  Washington,  and  who  had  repeated  in  Buffalo,  to  some 
extent,  the  system  of  radial  avenues  planned  by  his  superior  in  the 
former  city.  As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  the  map,  this  business 
section  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Buffalo  River,  which  has  long 
been  and  is  the  harbor  of  Buffalo.  There  the  boats  receive  and  dis- 
charge cargo.  Up  to  within  twenty  years  that  portion  of  the  city 
immediately  north  of  the  river  and  between  Main  Street  and  the 
lake  was  the  centre  of  the  commercial  interests.  The  Board  of 
Trade  was  there,  and    numerous   shops,   warehouses,  and  hotels. 

isi 
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Since  that  time  the  Board  of  Trade  has  moved  farther  up  town,  and 
with  it  has  gone  much  of  the  activity  formerly  prevailing  in  that 
section,  with  a  consequent  heavy  fall  in  the  value  of  real  estate  and 
its  abandonment  largely  for  business  purposes.  This  is  the  region 
now  occupied  by  Italians,  and  is  practically  given  up  to  them.  The 
old  hotels,  warehouses,  and  shops  have  been  converted  into  tenement 
houses,  some  new  tenement  houses  built,  and  there  the  Italians  have 
increased  and  multiplied  until  now  they  number  about  20,000.  In 
this  locality  is  situated  Canal  Street,  which  is  the  resort  of  the  worst 
and  lowest  order  of  prostitutes,  together  with  a  motley  assortment 
of  sailors,  vagrants,  and  dive  keepers,  with  whom  the  tenement 
population  come  constantly  in  contact.  There  are  also  numerous 
lodging  houses  where  the  sailors  from  the  lakes  live  much  of  the 
time  when  off  duty,  particularly  in  the  winter  season.  The  Italians 
have  been  coming  to  Buffalo  for  about  twenty  years.  They  are 
thrifty  and  industrious,  not  given  to  immorality,  and  are  steadily 
improving  in  condition.  Some  of  them  have  become  moderately 
well-to-do.  A  large  number  of  them  are  employed  about  the  docks 
or  as  street  laborers,  also  in  railway  construction.  Many  also  in  the 
summer  season  go  into  the  country  and  labor  about  the  fields,  par- 
ticularly in  the  picking  of  small  fruits  and  vegetables  for  canning 
companies.  Many  of  these  people  are  small  fruit  and  nut  dealers,  or 
go  about  with  street  organs  and  pianos.  The  children  go  to  school 
for  a  comparatively  short  time,  their  parents  constantly  pressing  to 
get  them  out,  so  that  they  can  help  support  the  family. 

On  the  East  Side  of  the  city,  about  two  miles  from  the  Italian 
settlement,  is  another  district  almost  exclusively  inhabited  by  Poles. 
They  began  coming  to  Buffalo  about  1870,  and  have  increased  until 
they  now  number  about  60,000.  With  few  exceptions,  these  people 
live  in  small,  detached  houses  of  wood,  sometimes  2  stories  in 
height,  sometimes  2|,  often  only  1  story.  In  almost  all  of  these 
houses  there  are  two  families,  frequently  three,  and  often  as  many  as 
five,  six,  or  seven.  The  houses  are  usually  built  on  a  lot  25  to  80 
feet  front,  and  from  100  to  150  feet  in  depth.  There  is  always  con- 
siderable space  between  the  houses  and  usually  a  fair  amount  in  the 
rear,  so  that,  though  there  is  much  over-crowding,  there  is  usually 
good  ventilation  of  air  in  the  houses  and  plenty  of  it  outside.  The 
Poles  are  thrifty  and  industrious,  but  when  out  of  work  sometimes 
individuals  among  them  are  given  to  pilfering,  particularly  from  the 
railroad  yards,  which  are  larg^  and  numerous  in  their  vicinity.  A 
very  large  number  of  the  children  are  sent  to  the  parochial  schools, 
where  often  the  teachers  know  only  the  Polish  language,  and  in  con- 
sequence many  of  the  children  can  neither  read  nor  write  English. 

The  tenement  house  evil  in  Buffalo  is  practically  confined  to  two 
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difltriots,  the  one  inhabited  principally  by  Italians  and  for  conven- 
ience called  the  Italian  District ;  the  other  inhabited  by  Poles,  and 
called  the  Polish  District. 

In  the  summer  of  1892,  when  an  epidemic  of  cholera  was  threat- 
ening this  country,  a  committee  from  the  Charity  Organization  Soci- 
ety of  Buffalo,  known  as  the  ^^  Committee  on  Sanitary  Conditions  in 
the  Homes  of  the  Poor,**  undertook,  as  coming  within  the  scope  of 
its  work,  an  investigation  of  the  tenement  and  lodging  houses,  with 
a  view  primarily  of  ascertaining  their  sanitary  condition.  In  mak- 
ing such  examination  it  was  thought  advisable  to  ascertain  other 
facts  as  related  to  the  question  of  sanitation,  and  to  thus  acquire  a 
body  of  statistics  which  might  be  useful  in  studying  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  tenement  house  life.  Through  the  cooperation  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  the  agents  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
were  appointed  health  inspectors,  and  through  them  a  large  body 
of  statistics  was  gathered  as  to  the  number  of  tenement  and  lodging 
houses,  number  of  occupants,  sanitary  condition,  etc.,  which  was 
embodied  in  the  report  of  the  Committee  made  to  the  Society  in 
1892,  and  contained  in  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Society  for  that 
year.  This  report  showed  that  the  tenement  house  evil  had  already 
reached  surprising  proportions,  and  it  was  voted  that  something 
ought  to  be  done  at  once  to  restrict  and  regulate  the  abuses.  The 
Committee  were  therefore  authorized  to  prepare  suitable  ordinances 
for  this  purpose  and  procure  their  enactment  into  law  if  possible. 
Under  the  charter  of  the  city  of  Buffalo  the  Department  of  Health 
had  ample  and  far-reaching  power  to  regulate  tenement  and  lodging 
houses,  only  needing  to  be  supplemented  by  proper  ordinances  to 
make  it  specific  and  effective.  The  Committee  thereupon,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Society,  undertook  the  drafting  and  preparation  of 
a  set  of  ordinances  which  should  adequately  regulate  and  control  the 
erection  and  maintenance  of  tenement  and  lodging  houses.  Much  of 
iie  winter  of  1892  and  1898  was  spent  by  the  Committee  in  such 
preparation,  aided  and  advised  by  architects,  builders,  and  sanitary 
experts,  using  as  a  model  similar  laws  made  in  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, adapting  them  to  the  differing  conditions  and  changing  them 
where  improvement  seemed  possible.  They  were  then  presented  to 
the  Common  Council,  and  after  much  labor  on  the  part  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  attending  hearings  before  the  Council  and  influencing 
public  sentiment,  the  ordinances  were  finally  adopted  late  in  the 
*pring  of  1898,  and  became  sections  121  to  150  of  the  ordinances 
f  the  city  of  Buffalo,  and  have  been  in  force  ever  since. 

The  operation  of  these  ordinances  has  resulted  in  much  improve- 
ment in  Buffalo's  tenement  and  lodging  houses.  The  sanitary  oon- 
ditions  on  the  whole  are  better,  there  is  less  over-crowding  and  the 
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occupation  of  cellars  has  practically  ceased,  and  very  few  new  houses 
have  been  erected  since,  and  those  of  good  character. 

During  the  past  summer  a  new  investigation  of  the  tenement 
houses  has  been  made.  The  details  of  this  investigation  will  be 
found  set  forth  in  Appendix  7.  From  the  results  of  these  inspec- 
tions  it  does  not  appear  that  the  tenement  house  problem  has  as  yet 
reached  large  proportions  in  Buffalo.  The  facts  collected  indicate 
that  the  average  conditions  are  not  bad  as  compared  with  other  cities 
in  America,  There  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  plenty  of  light  and 
air  and  ventilation ;  that  the  sanitary  conditions  are  usually  as  good 
as  could  be  expected,  and  that  there  is  no  indication  of  a  dispropor- 
tionate amount  of  sickness  and  death  in  the  tenement  house  popula- 
tion. It  does  not  mean,  however,  that  there  are  not  very  many 
instances  where  the  conditions  are  exceedingly  bad.  In  the  Italian 
Quarter,  as  has  been  suggested  before,  there  are  a  considerable 
number  of  houses  not  fit  for  habitation  by  human  beings,  where  the 
sanitary  conditions  are  bad,  always  have  been,  and  always  will  be. 
There  are  cases  of  over-crowding  which  are  nearly  as  bad  as  can 
be  found  anywhere,  and  there  is  often  a  total  lack  of  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  owner  or  lessee  to  give  to  the  occupants  any  adequate 
return  for  the  rent  paid.  In  the  Polish  District  the  principal  evil 
seems  to  be  that  of  over-crowding.  There  is  one  instance  of  a  two- 
story  frame  house  on  a  25-foot  lot  about  100  feet  deep,  where  seven 
families  are  living,  numbering  all  together  51  persons,  nevertheless, 
this  particular  house  having  space  all  about  it,  there  is  light  and  air 
in  every  room  of  the  house. 

The  ordinances  referred  to  above,  enacted  in  1893,  it  is  believed 
are  quite  sufficient  to  control  the  tenement  house  evil  in  Buffalo, 
providing  they  are  strictly  enforced.  This  is  the  greatest  difficulty. 
One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  this  is  a  lack  of  sufficient  inspection. 
The  ordinances  provide  for  only  one  inspector,  and  it  is  probably 
impossible  for  one  man  to  properly  look  after  the  situation.  Gen- 
erally, it  may  be  said  that  a  bad  tenement  can  only  be  kept  in  proper 
condition  by  constant  inspection  and  the  severest  sort  of  measures. 
Then,  too,  there  is  often  a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  having 
in  hand  the  enforcement  of  the  law  to  be  lenient  with  offenders, 
and  instead  of  summary  punishment,  to  lot  off  the  offender  upon  his 
promise  to  remedy  the  evil  complained  of.  There  is  also  of  course 
at  all  times  the  habits  of  the  tenants  thomsulves  to  contend  with. 
The  ordinances  provide  for  janitors  in  every  house  Iiaving  over  eight 
families.  This,  however,  is  not  strictly  enforced,  and  oftentimes 
the  so-called  janitor  is  a  woman  who  getN  a  rel)ate  in  rent  for  over- 
looking the  house.  None  of  the  tenantN  respect  her  authority,  and 
she  is  practically  powerless.     The  ordinances  also  provide  for  a  sys- 
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iem  of  registration  yearly  of  all  tenement  houses  and  the  filing  of 
a  plan  of  the  house,  if  any  changes  have  been  made  since  the  last 
filing.  This  is  a  regulation  believed  to  be  extremely  useful,  but  it 
is  not  enforced  as  strictly  as  it  should  be,  largely  for  the  reason 
given  above,  lack  of  sufficient  inspecting  and  controlling  force. 
Generally,  it  may  be  said,  that  there  is  considerable  lack  in  the 
enforcement  of  the  ordinances.  No  doubt,  if  the  inspecting  force 
were  increased  and  the  inspectors  were  to  give  their  whole  time  to 
the  work,  the  conditions  could  be  very  much  improved  and  could  be 
kept  so. 

A  recent  inspection  indicates  that  the  tenement  house  dwellers 
are  learning  how  to  live  cleaner  and  better.  There  is  unquestion- 
ably a  marked  improvement  in  this  respect  over  the  conditions  that 
existed  seven  years  ago,  and  one  is  constrained  to  believe  that  if 
a  good  habitation  were  furnished  to  the  tenant,  it  would  not  only 
better  his  circumstances  morally  as  well  as  physically,  but  would 
appeal  to  his  pride  in  maintaining  better  conditions. 

Where  the  tenement  house  dweller  owns  the  house  he  lives  in, 
the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  building  is  marked. 

While  it  is  impossible  to  get  exact  statistics  as  to  the  number 
of  houses  in  Buffalo,  or  as  to  the  number  of  houses  owned  by  the 
occupants,  or  as  to  the  amount  of  indebtedness  on  such  houses,  yet 
careful  inquiry  among  residents  of  Buffalo,  who  are  familiar  with 
the  general  situation,  would  indicate  that  probably  75  per  cent  of 
the  houses  are  owned  by  the  occupants  and  that  perhaps  50  per 
cent  of  them,  particularly  among  the  Germans,  are  free  and  clear 
of  encumbrance.  Almost  the  entire  East  Side  of  the  city  so-called, 
being  that  portion  east  of  Main  Street  and  containing  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  population,  is  occupied  by  houses  costing,  with  the 
land  attached,  from  f  1000  to  $5000  each.  These  houses  are  almost 
invariably  of  wood,  are  from  one  to  two  stories  in  height  and  stand 
upon  lots  from  25  to  40  feet  in  front  by  100  to  150  feet  in  depth. 
A  typical  house  on  the  East  Side  would  be  perhaps  two  stories 
in  height,  containing  parlor,  dining  room,  and  kitchen,  with  three 
or  four  sleeping  rooms,  and  costing  f 2500. 

The  land  would  cost  from  f 25  to  f40  per  front  foot,  making,  in 
case  of  a  25-foot  lot  at  an  average  price  of  980,  9750  for  the  land, 
92500  for  the  house,  or  a  total  of  98250.  Of  these  houses  there  are 
great  numbers.  There  are  also  a  large  number  of  houses  where  the 
land  has  been  bought  for  perhaps  920  a  foot,  with  a  house  costing 
91000,  which  would  make  the  total  investment  on  a  25-foot  lot  for 
land  and  house,  91500.  The  present  tax  rate  in  Buffalo,  includ- 
ing both  city  and  county  taxes,  is  about  922  per  thousand,  which, 
for  a  91/>00  investment,  would  be  988;  adding  to  this  6  per  cent 
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of  the  investment,  or  $90,  as  rental,  would  g^ve  a  total  of  9128,  or 
slightly  more  than  $10  per  month.  This  of  course  makes  no  allow- 
ance  for  insurance  or  repairs,  but  in  a  house  of  this  character  they 
would  be  small  and  might  properly  be  included  within  the  six  per 
cent,  as  that  is  a  high  rate  of  interest  at  the  present  time.  There 
are  houses,  no  doubt,  in  some  localities,  where  the  total  investment 
may  not  be  more  than  $1000,  but  this  would  be  the  minimum. 
Many  houses  are  built,  costing  about  $2500,  on  a  25  or  80  foot  lot, 
which  are  divided  into  two  apartments,  the  first  story  being  for  one 
family,  the  second  story  for  a  second,  and  having  a  common  hall. 
Apartments  of  this  character  rent  for  from  $8  to  $15  per  month, 
depending  upon  the  locality  and  the  value  of  the  land.  They  fur- 
nish very  comfortable  habitations,  and  are  occupied  by  small  trades- 
men, artisans,  clerks,  etc.  There  are,  as  has  been  said,  better 
houses,  which  may  run  in  cost  as  high  as  $5000,  but  they  are 
comparatively  few  in  the  district  mentioned.  The  range  there- 
fore from  $1000  to  $5000,  us  the  total  cost  of  a  house  and  lot,  will 
include  a  very  large  majority  of  the  East  Side  dwellings.  In  the 
Polish  District,  as  has  been  mentioned,  similar  housing  conditions 
pi*evail,  except  that  here  there  is  an  almost  universal  tendency  for 
the  owner  to  divide  the  house  between  two  or  more  families.  This, 
of  course,  reduces  the  rent  very  considerably,  but  on  the  other  hand 
leads  to  over-crowding  and  to  other  bad  conditions.  The  same  char- 
acteristics among  the  population  which  make  for  ownership  of  the 
house  are  also  a  strong  factor  in  the  accumulation  of  savings.  There 
are  four  savings-banks  in  the  city  of  Buffalo  :  the  Buffalo  Sav- 
ings Bank,  with  31,124  depositors,  and  $15,355,667.53  deposits  ;  the 
Empire,  with  4572  depositors  and  $1,315,037.85  deposits ;  the  Erie 
County,  with  57,131  depositors  and  $25,468,298.66  deposits;  and 
the  Western  Savings  Bank,  with  8059  depositors,  and  $5,094,598.74 
deposits,  or  a  total  of  100,886  depositors  and  $47,231,597.78  deposits. 
As  the  population  of  Buffalo,  according  to  the  last  census,  is  in  round 
numbers  353,000,  there  is  nearly  one  person  in  three  out  of  the  total 
population  who  is  a  depositor  in  a  savings-bank.  There  are  also 
a  considerable  number  of  building  and  loan  associations,  having 
total  deposits  of  $3,477,899,  making  a  total  of  savings  contained  in 
the  savings-banks  and  building  and  loan  associations  of  over  fifty 
millions  of  dollars. 

These  savings  have  been  and  are  largely  utilized  in  the  con- 
struction of  dwellings,  and  furnish  a  continual  fund,  to  which  the 
would-be  owner  may  resort  for  loans  at  reasonable  rates.  The 
present  rate  of  interest  at  the  savings-banks  is  from  4  to  4|^  per 
cent  on  a  valuation  of  about  50  per  cent  of  the  property.  The 
building  and  loan  associations  also  make  loans  almost  exclusively 
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on  small  dwellings,  and  they  have  clients  among  a  class  of  people 
who  have  only  their  savings  to  invest.  One  of  these  companies* 
and  that  not  the  largest,  states  that  it  has  built  2000  homes  and  has 
helped  to  build  5000  other  homes.  It  is  probable  that  these  build- 
ing and  loan  associations  have  had  a  very  large  influence  in  assisting 
the  wage-earners  to  acquire  and  own  property. 

The  city  covers  a  territory,  as  has  been  said  early  in  this  report, 
of  42  square  miles.  Its  general  form  is  that  of  a  parallelogram,  and 
the  distance  of  the  city  limits  from  the  city  hall,  which  is  about  the 
starting-point  for  all  street  cars  and  the  centre  of  the  business  sec- 
tion of  the  city,  is  between  4  and  5^  miles. 

There  is  an  excellent  system  of  street-car  transportation,  which 
is  monopolized  by  one  company,  and  a  system  of  transfers  is  in 
effect,  which  makes  it  possible  to  go  from  one  side  of  the  city  to  the 
other,  in  any  direction,  at  a  uniform  fare  of  6  cents.  The  street- 
cars traverse  the  distance  between  the  city  hall  and  the  city  line 
in  any  direction  in  from  25  to  85  minutes,  and  it  is  possible  to  go 
from  one  side  of  the  city  to  the  other,  a  distance  of  perhaps  9  miles, 
in  about  55  minutes.  There  is  no  difficulty,  therefore,  in  a  working- 
man  getting  from  his  house  anywhere  within  the  city  limits  to  any 
other  portion  of  the  city,  where  his  work  may  be,  within  a  reasonable 
time,  sny  on  an  avenigo  one-half  hour. 

Tho  city  i«  boliovod  to  Ik3  one  of  the  best  paved  in  the  United 
States.  The  annual  report  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works,  for 
the  year  ending  December  81, 1899,  the  last  report  available,  shows 
that  there  were  at  that  time  216.90  miles  of  asphalt  paving,  7.54 
miles  of  brick  paving,  104  miles  of  block  stone,  and  8  miles  of  mac- 
adam. Nearly  two-thirds,  therefore,  of  the  paving  is  asphalt,  and 
this  is  largely  in  the  residence  districts  of  the  city.  This  insures  a 
sanitary  condition  and  cleanliness  that  can  be  attained  by  no  other 
kind  of  paving.  It  further  affects  favorably  transportation  for  the 
working-men,  who  are  able  to  get  to  and  from  their  work,  over  long 
distances,  with  great  ease  and  celerity  by  means  of  bicycles.  Indeed, 
it  is  believed  that  the  bicycle  plays  a  larger  share  in  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  the  working-man  in  Buffalo  than  in  any  other  city  in 
America.  It  is  known  that  there  is  among  the  working-men  a  large 
market  for  the  second-hand  bicycles  which  are  discarded  by  those 
who  have  more  money  to  spend  for  this  purpose. 

In  Buffalo,  then,  it  is  perfectly  possible  for  a  very  much  larger 
population  to  be  housed  in  dwellings  not  to  exceed  two  stories  in 
height,  and  yet  be  able  to  get  to  and  from  all  parts  of  the  city  in  a 
very  reasonable  time.  It  is  probable  that  twice  the  population  that 
Buffalo  now  contains,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  800,000,  could  be 
housed  in  the  manner  stated  without  building  the  dwellings  to  any 
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greater  height  than  at  present,  and  yet  the  means  of  transportation^ 
supplemented  by  some  further  development,  would  be  sufficient.  This 
too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  centre  of  Buffalo  is  practically 
against  the  water  front,  and  that  another  city  as  large  as  suggested, 
under  ideal  conditions,  might  be  as  easily  reached  and  witMn  the 
same  time,  thus  serving  a  population  of  say  1,500,000  housed  in 
practically  detached  dwellings.  This  is  not  an  exaggerated  state- 
ment and  seems  to  be  easily  demonstrable  where  the  conditions  are 
favorable.  The  city  of  Chicago  contains  over  1,500,000  of  people, 
and,  like  Buffalo,  has  its  business  centre  against  the  water  firont, 
and  yet  this  large  population  is  pittctically  all  housed  in  two-story 
dwellings  and  served  by  the  street-cars  and  two  elevated  roads.  In 
Philadelphia  very  much  the  same  conditions  exist;  and  yet  the  tene- 
ment house  evil  does  not  exist  there. 

From  a  survey,  then,  of  all  the  conditions  as  they  exist  in  the 
city  of  Buffalo,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  no  necessity  whatever 
for  the  existence  of  the  tenement  house  system.  There  is  plenty  of 
room  for  houses  of  moderate  height,  easily  accessible  from  all  parts 
of  the  city  by  the  present  means  of  transportation,  and  there  is  room 
for  very  much  larger  growth  under  the  same  conditions.  It  seems 
possible,  therefore,  by  the  enforcement  of  sufficiently  strict  regula- 
tions, to  gradually  exterminate  the  evil  as  it  exists,  and  to  prevent 
its  development  in  the  future.  These  are  the  lines  upon  which  the 
enactment  of  law  should  proceed,  and  if  the  time  is  to  come  when 
more  unfavorable  housing  conditions  must  prevail,  then  the  evil  day 
should  be  postponed  as  long  as  possible. 
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In  America,  there  are  few  cities  to-day,  outside  of  New  York, 
where  there  exists  a  tenement  house  problem,  and  few  where  there 
exists  eveh  an  acute  housing  problem ;  although  there  are  a  number 
of  cities  where  bad  housing  conditions  have  begun  to  manifest  them- 
selves. 

Chicago,  notwithstanding  the  fact  of  her  large  population  of  Ckkafo. 
1,698,676,  has  not  as  yet  a  '*  tenement  house  **  problem,  and  the  large 
high  tenements  housing  great  numbers  of  people  upon  a  small  area  of 
land,  which  prevail  to  so  great  an  extent  in  New  York,  are  compara- 
tively unknown  in  the  Western  metropolis,  although  a  few  buildings 
of  this  type  have  recently  been  erected.  In  Chicago,  most  of  the 
working  people  live  in  small  one-story  and  two-story  houses  which 
are  sometimes  used  by  three  or  four  families.  These  often  are  con- 
structed of  wood  and  are  in  all  stages  of  dilapidation,  and  many  of 
them  without  proper  drainage.  The  rear  tenement  also  prevails  in 
Chicago  to  a  great  extent ;  and  as  the  lots  there  are,  as  a  rule,  26 
feet  wide  by  126  feet  deep,  it  often  happens  that  there  are  three 
buildings  on  the  same  lot  —  a  front  house  two  or  three  stories  high, 
with  perhaps  two  other  wooden  two-story  buildings  at  the  rear.  In 
addition  to  these  classes  of  buildings  there  can  be  found  many  old 
private  dwellings  converted  into  tenements  and  now  occupied  by 
three  or  more  families,  temporary  wooden  partitions  having  been 
erected  to  divide  off  the  different  rooms.  The  evil  of  cellar  dwellings 
also  prevails  to  a  considerable  extent. 

Until  1899  no  attempt  had  been  made  in  Chicago  to  remedy  bad 
housing  conditions  or  to  prevent  such  conditions  from  increasing  in 
the  future.  In  that  year,  however,  a  volunteer  association,  known 
as  ^  The  City  Homes  Association,**  began  a  thorough  investigation 
of  Chicago^s  tenement  houses  in  certain  districts,  with  the  purpose 
of  securing  appropriate  legislation  so  as  to  prevent  that  city  from 
duplicating  the  evils  of  New  York*s  tenement  houses. 

Although  Chicago  has  no  ^*  tenement  house  **  problem,  still  it  has 
a  number  of  tenement  house  ordinances  looking  toward  the  regula- 
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Chicago.  tion  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  city.  These  are  to  be  found  in 
what  is  known  as  the  ^^  Building  Ordinance,"  passed  by  the  City 
Council  in  1898,  and  also  in  the  ordinances  of  the  Department  of 
Health.  In  general,  most  of  these  laws  have  been  modelled  on  the 
laws  of  New  York  and  Boston,  certain  changes  having  been  made  so 
as  to  be  applicable  to  local  conditions. 

The  Building  Ordinance  contains  provisions  in  relation  to  the 
construction  of  shafts,  height  of  fireproof  buildings,  construction  of 
partitions,  stairs,  ventilation  of  rooms,  size  of  air  shafts,  fire-escapes, 
etc.  Among  these  different  provisions  are  many  excellent  ones, 
from  which  the  following  may  be  quoted  :  One,  in  relation  to  parti- 
tions, provides  that,  ^*  In  all  apartment  houses  the  dividing  walls  or 
partitions  provided  for  each  family  shall  be  made  entirely  of  incom- 
bustible material."  Another,  in  relation  to  the  ventilation  of  rooms, 
provides  that  ^^no  room  shall  be  considered  habitable  or  used  as  a 
habitation  unless  it  has  at  least  one  window  of  an  area  equal  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  superficial  area  of  the  room  opening  to  the  external  air," 
and  the  law  goes  on  to  define  what  constitutes  the  external  air,  speci- 
fying the  minimum  size  of  air  shafts  that  will  be  permitted;  the 
minimum  area  for  a  three-story  building  being  86  square  feet, 
for  a  four-story  building,  46  square  feet,  and  so  on,  increasing  10 
square  feet  for  each  additional  story  in  height.  There  is  a  further 
provision  that  if  such  open  spaces  or  light  shafts  are  covered  over 
with  a  skylight  or  roof  of  any  kind  they  shiiU  not  be  considered  as 
the  outer  air,  and  also  that  the  space  left  vacant  must  be  left  on  land 
owned  by  the  owner  of  the  building  in  question. 

A  provision  in  relation  to  fire-escapes  requires  that  all  tenement 
houses  of  four  stories  or  more  in  height  shall  be  provided  both  with 
metallic  stand-pipes  and  also  with  a  system  of  metallic  fire-escapes  in 
such  location  and  number  as  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings,  the  Fire 
Marshal,  and  the  Fire-escape  Inspector  may  decide.  There  is  a  further 
clause  to  the  effect  that  all  such  fire-escapes  shall  be  inspected  after 
completion,  and  if  found  in  a  perfectly  safe  and  satisfactory  condition 
a  certificate  shall  be  issued  by  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings  to  that 
effect,  upon  payment  of  a  fee  of  $1.  The  law  also  provides  in  very 
detailed  manner  the  way  in  which  fire-escapes  shall  be  constructed, 
specifying  the  size  and  the  thickness  of  the  iron  to  be  used,  and  other 
similar  minute  details. 

The  ordinances  of  the  Health  Department  contain  a  niimbor  of 
provisions,  both  in  reference  to  sanitation  and  plumbing,  and  also  in 
regard  to  light  and  ventilation  of  buildings  of  this  class.  These 
relate  to  drainage,  to  the  general  powers  of  the  Board  of  Health  in 
relation  to  light  and  ventilation,  also  to  over-crowding,  water-closet 
accommodations,  construction  of  water-closets,  the  use  of  cellars  as 
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deeping  rooms,  ventilation  of  sleeping  rooms,  ventilation  of  halls,  Ckkago. 
the  cleanliness  of  buildings,  contagious  diseases,  condemnation  of 
buildings  unfit  for  habitation,  percentage  of  lot  to  be  occupied, 
space  between  front  and  rear  tenements,  space  at  rear  of  tenement 
houses,  height  of  rooms,  ventilation  of  rooms,  chimneys,  water  sup- 
ply, cellar  floors,  and  other  similar  provisions.  It  is  also  provided 
in  these  ordinances  that  the  Health  Commissioner  shall  appoint  five 
women  as  sanitary  police,  who  shall  have  all  the  powers  and  perform 
all  the  duties  of  the  regular  sanitary  police.  In  reference  to  the 
important  subject  of  light  and  ventilation,  the  Board  of  Health  is 
given  the  general  power  to  prohibit  any  tenement  from  being  erected 
or  used  which  shall  be  inadequate  or  defective  in  respect  to  light  and 
ventilation.  The  Board  is  also  given  power  to  order  any  building  to 
be  vacated  when  such  building,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board,  is  unfit 
for  human  habitation,  either  because  of  its  being  infected  with 
disease  or  from  other  causes  likely  to  cause  sickness  among  the 
occupants. 

Another  section  regulates  the  amount  of  space  that  shall  be  left 
vacant  between  front  and  rear  tenement  houses,  and  is  identical  with 
the  provisions  of  the  New  York  law  of  1867,  requiring  a  space  of  10 
feet  between  the  buildings  if  they  are  one  story  high,  16  feet  when 
they  are  two  stories,  20  feet  when  they  are  three  stories,  and  26  feet 
when  they  are  over  three  stories  high. 

In  addition  to  these  local  ordinances  Cliapter  24  of  the  Laws  of 
•the  State  of  Illinois  of  1889  requires  that  every  architect  or  other 
person  interested  in  any  projected  tenement  house  shall  submit  plans 
and  specifications  to  the  Health  Commissioner  for  his  approval  or 
rejection,  as  to  the  ventilation  of  rooms,  light  and  air  shafts,  win- 
dows, and  drainage  and  plumbing. 

The  Chicago  ordinances  also  contain  a  requirement  in  reference 
to  the  licensing  of  all  architects,  to  the  effect  that  ^  no  permit  shall 
be  granted  or  plans  approved  unless  such  plans  shall  be  signed  and 
sealed  by  a  licensed  architect  as  provided  for  in  an  act  *  to  provide 
for  the  licensing  of  architects  and  regulating  the  practice  of  architec* 
ture  as  a  profession  in  the  State  of  Illinois,  approved  June  8,  1897.*^ 
A  further  section  of  these  ordinances  also  provides  that  every  person, 
agent,  firm,  company,  or  corporation  engaged  within  the  Hmite  of  the 
city  of  Chicago  in  the  construction  or  repairing  of  buildings,  shall 
be  required  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  city  of  Chicago  before  carry- 
ing on  such  business  ;  such  license  to  expire  at  the  end  of  each  year. 
And  it  is  further  provided  that  any  person  who  shall  practise  build- 
ing without  first  having  obtained  a  proper  license  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  for  each  day*s  violation  of  the  ordinance, 
and  be  subject  to  a  fine  for  each  offence  of  not  lees  than  926  nor 
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ChicAso.       more  than  $100.     A  nominal  fee  is  charged  for  the  issuing  of  the 
license. 

Building  Ordinance.  —  An  ordinance  relating  to  the  Department  of  Buildings 
and  governing  the  erection  of  buildings,  etc.,  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  passed  by 
the  City  Council,  March  28, 1808. 

Ordinances  governing  and  pertaining  to  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  City 
of  Chicago,  passed  April  18, 1881.  Revised  and  authorized  to  be  published  as  in 
force  on  the  second  day  of  April,  1800. 

Laws,  Ordinances  and  R^^lations  relating  to  the  Ventilation,  Light,  Drainage 
and  Plumbing  of  Buildings — 1800,  as  authorized  by  Chapter  24  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes  of  Illinois,  1880. 

Plumbing  Ordinance  in  force  1800. 

Philsdsl-  Philadelphia,  notwithstanding  its  large  population  of  1,298,697, 

phis.  has  for  many  years  been  justly  proud  of  its  reputation  as  the  City  - 

of  Homes.  The  tenement  house  system  in  this  city  is  practically 
unknown,  the  great  majority  of  the  working  people  and  poor  people 
haying  individual  homes,  in  most  cases  small  houses  with  land  around 
them  and  seldom  exceeding  two  stories  in  height.  Occasionally 
such  houses  are  occupied  by  three  families,  but  this  is  the  exception, 
not  the  rule.  These  conditions  have  resulted  largely  from  a  system 
of  building  small  houses  by  tlie  aid  of  building  loan  associations, 
there  being  great  numbers  of  these  organizations  in  this  city.  If 
one  needed  further  testimony  to  prove  that  a  system  of  tall  tenement 
houses,  accommodating  on  each  2500  feet  of  land  as  many  as  100  or 
150  persons,  is  unnecessary  in  our  large  cities,  the  experience  of 
Philadelphia  would  afford  ample  evidence. 

Although  Philadelphia  has  not  a  ^^  tenement  house  "  problem,  it, 
of  course,  has  some  bad  housing  conditions ;  the  bad  conditions, 
however,  are  limited  to  dilapidation  and  dirt  —  conditions  which  are 
not  irremediable ;  also,  bad  conditions  prevail  to  some  extent  in 
regard  to  drainage  and  sanitation.  The  laws  and  ordinances,  how- 
ever, relating  to  this  subject  are  excellent,  and  in  several  respects 
might  serve  as  a  model  for  New  York. 

The  Philadelphia  building  ordinances  in  regard  to  tenement 
houses  have  reference  to  the  providing  of  fire-escapes,  the  percentage 
of  lot  permitted  to  be  occupied,  the  ventilation  of  rooms  and  halls, 
the  size  and  height  of  rooms,  methods  of  constructing  stairways, 
water-closet  accommodations,  water  supply,  and  other  similar  require- 
ments. Among  the  most  important  provisions  is  one  which  requires 
that  every  new  tenement  house,  or  every  building  altered  to  be  used 
as  a  tenement  house,  shall  have  attached  to  it  at  the  rear,  or  at  the 
side,  an  open  space  equal  in  area  to  at  least  20  per  cent  of  the  entire 
area  of  the  lot  upon  which  the  tenement  house  is  erected,  this  open 
space  to  be  left  entirely  unobstructed. 
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The  law  further  provides  that  do  light  shaft  or  open  space  shall  PhUsM- 
be  less  than  8  feet  wide,  and  when  between  tenement  houses  or  ^^^* 
between  wings  of  a  tenement  house  shall  be  not  less  in  width  than 
12  feet.  There  is  also  a  further  provision  that  no  court  or  shaft 
shall  be  dosed,  but  every  one  must  be  open,  the  law  stating  specifi- 
cally that  every  court  or  shaft  that  shall  be  built  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  light  and  air  to  any  tenement  house  shall  open  upon  one 
side  into  the  street  or  into  the  yard  or  open  space.  This  require- 
ment, however,  does  not  apply  to  shafts  used  to  ventilate  only  water* 
closets  and  bath-rooms. 

One  section  of  the  act  provides  that  every  room  shall  have  at  least 
one  window  opening  either  upon  the  street  or  upon  the  yard  or  on 
the  open  space  above  mentioned,  and  it  is  further  required  that  the 
distance  from  every  window  to  the  wall  or  lot  line  opposite  shall 
never  be  less  than  8  feet.  All  halls  are  required  to  have  windows 
opening  either  on  the  street  or  on  the  yard  or  other  open  space,  and 
to  have  no  room  or  other  obstruction  at  the  end.  In  reference  to 
common  hallways  it  is  provided  that  common  hallways  shall  not 
be  used  where  it  is  possible  to  plan  otherwise  ;  and,  further,  that 
whenever  in  the  judgment  of  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Building 
Inspection  it  shall  be  possible  to  construct  tenement  houses  without 
corridors,  and  without  connecting  the  entrances  of  several  tenements 
or  suites  of  rooms,  then  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspec- 
tion may  require  that  such  tenement  house  shall  be  so  constructed 
that  it  shall  contain  no  such  corridors  or  common  hallways.  The 
act  also  requires  that  every  habitable  room  shall  be  of  such  dimen- 
sions to  contain  at  least  700  cubic  feet  of  air  space.  A  minimum 
width  for  all  stairways  and  hallways  of  buildings  of  this  class  is  also 
provided  for,  the  law  requiring  that  in  houses  containing  less  than 
fifteen  rooms,  the  halls  and  stairways  must  be  at  least  8  feet  in 
width  ;  where  such  houses  contain  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five 
rooms  then  the  halls  and  stairs  are  required  to  be  at  least  8^  feet  in 
width ;  and  where  such  buildings  contain  more  than  twenty-five 
rooms,  then  all  stairs  and  halls  must  be  4  feet  in  width. 

In  reference  to  fire-escapes  the  law  provides  that  every  tenement 
house  shall  be  provided  with  an  outside  fire-escape  composed  of 
incombustible  materials,  and  leaves  to  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of 
Building  Inspection  discretion  as  to  the  number  and  location  of  such 
fire-escapes  for  such  buildings.  In  regard  to  sanitary  arrangements 
it  is  required  that  in  every  new  tenement  house  there  shall  be  one 
water-closet  for  every  tenement  or  suite  of  rooms  ;  where  a  suite  of 
rooms  consists  of  only  one  room  or  two  rooms,  there  shall  be  at  least 
one  water-closet  for  every  three  of  such  rooms.  It  is  further  required 
that  every  water-closet  apartment  shall  be  separated  from  every  other 
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Philadel-      water-closet  apartment,  and  shall   have  an  entirely  independent 

P^-  entrance. 

In  regard  to  fireproof  construction  the  law  requires  that  all 
tenement  houses  over  four  stories  in  height,  erected,  altered,  or  con- 
structed in  the  future,  shall  be  made  fireproof  throughout.  A  vio- 
lation of  the  different  provisions  of  the  act  is  constituted  a  misde- 
meanor, and  the  person  committing  such  violation  upon  conviction 
may  be  sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  not  exceeding  three  months,, 
or  to  pay  a  fine  not  exceeding  9500,  or  both,  in  the  discretion  of  the 
court.  In  addition  to  the  ordinances  in  regard  to  fire-escapes,  there 
is  an  act  of  the  Assembly,  passed  in  1897,  requiring  that  all  tenement 
houses  shall  be  provided  with  a  permanent  safe  external  means  of 
escape  in  case  of  fire,  independent  of  all  internal  stairways,  and  the 
act  lays  down  in  detail  the  method  in  which  such  fire-escapes  shall 
be  constructed,  stating  that  they  shall  consist  of  open  iron  stairways 
of  not  more  than  45  degrees  slant  and  with  steps  not  less  than  6 
inches  in  width  and  24  inches  in  length.  The  law  also  specifically 
requires  that  a  certificate  shall  be  given  to  the  owners  of  such 
buildings  when  they  have  provided  fire-escapes  upon  them ;  .and 
tliat  in  case  a  fire  occurs  in  any  building  of  this  kind  without  proper 
fire-escapes  approved  by  the  certificate  of  the  proper  ofiicials,  the 
owner  of  the  building  shall  be  liable  in  an  action  for  damages,  in 
case  of  death  or  personal  injury  sustained  in  consequence  of  such 
fire  breaking  out  in  the  building,  and  shall  also  be  deemed  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  six 
months  nor  more  than  twelve  months. 

BoildiDg  Laws.  —  Act  of  Asaembly,  123,  approyed  May  6, 1809,  entitled  ''An 
Act  to  create  a  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  and  to  regulate  the  construction, 
maintenance  and  inspection  of  buildings  and  party  walls  in  cities  of  the  first 
class." 

Tenement  House  I^w,  Act  of  Assembly  of  June  7, 1805. 

An  Act  approved  June  80,  1885,  authorizing  Boards  of  Health  in  cities  of  the 
first  class  to  regulate  house  drainage,  the  registration  of  master  plumbers,  and  the 
construction  of  cesspools. 

Rules  for  the  Government  of  the  Board  of  Health  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia, 
adopted  in  1895. 

After  New  York,  Boston  has  the  worst  tenement  house  conditions 
of  any  American  city.  With  a  population  of  660,892,  and  with  a 
considerable  foreign  population,  especially  of  Italians,  Jews,  and 
Portuguese,  it  has  in  certain  parts  of  the  North  End  and  West  End 
a  number  of  tall  tenement  houses  fronting  on  narrow  alleyways,  in 
which  large  numbers  of  poor  foreigners  reside.  The  number  of 
these  tall  houses  is,  however,  quite  limited,  and  the  buildings  that  are 
being  erected  at  the  present  day  represent  great  improvement  upon 
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the  old  type  of  building.  Few  of  the  tenement  houses  in  Boston 
are  more  than  five  stories  high,  and  the  great  majority  are  not  oyer 
four  stories.  The  six  and  seven  story  tenement,  so  common  in  New ' 
York,  is  not  known  in  this  city  ;  nor  are  the  tenement  houses  so 
deep,  and  therefore  do  not  cover  so  great  a  percentage  of  the  lot,  nor 
do  they  house  so  many  people  in  one  building  as  is  done  in  New 
York.  In  the  South  End  there  are  also  bad  housing  conditions, 
although  the  problem  there  is  not  a  distinctly  tenement  house 
problem,  but  more  similar  to  the  problem  of  Chicago,  that  is,  the 
regulation  and  sanitary  oversight  of  small  two  and  three  story 
houses,  each  occupied  by  two  or  three  families,  and  in  which  the  evils 
of  dirt,  dilapidation,  and  defective  drainage  are  the  main  ones.  For 
many  years  efforts  have  been  made  in  Boston  to  improve  the  condi<* 
tion  of  the  houses  of  the  poor,  with  excellent  results.  A  special 
committee  of  the  TwentieUi  Century  Club  has  been  very  active  in 
agitating  for  tenement  house  reform ;  and  there  are  also  a  number  of 
companies  building  model  tenements,  and  others  which  buy  up  old 
houses,  and  alter  them  and  gradually  improve  them.  The  Board  of 
Health  has  also  been  energetic  in  recent  years  in  condemning  unsani- 
tary property,  and  a  considerable  number  of  such  buildings  has  been 
destroyed.  Recently,  with  the  development  of  better  transit  facilities, 
there  has  come  a  decided  shifting  of  the  working  population  into  the 
suburbs,  into  small  houses,  accommodating  one,  or,  at  the  most,  two 
families,  which  have  taken  the  place  of  the  tenement  house. 

The  laws  in  Boston  in  relation  to  tenements  in  many  respects 
resemble  the  New  York  statutes,  but  in  several  particulars  have  im* 
proved  upon  them. 

The  Boston  tenement  house  law  is  to  be  found  in  the  act  of 
1892,  and  in  subsequent  acts,  which  contain  many  provisions  upon 
this  special  subject.  The  law  of  1892  required  that  all  tenement 
houses  erected  after  that  date  should  be  fireproof  throughout.  This 
remained  the  law  until  1899,  when  it  was  materially  changed,  the 
law  of  that  year  requiring  that  no  building  thereafter  erected  in  the 
city  of  Boston  should  be  occupied  above  the  second  story  by  more 
than  one  family,  unless  it  was  a  first  or  second  class  building;  a 
first-class  building  being  defined  under  the  act  as  a  building  fire- 
proof throughout,  and  a  second-class  building  being  defined  as  a 
building  not  of  the  first  class,  but  one  in  which  the  external  or  party 
walls  were  of  brick,  stone,  or  iron,  or  other  equally  substantial  and 
equally  incombustible  material.  This  law  also  provided  that  no 
second-class  building  should  be  erected  to  a  height  greater  than 
65  feet,  to  be  used  as  a  tenement  house,  and  that  no  wooden 
building  more  than  three  stories  in  height  should  be  used  for  such 
a  purpose,  unless  the   basement  and   fiirst  story  should  be  con- 
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Boitoa.  structed  fireproof;  the  act  also  contains  a  provision  limiting  the 
height  of  all  buildings.  This  requires  that  no  building  shall  be 
erected  to  a  height  exceeding  two  and  a  half  times  the  width  of  the 
widest  street  on  which  the  building  stands. 

In  regard  to  fire-escapes,  it  is  provided  that  every  tenement 
house  shall  have,  with  reference  to  its  height,  condition,  con- 
struction, surroundings,  character  of  occupation,  and  number  of 
occupants,  sufficient  means  of  egress  in  case  of  fire  satisfactory  to 
the  Building  Commissioner,  and  also  that  no  building  two  stories 
or  more  in  height  shall  thereafter  be  us^d  as  a  tenement  house,  un- 
less it  is  provided  with  at  least  two  independent  and  sufficient  ways 
of  egress  ;  one  of  these  ways  of  egress  to  be  a  flight  of  stairs  extend- 
ing from  the  lowest  to  the  higliest  floor,  made  of  fireproof  material 
and  enclosed  in  brick  waUs,  the  other  way  of  egress  to  be  a  flight 
of  stairs  approved  by  the  Inspector  of  Buildings,  and  to  be  on  the 
outside  of  the  building.  The  law  further  provides  that  the  owner 
of  any  building  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  to  the  effect  that  his 
building  is  provided  with  sufficient  means  of  egress,  if  such  is  the 
case,  in  the  Building  Commissioner's  opinion. 

In  regard  to  the  percentage  of  lot  permitted  to  be  occupied  by  a 
tenement  house,  the  law  states  that  no  building  above  the  second 
story  level  shall  occupy  more  than  65  per  cent  of  the  area  of 
the  lot,  the  measurement  to  be  taken  to  the  middle  line  of  the  street 
upon  which  the  building  abuts.  And  every  tenement  house  is  required 
to  have  at  least  two  exposures  on  the  land  of  the  owner,  or  as  part  of 
public  ways,  open  spaces  of  at  least  10  feet  in  width,  these  spaces  to 
have  an  aggregate  length  of  1  foot  for  every  26  feet  of  super- 
ficial area  actually  occupied  by  the  building  ;  such  space  to  be  open 
to  the  sky  and  to  remain  undiminished  so  long  as  the  building  is 
occupied  as  a  tenement  house.  In  addition  a  clear  space  open  from 
the  ground  to  the  sky  must  be  maintained  across  the  whole  rear 
of  every  tenement  house  (except  in  the  case  of  a  corner  building), 
this  to  be  of  a  depth  equal  to  one-half  the  width  of  the  street  in 
front  of  the  building.  A  clause  is  added,  however,  to  the  effect 
that  this  space  need  not  exceed  a  depth  of  20  feet ;  and  it  is  also 
provided  that  an  equivalent  area  of  open  space  in  the  rear  or  on 
either  side  of  the  building  may  be  provided  of  different  dimen- 
sions if  the  Building  Commissioner  gives  his  consent. 

In  regard  to  the  ventilation  of  rooms,  the  law  requires  that  every 
room  in  every  tenement  house  erected  in  future,  or  in  every  build- 
ing altered  to  be  used  as  a  tenement  house,  shall  have  one  or  more 
windows  on  an  open  air  space  with  an  area  at  least  one-tenth  as 
great  as  that  of  the  room. 

In  addition  to  the  requirements  for  fire-escapes  upon  buildings  of 
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this  kind,  there  is  a  further  provision  with  reference  to  tliose  tene- 
ment houses  which  contain  over  fifty  sleeping  rooms  above  the  first 
floor,  to  the  effect  that  there  shall  be  at  least  one  night  watchman  in 
such  buildings  employed  on  duty  every  night,  from  nine  o'clock  at 
night  until  six  in  the  morning  ;  and  where  there  are  more  than  one 
hundred  sleeping  rooms  above  the  first  story,  there  shall  be  at  least 
two  night  watchmen,  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  a  system  of  tliermostats,  or 
automatic  fire  alarms  ;  and  that  in  tenement  houses  of  either  of  these 
classes  a  red  light  shall  be  kept  burning  at  night  at  the  head  and 
foot  of  every  flight  of  stairs,  and  one  or  more  gongs  shall  be  so 
placed  as  to  give  an  alarm  throughout  the  house  in  case  of  fire. 

The  tenement  house  act  also  provides  that  the  halls  on  every 
floor  shall  open  directly  to  the  external  air  with  suitable  windowSv 
and  shall  have  no  room  or  other  obstruction  at  the  end. 

The  conditions  under  which  cellar  or  basement  rooms  may  be 
occupied  are  set  down  in  great  detail  and  are  practically  identical 
with  the  New  York  law.  Also  the  Board  of  Health  is  given  the 
power  to  limit  the  number  of  occupants  in  any  tenement  house, 
or  in  any  part  of  such  a  building ;  and  if  the  specified  number  is 
exceeded,  the  Board  may  order  the  premises  to  be  vacated. 

In  regard  to  buildings  unfit  for  habitation,  the  Board  of  Health, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1897,  whenever  they  are  of  opin- 
ion  that  any  building  is  infected  with  contagious  disease,  or  because 
of  want  of  repair  has  become  dangerous  to  health,  or  is  unfit  for  use 
because  of  defects  in  drainage  or  plumbing  or  ventilation,  or  in  the 
construction  of  the  same,  or  because  of  the  existence  of  a  nuisance 
on  the  premises  which  is  likely  to  cause  sickness  among  its  occu- 
pants,  the  Board  may  issue  an  order  requiring  all  persons  to  vacate 
the  building.  Tlie  same  act  also  gives  the  Board  the  power  of  con- 
demning tenements  unfit  for  habitation,  providing  that  whenever,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Health,  any  building  or  part  thereof 
in  the  city  of  Boston  is,  because  of  age,  infection  with  contagious 
disease^  defects  in  drainage  or  plumbing  or  ventilation,  or  because 
of  the  existence  of  a  nuisance  on  the  premises  which  is  likely  to 
cause  sickness  among  the  occupants,  or  among  the  occupants  of 
other  property  in  the  city,  or  because  it  makes  other  buildings  in 
the  vicinity  unfit  for  human  habitation,  or  dangerous  or  injurious 
to  health,  or  because  it  prevents  proper  measures  from  being  carried 
into  effect  for  remedying  any  nuisance  injurious  to  health,  or  other 
sanitary  evils  in  respect  of  such  other  buildings  so  unfit  for  human 
habitation  that  the  evils  cannot  be  remedied  by  repairs  or  in  any 
other  way  except  by  destruction  of  the  building  or  the  burning  of 
the  building,  the  Board  of  Health  is  authorised  to  order  the  build- 
ing or  part  of  the  building  to  be  removed,  and  if  it  is  not  removed 
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the  Board  may  have  it  removed  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  It  is 
further  required  that  the  city  shall  pay  the  damages  sustained  by 
the  owner  of  the  building  through  its  destruction  as  determined  in 
an  agreement  between  the  Board  of  Health  and  the  owner,  and  if  they 
cannot  agree  as  to  the  amount  of  compensation,  the  same  shall  be 
determined  by  a  jury  of  the  Superior  Court  on  petition  of  the  owner 
or  Board  within  one  year  after  the  destruction  of  the  property,  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  damages  are  determined  for  the  taking  of 
land  in  the  laying  out  of  streets  and  highways  in  the  city. 

Statutes  Relative  to  the  Erection  and  Alteration  of  Buildings  in  the  City  of 
Boston,  Chapter  419  of  the  Laws  of  1892  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
as  amended  hy  subsequent  acts. 

Tenement  House  Laws,  Chapter  97,  Acts  of  1895,  as  amended  by  Chapter  101, 
Acts  of  1899. 

Acts  of  1885,  Chapter  882,  an  Act  in  relation  to  the  preservation  of  health 
and  buildings  in  the  City  of  Boston,  as  amended  by  Chapter  219  of  the  Acts 
of  1897. 

Baltimore.  Baltimore,  with  a  population  of  509,957,  has  certain  housing  con- 

ditions peculiar  to  itself,  though  similar  conditions  exist  in  the  city 
of  Washington,  a  system  of  alleys  prevailing  in  each  of  these  cities, 
leading  to  certain  sanitary  abuses  in  the  narrow  streets  hidden  away 
from  the  public  eye.  In  Baltimore,  a  little  over  one-fourth  of  the 
population  own  their  own  homes,  the  majority  of  the  working  pec* 
pie  haying  an  entire  house  for  their  own  use.  These  houses  contain 
from  four  to  six  rooms,  renting  from  $7  to  $8  per  month,  and  are  only 
two  stories  high  ;  and  in  many  cases  these  buildings  are  occupied  by 
two  families. 

In  the  special  report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor, 
on  the  slums  in  great  cities,  made  in  1894,  it  appears  that,  out  of 
4028  families  coming  within  the  range  of  tlieir  investigation,  and 
living  in  a  very  bad  district  of  this  city,  1588  of  these  families 
lived  in  houses  containing  three  families,  but  only  1000  families 
lived  in  houses  containing  more  than  three  families.  This  investiga- 
tion was  limited  to  the  very  poorest  and  worst  district  of  Baltimore. 
An  investigation  of  the  homes  of  the  poor,  throughout  the  whole 
city,  would  show  a  much  smaller  number  of  families  to  a  house.  On 
the  whole  the  tenement  house  problem  is  unknown  in  Baltimore. 
The  great  majority  of  the  poor  people  live  in  separate  houses,  and 
it  is  only  in  recent  years  that  houses  built  for  more  than  one  family 
have  begun  to  be  occupied  by  two  or  three  families. 

The  laws  in  Baltimore  in  relation  to  this  subject  are  somewhat 
limited  in  their  scope,  and  are  to  be  found  in  the  Revised  City  Code, 
and  also  in  other  ordinances. 

Among  the  different  provisions  of  the  Baltimore  building  laws 
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ia  one  requiring  that  in  any  tonomont  house  over  three  stories  in  BsltlmMs. 
height  the  first  floor  above  the  cellar  shall  be  constructed  flreproof. 
It  is  further  provided  that  where  there  is  a  store  on  the  first  floor, 
or  where  the  lower  part  of  the  building  is  to  be  used  for  business 
purposes  of  any  kind,  the  second  floor  shall  also  be  constructed  fire- 
proof. 

In  regard  to  stairs  and  halls,  it  is  required  that  in  any  new  tene- 
ment house  over  three  stories  in  height,  the  hall  partitions  and  the 
partitions  from  front  to  rear  from  the  cellar  to  the  top  of  the  second 
floor  beams,  and  the  entire  stairway,  must  be  buUt  of  fireproof 
material. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  ordinances  relating  to  fire-escapes, 
yentilation  of  sleeping  rooms,  ventilation  of  halls,  water-closet  ac- 
commodations, drainage  of  yards,  the  conditions  of  occupancy  of 
cellars  or  basement  rooms,  over-crowding,  etc.,  modelled  very  largely 
upon  the  requirements  of  the  New  York  law. 

Building  Ordinance.  —  An  ordinance  (No.  146)  relating  to  the  inspeetion  and 
oonstraotion  of  buildings  in  the  city  of  Baltimore;  City  Code  of  1893. 
Ordinance  (No.  211),  approved  May  18,  1890. 
Ordinance  (No.  70),  approved  1886. 
New  Charter  of  Baltimore  City,  1000,  revised  edition,  Sees.  607-608. 

Tenement  houses  in  the  city  of  Cleveland  are  practically  un-  ClavalaaA. 
known,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  city  has  a  population  of 
881,768.  The  majority  of  the  working  people  own  their  own  homes, 
and  even  the  very  poorest  people  live  in  small  one-story  or  two-story 
houses,  few  of  them  containing  more  than  one  family ;  probably  not 
6  per  cent  of  all  the  houses  in  Cleveland  are  occupied  by  more  than 
one  family.  The  rents  for  the  better  class  of  the  houses  for  two 
families  range  from  tlO  to  915  per  month  for  each  family,  there 
being  only  one  family  to  a  floor.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
Cleveland  has  no  tenement  house  ^*  problem,**  there  are,  however,  a 
number  of  ordinances  relating  to  this  subject,  being  part  of  the 
general  building  law. 

These  ordinances  relate  to  the  providing  of  fire-escapes,  the  con- 
ditions under  which  cellar  rooms  may  be  occupied,  the  height  of 
rooms,  the  space  between  front  and  rear  tenements,  the  size  of  light 
and  air  sliafts,  the  ventilation  of  sleeping  rooms,  and  similar  pro- 
visions. Among  these  requirements  is  one  that  no  cellar  shall  be 
used  for  dwelling  purposes  unless  the  ceiling  is  at  least  4  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  adjoining  ground,  and  such  rooms  are  required 
to  be  at  least  8  feet  high  throughout.  In  regard  to  the  space  be- 
tween front  and  rear  tenement  houses  the  provisions  of  the  New 
York  law  have  been  enacted  in  Cleveland,  but  with  certain  changes. 
It  is  required  that  when  the  front  and  rear  buildings  are  one  story 
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CleTeUnd.  high  the  space  between  them  shall  be  10  feet ;  when  they  are  two 
stories  high  there  shall  be  a  space  of  20  feet ;  when  they  are  three 
stories  high  there  shall  be  a  space  of  25  feet ;  and  in  every  case  the 
length  of  the  space  is  to  be  not  less  than  three-quarters  the  distance 
of  the  width  of  the  buildings.  Air  shafts  are  required  to  be  at  least 
8  feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and  such  shafts  must  be  at  least  12  square 
feet  in  area  for  three-story  houses,  16  square  feet  in  area  for  four- 
story  houses,  and  20  square  feet  in  area  for  five-story  houses. 

Building  I^tw.  —  An  act  to  amend  Sees.  1, 5,  and  11  of  an  acfc  entitled  <'  An  act 
to  regulate  the  construction  of  buildings  within  any  city  of  the  first  class  and 
second  grade,  and  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an  inspector  of  buildings, 
passed  April  16,  1888."    (Vol.  85,  p.  280.) 

Health  Laws,  Chapter  80  of  Revised  Ordinances. 

Buffalo.  The  city  of  Buffalo,  with  a  population  of  852,887  persons,  has 

not  a  tenement  house  problem  in  the  same  sense  that  New  York  has, 
the  majority  of  its  buildings  of  this  kind  being  small  one  and  two 
story  dwellings.  There  are  a  few  large  tenement  houses  in  Buffalo, 
but  almost  no  continuous  block  buildings,  there  being  not  more 
than  fifty  large  buildings  of  this  kind  in  the  entire  city. 

The  Buffalo  laws  define  a  tenement  house  as  a  house  occupied  by 
five  families  or  more.  There  are  only  about  500  of  these  buildings 
in  the  entire  city,  but  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  10,000 
houses  occupied  by  three  families  or  more  which  do  not  come  within 
the  scope  of  the  law.  A  very  large  number  of  working  people  in 
Buffalo  own  their  own  homes ;  but  there  are  also  a  number  of  build- 
ings formerly  private  residences,  but  now  occupied  by  a  number  of 
families  living  in  furnished  rooms. 

Buffalo  has  a  very  large  Polish  and  German  population,  but  it  is 
only  among  the  Italians  that  anything  approaching  tenement  house 
conditions  exists. 

There  are  a  number  of  ordinances  in  Buffalo  relating  to  tenement 
house  construction  as  well  as  to  the  regulation  of  such  buildings  from 
the  point  of  view  of  sanitation.  These  have  reference  to  the  subjects 
of  over-crowding,  the  vacation  of  buildings  unfit  for  habitation,  the 
providing  of  a  janitor  or  a  housekeeper  in  certain  cases,  the  cleanli- 
ness of  buildings,  the  regular  inspection  of  tenements  twice  a  year, 
the  percentage  of  lot  permitted  to  be  occupied,  the  occupancy  of 
cellars,  the  providing  of  fire-escapes,  the  construction  of  stairs,  water 
supply,  water-closet  accommodations,  the  ventilation  and  height  of 
rooms,  over-crowding,  and  many  other  similar  provisions. 

Among  the  most  important  of  these  is  one  in  reference  to  the 
amount  of  the  lot  permitted  to  be  occupied  by  a  building  and  the 
provisions  for  light  and  ventilation  for  such  buildings. 
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Section  182  of  these  ordinances  requires  that  every  tenement 
house  must  have  one  or  more  ^yard-courts,"  and  may  have  ^sup- 
plementary *•  or  "  inner  *'  courts.  (A  "  yard-court "  is  defined  as  any 
court  not  open  to  the  public  way  or  park  and  contained  entirely  on 
the  owner's  lot,  but  not  less  than  10  feet  wide  and  containing  at  least 
260  square  feet  in  area  ;  and  a  **  supplementary  court "  is  defined  as 
a  court  opening  on  one  side  to  a  **  yard-court "  or  to  a  public  way  or 
park,  and  such  supplementary  court  must  be  at  least  6  feet  wide  for 
one  and  two  story  buildings,  and  at  least  8  feet  wide  for  three  and 
four  story  buildings,  and  1  foot  wider  for  each  additional  story  above 
four  stories.  An  *^  inner  court "  is  taken  to  mean  any  court  in  the 
interior  of  a  building  for  the  purposes  of  a  light  well,  but  in  no  case 
are  *Mnner  courts"  to  be  less  than  8  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep.) 
The  sum  of  the  area  of  these  different  courts  is  required  to  be  equid 
at  least  to  25  per  cent  of  the  whole  building  lot,  except  in  the  case 
of  a  comer  building,  in  which  case  this  area  shall  not  be  less  than 
10  per  cent  of  the  lot.  It  is  further  provided  that  if  in  any  case  26 
per  cent  of  the  building  lot  shall  not  equal  the  size  of  the  yard-court| 
then  such  lot  shall  not  have  a  tenement  house  erected  or  maintained 
on  it. 

These  provisions,  of  course,  apply  only  to  new  tenement  houses 
or  buildings  converted  to  be  used  as  tenement  houses,  and  do  not 
apply  to  buildings  already  used  for  such  purposes.  There  is  also 
another  requirement  in  reference  to  the  height  of  tenement  houses, 
this  being  regulated  in  proportion  to  the  width  of  the  open  space, 
street,  or  court  on  which  the  building  faces,  the  law  requiring  that 
the  walls  shall  not  exceed  80  feet  in  height  unless  the  building  faces 
an  open  space  or  street  more  than  20  feet  in  width. 

In  regard  to  means  of  egress  in  case  of  fire,  it  is  provided  that  in 
tenement  houses  more  than  two  stories  high  there  shall  be  at  least 
two  independent  means  of  egress  in  each  building,  each  of  which 
shall  be  accessible  from  each  apartment.  In  tenement  houses  where 
there  are  eight  families  or  more,  and  where  the  buildings  are  more 
than  three  stories  high,  it  is  required  that  at  least  one  red  light 
shall  be  kept  burning  at  night  on  every  flight  of  stairs,  and  that 
also  one  or  more  gongs  shall  be  placed  there  so  as  to  give  an  alarm 
through  the  house  in  case  of  fire.  Tlie  law  also  provides  in  detail 
for  the  construction  of  stairs  in  such  buildings. 

With  regard  to  the  ventilation  of  rooms,  the  law  provides  that 
every  room  in  every  tenement  house  shall  have  one  or  more  windows 
opening  into  the  street,  yard,  or  court,  with  an  area  at  least  one- 
tenth  as  great  as  that  of  the  room.  Wooden  tenements  are  strictly 
prohibited,  no  single  frame  dwelling  being  permitted  which  shall 
contain  accommodations  for  more  than  two  families.     In  all  tene- 
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ment  houses  the  dividing  walls  or  partitions  between  the  apartments 
provided  for  each  family  must  be  made  entirely  of  incombustible 
material,  and,  in  the  absence  of  definite  subdivisions  between  the 
apartments  of  different  families,  it  is  deemed  that  eight  rooms  shall 
constitute  the  equivalent  of  one  apartment. 

Laws  relating  to  the  Constmction,  Maintenance,  and  Inspection  of  Buildings 
in  the  City  of  Buffalo,  in  force  July  1, 1806,  as  amended  July  12, 1807. 

Charter  and  Ordinances  relating  to  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of 
Buffalo,  in  force  August  1, 1807. 

Although  San  Francisco  has  a  population  of  842,782,  yet  the 
tenement  house  is  a  thing  unknown  there.  The  great  majority  of 
the  working  people  live  in  small  houses,  containing  one  or  two  fami- 
lies, each  family  having  four  to  five  rooms,  for  which  they  pay  from 
tl8  to  tl5  a  month.  The  poorest  houses  for  working-men  are  the 
homes  of  the  'longshoremen,  situated  near  the  docks,  and  which  are 
seldom  more  than  two  stories  in  height,  and  sometimes  containing 
two  families  each,  the  rents  ranging  from  $8  to  $10  per  month. 
There  are  a  small  number  of  houses,  formerly  the  residences  of  well- 
to-do  people  in  parts  of  the  city  that  are  now  no  longer  fashionable, 
which  are  beginning  to  be  turned  into  tenements,  and  in  which 
wooden  partitions  have  been  erected  to  divide  the  rooms ;  the  num- 
ber of  these  houses,  however,  is  very  limited.  Having  no  tenement 
house  problem,  San  Francisco  has  almost  no  laws  on  the  subject,  the 
only  provisions  at  all  on  this  subject  being  those  relating  to  fire- 
escapes  ;  these  provide  in  a  very  detailed  manner  the  way  in  which 
such  fire-escapes  shall  be  constructed. 

General  Orders  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors,  providing  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco  to  November  10,  1808, 
pages  158-225. 

Cincinnati,  with  a  population  of  825,902,  after  New  York  and 
Boston,  has  the  worst  housing  conditions  of  any  city  in  America,  and 
is  like  New  York  in  one  respect,  in  that  it  possesses  nearly  all  kinds 
of  bad  housing  conditions,  from  the  large  block  buildings  housing 
hundreds  of  people,  to  the  small  dilapidated  wooden  house  occupied 
by  two  or  three  families.  As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  the  majority 
of  the  working  people  and  of  the  poor  people  of  Cincinnati  live  in 
tenement  houses  arranged  for  more  than  three  families  each,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  them  living  in  large  brick  tenement  houses  in 
some  respects  similar  to  those  in  New  York,  though  not  so  high,  and 
in  many  ways  better ;  others  find  an  abiding-place  in  old  private 
dwellings  converted  into  tenements,  many  live  in  ramshackle, 
dilapidated  buildings,  and  still  others  find  shelter  in  picturesque 
house-boats,  which  move  from  place  to  place.     Only  a  small  number 
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of  the  working  people  live  in  separate  houses,  the  three  and  four  Ciadaaatt 
buuily  house  being  the  prevailing  type. 

Up  to  1900  little  had  been  done  to  remedy  bad  housing  condi- 
tions. In  1894  the  Ohio  Commissioner  of  Labor  made  a  statistical 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  the  tenement  houses  in  tlie  third  ward, 
the  poorest  quarter  of  the  city,  but  no  practical  changes  in  the  condi* 
tions  resulted. 

One  of  the  worst  tenements  in  Cincinnati  Lb  the  notorious  build- 
ing known  as  *^  Rat  Row,"  the  rear  of  the  building  being  located  on 
the  river  front,  and  the  character  of  the  tenants  being  of  the  very 
worst.  The  building  contains  over  100  rooms,  occupied  chiefly  by 
negroes  and  low  whites,  and  is  continually  under  police  and  sanitary 
surveillance. 

The  rents  of  the  poorest  tenements,  the  dilapidated  wooden 
houses,  ran^e  from  $5  to  $6  per  month,  especially  in  the  negro  quar- 
ter of  the  city. 

The  building  and  health  ordinances  contain  a  number  of  require- 
ments in  reference  to  the  subject  of  tenement  house  construction  and 
regulation. 

These  provisions  relate  to  the  providing  of  fire-escapes,  the  con- 
struction of  shafts,  the  ventilation  of  rooms,  the  percentage  of  lot 
permitted  to  be  covered,  water-closet  accommodations,  the  condem- 
nation of  unsanitary  buildings,  and  other  similar  provisions.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  there  is  a  requirement,  in  reference  to  the  occupancy 
of  cellars,  to  the  effect  that  no  cellar  shall  be  used  for  living  pur- 
poses unless  it  is  properly  drained,  lighted,  and  ventilated,  and  also 
unless  its  ceiling  is  at  least  8^  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  adjoin- 
ing ground.  Light  and  air  shafts  are  required  never  to  be  less  than 
8  feet  wide  in  the  clear;  and  the  Board  of  Health  is  given  the 
power  to  order  buildings  unfit  for  habitation  to  be  repaired  and  put 
in  proper  condition  ;  if  the  owner  fails  to  do  this,  the  Board  is 
authorized  to  make  such  alterations  at  the  owner^s  expense. 

An  Ordinance  (No.  218),  passed  Aagust  15,  1898,  to  proTide  for  the  oonstnio- 
tion  of,  repair  of,  alteration  in,  and  addition  to  buildings ;  to  proride  for  the  con- 
straotion  and  erection  of  elerators  and  fire-escapes  in  and  upon  buildings;  to 
proride  for  the  remoTal  and  repair  of  insecure  buildings,  and  to  proride  for  the 
•I^intment  of  an  inspector  or  inspectors  of  buildings. 

Manual  of  the  Department  of  Health  of  the  Citj  of  Cincinnati,  188a. 

Pittsburg,  with  a  population  of  821,616,  is  one  of  the  few  Ameri- 
can cities  where  bad  housing  conditions  have  been  gradually  increas- 
ing in  recent  years,  so  that  the  time  has  now  arrived  for  taking  steps 
in  the  way  of  preventing  their  further  increase.  While  the  problem 
in  Pittsburg  is  not  like  that  of  New  York,  yet  in  some  respects  they 
are  analogous.     There  is  a  considerable  foreign  population,  espe* 
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PitUborg.  oially  of  Poles,  in  this  city,  and  the  result  is  that  over-crowding  has 
already  become  evident  in  certain  sections,  although  there  are  few 
large  tenement  buildings,  the  majority  of  the  working  people  living 
in  small  two-story  and  one-story  houses.  A  few  of  the  worst  build- 
ings, however,  are  large  wooden  tenements  containing  a  great  many 
people ;  also  there  are  to  be  found  in  certain  parts  of  the  city  a  num- 
ber of  cellar  dwellings,  where  the  rooms  are  dark  and  damp;  and  there 
is  a  small  part  of  the  population  living  in  wooden  shanties  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  town. 

There  are  practically  no  laws  in  this  city  in  relation  to  tenement 
houses,  the  only  provisions  being  found  in  the  general  building  and 
health  ordinances.  Among  these  may  be  noted  pne  requiring  that 
every  new  dwelling  house  shall  have  an  open  space  attached  to  it  in 
the  rear  or  at  the  side  equal  to  at  least  144  square  feet  unobstructed 
by  any  other  structure.  This  practically  comprises  all  the  law  in 
relation  to  buildings  of  this  class  in  this  city. 

Code  of  Laws  and  Ordinances  relating  to  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection, 
and  governing  the  erection  of  buildings,  etc.,  in  the  City  of  Pittsburg,  1800. 

Manual  of  Laws,  Rules,  and  Emulations,  relating  to  the  Public  Health  and 
the  Construction  and  Inspection  of  Plumbing  and  House  Drainage,  1805. 

Act  of  Assembly  (258),  approved  June  26, 1805. 

Act  of  Assembly  (306),  approved  July  2, 1805. 

Although  the  city  of  New  Orleans  has  a  population  of  287,104,  yet 
tenement  houses  are  practically  unknown  in  this  city.  The  poor 
people  who  in  some  of  the  other  cities  live  in  large  tenements,  in  New 
Orleans  live  in  small  houses,  generally  only  one  story  high,  and  hay- 
ing openings  on  all  sides,  with  yards  and  plenty  of  space  in  front  of 
the  buildings.  There  are  hardly  any  cases  in  the  entire  city  where 
there  can  be  found  three  families  living  in  one  building,  and  there 
are  very  few  cases  where  there  are  even  as  many  as  two  families  living 
in  the  same  house.  The  beginning  of  bad  housing  conditions  is, 
however,  to  be  noted  in  the  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  old  dwelling 
houses,  formerly  occupied  by  wealthy  people  in  neighborhoods  which 
at  one  time  were  fashionable,  which  are  now  occupied  by  a  number  of 
poor  people,  and  over-crowding  is  beginning  to  show  itself  in  a  few 
buildings  of  this  class.  New  Orleans  has  no  tenement  house  laws, 
although  there  are  a  few  city  ordinances  prescribing  the  fire  limits 
.  and  regulating  the  construction  of  buildings  generally. 
Dttroil.  Although  the  city  of  Detroit  has  a  population  of  285,704,  yet  it 

has  no  housing  problem  at  all  and  tenement  houses  are  unknown. 
The  homes  of  the  majority  of  the  working-men  and  poor  people  of 
the  city  are  for  the  most  part  thoroughly  comfortable,  and  most  of 
the  people  live  in  separate  houses,  there  being  very  few  houses 
throughout  the  city  where  there  are  as  many  as  three  families  in  one 
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building,  and  only  a  small  number  of  cases  where  there  are  two  fami-  Detroit 
lies  living  in  the  same  house.  There  are  no  block  buildings  or  tene- 
ments. A  few  of  the  very  poorest  people  live  in  old  houses,  which 
have  formerly  been  used  as  residences  of  the  rich,  but  which  are  now 
abandoned.  In  this  class  of  buildings  are  usually  to  be  found  two  or 
three  families.  The  great  majority  of  the  working-men,  however, 
own  their  own  homes,  which  are  usually  one  or  two  story  cottages, 
worth  from  9800  to  t2000.  The  average  rent  paid  by  the  ordinary 
working-man  is  from  98  to  910  a  month  for  a  whole  house,  containing 
six  good-sized  rooms,  with  water  in  the  kitchen. 

There  are  no  special  provisions  in  the  building  laws  or  health 
laws  in  regard  to  tenement  houses  in  this  city,  for  obvious  reasons  ; 
there  is,  however,  a  rule  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  regard  to  the  ven- 
tilation of  wator-closot  compartments  which  should  be  noted.  This 
is  to  the  effect  that  in  tenement  houses  no  less  than  one  water-closet 
must  be  provided  for  two  families,  and  that  in  every  case  the  water- 
closet  compartment  must  be  open  to  the  outer  air  or  be  ventilated  by 
a  shaft  or  air  duct,  which  shall  not  be  used  for  ventilating  any 
habitable  room. 

Building  Ordinance.  —  An  ordinAnoe  relative  to  the  prerention  of  fires  and  the 
establishraent  of  the  fire  limits  in  the  City  of  Detroit,  and  to  repeal  Chapter  85  of 
the  Ileviaed  Ordinances  of  1884,  approved  January  13,  1800. 

Health  Ordinance.  —  An  act  to  establish  a  Board  of  ilealth  for  the  City  of 
Detroit,  approved  February  27,  1895. 

Rules  and  Regulations  governing  the  Bureau  of  Sanitary  Plumbing,  Uonse 
Drainage  and  Ventilation  of  the  Ilealth  Department  of  the  City  of  Detroit 

The  population  of  Milwaukee  is  very  nearly  the  same  as  that  of 
Detroit,  being  285,815  persons,  and  the  housing  conditions  in  both 
cities  are  very  similar.  Throughout  the  entire  city  there  are  very  few 
tenement  houses,  the  majority  of  the  working  people  living  generally 
in  cottages  of  which  they  are  the  owners.  There  are  no  large  tene- 
ment buildings  and  only  a  very  limited  number  of  buildings  occupied 
by  as  many  as  two  families. 

The  building  ordinances  naturally,  therefore,  contain  few  provi- 
sions in  reference  to  this  subject,  although  there  are  certain  general 
provisions  in  relation  to  all  buildings  which  affect  buildings  of  this 
class.  These  are  in  reference  to  the  size  of  light  shafts,  the  provid- 
ing of  fire-escapes,  the  height  of  basement  rooms,  the  ventilation  of 
rooms,  the  construction  of  partitions  between  apartmenta,  and  other 
similar  provisions.  In  regard  to  basement  rooms,  such  rooms  are  not 
to  be  used  for  dwelling  purposes  or  for  sleeping  apartments  unless 
they  lire  8  feet  in  height  and  unless  also  the  ceilings  are  at  least  4 
feet  above  tlio  grade  of  the  street.  In  regard  to  partitions  between 
tlie  difTcrcnt  aiMirtments,  it  is  required  thai  in  all  tenement  hottses 
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miwAiikM.  such  partitions  between  the  apartments  provided  for  each  family 
sliall  be  made  entirely  of  incombustible  material,  or  shall  be  con- 
structed with  stud  partitions  filled  their  full  thickness  and  height 
with  mineral  wool,  brick,  or  other  incombustible  material  and  plas- 
tered on  metal  lath.  In  tenement  houses  it  is  also  required  that  all 
stairways  shall  be  at  least  5  feet  wide. 

Building  Ordinance. — Ordinance  No.  63 —  An  ordinance  relating  to  the  oon- 
struction,  maintenance,  and  inspection  of  buildings  in  the  City  of  Milwaukee, 
passed  May  18, 1895,  as  amended  by  Ordinance  No.  28,  passed  April  18,  1806. 

Washing-  In  Washington,  housing  conditions  are  very  similar  to  the  condi- 

^^'  tions  in  Baltimore,  although  the  former  city  has  certain  evils  which 

prevail  to  a  somewhat  greater  extent  than  they  do  in  the  latter. 
The  worst  conditions  in  Washington  are  to  be  found  in  buildings 
located  on  alleyways  and  narrow  streets  hidden  from  the  public  eye. 
The  great  majority  of  the  working  people,  however,  live  in  snudl 
frame  or  brick  buildings,  generally  in  separate  houses.  There  are 
probably  not  over  one  hundred  houses  in  the  entire  city  that  are  oc- 
cupied by  as  many  as  three  families,  the  majority  of  the  houses  being 
two-family  houses.  In  1896  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  worst 
housing  conditions  in  the  city  was  made  by  the  Civic  Centre.  This 
investigation  extended  to  85  alleys  and  191  dwellings,  and  the  result 
showed  that  the  conditions  in  many  of  the  alleys  in  the  city  needed 
prompt  action  on  the  part  of  the  authorities. 

Many  houses  were  found  to  be  in  a  very  bad  sanitary  condition,  a 
number  being  without  proper  water  supply,  others  having  no  sewer 
connections,  and  many  privies  and  closets  were  found  to  be  in  a  very 
unsanitary  condition ;  also  other  buildings  were  so  old  and  dilapi- 
dated as  not  to  be  fit  for  human  habitation.  Conditions  in  respect 
to  light  and  ventilation,  however,  were  found  to  be  very  good,  as 
nearly  every  room  had  at  least  one  window  to  the  outer  air. 

The  greatest  problem,  however,  in  Washington  is  the  ^^  alley  prob- 
lem," resulting  as  it  does  in  shutting  off  small  communities  from  pub- 
lic notice,  and  thus  rendering  the  opportunity  for  immorality  and 
crime  very  great. 

There  are  a  number  of  laws  in  Washington  in  relation  to  tenement 
houses  to  be  found  in  the  regulations  governing  the  construction 
of  buildings  and  also  in  the  regulations  of  the  Health  Department. 
These  provisions  relate  to  the  percentage  of  lot  permitted  to  be 
occupied,  the  height  of  rooms,  the  ventilation  of  rooms,  the  pro- 
viding of  water-closet  accommodations,  the  size  of  rooms,  over-crowd- 
ing, the  vacation  of  buildings  unfit  for  habitation,  and  other  similar 
requirements.  Among  these  one  requirement  may  be  especially 
noted  :  this  is  a  provision  of  the  act  adopted  in  1899  requiring  that 
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from  and  after  that  date  no  combustible  or  non-fireproof  building  in-  Washiaf- 
tended  to  be  occupied  as  a  residence  or  as  a  tenement  house  should  ^^^ 
be  erected  to  a  height  of  more  than  five  stories,  and  also  an  impor- 
tant requirement  in  the  same  act  that  no  building  should  be  erected 
or  altered  on  any  street  in  the  District  of  Columbia  to  exceed  in 
height  above  the  sidewalk  the  width  of  the  street  in  its  front,  such 
width  being  held  to  be  the  distance  between  building  lines.  There 
are  also  a  few  Ri>ocial  provisions  in  reference  to  the  building  of  tene- 
ment houses  upon  alleys  of  narrow  width,  it  being  deemed  unlawful 
to  erect  a  dwelling  house  on  any  alley  less  than  80  feet  wide,  or 
where  it  was  not  supplied  with  sewerage,  water  mains,  and  light. 

Among  the  different  health  regulations  governing  tenement  houses 
in  the  city  of  Washington  is  one  which  is  analogous  to  the  system 
of  regulation  of  over-crowding  of  buildings  in  vogue  in  the  Scotch 
cities  of  Glasgow  and  £klinburgh,  known  as  the  system  of  **  ticketed 
houses.''  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Washington  health  regulations, 
adopted  April  22,  1897,  the  health  officer  is  authorized,  if  in  his 
judgment  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  over-crowding,  to  have  affixed  to 
or  near  the  door  of  each  room  in  such  buildings  a  placard  stating  the 
number  of  occupants  allowed  under  the  regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Health  ;  and  in  cases  where  such  a  placard  has  been  affixed  to  the 
rooms  of  the  building,  tlie  health  ofricer  is  required  to  cause  a  notice 
to  be  served  on  the  owner  or  persons  having  charge  of  the  premises. 
It  is  further  required  by  the  terms  of  this  regulation  that  no  per- 
son having  the  authority  to  prevent  it  shall  permit  a  greater  number 
of  persons  than  are  specified  on  such  a  placard  to  occupy  any  such 
room  as  a  sleeping  room. 

Regulations  governing  the  erection,  remorml,  repair,  and  electric  wiring  of 
buildings,  and  the  erection  and  operation  of  elerators  and  flre-eteapes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  July  81,  1897. 

Laws  and  Regulations  relating  to  Public  Health  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  force  January  18,  1898. 

The  city  of  I^uisville,  with  a  population  of  204,781  persons,  has  LomlaiffOM. 
practically  no  tenement  houses.  Over  three-fourths  of  the  working 
people  live  in  separate  houses,  the  typical  house  being  a  cottage  con- 
taining from  three  to  five  rooms.  There  are,  however,  a  number  of 
two-family  houses  in  the  city,  arranged  for  one  family  on  each  floor. 
The  only  buildings  that  can  really  be  called  tenement  houses  are  the 
old  private  residences  in  neighborhoods  which  are  no  longer  fashion- 
able, and  in  which  now  a  number  of  foreigners  reside.  In  some  of 
these  buildings  there  is  some  over-crowding,  bat  the  number  of  such 
residences,  however,  is  small. 

I^uisville  has  no  special  laws  or  ordinances  in  relation  to  build- 
ings of  this  class,  although  the  general  building  ordinances  contain 
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LooifTllla.  one  or  two  references  to  the  subject.  One  provision  requires  that 
partitions  in  such  buildings,  when  made  of  scantlings  and  intended* 
to  be  lathed  or  plastered,  shall  be  filled  in  with  brickwork  from  the 
bottom  of  the  floor  joists  to  a  point  8  inches  high  beyond  the  floor 
line,  between  the  scantlings  ;  and  another  provision  requires  that  all 
buildings  over  six  stories  high  shall  be  fireproof. 

An  ordinance  to  regulate  the  constmction,  alteration,  repairing,  and  removal 
of  buildings,  and  the  occupancy  and  obstruction  of  streets  and  alleys,  approved 
March  8,  1804. 

An  ordinance  concerning  the  erection  of  fire-escapes,  approved  February  16, 
1808. 

The  city  of  Minneapolis,  with  a  population  of  202,718,  has  no 
distinct  housing  problem  as  yet,  the  majority  of  the  poor  people 
and  working  people  living  in  small  one-story  and  one-and-a-half -story 
cottages,  mostly  of  wood.  There  are  very  few  houses  occupied  by  as 
many  as  three  families,  as  the  great  majority  of  the  people  live  in 
separate  houses,  although  there  are  a  number  of  buildings  occupied 
by  as  many  as  two  families. 

There  are  practically  no  special  laws  in  reference  to  tenement 
houses  in  this  city,  although  the  building  ordinances  contain  a  defi- 
nition of  a  tenement  house  and  also  include  a  few  provisions  in  ref- 
erence to  such  buildings  in  regard  to  fire-escapes  and  scuttles. 

Building  Ordinance.  —  An  ordinance  to  regulate  the  construction,  alteration, 
repair,  and  removal  of  buildings  within  the  City  of  Minneapolis,  approved  May  6, 
1800. 

Health  Ordinance.  —  An  ordinance  relating  to  the  preservation  of  health  and 
the  prevention  and  suppression  of  disease  in  the  City  of  Minneapolis,  passed  June 
26, 1807. 

Although  the  city  of  Providence  is  one  of  our  older  cities  and 
has  a  population  of  175,597,  yet  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  a  tenement 
house  problem,  although  there  are  in  the  city  a  few  tenement  houses 
accommodating  as  many  as  eight  families,  or  even  more.  The  ma- 
jority, however,  of  the  working  people  live  in  wooden  houses,  built 
separately,  with  plenty  of  light  and  air  around  each.  The  sanitary 
conditions,  on  the  whole,  are  good,  excepting  in  certain  parts  of  the 
city  where  old  private  residences  have  been  abandoned  and  are  now 
being  used  by  several  families.  A  considerable  proportion  of  the 
working  people  also  live  in  two-family  houses,  and  in  certain  sections, 
notably  along  the  water  front,  housing  and  sanitary  conditions  are 
not  as  good  as  they  should  be. 

The  general  building  and  health  ordinances  of  Providence  con- 
tain certain  provisions  in  reference  to  tenement  houses.  These  re- 
late to  the  construction  of  hall  partitions,  scuttles,  fire-escapes,  the 
ventilation  of  rooms  and  halls,  and  similar  requirements,  and   in 
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many  cases  are  modelled  after  the  different  requirements  of  the  New  ProrldMM. 
York  laws. 

Building  Laws.  —  Rerised  laws  regulating  the  oonstraotion,  alteration  and  r»- 
moral  of  buildings,  also  the  plumbing  laws  and  sohedole  of  water  and  gas  rates  of  v 

the  City  of  Proridence,  1807. 

Health  Ordinances.  —  Reyised  Roles  of  the  Board  of  Aldermen  of  the  City  of 
Ph>Hdence,  1809,  Chapter  1,  Board  of  Health.  ' 

Kansas  City,  with  a  population  of  168,752,  is  one  of  those  Amer-  Kansas 
ioan  oities  where  housing  conditions  are  gradually  assuming  a  phase  ^^* 
where  it  will  be  necessary  to  take  legislative  action  looking  toward 
their  remedy.     Many  of  the  people  live  in  dilapidated,  tumble-down 
shanties,  and  there  are  also  a  number  of  cases  where  persons  are  ' 
lodged  in  rooms  partly  underground,  in  damp  basements. 

The  buihling  onlinancos  contain  a  number  of  roquiremcnts  in  re- 
gard to  tenement  houses  which  are  in  nearly  every  case  modelled 
after  the  first  New  York  tenement  house  law,  enacted  in  1867  ;  these 
relate  to  the  construction  of  fire-escapes,  the  space  between  front 
and  rear  tenements,  the  ventilation  of  halls  and  rooms,  the  height  of 
rooms,  water  supply,  size  of  windows,  conditions  of  occupancy  of  base- 
ments and  cellars,  and  other  similar  requirements. 

Building  Ordinance.  —  Ordinance  258,  approTed  January  15,  1808.  —  An  or- 
dinance to  regulate  the  construction  and  inspection  of  buildings. 

St.  Paul  has  no  tenement  house  problem,  although  it  has  a  pop-  8t  Pa«l. 
ulation  of  168,065,  in  which  there  is  a  considerable  foreign  element 
There  are  very  few  houses  occupied  by  as  many  as  three  families,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  buildings  contain  only  one  family  each.  The  typi-  - 
cal  working-man's  home  is  a  wooden  building,  generally  one  story 
or  one  and  a  half  stories  high,  for  which  a  rent  of  from  93  to  $4  a 
month  is  paid.  In  a  great  majority  of  cases,  however,  these  build- 
ings are  owned  by  the  occupants. 

St  Paul  has  no  special  laws  bearing  on  the  subject  of  tenement 
houses.  The  general  building  and  health  laws,  however,  contain  a 
few  provisions  in  reference  to  the  construction  of  partitions  and  the 
providing  of  fire-escapes  and  other  similar  requirements. 

Building  Ordinance.  —  Ordinance  S40. —  An  ordinance  to  regulate  the  construo- 
tion  and  plumbing  of  buildings  within  the  City  of  St  Paul,  and  to  provide  for 
the  appointment  of  a  building  inspector,  approved  June  26,  ISSS. 

An  Act  to  reguUte  and  control  the  constnicUon  of  buildings  and  structures, 
and  the  disposition  of  dangerous  structures  within  the  limits  of  the  City  of  St  Paul, 
approved  March  1,  1887. 

Although  the  city  of  Rochester  has  a  population  of  162,608,  yet 
it  is  distinctly  a  city  of  homes.  The  great  majority  of  the  working 
people  live  in  separate  cottages,  oontaining  five  to  seven  rooms  each. 
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Rochester,  with  a  small  yard  in  front  of  or  at  the  side  of  the  building,  the  rents 
of  these  cottages  ranging  from  91.60  to  $3  a  week.  There  are  only 
a  few  tenement  houses  in  the  whole  city,  very  few  houses  being  ar- 
ranged for  three  families.  Rochester  has  no  special  laws  or  ordi- 
nances in  relation  to  the  subject,  although  the  general  building  and 
health  ordinances  contain  certain  requirements  that  have  a  bearing 
upon  this  special  class  of  buildings.  One  of  these  provides  that  no 
single  frame  dwelling  shall  be  erected  which  shall  contain  accommoda- 
tions for  more  than  four  families.  Among  the  health  regulations  is  one 
in  reference  to  over-crowding,  which  provides  that  no  owner,  lessee, 
or  keeper  of  any  tenement  house  shall  cause  or  allow  it  to  be  over- 
crowded, or  allow  so  great  a  number  of  persons  to  dwell  or  be  in  such 
a  house  as  to  cause  danger  or  detriment  to  health.  It  is  further  added 
that  whenever  it  shall  be  reported  to  the  Board  of  Health  by  the  health 
officer  that  any  tenement  house  or  any  room  in  such  a  building  is 
so  overcrowded  that  there  shall  be  less  than  600  cubic  feet  of  air  to 
each  occupant  of  a  room,  the  Board  of  Health,  if  it  considers  it  nec- 
essary, may  issue  an  order  requiring  the  number  of  occupants  to  be 
80  reduced  that  the  inmates  shall  not  exceed  one  person  to  each  600 
cubic  feet  of  air  space. 

And  whenever  the  Board  of  Health  decides  that  any  building  or 
part  of  a  building  is  unfit  for  human  habitation  because  the  building 
is  in  an  unsanitary  condition  from  any  cause  whatsoever,  the  Board 
is  authorized  to  order  the  building  to  be  vacated  within  a  certain 
number  of  days. 

Building  Ordinance.  —  An  ordinance  relating  to  buildings,  passed  May  11, 
1807. 

Health  Ordinance.  —  Ordinances  and  plumbing  rules  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  City  of  Rochester,  1895. 

Dearer.  Denver,  notwithstanding  its  population  of  183,859,  has  no  tene- 

ment houses.  The  poor  people  there  live  in  small  one-story  houses, 
which  generally  contain  from  three  to  six  rooms  and  have  plenty  of 
land  around  them,  such  buildings  renting  from  $4  to  $12  a  month. 

The  city  of  Denver  has  no  special  tenement  house  laws,  although 
the  building  and  health  ordinances  contain  certain  provisions  in 
reference  to  this  subject ;  these  relate  to  the  construction  of  par- 
titions and  shafts,  the  ventilation  of  rooms  and  water-closet  apart- 
ments, the  construction  of  scuttles  and  means  of  egress  in  case  of 
fire,  as  well  as  to  light  and  ventilation  and  over-crowding.  Among 
these  different  requirements  may  be  noted  one  requiring  that  all 
buildings  over  six  stories  in  height  shall  be  of  wholly  fireproof  con- 
struction, also  a  provision  that  every  habitable  room  in  a  tenement 
house  shall  have  at  least  one  window  communicating  directly  with 
the  outer  air,  and  that  no  shaft  or  court  of  a  less  area  than  40 
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Bqaare  feet  in  tlirce-story  buildings,  or  of  a  less  area  than  50  square 
feet  in  four-story  buildings,  and  so  on,  increasing  10  feet  for  each 
additional  story,  should  be  considered  as  being  the  outer  air,  and 
Buoh  open  space  or  light  shaft  if  covered  over  with  a  skylight  or  roof 
of  any  kind  was  not  considered  as  fulfilling  the  requirements  of  the 
law.  No  water-closet  is  allowed  to  ventilate  into  a  shaft  which  ven- 
tilates habitable  rooms,  unless  such  shaft  is  more  than  8  feet  in 
its  least  dimension.  In  regard  to  over-crowding,  there  is  a  regula- 
tion of  the  Board  of  Health,  that  the  occupants  of  every  room  shall 
be  so  limited  in  number  that  no  less  than  700  cubic  feet  of  air  spacCi 
with  suflicient  means  for  its  frequent  renewal,  shall  be  provided  for 
each  person. 

Building  Ordinance  No.  88.  —  Series  of  1808.  —  An  ordinance  regulating  the 
eonatructioii  and  inspection  of  buildings  and  parts  of  buildings,  and  providing  for 
the  care,  use,  and  maintenance  of  the  same,  and  repealing  all  ordinances  and  parts 
of  ordinances  in  conflict  with  this  ordinance. 

Plumbing  Ordinance.  — No.  23,  of  1802. 

Health  Ordinance.  —  Manual  of  the  Bureau  of  Health,  City  of  Denrer,  Janu- 
ary 1, 1800. 

The   city   of  Toledo,   notwithstanding   its   large  population   of  Toledo. 
181,822,  has  no  tenement  house  problem  and  practically  no  tenement 
houses. 

Toledo,  however,  has  a  number  of  ordinances  relating  to  the  con- 
struction and  occupancy  of  such  buildings.  These  ordinances  are  to 
be  found  in  the  general  building  and  health  ordinances  of  the  city  ; 
they  pertain  to  such  subjects  as  light  and  air  shafts,  scuttles,  fire 
escapes,  basement  rooms,  height  of  rooms,  ventilation  of  rooms,  con- 
struction of  water-closets,  over-crowding,  etc. 

Among  these  may  be  noted  one  in  relation  to  the  occupancy  of 
basement  rooms,  which  requires  that  the  height  of  any  Imsement 
used  for  dwelling  purposes  or  for  sleeping  apartments  shall  be  not 
less  than  8  feet,  and  that  the  height  of  the  ceilings  of  such  rooms 
shall  not  be  less  than  4  feet  above  the  grade  of  the  adjoining 
ground. 

Dnilding  Ordinfinro.  —  An  ordinance  rclntiiig  to  tlio  construction,  maintenanee^ 
and  inspection  of  buildings  in  the  City  of  To1e<lo. 

Health  Oniinance.  —  Standing  orders  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  Board  of 
Health  of  the  City  of  Toledo,  October  18,  1807. 

Columbus  has  a  population   of  125,560,  but  has   no  tenement  Oolmbw. 
house  problem. 

There  are  no  tenement  house  laws,  although  the  general  building 
ordinances  contain  certain  requirements,  relating  to  such  buildings ; 
one  of  these  provides  that  no  cellar  shall  be  used  for  dwelling  pur- 
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Colamlnia.  poses  unless  it  is  8  feet  in  height  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  and 
is  also  at  least  4  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  adjoining ; 
the  space  also  allowed  between  front  and  rear  tenements  is  specified, 
this  provision  being  similar  to  the  Chicago  law  upon  the  subject. 
There  are  also  a  few  provisions  in  regard  to  light  and  air  shafts  for 
habitable  rooms,  it  being  specified  that  no  shaft  shall  ever  be  less 
than  8  feet  wide  in  the  clear,  and  that  such  shaft  shall  be  at  least 
12  square  feet  in  area  for'  three-story  houses,  16  square  feet  in  area 
for  four^tory  houses,  and  20  square  feet  in  area  for  five-story  houses. 

Building  Ordinance.  —  A  law  regulating  the  construction  of  buildings  in  cities 
of  the  first  grade,  second  class,  and  to  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an  inspector 
of  buildings  therein,  passed  February  23, 1888. 

Health  Ordinance.  —  Rules  and  regulations  for  the  construction  of  plumbing 
and  house  drainage,  recommended  by  the  Ohio  State  Board  of  Health,  July,  1896. 

An  Act  to  promote  the  Public  Health  and  Regulate  the  Sanitary  Construction 
of  House  Drainage  and  Plumbing,  passed  April  21, 1896. 

SyraciiM.  Although  Syracuse  has  a  population  of  108,874  persons,  yet  it 

has  no  tenement  house  problem,  the  great  majority  of  working  people 
and  poor  people  living  in  separate  houses.  There  are  very  few 
houses  in  this  city  occupied  by  as  many  as  three  families,  though 
there  are  a  number  of  two-family  houses.  And  there  are  no  special 
tenement  house  laws,  the  only  requirements  upon  these  subjects 
being  found  in  the  general  building  ordinances ;  these  relate  to  the 
construction  of  hall  partitions,  the  providing  of  fire-escapes,  and 
other  similar  subjects. 

Building  Law.  —  Chapter  288,  Laws  of  1891.  —  An  Act  further  to  amend 
Chapter  26  of  the  Laws  of  1885,  entitled  '<  An  Act  to  Revise,  Amend,  and  Consoli- 
date the  several  Acts  in  Relation  to  the  City  of  Syracuse,  and  to  Revise  and 
Amend  the  Charter  of  Said  City." 

VifhTiUe.  The  city  of  Nashville  has  a  population  of    80,865,  but  has  no 

tenement  house  problem.  The  white  laborera  and  poor  people  of 
that  city  live  in  cottages  with  yards  sufiiciently  large  to  afford  fresh 
air  and  even  a  place  in  which  the  children  can  play.  Occasionally 
there  are  cottages  constructed  for  two  families  each,  one  family 
living  in  each  side  of  the  house,  but  in  hardly  any  cases  are  there  to 
be  found  more  than  two  families  living  in  the  same  house.  The 
rents  of  such  buildings  average  from  $2  to  $6  a  month.  The  colored 
people  live  somewhat  differently  from  the  whites,  tlieir  houses  as  a 
rule  being  more  dilapidated  and  smaller;  but  even  among  them  there 
is  no  over-crowding  and  the  houses  are  seldom  more  than  one  story 
high. 

There  are  no  special  tenement  house  laws  or  ordinances  in  Nash- 
ville, the  only  requirements  on  this  subject  being  found  among  the 
general  building  and  health  ordinances  ;  among  these  may  be  noted 
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one  which  prohibits  the  occupancy  of  buildings  unfit  for  habitation.  HsakriUs. 
This  provides  that  the  occupation  or  letting  for  occupation  as  a 
dwelling  of  any  room  or  building  within  the  city  limits  which  twom 
its  construction,  location,  state  of  repair,  or  other  good  and  sufficient 
cause  is  unfit  for  human  habitation  is  prohibited,  and  declared  to  be  a 
misdemeanor  and  to  be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not  less  than  t5  or 
more  than  t50.  Another  section  of  these  ordinances  provides  that 
whenever  it  shall  be  certified  to  the  Inspectors  of  Dwellings  that  any 
house  or  room  within  the  city  limits  is  so  overcrowded  that  there 
shall  be  less  than  600  cubic  feet  of  air  to  each  occupant,  the  In- 
spectors of  Dwellings  may,  if  they  deem  it  necessary,  issue  an  order 
requiring  the  number  of  occupants  of  the  building  or  room  to  be 
reduced,  so  that  the  inmates  shall  not  exceed  one  person  to  each  600 
cubic  feet  of  air  space. 

In  order  to  strictly  enforce  these  provisions,  the  Mayor  and  the 
Chairman  of  the  City  Board  of  Health,  together  with  the  Inspector 
of  Buildings,  are  constituted  a  Commission  to  be  known  as  the 
Inspectors  of  Dwellings.  This  Commission  is  also  given  the  power, 
where  buildings  are  unfit  for  habitation,  to  order  them  vacated  and 
also  to  condemn  them. 

City  OrdiiiAnces,  Chapter  8,  Department  of  Health,  and  regulations  at  to 
dwellings  and  inspectors  of  dwellings ;  Chapter  4,  Department  of  Buildings. 

Hartford,  with  a  population  of  only  79,850,  has  for  its  size  the  BartteC 
worst  housing  conditions  in  the  country,  the  conditions  there  being 
in  many  respects  very  similar  to  those  of  Boston.  Not  only  are  there 
old,  dilapidated  wooden  and  brick  buildings,  which  formerly  were 
private  residences,  now  occupied  by  several  families,  but  also  there 
are  numerous  tenement  houses,  erected  for  the  special  purpose  of 
housing  a  number  of  people,  and  lately  there  have  been  erected  a 
number  of  flats  and  tenement  houses  on  the  same  plan  as  the  New 
York  ^*  double-decker,  dumb-bell "  tenement,  with  small  air  shafts. 
These  conditions,  however,  do  not  prevail  to  any  great  extent,  and 
there  Is  still  time  to  remedy  the  evil  before  matters  grow  worse. 
But  it  is  absolutely  essential  that  something  should  be  done  soon  to 
check  the  growth  of  those  bad  conditions  before  it  is  too  late.  There 
are  great  numbers  of  houses  throughout  the  city,  however,  occupied 
by  two  or  three  families,  one  family  occupying  each  floor. 

Hartford  has  practically  no  special  laws  upon  this  subject,  beyond 
the  general  requirements  of  the  Board  of  Health  in  regard  to  light 
and  ventilation  ;  these  regulations  provide  that  no  building  intended 
for  human  habitation  shall  be  erected,  altered  or  repaired  unless 
the  owner  or  his  representative  shall  have  first  submitted  the  plans 
and  8|>ccificiitions  of  the  building  in  regard  to  the  ventilation  and 
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Htrtted.  light  and  drainage  to  the  Board  of  Health,  and  received  from  them 
their  approval ;  and  the  Board  is  also  given  the  further  power  to 
approve,  reject,  or  modify  such  plans,  and  lo  issue  such  written 
instructions  in  relation  to  this  work  as  it  may  deem  proper  for  the 
protection  of  health. 

Building  Ordinance. — An  ordinance  creating  the  Building  Inspector,  City  of 
Hartford,  1806. 

An  ordinance  in  relation  to  the  erection  of  buildings  in  the  City  of  Hartford, 
1896. 

An  Act  concerning  fire-escapes,  passed  June  20, 1805. 

Plumbing  Rules  of  the  Board  of  Health,  and  the  ordinances  concerning 
plumbing  and  the  registration  of  plumbers,  September  1,  1807. 
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CERTAIN  TENEMENT  HOUSE  REGULATIONS  IN 
AMERICAN  CITIES  NOT  CONTAINED  IN  THE 
TABULAR  STATEMENT 

FIRE  PROVISIONS 

8cuMe9.  —  The  laws  of  nearly  every  one  of  the  cities  included  in 
this  report  contain  provisions  requiring  all  buildings  to  have  scuttles 
in  the  roofs,  of  a  certain  minimum  size,  generally  18  inches  by  80 
inches,  with  stationary  ladders  leading  to  them,  and  in  most  cases 
there  is  a  further  provision  that  these  scuttles  shall  never  be  locked, 
bat  may  be  secured  on  the  inside  by  bolts  or  hooks  so  as  to  be  readily 
opened.  The  following  cities  contain  provisions  of  this  kind,  vary- 
ing slightly  in  their  details  :  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Balti- 
more, Cleveland,  Bu£Falo,  San  Francisco,  Cincinnati,  Pittsburg, 
Milwaukee,  Washington,  Jersey  City,  Louisville,  Minneapolis,  Provi- 
dence, St.  Paul,  Rochester,  Denver,  Toledo,  Columbus,  Syracuse,  and 
Hartford. 

Stairway 9,  —  In  some  of  the  cities  there  are  provisions  as  to  the 
width  of  the  stairs.  In  Chicago  the  law  requires  that  stairs  in  tene- 
ment houses  shall  be  adapted  in  number  and  width  to  the  area  and 
height  of  the  building,  and  tliat  there  shall  be  provided  for  each 
building  at  least  two  flights  of  stairs,  and  that  where  such  a  building 
covers  2000  square  feet  of  ground  area,  the  stairs  shall  be  at  least  8 
feet  wide  each,  and  for  every  500  additional  square  feet  of  ground 
area  covered  by  the  building  the  stairs  shall  be  increased  6  inches  in 
width.  Tke  Philadelphia  law  requires  that  all  stairways  and  hall- 
ways must  not  be  less  than  8  feet  in  width  in  tenement  houses  con- 
taining less  than  fifteen  rooms,  and  where  there  are  between  fifteen 
and  twenty-five  rooms  in  one  house,  the  stairways  and  halls  must  be 
at  least  8  feet  6  inches  wide  ;  and  in  houses  containing  more  than 
twenty-five  rooms,  these  stairs  and  halls  must  be  at  least  4  feet  wide ; 
also  tliat  the  rise  of  the  stairs  shall  not  exceed  8  inches  and  the 
treads  must  be  at  least  9  inches  in  depth.  Tk$  Buffalo  law  is  quite 
similar,  requiring  that  the  rise  of  steps  shall  not  be  greater  than 
8  inches  nor  the  tread  less  than  9  inches  in  depth.  1%$  MUwauku 
law  requires  that  in  tenement  houses  the  stidrs  and  halls  shall  be 
constructed  in  the  same  manner  as  in  theatres  or  public  halls,  that  is, 
no  stairway  shall  be  less  than  5  feet  in  width  in  the  clear. 

JKre  Conitructiorit  Beam$^  etc.  —  The  Baltimore  law  provides  that 
in  any  tenement  house  over  three  stories  in  height,  or  any  such 
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building  occupied  by  three  or  more  families  above  the  first  story,  the 
first  floor  above  the  cellar  shall  bo  constructed  fireproof,  and  that 
when  the  lower  part  of  such  building  is  to  be  used  for  business 
purposes  of  any  kind  the  second  floor  shall  also  be  constructed 
fireproof. 

PrecatUiona  against  Fire — Alarms^  Watchmen^  Q-ongti  etc. —  A 
few  of  the  cities  contain  provisions  requiring  watchmen  in  buildings 
of  this  kind  at  night.  The  city  of  BoBton  requires  that  in  every 
tenement  house  where  there  are  more  than  fifty  sleeping  rooms  above 
the  first  story  there  shall  be  at  least  one  night-watchman  exclusively 
employed  as  a  watchman  every  night  from  nine  o'clock  at  night  till 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  that  where  there  are  one  hundred 
rooms  or  more  above  the  first  floor  in  any  such  tenement  house,  there 
shall  be  at  least  two  night-watchmen  ;  but  it  is  provided  that  a  sys- 
tem of  thermostats  or  automatic  fire-alarms  may  be  substituted  for 
one  of  the  watchmen.  It  is  also  required  that  a  red  light  shall  be 
kept  burning  at  night  at  the  head  and  foot  of  every  flight  of  stairs  in 
such  buildings,  and  that  one  or  more  gongs  shall  be  so  located  as  to 
readily  give  an  alarm  throughout  the  house  in  case  of  fire.  The 
Buffcio  law  has  very  similar  provisions,  except  that  in  Buffalo  these 
provisions  apply  to  any  tenement  house  containing  more  than  twenty 
sleeping  rooms  above  the  first  fioor.  In  such  buildings  the  Health 
Commissioner  is  authorized  to  require  that  there  shall  be  one  or  more 
night-watchmen  on  duty  every  night.  Also  in  tenements  containing 
eight  families  or  more,  and  wliich  are  at  tlie  same  time  more  than 
two  stories  high,  it  is  required  that  at  least  one  red  light  shall  be 
kept  burning  at  night  on  every  flight  of  stairs,  and  that  one  or  more 
gongs  shall  be  so  located  as  to  give  an  alarm  throughout  the  house  in 
case  of  fire,  and  that  all  doors  of  exit  or  entrance  shall  open  out- 
wardly, and  that  buckets  of  water  shall  be  kept  on  hand  in  a 
convenient  place  in  such  buildings. 

Combustible  Articles^  Storage  of^  Prohibited.  —  The  storage  of  com- 
bustible articles  is  pretty  generally  prohibited  in  most  of  our  cities, 
the  cities  of  Chicago,  Boston,  Pittsburg,  Washington,  and  Syracuse 
having  special  requirements  upon  this  subject. 

Cellar  Entrance. — In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  safety  from  fire,  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  Buffalo 
law  a  provision  that  every  dwelling  house  occupied  by  two  or  more 
families  above  the  first  story  shall  be  provided  with  an  entrance  to 
the  cellar  from  the  outside  of  the  building.  This  is  the  only  city 
with  the  exception  of  New  York  which  has  a  requirement  of  this 
kind. 
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VARIOUS  PROVISIONS 

Chimneys.  —  The  laws  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  Proridenoe, 
and  Kansas  City  all  require  that  for  every  tenement  house,  newly 
erected,  there  shall  be  adequate  chimneys  running  through  every 
floor,  with  an  open  fireplace  or  place  for  a  stove  for  every  family 
and  set  of  apartments. 

Janitor  Required.  -^  In  the  cities  of  Boston  and  Buffalo  there  is  a 
requirement  that  whenever  there  are  more  than  eight  families  living 
in  a  tenement  house,  in  which  the  owner  does  not  reside,  there  shall 
be  a  janitor,  or  housekeeper,  or  some  other  responsible  person,  who 
shall  reside  in  the  house  and  have  charge  of  it,  if  the  Board  of  Health 
shall  so  decide  ;  and  in  the  City  of  Washington  this  is  required  when- 
ever there  are  more  than  five  families  residing  in  a  tenement  house, 
instead  of  more  than  eight. 

Ashee  and  Garbage^  Reeeptaclei  far.  — Most  of  the  large  cities  con- 
tain a  specific  provision  in  their  laws  that  proper  receptacles  for  ashes 
and  garbage  and  other  refuse  matter  shall  be  provided  in  tenement 
houses.  The  cities  which  have  such  specific  requirements  are  Chi- 
cago, Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Buffalo,  Kansas  City,  Cincin- 
nati, and  Washington. 

AnimaU,  Keeping  qf^  Prohibited, — The  cities  of  Chicago  and 
Boston  prohibit  the  keeping  of  certain  animals  in  tenement  houses. 

Jiooft  to  be  kept  in  Repair.  —  The  laws  of  Chicago,  Baltimore, 
Washington,  Providence,  and  Nashville  all  contain  requirements  that 
the  roofs  of  tenement  houses  shall  be  kept  in  repair  so  as  not  to  leak. 

Yards  and  Areas.  — In  the  Chicago  laws,  and  also  in  the  laws  of 
Baltimore,  Buffalo,  and  Washington,  there  is  a  special  provision  that 
yards  and  areas  of  tenement  houses  shall  be  properly  graded  and 
drained,  and  in  some  cases  paved  or  cemented. 

Contagious  Diseases  to  be  Reported.  —  The  health  provisions  of  the 
Chicago,  Boston,  and  Buffalo  laws  require  that  whenever  any  person  in 
a  tenement  house  is  sick  with  fever  or  with  any  infectious,  pestilential, 
or  contagions  disease,  and  such  sickness  is  known  to  the  owner  or  to 
any  responsible  person  having  charge  of  the  house,  the  owner  shall 
give  immediate  notice  of  such  sickness  to  the  Board  of  Health,  and 
the  Board  shall  thereupon  cause  the  house  to  be  inspected  and  cleansed 
or  disinfected  in  such  manner  as  they  may  deem  necessary,  with  a 
further  provision  that  the  blankets,  bedding,  and  bedclothes  used 
by  any  such  sick  person  shall  be  thoroughly  cleansed  and  fumigated, 
and  may  in  extreme  cases  be  destroyed. 

Definition  of  ^*^  Cellar.''  —  In  nearly  every  city  the  building  laws 
contain  a  (leflnition  of  a  ••  cellar,"  and  in  a  great  majority  of  cases  a 
cellar  is  defined  to  be  any  basement  or  lower  story  of  a  building  of 
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which  one-half  or  more  of  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling  is 
below  the  level  of  the  adjoining  ground.  Such  a  definition  is  to  be 
found  in  the  laws  of  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Boston,  Baltimore,  Buffalo, 
San  Francisco,  Providence,  Rochester,  and  Hartford. 

The  laws  of  these  cities  in  a  number  of  cases  also  contain  provi- 
sions in  reference  to  the  administration  of  the  law  in  each  case,  hay- 
ing special  reference  to  such  subjects  as  the  appointment  of  sanitary 
police,  the  remedy  of  injunction  in  cases  of  violation  of  the  statute, 
the  right  of  public  officials  to  enter  such  buildings,  the  registration 
of  the  names  of  owners  of  tenement  houses,  the  semiannual  inspec- 
tion of  such  buildings,  and  a  few  other  similar  requirements.  As 
these  requirements  exist  in  so  few  of  the  cities,  and  as  they  contain 
no  unusual  features,  they  are  not  included  in  this  report. 
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THE  TEXT  OF  CERTAIN  TENEMENT  HOUSE  RE- 
QUIREMENTS IN  SEVERAL  AMERICAN  CITIES, 
TO  WHICH  ATTENTION  IS  ESPECIALLY  CALLED 

CONDEMNATION  OF  BUILDINGS  UNFIT  FOR  HABITATION 

Boston.  —  (Chapter  219  of  the  Act  of  1897  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Maasachusetta.  An  Act  for  the  further  protection  of  the  public 
health  in  the  City  of  Boston.) 

Sbction  1.  Whenever,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board  of  Health, 
any  building  or  part  thereof  in  said  city  is,  because  of  age,  infection 
with  contagious  disease,  defects  in  drainage,  plumbing  or  ventilation, 
or  because  of  the  existence  of  a  nuisance  on  the  premises  which  is 
likely  to  cause  sickness  among  its  occupants,  or  among  the  occupants 
of  other  property  in  said  city,  or  because  it  makes  other  buildings  in 
said  vicinity  unfit  for  human  habitation  or  dangerous  or  injurious  to 
health,  or  because  it  prevents  proper  measures  from  being  carried  into 
effect  for  remedying  any  nuisance  injurious  to  health,  or  other  sani- 
tary evils  in  respect  of  such  other  buildings,  so  unfit  for  human  habi- 
tation that  the  evils  in  or  caused  by  said  building  cannot  be  remedied 
by  repairs  or  in  any  other  way  except  by  the  destruction  of  said 
building  or  of  any  portion  of  the  same,  said  Board  of  Health  may 
order  the  same  or  any  part  thereof  to  be  removed ;  and  if  said  building 
is  not  removed  in  accordance  with  said  order  said  Board  of  Health 
shall  remove  the  same  at  the  expense  of  the  city. 

Sec.  2.  The  City  of  Boston  shall  pay  the  damages  sustained  by 
the  owner  of  the  building  by  the  destruction  of  the  same,  or  part 
thereof,  as  determined  on  agreement  between  said  Board  of  Health 
and  said  owner,  and  if  they  cannot  agree  the  same  shall  be  deter- 
mined by  a  jury  of  the  Superior  Court  for  the  County  of  Suffolk,  on 
petition  of  said  owner  or  board  within  one  year  after  said  destruc- 
tion, in  the  same  manner  as  damages  are  determined  for  the  taking 
of  land  in  laying  out  streets  and  highways  in  the  City  of  Boston. 

DEFINITION  OF  TENEMENT  HOUSE 

Boiton.—  (Chapter  419  of  the  Laws  of  1892  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  as  amended.)  Section  17.  ''Tenement 
House  '*  means  a  building  which,  or  any  portion  of  which,  is  occu- 
pied, or  intended  to  be  occupied,  as  a  dwelling  by  more  than  three 
families  living  independently  of  one  another  and  doing  their  oooking 
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upon  the  premises ;  or  by  more  than  two  families  above  the  first 
story  so  living  and  cooking ;  and  includes  apartment  houses,  family 
hotels,  and  flat  houses,  where  families  are  so  living  and  cooking. 

FEES  FOR  PERMITS 

Philadelphia.  —  (An  ordinance  to  regulate  and  determine  the 
license  fee  for  permits  in  the  Bureau  of  Building  Inspection,  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Safety,  as  required  by  Section  41  of  the  Act  of  Assem- 
bly, approved  June  8,  1893;  approved  March  28,  1894.) 

Section  1.  The  select  and  Common  Councils  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  do  ordain.  That  where  any  person  or  persons  shaU  be 
desirous  of  erecting,  constructing,  or  altering  any  house  or  building, 
such  person  or  persons  shall  make  application  at  the  office  of  the 
Bureau  of  Building  Inspection  for  a  permit  for  that  purpose,  and 
shall  pay  for  such  permit  the  various  sums  as  follows  :  — 

For  the  inspection  of  each  or  any  building  not  exceeding  thirty 
(30)  feet  in  height  and  eighteen  (18)  feet  in  width,  and  not  exceed- 
ing a  superficial  area  of  sixteen  hundred  (1600)  square  feetj  the  fee 
shall  be  three  ($3)  dollars. 

For  the  inspection  of  each  or  any  building  over  eighteen  (18) 
feet  in  width  not  exceeding  thirty  (30)  feet  in  height,  and  not 
exceeding  in  superficial  area  two  thousand  (2000)  square  feet,  the 
fee  shall  be  five  (|f5)  dollars,  and  the  further  sum  of  one  (i|l)  dollar 
in  addition  for  each  story  above  thirty  feet  in  height,  and  a  like  sum 
of  one  ($1)  dollar  for  each  additional  one  thousand  (1000)  square 
feet  of  ground  covered  by  such  house  or  building. 

For  the  inspection  of  heating  apparatus  and  flues  in  all  buildings 
in  which  the  same  has  not  been  heretofore  introduced  the  fee  shall 
be  one  ($1)  dollar. 

For  the  inspection  of  buildings  for  which  application  is  made  for 
repair  or  alteration,  the  fee  shall  be  two  ($2)  dollars. 

For  the  inspection  of  buildings  where  application  is  made  to  tear 
down  and  no  application  is  made  for  a  peimit  to  erect  a  new  build- 
ing upon  the  same  ground,  the  fee  shall  bo  two  ($2)  dollars. 

For  the  inspection  and  examination  of  any  building  or  building^ 
already  erected,  upon  complaint  in  due  form  as  to  being  dangerous, 
said  building  or  buildings  not  exceeding  four  (4)  stories  in  height, 
the  fee  for  each  building  shall  be  ten  (flO)  dollars,  and  for  cacli  addi- 
tional story  an  additional  sum  of  one  (fl)  dollar.  The  fee  shall  be 
deposited  with  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau,  but  shall  not  be  retained 
after  the  inspection  and  examination  is  made,  unless  the  Inspector 
making  the  examination  shall  certify  to  the  Chief  that,  in  his  judg- 
ment, the  complaint  was  groundless  or  malicious. 
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For  fence  views  the  fee  shall  be  three  ($8)  dollars,  fixed  by  Act 
of  Assembly,  approved  May  6, 1870. 

For  the  inspection  of  frame  shed  and  overhanging  bath  to  dwell- 
ing house  already  erected,  the  fee  for  each  shall  be  one  ($1)  dollar. 

For  the  inspection  of  a  bay  or  oriel  window  the  fee  shall  be  two 
(•2)  dollars. 

For  the  inspection  of  open  shelter  sheds,  when  not  exceeding  a 
superficial  area  of  five  hundred  (600)  feet,  the  fee  shall  be  one  ($1) 
dollar ;  for  each  additional  five  hundred  (600)  feet  or  part  thereof 
the  fee  shall  be  fifty  (60)  cents. 

For  the  inspection  of  boiler  and  engine  foundations  in  buildings 
in  which  the  same  has  not  been  heretofore  introduced,  and  in  any 
new  building  in  which  the  application  for  the  permit  for  the  erection 
of  the  said  building  does  not  include  the  introduction  of  a  boiler  or 
engine,  the  fee  for  the  same  shall  be  two  (92)  dollars. 

Sec.  2.  All  ordinances  or  parts  of  ordinances  inconsistent  here- 
with be  and  the  same  are  hereby  repealed. 

FIRE-ESCAPE    LAW 

Philadelphia.  —  (Act  of  Assembly,  approved  July  12, 1897.)  Be 
it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  lleprcsentaiives  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania,  in  general  assembly  met,  and  it  is  here- 
by enacted  by  the  authority  of  the  same,  that  all  the  following 
described  buildings  within  this  Commonwealth,  to  wit :  .  .  .  Every 
tenement  house  or  other  building  in  which  rooms  or  floors  are  usu- 
ally let  to  lodgers  or  families,  shall  be  provided  with  a  permanent, 
safe,  external  means  of  escape  therefrom,  in  case  of  fire,  independent 
of  all  internal  stairways ;  the  number  and  location  of  such  escapes 
to  be  governed  by  tlie  size  of  the  building  and  the  number  of  its 
inmates,  and  arranged  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  them  readily  accessi- 
ble, safe  and  adequate  for  the  escape  of  said  inmates.  Such  escapes 
to  consist  of  outside,  open,  iron  stairways,  of  not  more  than  46  degrees 
slant,  with  steps  not  less  than  6  inches  in  width  and  24  inches  in 
length.  And  all  of  said  buildings,  capable  of  accommodating  from 
one  hundred  to  five  hundred  or  more  persons,  shall  be  provided  with 
two  such  stairways,  and  more  than  two  stairways  if  such  be  necessary 
to  secure  the  speedy  and  safe  escape  of  said  inmates,  in  case  the 
internal  stairways  are  cut  off  by  fire  or  smoke.  And  it  shall  be 
the  duty  of  the  owner  or  owners  in  fee,  for  life,  of  every  such  build- 
ing, and  of  the  trustee  or  trustees  of  every  estate,  association,  society, 
college,  seminary,  academy,  hospital  or  asylum  owning  or  using  any 
such  building,  to  provide  and  cause  to  be  securely  afiixed,  outside 
of  every  such  building,  such  permanent,  external,  unenclosed  fire- 
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escape ;  provided  that  nothing  herein  contained  shall  prohibit  any 
person  whose  duty  it  is  under  this  act  to  erect  fire-escapes,  from 
selecting  and  erecting  any  other  and  different  deyicci  design  or 
instrument,  being  a  permanent,  safe,  external  means  of  escape,  sub- 
ject to  the  inspection  and  approval  of  the  constituted  authorities  for 
that  purpose. 

Sbo.  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Commissioners, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Fire  Marshal  of  the  district  where  such  Com- 
missioners and  Fire  Marshal  are  elected  or  appointed,  to  first  ex- 
amine and  test  such  fire-escape  or  escapes,  and  after,  upon  trial,  said 
fire-escape  or  escapes  should  prove  to  be  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  Section  1  of  this  act,  then  the  said  Fire  Marshal, 
in  connection  with  the  Fire  Commissioners,  or  a  majority  of  them, 
shall  grant  a  certificate  approving  said  fire-escape,  thereby  relieving 
the  party  or  parties  to  whom  such  certificate  is  issued  from  the  lia- 
bilities of  fines,  damages  and  imprisonment  imposed  by  this  act: 
Provided,  further,  that  in  counties  where  no  such  Fire  Marshal  or 
Fire  Commissioners  exist,  then  the  County  Commissioners  in  each 
said  county  shall  be  the  Board  of  Examiners,  and  shall  grant  certifi- 
cates of  approval  when  escapes  are  erected  in  accordance  with  the 
requirements  of  Section  1  of  this  act. 

Sbo.  8.  That  every  person,  corporation,  trustee.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion and  Board  of  School  Directors  neglecting  or  refusing  to  comply 
with  the  requirements  of  Section  1  of  this  act,  in  erecting  said  iire- 
escape  or  escapes,  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  9800; 
and  also  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  impris- 
onment for  not  less  than  one  month  or  more  than  two  months. 
And,  in  case  of  fire  occurring  in  any  of  said  buildings  in  the  absence 
of  such  fire-escape  or  escapes,  approved  by  certificate  of  said  offi- 
cials, the  said  persons  or  corporations  shall  be  liable  in  an  action 
for  damages  in  case  of  death  or  personal  injuries  sustained  in  con- 
sequence of  such  fire  breaking  out  in  said  building ;  and  shall  also 
be  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  punishable  by  imprisonment 
for  not  less  than  six  months  nor  more  than  twelve  months;  and 
such  action  for  damages  may  be  maintained  by  any  person  now 
authorized  by  law  to  sue  as  in  other  cases  of  similar  injuries  ;  pro- 
vided, that  nothing  in  this  act  shall  interfere  with  fire-escapes  now 
in  use  approved  by  the  proper  authorities. 

FIRE-ESCAPES— DETAILS   OF  CONSTRUCTION 

Philadelphia.  —  (In  accordance  with  the  Act  of  Assembly,  ap- 
proved June  8, 1885,  and  the  ordinance  of  councils,  approved  Decem- 
ber 10, 1896,  and  supplemental  thereto,  the  following  formula  will 
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gOYem  the  matter  of  the  design,  construction,  and  erection  of  all 
fire-escapes  hereafter  required  within  the  City  of  Philadelphia.) 

PlatfortM.  —  The  platforms  shall  consist  of  iron  balconies  not 
less  than  four  (4)  feet  in  width,  the  length  of  the  platform  to  be 
dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  building  and  the  number  of  its 
occupants.  The  Inspector  of  the  district  will  designate  the  length 
of  such  platform,  which  shall  extend  in  front  of,  and  not  less  than 
nine  (9)  inches  beyond,  at  least  two  windows,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  doorway  leading  from  the  floor  level  of  the  building  to  the  floor 
level  of  the  platform,  in  which  case  such  doorway  opening  will 
suffice.  Each  platform  shall  be  provided  with  a  landing  at  the 
head  and  foot  of  each  stairway  of  not  less  than  twenty-four  (24) 
inches.  The  stairway  opening  of  the  top  platform  to  be  no  longer 
than  sufficient  to  provide  clear  headway.  The  floors  of  balconies 
must  be  of  wrought  iron  or  steel,  one  and  one-half  (1^)  inches  by 
five-sixteenths  (A)  inch  slats,  not  more  than  one  and  one-fourth  (1|) 
inches  apart,  and  be  securely  riveted  to  frame  and  brackets.  The 
outside  angle  frame  to  be  not  less  than  two  and  one-fourth  (2^)  inch 
angle  iron.  If  flooring  is  made  of  wire,  same  to  be  not  less  than 
No.  6  wire  gauge,  three-fourths  ({)  inch  mesh,  securely  fastened 
to  frame  and  brackets.  All  stair  openings  to  be  sufficient  to  provide 
dear  headway.  In  all  cases  platforms  must  be  designed,  constructed 
and  erected  to  safely  sustain  in  all  their  parts  a  safe  load,  at  a  ratio 
of  four  to  one,  of  not  less  than  eighty  pounds  per  square  foot  of 
surface. 

Railingi.  —  The  outside  top  railing  to  extend  around  the  entire 
length  of  the  platform,  and  through  the  wall  at  each  end,  and  to  be 
properly  secured  by  nuts  and  washers,  or  otherwise  equally  well 
braced  and  bolted.  The  top  rail  of  the  balcony  must  not  be  less  than 
one  (1)  inch  pipe  iron,  or  material  equally  as  strong.  The  bottom 
rail  must  not  be  less  than  three-fourths  ({)  inch  pipe  iron,  or  material 
equally  as  strong,  well  leaded  into  the  wall.  The  standards  must 
be  not  less  than  one  (1)  inch  pipe  iron,  or  material  equally  as  strong, 
and  must  be  securely  connected  with  top  and  bottom  rail  and  plat- 
form frame.  The  standards  must  also  be  securely  braced  by  means 
of  outside  brackets  at  suitable  intervals.  Railings  in  all  cases  to 
extend  around  the  stairway  openings  and  be  continuous  down  the 
stairway.  The  height  of  the  railing  to  be  not  less  than  three  (8) 
feet. 

Stairway i.  —  Stairways  must  be  designed,  constructed  and  erected 
to  safely  sustain  in  all  their  parts  a  safe  load,  at  a  ratio  of  four  to 
one,  of  not  less  than  one  hundred  (100)  pounds  per  step,  with  the 
exception  of  the  tread,  which  must  safely  sustain,  at  a  ratio  of  four 
to  one,  a  load  of  two  hundred  (200)  pounds  per  tread.     The  treads 
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to  be  not  less  than  six  (6)  inches  wide  and  the  rise  not  more  than 
ten  (10)  inches.  The  st^airs  in  all  cases  to  be  not  less  than  twenty- 
four  (24)  inches  wide,  and  the  strings  or  horses  to  be  not  less  than 
three  (3)  inch  channels  of  iron  or  steel,  or  other  shape  equally  as 
strong  and  to  rest  upon  and  be  fastened  to  a  bracket ;  said  bracket 
to  be  fastened  through  the  wall  as  otherwise  provided  for  brackets. 
The  strings  or  horses  to  be  also  securely  fastened  to  the  balcony  at 
the  top.  The  steps  in  all  cases  to  be  double  riveted  or  bolted  to  the 
strings  or  horses. 

BracketM.  —  Brackets  must  not  be  less  than  two  and  one-fourth 
(2^)  inch  angle  iron,  or  material  equally  as  strong,  not  more  than  three 
(8)  feet  apart,  braced  by  means  of  not  less  than  one  (1)  inch  square, 
or  one  and  one-fourth  (1^)  inch  round  iron,  let  into  the  wall  at  least 
four  (4)  inches,  with  shoulders  on  brace,  and  three  (8)  inch  washer 
between  shoulder  and  wall,  and  to  extend  down  the  wall  four  (4) 
feet  from  the  top  of  the  bracket,  and  out  on  the  bracket  angle  three 
(8)  feet  from  the  wall.  In  all  cases  the  bracket  angle  directly  under 
the  balcony  must  be  secured  to  the  wall  by  means  of  bolts  of  suitable 
size  passing  through  the  wall,  and  four  (4)  inch  washers.  There 
must  also  be  a  bar  of  wrought  iron  or  steel  two  (2)  inches  by  three- 
eighths  (|)  inch,  let  into  the  wall  four  (4)  inches  edgewise,  between 
the  brackets,  and  riveted  to  the  balcony  for  the  floor  to  rest  upon. 
Whenever  the  bottom  balcony  is  supported  by  means  of  suspension 
rods  (riveted  or  bolted)  to  the  balcony  above,  the  brackets  (of  the 
above  balcony)  shall  be  increased  in  size  to  meet  the  increased 
strain  occasioned  thereby.  The  bottom  balcony  to  have  a  drop 
ladder  of  same  construction  as  the  stairway,  to  be  hinged  and  hung 
with  a  counterweight.  Whenever  the  drop  ladder  is  upheld  by 
means  of  a  counterbalance  weight  suspended  to  a  chain,  such  weight 
shall  hang  within  the  platform  railing  if  practicable. 

In  all  cases  the  bolts,  rivets  and  other  material  used  shall  be  pro- 
portioned so  as  to  develop  the  full  strength  of  the  members  connected 
by  them. 

All  the  parts  of  such  fire-escapes  must  receive  not  less  than  two 
coats  of  paint  —  one  coat  in  the  shop,  and  one  after  erection. 

HEIGHT  OF  TENEMENT  HOUSES,  LIMITATION  OF 

Baton.  —  (Chapter  419  of  the  Laws  of  1892  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  as  amended.)  Sections  25  and  107.  The  external 
walls  of  every  building  hereafter  erected  for  or  converted  to  use  as 
a  tenement  or  lodging  house  shall  be  of  brick,  stone  or  iron,  and 
such  walls  of  any  such  building  which  is  not  situated  on  an  open 
space  more  than  20  feet  in  width  shall  not  exceed  30  feet  in  height. 
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Section  25.  No  building  or  other  structure  hereafter  erected  shall 
be  of  a  height  exceeding  two  and  one-half  times  the  width  of  the 
widest  street  on  which  the  building  or  structure  stands,  whether 
such  street  is  a  public  street  or  place,  or  a  private  way,  existing  at 
the  passage  of  this  act  or  thereafter  approved  as  provided  by  law, 
nor  exceeding  125  feet  in  any  case;  such  width  to  be  the  width 
from  the  face  of  the  building  or  structure  to  the  line  of  the  street 
on  the  other  side,  or  if  the  street  is  of  uneven  width,  such  width 
to  be  the  average  width  of  the  part  of  the  street  opposite  the  building 
or  structure.  If  the  effective  width  of  the  street  is  increased  by  an 
area  or  set-back  the  8|)ace  between  the  face  of  the  main  building 
and  the  lawfully  established  line  of  the  street  may  be  built  upon  to 
the  height  of  20  feet. 

HEIGHT  OF  TENEMENT   HOUSES,  LIMITATION  OP 

Buffalo.  —  (Revised  City  Charter  relating  to  the  Department 
of  Health,  in  force  August  1, 1897.)  Title  VIII,  Section  129.  The 
exterior  walls  of  every  building  hereafter  erected  for  or  converted 
to  use  as  a  tenement  or  lodging  house,  and  not  having  an  exposure 
on  an  open  space,  street,  court  or  passageway  more  than  20  feet  in 
width,  shall  not  exceed  80  feet  in  height. 

HEIGHT  OF  TENEMENT  HOUSES,  LIMITATION  OF 

Milwaukee.  —  (An  ordinance  (No.  53),  relating  to  the  construc- 
tion, maintenance  and  inspection  of  buildings  in  the  City  of  Mil- 
waukee, passed  May  18,  1895,  as  amended  by  (No.  28)  an  ordinance 
to  amend  an  ordinance  relating  to  the  construction,  maintenance 
and  inspection  of  buildings  in  the  City  of  Milwaukee,  passed  April 
18,  1896.)  Section  18.  The  face  of  any  building  hereafter  built 
in  the  City  of  Milwaukee  shall  not  exceed  in  height  two  and  two- 
thirds  the  distance  from  such  face  to  the  centre  of  the  street. 

HEIGHT  OF  TENEMENT  HOUSES.  LIMITATION  OF 

WanhingUm.  —  (Building  regulations  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
made  and  promulgated  July  81,  1897,  in  accordance  with  authority 
vested  in  the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  by  an  Act 
of  Congress,  approved  June  14, 1878.)  Section  40.  No  building 
•hall  be  erected  or  altered  on  any  street  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
to  exceed  in  height  above  the  sidewalk  the  width  of  the  street  in  its 
front,  and  in  no  case  shall  a  building  exceed  90  feet  in  height  on  a 
residence  street,  nor  110  feet  on  a  business  street.  The  height  of 
buildings  on  comer  lots  shall  in  all  oases  be  regulated  by  the  limita- 
tions governing  on  the  broader  street.     The  width  of  the  streets  in 
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80  far  as  it  controls  the  height  of  buildings  under  this  law  may  be 
held  to  be  the  distance  between  building  lines. 

UCENSING  OF  ARCHITECTS 

Chicago.  —  (An  ordinance  to  regulate  the  construction  of  build- 
ings, passed  by  the  City  Council,  March  28,  1898.)  Section  86. 
No  permit  shsdl  be  granted,  or  plans  approved,  unless  such  plans 
shall  be  signed  and  sealed  by  a  licensed  architect  as  provided  in  ^^  An 
act  to  provide  for  the  licensing  of  architects  and  regulating  the 
practice  of  architecture  as  a  profession  in  the  State  of  Illinois,'' 
approved  June  8, 1897. 

UCENSING  OF  BUILDERS  AND  CONTRACTORS 

Chicago.  —  (An  ordinance  to  regulate  the  construction  of  build- 
ings, passed  by  the  City  Council,  March  28, 1898.)  Section  219.  At 
the  expiration  of  thirty  days  after  the  printing  and  publication  of 
said  building  ordinances  each  and  every  person,  agent,  firm, 
company  or  corporation  engaged  within  the  limits  of  the  City  of 
Chicago  in  the  construction  or  repairing  of  the  whole  or  any  part 
of  buildings  and  appurtenances,  shall  be  and  he  or  it  is  hereby 
required  to  obtain  a  license  from  the  City  of  Chicago,  which  shall 
})ermit  him  or  it  to  engage  thereafter  in  the  business  of  contracting 
for  the  erection  of  buildings  and  appurtenances  or  parts  thereof. 

Every  application  for  such  license  shall  be  made  on  printed 
blanks  furnished  by  the  city,  and  shall  set  forth  the  name  and 
residence  or  place  of  business  of  the  applicant,  and  the  nature  of  the 
contracts  which  he  or  it  desires  to  engage  in  for  a  period  of  one 
year  thereafter,  and  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  fee  of  92. 

The  city  shall  thereupon  issue  a  license  in  due  form,  permitting 
the  applicant  to  engage  in  the  business  of  contracting  for  the  erec- 
tion of  buildings  and  appurtenances,  or  parts  thereof,  in  the  City  of 
Chicago,  for  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  license,  which  date  shall 
be  the  first  day  of  May  in  the  year  in  which  such  license  is  applied 
for,  and  no  license  shall  be  granted  for  any  period  less  than  a  year, 
and  all  licenses  shall  run  from  the  first  day  of  May  in  each  year  until 
the  30th  day  of  April  in  the  succeeding  year.  The  applicant  shall 
also  receive,  free  of  charge,  with  his  license,  a  copy  of  said  compila- 
tion of  the  building  ordinances,  and  all  building  ordinances  which 
may  be  passed  after  the  publication  of  said  compilation. 

Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed  as  to  make  any  change  in  the 
proper  fees  as  now  prescribed  in  the  city  ordinances  to  be  paid  to 
the  City  of  Chicago  for  every  25  feet  of  street  frontage  so  used. 

Any  person,  agent,  firm,  company  or  corporation,  who  shall  after 
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the  date  fixed  as  aforesaid  for  the  issuance  of  licenses,  engage  in  the 
business  of  building  in  the  City  of  Chicago,  under  contracts  for  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  a  building  and  appurtenances,  without  first 
having  obtained  a  license  therefor,  as  aforesaid,  shall  be  deemed 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor  for  each  day*s  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  ordinance,  and  shall  be  subject  to  a  fine  for  each  offence  of  not 
less  than  t25  nor  more  than  tlOO. 

All  fees  and  fines  collected  under  the  provisions  of  this  ordinance 
shall  be  set  aside  and  constitute  a  fund  to  defray  the  expense  of  the 
compilation  and  publication  of  the  building  ordinances  of  the  city, 
as  aforesaid,  and  from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  required,  and  any  sur- 
plus shall  from  time  to  time  be  paid  into  the  general  fund. 

OVER-CROWDING  — AMOUNT  OF  AIR  SPACE 

Woihington,  —  (Regulations  concerning  the  use  and  occupancy 
of  buildings  and  grounds,  promulgated  by  the  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  April  22,  1897.)  Section  4.  No  room  in 
any  tenement  or  lodging  house  shall  be  occupied  as  a  sleeping  room, 
unless  there  are  at  least  400  feet  cubic  contents  for  each  person  therein, 
not  less  than  ten  years  of  age.  The  Health  Officer  is  hereby  author- 
ized, if  in  his  judgment  it  is  necessary  to  secure  compliance  with 
this  requirement,  to  cause  to  be  affixed  to  or  near  the  door  of  each 
such  room  a  placard  stating  tlie  number  of  occupants  allowed  under 
this  regulation,  and  shall,  in  any  case,  where  such  placard  has  been 
affixed,  cause  a  notice  stating  such  number  to  be  served  on  the 
owner,  agent  or  person  having  charge  of  the  premises.  No  person 
having  authority  to  prevent  shall  permit  to  occupy  any  such  room  as 
a  sleeping-room  any  greater  number  of  persons  than  are  specified  on 
such  placard,  if  any,  or  otherwise  authorized  under  this  section. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  LOT  AND  OPEN  SPACES 

Philadelphia.  —  (Section  2  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  of  June  7, 
1896.)  Every  tenement  house  hereafter  erected,  altered  or  con* 
structed  in  any  city  of  the  first  class,  shall  have  attached  to  it  in  the 
rear  or  at  the  side  an  open  space  equal  in  area  to  at  least  20  per 
oentum  of  the  entire  area  of  the  lot  upon  which  said  tenement  house 
is  erected,  which  open  space  shall  be  unobstructed  by  any  overhang- 
ing  structure,  except  fire-escapes  required  by  law,  unless,  however, 
such  tenement  house  shall  be  erected  upon  a  comer  of  two  streets, 
neither  of  which  is  less  than  20  feet  in  width,  in  which  case  said 
tenement  house  shall  have  an  open  space  attached  to  it  in  the  rear  or 
at  the  side  next  the  adjoining  lot,  equal  in  area  to  at  least  10  per 
oentum  of  the  entire  area  of  tihe  lot  upon  which  said  tenement  house 
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is  erected,  which  open  space  shall  be  unobstructed  by  any  overhanging 
structure,  except  fire-escapes  required  by  law  ;  and  any  such  tene- 
ment house  which  shall  be  erected  upon  a  lot  bounded  on  three  sides 
by  streets  not  less  than  20  feet  in  width  may  be  erected  to  cover  the 
entire  area  of  said  lot ;  provided,  that  every  window  opening  from  the 
living-rooms  in  said  tenement  house  shall  open  upon  one  of  such  streets. 
Such  open  space  attached  to  every  such  tenement  house  shall  be  at 
least  8  feet  in  width  throughout  its  entire  length.  No  court  or 
open  space  between  tenement  houses  or  between  wings  of  a  tenement 
house  shall  be  of  a  less  width  than  12  feet.  If  such  tenement  house 
shall  be  built  upon  a  lot  which  is  bounded  upon  two  opposite  sides  by 
streets,  then  at  least  one  end  of  every  such  open  space  shall  abut  upon 
one  of  such  streets.  Every  court  or  shaft  which  shall  be  built  for  the 
purpose  of  furnishing  light  or  air  to  any  such  tenement  house  shall 
open  upon  one  side  into  a  street  or  into  the  yard  or  open  space,  except 
such  shafts  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  ventilation  of  water-closets 
or  bath-rooms. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  LOT— OPEN  SPACES 

Buffalo.  —  (Revised  City  Charter  relating  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  in  force  August  1, 1897.)  Title  VIII,  Sections  132  and  122. 
Every  tenement  or  lodging  house  must  have  one  or  more  yard- 
courts,  and  may  have  supplementary  or  inner  courts.  The  sum  of 
the  areas  of  these  courts  must  equal  at  least  25  per  cent  of  the  build- 
ing lot,  except  in  case  of  a  corner  lot,  when  such  area  shall  not  be 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  lot.  If  in  any  case  25  per  cent  of  the 
building  lot  shall  not  equal  the  size  of  yard-court  as  herein  provided, 
then  such  lot  shall  not  have  a  tenement  or  lodging  house  erected  or 
maintained  thereon.  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  buildings  now 
used  as  tenements. 

Definition  of  ^^ Yard- Court."  —  A  "Yard-Court"  means  any  court 
not  open  to  the  public  way  or  park,  and  contained  entirely  on  the 
owner's  lot,  but  not  less  than  10  feet  wide,  and  containing  at  least  250 
square  feet  in  area. 

Definition  of  ^^Supplementary  Court."  —  A  "Supplementary 
Court "  means  any  court  opening  on  one  side  to  a  yard-court,  public 
way  or  park,  and  must  be  at  least  6  feet  wide  for  one  and  two  story 
buildings,  and  at  least  8  feet  wide  for  three  and  four  story  buildings, 
and  one  foot  wider  for  each  additional  story  above  four  stories. 

Definition  of  ^^ Inner  Court."  —  "Inner  Court"  means  any  court 
in  the  interior  of  a  building  for  the  purpose  of  a  light  well,  but  in 
no  case  are  inner  courts  to  be  less  than  8  feet  wide  and  10  feet  deep. 

Definitian  of  ^^  Court  " — A  "Court  "means  an  open  space,  yard 
or  area  open  to  the  sky  undiminished  from  ground  to  roof. 
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HOUSING  CONDITIONS  AND  TENEMENT  LAWS 
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Legislation  dealing  with  the  problems  of  the  hoasiog  of  the 
poorer  classes  in  large  cities  had  its  beginnings  at  about  the  same 
period  in  England  and  in  the  United  States.  The  general  tendency 
and  scope,  however,  of  foreign  legislation,  both  in  Great  Britain  and 
on  the  Continent,  has  been  somewhat  different  from  the  develop- 
ment  of  legislation  in  New  York.  The  central  problem  in  foreign 
cities  has  been  different  in  its  nature.  In  New  York  the  problem  of 
housing  the  poor  has  narrowed  down  to  the  one  main  problem  of  the 
tenement  house ;  and  legislation  has  been  concerned  almost  entirely 
with  one  particular  type  of  habitation,  the  narrow  four  to  six  story 
tenement,  built  ordinarily  on  the  26-foot  lot.  This  narrow,  high 
tenement  house,  however,  is  a  t3rpe  uncommon  in  the  larger  foreign 
cities.  In  the  English  cities,  for  instance,  the  poorer  population  is 
housed  almost  entirely  in  two  to  three  story  houses ;  this  is  true  of 
London  and  of  the  larger  manufacturing  cities,  such  as  Liverpool, 
Leeds,  Birmingham,  Manchester,  Sheffield,  and  others.  In  the  larger 
Continental  cities,  notably  Brussels,  Vienna,  Paris,  and  Berlin,  the 
poorer  classes  live  mainly  in  buildings  which  are  much  higher  and 
approach  somewhat  nearer  to  the  New  York  type  of  tenement, 
although  rarely  built  on  so  narrow  a  lot. 

The  same  statement  is  increasingly  true  of  many  German  cities; 
for  the  industrial  development  of  the  last  ten  years,  which  has  built 
up  a  circumference  of  factories  about  such  cities  as  Dusseldorf, 
Nuremberg,  and  Leipzig  has  crowded  a  vastly  increased  poor  popula- 
tion into  the  poorer  districts  of  those  cities.  It  is  only  in  Uie  two 
great  Scotch  cities,  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  that  the  genuine  type 
of  tenement  house  known  in  New  York  is  common,  and  that  the 
tenement  house  problem  exists  in  its  acute  form. 

As  a  result  of  these  different  conditions  the  evil  of  over-crowding 
in  foreign  cities  takes  a  somewhat  different  form  from  that  existing 
in  New  York.  The  worst  form  of  over-crowding  in  England  and  on 
the  Continent  is  one-room  over-crowding,  especially  in  the  low  two 
or  three  story  houses  which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  the  slums 
of  foreign  cities. 
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As  a  result  of  these  conditions,  the  more  important  part  of  foreign 
legislation  of  the  last  ten  years  has  been  directed  to  the  end  of 
clearing  out  insanitary  areas  and  groups  of  houses,  and  at  the  same 
time,  as  far  as  possible,  to  provide  new  and  proper  accommodations  for 
the  persons  who  had  been  crowded  into  these  areas  and  houses.  A 
great  deal  has  been  done,  especially  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  direction 
of  demolishing  insanitary  buildings  and  in  clearing  out  large  insani- 
tary areas  in  many  of  the  largest  cities.  The  problem  of  providing 
new  accommodations  for  the  persons  thus  displaced  has  proved  more 
difficult,  and  only  partial  success  has  been  obtained  in  this  line; 
although  it  is  a  simpler  problem  in  these  foreign  cities  than  it  would 
be  in  New  York,  because  much  taller  municipal-built  houses  may  be 
erected  on  areas  previously  occupied  by  the  ordinary  type  of  low- 
built  houses. 

The  experience  of  these  foreign  cities  and  the  results  of  this  sort 
of  legislation  are  of  some  importance  in  their  bearing  on  any  possi- 
ble experiments  in  this  line  which  may  be  made  in  this  country.  It 
is  intended  in  this  report  to  state  briefly  the  general  scope  of  this 
legislation  in  England  and  on  the  Continent,  and  to  describe  what  has 
been  recently  accomplished  as  the  result  of  such  legislation. 
Oreat  In  Great  Britain  the  last  ten  years  have  seen  a  notable  tendency 

Britain.  to  unify  the  various  laws  bearing  on  the  question  of  housing  in  cities. 
The  scattered  and  often  conflicting  laws  which  have  been  passed  at 
different  times  and  with  reference  to  particular  cases  have  been 
largely  taken  up  and  codified  into  general  laws  of  wider  scope.  In 
1890  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  was  passed,  which 
superseded  the  Torrens  Acts  of  1868  and  the  Cross  Acts  of  1875,  and 
provided  a  general  law  applicable  with  minor  differences  of  detail  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland  as  well  as  England.  The  object  of  this  act  is 
to  provide  a  general  method  of  attacking  the  evils  which  can  only 
be  cured  by  a  complete  removal  of  the  house  or  group  of  houses 
where  they  occur.  This  act  served  in  part  as  a  model  for  the  New 
York  law  on  the  subject  of  condemnation  of  tenements  unfit  for  habi- 
tation, which  forms  part  of  the  law  passed  as  the  result  of  the  in- 
vestigations of  the  New  York  Tenement  House  Commission  of  1894. 

The  scope  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  is  as  fol- 
lows :  The  general  scheme  is  that  upon  presentment  by  the  proper 
health  officer  of  a  city,  the  local  authority  shall  take  measures  to 
remove  the  evil. 

Part  I  places  upon  the  local  authority  the  duty  of  preparing  and 
carrying  into  effect  (after  parliamentary  sanction)  schemes  for  the 
improvement  of  insanitary  areas  which  are  of  such  a  size  as  to  be  of 
general  importance  to  the  whole  county.  Dwellings  must  be  pro- 
vided on  the  area  dealt  with  for  at  least  half  the  persons  displaced. 
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Part  II  (SoctioriA  82-84)  provides  that  the  yostries  and  district  Onst 
boards  may  take  proceedings  before  a  magistrate  for  the  closing  and  ^'tt**** 
demolition  of  single  houses  which  are  unfit  for  habitation.  Sections 
88  and  40  enable  the  vestries  and  district  boards  and  the  County 
Council  to  undertake  schemes  for  improvement  of  areas  which 
are  too  small  to  be  of  general  importance  to  the  whole  county.  By 
Section  88  the  vestries  and  district  boards  also  have  power  to  pur- 
chase and  demolish  obstructive  buildings,  that  is,  buildings  which 
by  reason  of  their  proximity  to  or  contact  with  other  buildings 
stop  ventilation  or  prevent  measures  being  carried  out  to  remedy 
nuisances  in  respect  to  other  buildings.  Tliis  part  of  the  act  does 
not  provide  for  the  housing  of  the  persons  displaced,  but  the  London 
County  Council  in  1899  adopted  a  resolution  to  the  effect  that 
**  housing  accommodations  shall  be  provided  for  a  number  of  persons 
equal  to  that  of  the  working  classes  displaced  by  any  scheme  under 
the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of  1890,  or  under  the  pro- 
visions of  any  improvement  act,  but  not  necessarily  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  displacement,  due  consideration  being  given  to 
the  needs  of  those  living  on  any  particular  area.'* 

Part  III  enables  the  Council  to  purchase  by  agreement,  or  with 
consent  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  Parliament,  by  compulsion, 
houses  for  the  accommodation  of  persons  of  the  working  class,  or 
land  for  tlio  erection  of  siirli  Iiohrcb. 

The  following  is  a  brief  statement  of  what  has  been  done  under 
this  and  similar  legislation  in  Great  Britain :  — 

The  London  County  Council  has,  up  to  1900,  carried  on  the  fol- 
lowing operations  under  this  act :  — 


Asia  Cuiaiko 
(Tk«  d*to  of  approTml  hj  Paritaaimt  to  giTm  to 

Pnaovt 

DtSTLAOCO 

Pntom 
HsMvtn 

BmBAW 

OOOT 

MehcttM) 

• 

Areas  cleared  by  the  CoancQ  under 

Part  I  of  the  Act  :  — 

Boondary  Street  (Betbnal  Qreen),  ISOO, 

6,710 

6,240(4,686  on 
the   cleared 
areaiuKll44 

onthaOold- 

smith    Row 

Site) 

£270,840 

ChnrohwaT  (St.  Pancras),  ISOS, 
Clan  ICarket  (Strand),  1806, 

1,086 

680 

61,860 

8,088 

8,i6A  (760  on 

the   cleared 

mirtL,    1,600 

on  the  MUl 

Bank     Es* 

tate) 

tl8,600 
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tondoiu 


Abba  Olbabbd 

MChMM) 

PmoHt 

DUPLAOSD 

PBBMin 

BBTIMAtaB 

Under  Part  n  of  the  Act  (cleared  by 

. 

the  Council  with  contribution  from 

theyestries):  — 

Brooks  Market  (Holbom),  1891, 
Mill  Lane  (Deptford),  1892, 

66 

60 

£6,960 

716 

660 

^5«SS 

Ann  Street  Poplar,  1898, 
Falcon  Court  (Southwark),  1896, 

261 

180 

8,800 

800 

600  upon  two 

sites  in  the 

neighbor- 
hood 

16,600 

Areas  cleared  by  yestries  under  Part 

n  of  the  Act,  with  contribution  from 

the  Cooncil:  — 

Green  Street  and  Gun  Street  (South- 

wark), 1891, 

874 

216 

2,170 

Norfolk  Square  (IsUngton),  1892, 
Moira  Place  and  rlumben  Place  (Shore 

214 

101 

7,884 

Ditch).  1898, 

688 

400 

61,800 

London  Terrace  (St.  George's  in  the 

East),  1898, 

100 

none 

8.200 

Queen  Catharine  Court  (Ratdifl),  1898, 
Kinff  John's  Court  (Limehouse),  1897, 
Pulford   Street  and   Braddon  Street 

109 

108 

6,400 

Not  known 

96 

16,800 

(Rotherhithe),  1897, 

780 

660 

29,120 

Brantome  Place  (St.  Pancras),  1896, 

719 

288 

10,940 

Prospect  Terrace  (St.  Pancras),  1896, 

681 

140 

11,278 

Schemes  not  yet  approved  by  the  Com- 

mittee, 1898 : — 

Chapel  Grove  (St.  Pancras), 

601 

840 

27,080 

Eastnor  Place  (St.  Pancras),  1898, 

189 

108 

8,909 

A  description  of  the  nature  of  the  work  done  in  these  various 
schemes  will  be  found  in  the  Annual  report  of  the  County  Council 
for  the  year  1899.  As  the  intention  of  this  present  report  is  to 
state  the  amount  of  work  which  has  been  done,  with  special  ref- 
erence to  the  persons  displaced  and  to  be  rehoused,  it  has  seemed 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  details  as  to  the  construction  and  character 
of  the  houses  built  upon  the  areas  cleared  under  the  Housing  of  the 
Working  Classes  Act.  Full  descriptions  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Gould's 
Special  Report  for  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor,  1895, 
and  in  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  London  County  Council.  There 
has  been  great  complaint  as  to  the  fact  that  housing  accommodations 
were  provided  for  so  small  a  proportion  of  the  persons  displaced  by 
these  operations.  The  figures  in  the  above  table  show  that  where 
about  15,000  persons  have  been  displaced,  hardly  more  than  10,000 
have  been  rehoused.  The  London  County  Council  during  the  years 
1890  to  1898  seemed  to  regard  its  chief  function  to  be  the  carrying 
out  of  schemes  under  Part  I  and  Part  II  of  the  act,  and  left  prac- 
tically unused  the  powers  granted  by  Part  III   of  the  act  which 
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authorized  the  purchase  of  new  sites  and  erection  of  houses.  A 
movement  of  considerable  vigor  has  been  instituted  in  the  public 
press  during  the  last  year  with  a  view  to  forcing  the  County  Council 
to  begin  extensive  works  of  this  nature  under  Part  III  of  the  act. 

In  addition  to  these  operations  under  the  Act  of  1890,  the  County 
Council  completed  works  which  had  been  commenced  by  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  as  follows : — 


Brook  Street,  LimehooM 66S  800 

Hugbee  Fields,  Deptford 1,78S  0OS 

Cable  Street,  SliAdwell STiO  52)0 

Skelton  Street,  SL  Uilee 1,9S7  616 


In  Manchester  the  Municipal  Council  in.  1889  began  to  apply  the 
provisions  of  the  Artisans  and  Laborers*  Dwellings  Improvement  acts 
to  unhealthy  areas  in  the  city.  It  is  under  these  acts,  and  under  the 
Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  that  the  Manchester  Council 
has  attacked  the  following  insanitary  areas  in  the  city  :  — 

(Hdham  Road  i4  r«a.  ~  Houses  demolished,  230 ;  persons  displsoed,  1350;  per- 
soDi  rehoused,  848 ;  cost  of  clearing,  £97,481 ;  cost  of  buildings,  £00,677.  Bk)ok  1 
of  this  area  in  1809-1900  was  in  process  of  building,  and  will  seoommodsle  436 
persons.    The  estimated  cost  of  the  buildings  in  this  bk)ck  will  be  about  £36,000. 

Pollard  Street  Area.  —  Houses  demolished,  85;  persons  displaced,  806;  persons 
to  be  rehoused,  448;  cost  of  oleftrsnoe,  £9548 ;  cost  of  buildings,  £36,230. 

Lard  Street  i4r«a.  — Houses  demolished,  26;  persons  displaced,  104;  cost  of 
clearmnce,  £2280. 

Love  Lane  A  rea.  —  Houses  demolished,  80 ;  persons  displsced,  120 ;  cost  £2866. 

Che$ter  Street  Area.  —  Houses  demolished,  188;  persons  displaced,  868;  cost 
£16,141 ;  buildings  to  accommodate  824  persons;  estimated  cost  £ll,75a 

Pctt  Street  Area,  —  Houses  demolished,  127;  persons  displaced,  809;  oost| 
£14y62l ;  houses  to  accommodate  821  persons,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £16,756. 

Harrison  Street  A  rea.  —  Honses  demolished,  79 ;  persons  displaced,  250 ;  oost| 
£5147;  houses  to  accommodate  868  persons,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £16,080. 

Full  details  as  to  plans  of  buildings,  etc.«  are  contained  in  the 
report  published  by  the  Sanitary  Committee  of  the  Municipal  Coun- 
cil of  Manchester  in  1899. 

In  Liverpool  most  of  the  properties  acquired  for  sanitary  improve-  LlfitpssL 
ments  have  been  purchased  under  the  powers  of  the  Liverpool  Sani- 
tary Amendment  Act  of  1864«  under  which  the  Medical  OfBoer  has 
made  fifteen  presentments.  New  dwellings  have  been  erected,  P^^J 
under  the  Artisans  and  Laborers*  Dwellings  Act  of  1875,  and  partly 
under  Part  III  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of  1890. 

▼OL.    I  — H 
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Liytrpool.  The  following  table  gives  a  complete  statement  of  the  houses  which 
have  been  demolished  and  those  built  by  the  corporation,  with  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  persons  displaced  and  rehoused  up  to  July, 
1899,  since  the  first  steps  were  taken  in  the  direction  of  providing 
for  rehousing. 

Statement  of  the  number  of  persons  displaced  from  houses  which 
have  been  demolished;  and  of  provision  made  for  rehousing  such 
persons,  from  date  of  sanction  of  first  loan,  viz.,  11th  August,  1885, 
to  July,  1899  :  — 


Houfles  demolished 


Estimated  population  displaced 


i,160 

8)  penoQB  per  house. 

12,460 
1,888 

18,888 


Apartments  built  on  land  forming  the  sites  of  demolished 

houses  and  sold  by  the  corporation  to  builders     .  708 

6  penoDS  per  uMrtment. 

8,085 

{Victoria  Square,  272,  at  4  per- 
persons  per  apartment    .  804 

1,888 


Grand  total  persons  provided  for 


6,847 


Salford.  The  municipal  authorities  in  Salford  under  the  act  of  1890  have 

made  clearings,  displacing  1128  persons,  and  have  provided  for  the 
housing  of  these  persons  under  Part  III  of  the  act  by  building  a  lodg- 
ing house  to  accommodate  285,  and  by  the  erection  of  68  tenement 
dwellings  to  accommodate  840  persons.  A  description  of  houses  so 
constructed  will  be  found  in  the  Report  of  the  Sanitary  Committee 
of  the  City  of  Leeds,  of  a  tour  of  inspection  made  in  1899,  and  the 
same  report  contains  a  detailed  description  of  the  schemes  of  chief 
importance  carried  out  in  Liverpool. 

Bdinburgb.  In  Edinburgh  the  municipal  authorities  began  to  act  under  the 
powers  granted  by  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of  1890 
in  1898.  A  large  area  in  the  thickly  built  section  of  High  Street  and 
Canongate,  was  bought  and  cleared  out  at  a  total  cost  of  £92,887  for 
acquisition  of  the  property,  and  £6409  for  the  demolition  of  buildings 
and  cutting  of  the  roadways.  The  exact  figures  are  not  obtainable 
as  to  the  number  of  persons  displaced  by  this  clearance.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  was  undertaken  at  a  time  when  the  North  British  Railway 
Company  was  making  large  improvements  and  extensions  of  the 
Waverley  Station,  which  resulted  in  the  displacement  of  a  large  num- 
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ber  of  people.  A  second  operation  under  tlie  provisiona  of  the  act  Bdlabvrgk. 
is  the  clearance  of  the  Allen  Street  and  Pike  Street  areas,  which  ia 
now  being  carried  through  ;  78  houses  will  be  demolished,  the  esti- 
mated cost  will  be  X12,850,  and  81  houses  will  be  provided  on  the 
same  area.  A  third  scheme  is  proposed  for  clearing  out  the  Lower 
Greenside  and  Simon  Square  areas  at  a  cost  of  £65,680. 

The  provision  which  has  been  made  and  is  being  made  for  re- 
bousing  the  occupants  of  houses  destroyed  is  markedly  inadequate. 
The  total  number  of  houses  built  by  the  corporation  up  to  January 
1,  1000,  was  287,  with  accommodations  for  about  726  people,  —  a 
wholly  inadequate  figure.  The  Burgh  Engineer  and  the  public 
press  are  strongly  urging  the  purchase  under  the  powers  granted 
by  Part  III  of  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of  large 
suburban  areas  for  the  erection  of  houses  for  the  poor. 

The  municipal  authorities  in  Glasgow  have  not  made  use  of  the  OUtgew. 
powers  granted  by  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act  of  1890, 
but  have  carried  on  schemes  for  improving  insanitary  areas  under 
the  Glasgow  Improvemento  Act  of  1866  (29  Vict.  Ch.  86),  the  Glas- 
gow Improvements  Act  of  1871  (84  and  86  Vict.  Ch.  74),  which  is 
substantially  an  extension  of  the  Act  of  1866,  the  Glasgow  Improve- 
ments Amendment  Act  of  1880  (48  and  44  Vict  Ch.  11),  and  the  Glas- 
gow Corporation  Improvements  and  General  Powers  Act  of  1807 
(60  and  61  Vict.  Ch.  216).  Tlio  acts  of  1866  and  that  of  1897  are 
special  acts  passed  to  enable  the  corporation  to  deal  with  special 
insanitary  areas.  The  acts  of  1871  and  of  1880  extended  the  powers 
granted  by  the  act  of  1866.  Under  the  act  of  1866  the  following 
table  gives  the  figures  for  what  has  been  accomplished  up  to  the 
year  1900 :  — 

HOUSES  ERECTED  BT  THE  CITT  IMFROVEMEinB  DSPABTKSNT 

Bmmi  CsitTKAL  PirrmcT :  —  Wbothwi  DttTBicr :  — 

One-rooRi  apartments   .              ISS  One-room  siiartflieats  •  SO 

Two-room  apartnwnta  .              4S3  Two-room  apartmeoti  .  S4 

Tliroe-room  apartments  .  81  Three-room  apartments        .    7 

T6tal  number  apartments  .      S90  Total  number  apartoMats .      Ill 

Koim  CairniAL  DiiTaicr: —  Totali:  — 

One-room  apartmenta   .  87  One-room  apartments  .  M 

Two-room  apartments  .  S2S  Two-room  apartments  .  7W 

Three-room  apartments        .  __44  Three-room  apartments        .  m 

Total  number  apartments .  868  Total  number  apaitmants  .  117S 

Only  two  of  the  original  areas  intended  to  be  rebuilt  by  the  1866 
act  were  still  in  an  incomplete  condition  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1900.  Under  the  Improvements  Act  of  1897,  areas  aggregat- 
ing about  18  acres  have  been  acquired  out  of  a  total  authorixed 
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figure  of  25  acres  for  the  purpose  of  erecting  houses  thereon. 
The  amount  authorized  by  the  act  of  1897  for  improvements  was 
X156,000,  of  which  X100,000  might  be  applied  to  the  purchase  of 
ground  and  erection  of  houses  for  the  poor. 

Continental  governments  have  sought  to  provide  measures  look- 
ing to  the  better  housing  of  the  working  classes,  not  by  directing 
municipalities  to  demolish  insanitary  quarters,  but  by  passing  laws 
for  the  financial  support  of  schemes  for  the  building  of  model  houses. 
The  great  works  of  demolition  and  reconstruction  which  have  been 
carried  through  on  such  a  large  scale  in  Paris  in  the  last  thirty 
years,  and  in  Vienna  in  the  last  twenty  years,  and  which  are  stiU 
in  progress  in  those  cities,  have  had  for  their  main  object  the  beau- 
tifying of  the  cities,  and  not  the  better  housing  of  the  working 
classes.  Indeed  the  destruction  of  old  property  for  the  construction 
of  the  great  boulevards  of  Paris  has  been  the  cause  of  worse  over- 
crowding of  the  poor  in  other  districts,  and  the  same  fact  has  been 
true  in  a  less  degree  in  Vienna.  In  fact  the  much  talked  of  scheme 
in  Vienna  by  which  a  certain  percentage  of  taxation  is  remitted, 
provided  the  owner  will  erect  a  building  of  a  better  and  more  ex- 
pensive type,  has  tended  directly  to  the  construction  of  tenements 
where  the  room  rentals  are  considerably  beyond  the  means  of  the 
poorer  classes  of  working  people.  From  the  point  of  view  of  put- 
ting up  better  and  sanitary  houses  for  the  poor,  this  measure  has 
certainly  proved  a  failure. 

The  best  example  of  laws  for  encouragement  of  the  building  of 
houses  for  the  poor  is  the  Belgium  law  of  1889,  which  was  passed 
largely  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  strikes  and  disturbances  in  1886, 
which  centred  in  Brussels,  and  called  attention  to  the  unendurable 
conditions  which  existed  in  the  larger  cities  of  Belgium.  The  law, 
which  is  quoted  in  the  report  of  the  New  York  Tenement  House 
Commission  of  1894  and  in  Dr.  E.  R.  L.  Gould's  Special  Report  for 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  the  housing  question 
in  1895,  provided  for  the  formation  of  semi-official  local  authorities 
(Committees  of  Patronage)  whose  field  of  activity  was  the  study  of 
sanitary  conditions.  In  1894  these  committees  met  in  conference  at 
Antwerp,  and  passed  resolutions  urging  the  codification  of  health 
regulations  in  the  by-laws  of  each  city ;  and  recommended  that 
municipal  authorities  should  aid  companies  for  building  working- 
men's  dwellings,  and  should  themselves  engage  in  such  building 
enterprises.  Local  inquiries  carried  out  by  these  committees  show 
that  in  Brussels,  out  of  19,284  families,  9364  live  in  single  rooms, 
of  which  rooms  2186  were  attics  and  200  cellars.  The  inquiry  in 
Lidge  (published  by  Professor  Mahain  in  1896)  showed  that  of 
about  2000  families  50  per  cent  live  in  single-room  tenements. 
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The  financial  scheme  contained  in  this  Belgian  law  provided 
that  the  National  Savings-bank  (the  Caisse  Generale  d*Epargne  et 
de  Retraite)  might  with  the  approval  of  the  local  Committee  of 
Patronage  invest  portions  of  its  funds  in  the  purchase  or  construc- 
tion of  houses  for  the  poor.  On  December  81,  1896,  the  total 
amount  thus  loaned  had  reached  a  figure  of  nearly  8,050,000  francs. 
The  loans  are  made  to  joint  Societies  of  Credit  or  Construction, 
which  conduct  the  building  and  purchasing  operations. 

The  results  of  this  scheme  have  not  been  those  which  were 
expected.  It  has  been  a  great  success  in  small  towns,  but  has 
been  comparatively  unsuccessful  in  the  large  cities,  where  its  oper- 
ation was  most  needed.  This  has  been  so  marked  that  for  the  last 
two  years  the  public  authorities  in  Brussels  have  begun  to  follow 
the  English  method  of  direct  municipal  intervention,  and  in  1897 
one  of  the  local  boards  in  that  city  completed  the  construction  of 
a  block  of  twenty-five  model  dwellings. 

In  France,  following  the  precedent  established  in  Belgium,  a  law 
was  passed  in  1894  (law  of  November  80,  1894)  providing  for  the 
voluntary  formation  of  committees  on  cheap  dwellings  in  cities,  and 
authorizing  certain  public  savings  institutions  to  loan  portions  of 
their  funds  to  companies  for  purchase  and  erection  of  model  houses. 
By  an  act  of  1895  (July  20,  1895)  all  public  savings-banks  are 
authorized  to  use  their  funds  for  **  the  purchase  or  construction  of 
cheap  dwellings ;  or  for  loans  to  societies  for  construction  of  such 
dweUings,  or  Societies  of  Credit,  which,  though  not  constructing 
them  themselves,  have  as  their  object  the  purchase  or  construction 
thereof." 

Complete  statistics  as  to  the  results  accomplished  by  these  pro- 
visions of  the  French  law  are  not  obtainable,  but,  in  general,  very 
little  has  been  done,  as  yet,  in  the  direction  of  the  purchase  or  con- 
struction of  cheap  dwellings,  and  comparatively  few  of  the  com- 
mittees on  cheap  dwellings  have  been  formed  in  any  cities. 

Summing  up  the  results  which  have  been  accomplished  by  munio- 
ipal  action  under  recent  legislation  in  England  and  on  Uie  Con- 
tinent, in  the  direction  of  the  better  housing  of  the  poor,  we  find 
that  these  results  have  not  been  wholly  what  had  been  expected. 
The  experience  in  Great  Britain  has  made  apparent  two  great 
defects  in  the  operation  of  the  English  law.  The  first  and  the 
lesser  of  these  defects  has  been  the  slowness  and  expense  of  the 
procedure  for  condemning,  purchasing,  and  demolishing  insanitary 
areas.  The  second  and  worst  defect  has  been  the  unsatisfactory 
provision  for  rehousing  the  persons  displaced  by  the  clearing  out 
of  such  areas.     As  we  have  seen,  the  provisions  which  have  been 
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made  for  rehousing  of  persons  so  dispossessed  have  been  in  most 
cases  quite  inadequate,  rarely  providing  for  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  former  number  of  occupants.  A  still  more  serious  difficulty 
has  been  observed  especially  in  London,  where  it  has  been  found  in 
several  cases,  notably  in  the  Boundary  Street  area,  that  the  new 
houses  erected  by  the  municipality  serve  as  acconmiodation  for  a 
higher  class  of  working  people,  and  that  the  lower  and  poorer  class 
which  had  occupied  the  old  houses  has  been  simply  forced  into  worse 
quarters,  a  result  which  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  was  intended. 
Under  the  Continental  schemes  for  financial  aid  to  the  building  of 
model  houses,  so  little  has  been  actually  done  in  the  larger  cities 
in  the  last  ten  years  that  the  ultimate  value  of  this  legislation  can 
hardly  be  said  to  have  had  a  fair  test. 

We  do  not  find  that  in  the  leading  foreign  cities  any  attempt 
has  been  made  to  remedy  the  evil  of  over-crowding  by  a  definite 
system  of  licensing  tenement  houses.  It  is  doubtful  if  this  would 
be  possible  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  in  Great  Britain.  The 
nearest  approach  to  a  system  of  this  description  is  the  so-called 
Ticketed  House  System  in  Glasgow. 

THE  GLASGOW  TICKETED  HOUSE  SYSTEM 

In  Glasgow,  in  order  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the  police 
regulations  as  to  over-crowding,  a  law  was  passed  in  1866  pro- 
viding (Sec.  878)  that  inspectors  might  enter  "dwelling  houses" 
(apartments),  which  consist  of  not  more  than  three  rooms,  oc- 
cupied as  sleeping  rooms,  for  the  purpose  of  measuring  the  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  contained  in  such  rooms.  Wherever  this  cubic 
contents  does  not  exceed  2000  feet,  the  inspector  is  required  to 
affix  to  the  door  of  the  dwelling  house  a  ticket  stating  the  number 
of  such  cubic  feet  of  contents  and  the  number  of  persons  over  eight 
years  old  who  may  occupy  the  rooms  as  sleeping  apartments.  At 
the  time  the  act  of  1866  was  passed  the  law  required  that  800  cubic 
feet  of  air  space  should  be  provided  for  each  adult  in  each  sleeping 
apartment,  and  150  cubic  feet  for  each  child  under  eight  years  of 
age.  This  requirement  was  raised  in  1890,  by  the  Glasgow  Police 
Amendment  Act  of  1890  (Sec.  28),  which  provided  that  the  stand- 
ard should  be  at  least  400  cubic  feet  for  each  person  over  ten  years 
of  age  and  200  cubic  feet  of  space  for  every  person  under  ten. 

The  inspectors  may  enter  any  such  apartments  at  any  time  of 
day  or  night  to  see  if  these  provisions  are  being  violated,  and  the 
system  apparently  works  without  friction.  The  metal  tickets  affixed 
to  the  doors  of  apartments  are  apparently  not  removed.  The  General 
Sanitary  Inspector  in  Glasgow  writes,  confirming  the  fact  that  the 
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system  is  suooessful  in  its  operation^  in  a  lotter  under  date  of  Octo- 
ber 18,  1900  :  **  I  have  six  inspectors  for  this  work,  which  they 
carry  out  in  pairs,  beginning  about  11.80  o'clock  p.m.  and  leaving  off 
about  4.80  or  5  a.m.  They  report  to  me  every  day  and  have  their 
oases  gone  over  and  selected  for  the  court.** 

The  Secretary  of  the  Glasgow  Workmen*s  Dwellings  Company 
Limited  writes :  **  Speaking  for  myself,  I  give  the  most  unhesitat- 
ing approval  of  the  system  of  these  domiciliary  night  visits  of  inspec- 
tion. One  would  think  that  the  people  would  resent  them,  but  they 
do  not  do  so.  Strictly  speaking,  the  inspectors  are  not  entitled  to 
enter  any  house  without  a  general  warrant,  but  from  many  years* 
experience  people  find  that  the  inspectors  are  not  arbitrary  or 
harsh.  I  have  myself  accompanied  these  inspectors  on  their  night 
work.  The  people  open  their  doors  readily  when  the  inspectors 
knock  and  shout  through  the  keyhole,  **  Sanitary  Inspector.**  Owing 
to  the  difficulty  in  finding  suitable  accommodation,  the  magistrates  do 
not  enforce  the  law  as  some  of  us  think  they  should,  many  cases  of 
over-crowding  being  dismissed  with  an  admonition  instead  of  being 
heavily  fined.'* 


SANITARY   AND    BUILDING    REGULATIONS   IN    FORCE    IN    LEAD- 
ING  FOREIGN  CITIES 

There  are  many  features  of  the  building  and  sanitary  regula- 
tions in  foreign  cities  which  merit  consideration  from  the  student  of 
the  tenement  house  problem  in  New  York,  and  it  is  part  of  Uie  pur- 
pose of  this  report  to  give  a  condensed  statement  of  such  of  these 
regulations  as  bear  upon  the  more  important  factors  of  this  problem. 
It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  there  is  no  distinct  code  of  tene- 
ment regulations  in  these  foreign  cities ;  on  the  contrary  the  build- 
ing and  sanitary  laws  are  framed  to  apply  to  all  dwelling  houses 
alike.  Even  in  the  Scotch  cities,  where  the  genuine  type  of  tene- 
ment house  exists,  there  has  been  little  or  no  attempt  to  make  a 
special  set  of  rules  applicable  to  this  class  of  houses  ;  with  the  single 
exception  that  a  more  rigid  system  of  inspection  is  provided  for  such 
houses  to  prevent  undue  over-crowding.  A  special  treatment  of  the 
structural  and  sanitary  features  of  the  narrow  tenement  house  has 
thus  not  been  attempted  in  these  foreign  cities.  But  the  laws  affect- 
ing the  broad  question  of  height  of  houses,  open  spaces,  and  ventila- 
tion are  of  much  interest  as  confirming  the  steps  which  have  been 
taken  in  the  same  direction  in  New  York.  In  general,  it  may  be  said 
that  foreign  cities  have  gone  to  a  far  greater  extreme  in  restricting 
the  height  of  buildings  and  enlarging  the  requirement  for  open 
spaces  than  has  been  attempted  in  New  York. 
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In  the  matter  of  provisions  preventative  of  fire,  it  has  seemed 
unimportant  to  collect  the  foreign  building  regulations  on  this 
subject. 

It  is  the  testimony  of  all  authorities  that  in  both  English  and 
Continental  cities  a  marked  degree  of  efficiency  is  attained  in  enforc- 
ing both  building  and  sanitary  laws.  The  local  authorities  are 
provided  with  adequate  corps  of  inspectors,  and  in  general  the  work 
is  greatly  subdivided.  Moreover,  the  building  laws  covering  such 
essential  points  as  ventilation,  open  spaces,  and  height  of  houses  are 
mandatory,  and  leave  no  room  for  discretion  on  the  part  of  the 
administering  body.  This  is  especially  marked  in  the  most  recent 
building  codes,  such  as  the  London  Act  of  1894,  the  Manchester 
Code  of  1892,  and  the  Berlin  Code  of  1897. 

The  following  are  condensed  statements  of  the  more  important 
regulations  in  the  leading  foreign  cities,  with  some  brief  account  of 
the  provisions  for  their  enforcement :  — 
London.  (The  building  and  sanitary  regulations  are  contained   in  the 

Public  Health  (London)  Act,  1891,  64  and  65  Vict.  Chap.  76,  and 
the  London  Building  Act,  1894,  67  and  68  Vict.  Chap.  218). 

Height  of  Souses.  —  No  new  dwelling  house  may  be  erected  so  as 
to  exceed  80  feet  in  height  (exclusive  of  two  stories  in  the  roof), 
without  the  consent  of  the  Council. 

The  height  of  a  dwelling  house  erected  in  a  street  less  than  60 
feet  wide,  and  laid  out  after  7th  August,  1862,  must  not  exceed  the 
measurement  between  the  front  wall  of  the  building  and  tlie  oppo- 
site side  of  the  street. 

Yards.  —  There  must  be  an  open  space  behind  each  dwelling  house 
not  less  than  10  feet  deep  nor  less  than  160  feet  square  exclusively 
belonging  to  the  particular  house. 

Cellar  Rooms.  —  In  relation  to  the  underground  inhabited  rooms 
which  have  been  so  great  an  evil  in  London,  it  is  provided  that  no 
such  room  shall  be  inhabited  which  is  not  at  least  7  feet  high,  with 
at  least  8  feet  of  this  height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The 
same  provisions  were  made  to  apply  to  all  underground  rooms  so 
used  in  buildings  constructed  before  the  passage  of  the  act,  but  a 
limited  discretion  was  given  to  the  sanitary  authority  to  dispense 
with  the  enforcement  of  these  provisions  provided  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  the  room  was  satisfactory. 

Enforcement  of  the  Law. — The  Health  Act  of  1891  places  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  the  hands  of  the  local  authority,  that 
is,  the  vestries  and  the  district  boards.  Upon  presentation  by  the 
Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  any  vestry  or  district,  of  a  certificate 
stating  that  insanitary  conditions  amounting  to  a  nuisance  exist,  the 
local  authority  must  commence  proceedings  to  stop  the  nuisance. 
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This  is  mandatory.  These  vestries  and  district  boards  employ 
Sanitary  Inspectors  who  investigate  the  enforcement  of  both  the 
London  Health  Act  and  the  Housing  of  the  Working  Classes  Act. 
In  the  40  vestries  or  districts  which  make  up  the  City  of  London, 
there  are  a  total  of  224  such  inspectors.  The  London  Government 
Act  of  1899,  which  went  into  effect  with  the  Municipal  Elections 
of  1900,  rearranges  and  regroups  the  districts  and  vestries,  but 
the  number  of  sanitary  inspectors  remains  about  the  same.  For 
defects  in  the  structure  of  the  dwelling  house  the  owner  is  held 
liable.  In  case  of  insanitary  conditions,  either  the  owner,  or  the 
occupier,  or  both,  may  be  served  with  notice  to  remedy  the  nuisance. 
The  costs  and  expenses  of  all  proceedings  are  recoverable  from  the 
owner  of  the  premises,  or  if  he  does  not  pay,  from  the  occupier,  the 
latter  being  permitted  to  deduct  the  amount  from  the  rent. 

(The  building  regulations  in  Manchester  are  regarded  as  con- 
stituting with  those  of  Glasgow  the  most  complete  building  codes  in 
the  United  Kingdom.  The  Manchester  regulations  are  contained  in 
the  By-laws  of  the  City  Council  of  April  2,  1890,  August  1, 1894, 
and  October  27,  1897.) 

Height  of  Building$,  —  In  streets  less  than  80  feet  wide,  houses 
must  not  be  more  than  two  stories  high.  In  streets  over  80  and  less 
than  86  feet  wide,  houses  may  be  three  stories  high.  (Act  of  Pt. 
1846,  Sees.  81,  40.) 

Tard$, — Every  house  must  have  at  the  rear  an  open  space  of  an 
aggregate  extent  of  not  less  than  150  square  feet  with  a  least 
dimension  of  10  feet.  This  least  dimension,  where  the  house  is  86 
feet  high,  is  increased  to  25  feet,  and  in  all  cases  the  open  space  in 
the  rear  must  extend  across  the  whole  width  of  the  house.  (By-law 
49, 1894.) 

Ventilation  of  Water -cloMetM,  —  One  wall  of  each  water-closet  must 
be  the  external  wall  of  the  house  and  must  have  a  window  at  least  1  by 
2  feet  opening  directly  on  the  external  air.     (By-laws  62  to  64, 1894.) 

Enforcement  of  the  Law.  —  No  house  can  be  let  or  occupied  as  a 
dwelling  house  until,  after  inspection,  it  has  been  certified  by  the 
proper  officer  of  the  corporation  to  be  in  every  respect  fit  for  human 
habitation.     (By-law  84,  1894.) 

(The  building  regulations  in  force  in  Liverpool  are  contained  tifwpttt 
in  the  Liverpool  Building  Act  of  1842,  Liverpool  Sanitary  Acts  of 
1846  and  1864,  Liverpool  Improvement  Act  of  1882,  and  tbe  Liver- 
pool Corporation  Acts  of  1889  and  1893,  with  the  By-laws  of  the 
City  Council.) 

Height  of  Hotue$.  —  The  height  of  dwelling  houses  facing  on  the 
street  must  not  exceed  the  width  of  the  street.  (Act  of  1846,  Seo. 
46.) 
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LiTerpooL  Ai  to  Eouses  buiU  on  Courts.  —  No  house  built  in  a  court  shall  be 

of  greater  height  than  80  feet  nor  contain  more  than  two  stories  aboye 
the  groimd  floor.     (Act  of  1846,  Sec.  47.) 

Yards. — The  area  of  the  open  space  at  the  rear  of  each  house 
must  be  at  least  150  square  feet ;  the  distance  across  such  space  to 
be  not  less  than  the  height  of  the  wall  above  the  ground  floor,  and 
never  to  be  less  than  6  feet.  Where  houses  are  between  20  and  80 
feet  in  height,  above  the  groimd  floor,  this  least  dimension  must  be 
10  feet,  and  where  a  house  exceeds  80  feet  in  height  above  the 
ground  floor,  must  be  15  feet.  The  open  space  must  extend 
throughout  the  entire  rear  of  the  house.  (Act  of  1889,  By-law  of 
January  8, 1890.) 

M\foreement  of  the  Lata.  —  When  the  owner  after  notice  given  to 
him,  fails  to  comply  with  the  order  of  the  City  Council  asking  him 
to  execute  any  work  in  conformity  with  the  building  regulations,  the 
occupier  of  the  dwelling  house  may  cause  such  work  to  be  done  with 
the  approval  of  the  corporation,  and  the  expense  shall  be  a  charge 
against  the  owner,  which  the  occupier  may  deduct  from  the  amoimt 
of  his  rent  due  the  owner.  (Act  of  1882,  Sec.  82.) 
Edinburgh.  (The  building  regulations  are  contained  in  the  Edinburgh 
Municipal  and  Police  Acts,  and  the  Edinburgh  Improvement  and 
Trust  Acts  from  1879  to  1896.  The  Public  Health  (Scotland)  Act 
of  1897  applies  to  Edinburgh,  and  is  enforced  by  the  local  authority, 
which  is  empowered  to  make  by-laws  in  accordance  with  the  act.) 

Height  of  Houses.  —  No  house  on  a  street  or  court  shall  exceed  1^ 
times  the  width  of  such  street  or  court,  and  no  house  in  any  case 
shall  exceed  60  feet  in  height  without  the  consent  of  the  local  author- 
ities. (E.  M.  and  P.  Act,  1891,  Sec.  44,  as  amended  by  Act  of  1898, 
Sec.  84,  and  E.  I.  and  T.  Act,  1896,  Sec.  87.) 

Yards.  —  There  must  be  an  open  space  at  the  rear  of  every  house 
at  least  equal  to  three-fourths  of  the  area  to  be  occupied  by  the  intended 
house,  where  the  house  is  not  more  than  four  stories  high.  Where  the 
house  is  higher  than  four  stories,  such  area  must  equal  tbatof  the  house. 
(E.  M.  and  P.  Amendment  Act,  1891,  as  amended  by  Act  of  1898,  Sec. 
84.)  Discretion  is  given  to  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court  to  modify  this  in 
cases  where  he  finds  that  thorough  ventilation  is  secured. 

Ventilation  of  Enclosed  Spaces.  —  Where  houses  are  built  forming 
a  block  which  encloses  a  space  of  less  than  18,000  square  feet  with  a 
least  dimension  of  120  feet,  there  must  be  a  clear  opening  of  15  feet 
high  and  15  feet  wide  at  two  opposite  points  of  the  block  to  furnish 
through  ventilation.     (E.  I.  and  T.  Act,  1896,  Sec.  87.) 

Water-closets.  —  The  owner  must  provide  a  water-closet  in  every 
dwelling  house  of  more  than  two  apartments.  One  side  of  the  closet 
must  be  the  external  wall  of  the  house,  with  a  window  of  at  least  4 
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square  feet  opening  into  the  outward  air.  (E.  M.  and  P.  Amendment 
Act,  Sec.  8.)  ^^Direlling  house**  means  any  room  or  group  of 
rooms  used  as  a  sleeping  apartment. 

Stairca$e8.  —  In  all  houses  where  the  common  staircase  is  lighted 
from  the  roof,  the  relative  dimensions  of  the  well-hole  and  roof  light 
must  be  as  follows:  — 


Xdlakvgk. 


Area  of  well-bole,  25  tcniare  feet 

Area  of  roof  light,  not  ie«  than  130  eqoare  feei 

Area  of  well-bole,  80  eqoare  feet 

Area  of  roof  light,  180  eqaare  feet 

Area  of  well-hole,  80  equare  feet 

Area  ol  roof  light,  140  equare  feet 


V  in  a  tenwneBt  of  three  etorks 
I  in  a  tenement  of  f  oar  itoriea 
I  in  a  tenement  of  flTe  etortoa 


(Building  Rule  No.  18,  adopted  under  E.  M.  and  P.  Act,  1891, 
Sec.  56,  as  amended  by  Sec.  84  of  Act  of  1898.) 

Enforcement  of  the  Law.  —  The  law  is  enforced  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court,  who  is  the  local  authority,  as  to 
building  and  sanitary  regulations.  It  is  provided  tiiat  within  a 
month  after  a  house  has  been  completed,  or  has  been  altered,  the 
owner  must  give  notice  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Court  that  the  house 
is  ready  for  inspection,  and  after  inspection  by  the  Master  of 
Works  a  certificate  is  granted  that  the  house  is  suitable  for  occupa- 
tion, and  until  then  it  may  not  be  occupied. 

(The  building  regulations  are  contained  in  the  Glasgow  Build- 
ing Regulation  Act,  1892,  65  and  56  Vict.  Chap.  289,  together  with 
the  By-laws  of  the  Glasgow  Commissioners  of  Police.) 

Height  of  Souiee.  —  The  height  of  house  upon  the  street  must 
not  be  greater  than  the  width  of  the  street.  (By-law  4  under 
G.  B.  R.  Act,  1892). 

Open  Spacee.  —  Provision  for  open  spaces  is  secured  by  requiring 
that  there  must  be  in  front  of  at  least  one-third  of  every  window  of 
any  sleeping  apartment,  a  free  space  equal  to  at  least  Uiree-fourths 
of  the  height  of  the  wall  from  the  floor  of  the  sleeping  apartment 
to  the  roof  of  the  building,  measuring  such  space  in  a  straight  line 
perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  the  window.  (Act  1866,  Seo.  870;  Act 
1892,  Sec.  83.) 

Provitione  for  Through  VentUcUion  of  Blocke.  —  Where  streets  are 
designed  in  any  form  which  contemplates  erection  of  buildings  fac- 
ing outward,  and  placed  so  as  to  enclose  a  space  of  back  ground, 
the  owner  must  provide  a  space  15  feet  wide  through  such  enclosed 
space  from  street  to  street  for  the  purpose  of  through  ventilation. 
This  does  not  apply  where  the  enclosed  space  in  the  centre  of  the 
block  contains  upward  of  16,200  square  feet  with  a  least  dimension 
of  90  feet,  and  if  the  surrounding  buildings  are  only  three  stories 
high,  the  provision  does  not  apply  when  the  enclosed  space  contains 
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(Haffow,  12,600  square  feet  with  a  least  dimension  of  66  feet.  (O.  B.  R.  Act, 
1892,  Sec.  16.) 

Over-crowding.  — To  guard  against  over-crowding,  an  apartment 
of  one  room  must  contain  1000  cubic  feet;  an  apartment  of  two 
rooms,  1600  cubic  feet ;  an  apartment  of  three  rooms,  2400  cubic 
feet.  Each  sleeping  apartment  must  be  at  least  9  feet  6  inches  in 
height  from  floor  to  ceiling,  if  it  is  a  ground  floor  room ;  if  on  any 
other  story,  at  least  9  feet. 

Not  more  than  sixteen  separate  apartments  shall  be  contained  in 
any  one  tenement  house,  where  there  is  an  inside  staircase,  nor 
more  than  twenty-four  where  there  is  an  outside  staircase,  nor  may 
there  be  more  than  four  separate  apartments  on  any  one  floor. 
(G.  B.  R.  Act,  1892,  Sees.  86-87.) 

Staircase.  —  Where  the  common  staircase  is  not  lighted  from  the 

external  air,  the  well-hole  of  the  stairs  shall  have  the  following 

dimensions :  — 

18  square  feet  in  tenements  of  two  stories 
23  square  feet  in  tenements  of  three  stories 
80  square  feet  in  tenements  of  four  stories 

and  a  proportionate  increase  in  higher  tenements.  Such  common 
staircase  must  be  lighted  by  a  skylight  of  a  superficial  ai*ea  equal 
to  five  times  the  area  of  the  well-hole  of  the  stair,  and  every  stair- 
case must  be  provided  with  sufficient  means  of  ventilation  at  or  near 
the  roof.     (By-law  85.) 

Water-closets.  —  Every  water-closet  shall  have  a  window  of  at 
least  4  square  feet  in  area  communicating  directly  with  the  external 
air.     (G.  B.  R.  Act,  1892,  Sec.  54.) 

Provisions  for  Erforcement  of  the  Law.  —  No  building  shall  be 
occupied  until  after  inspection  and  report  by  the  Master  of  Works, 
and  the  Sanitary  Inspector  appointed  by  the  Dean  of  Guild  Court, 
and  wherever,  through  failure  of  the  owner  to  make  his  building 
conform  to  the  regulations,  work  is  done  by  the  Police  Commis- 
sioner, the  cost  of  such  work  is  a  lien  upon  the  land. 

The    operation  of  the  ticketed   house  system  of  inspection  in 
Glasgow  is  described  fully  in  an  earlier  part  of  this  report. 
Berlin.  (The  Building  Police  Act  of  August  9,  1897   has  provided  a 

revised  Act  of  Building  Regulations  for  the  City  of  Berlin.) 

Height  of  Soiises.  —  Houses  fronting  on  the  street  may  be  as  high 
as  the  width  of  the  street.  Rear  houses  must  not  be  more  than 
6  metres  (19  feet  8  inches)  higher  than  the  space  which  lies  directly 
in  front  of  them. 

Open  Space.  —  This  is  provided  for  by  making  the  following  pro- 
visions as  to  the  amount  of  lot  which  may  be  built  upon:  — 

One  line  is  drawn  6  metres  (19  feet  8  inches)  distant  from  the 
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street.     A  Bocoiid  line  82  metres  (106  feet)  distant.    The  whole  of  Bsrlia. 
the  space  included  by  the  first  line  can  be  built  upon.     Seven-tenths 
of  the  space  included  in  the  second  line  may  be  built  upon.    Where 
the  lot  is  deeper  than  82  metres  *(105  feet),  six-tenths  of  the  space 
lying  back  of  the  second  above-mentioned  line  can  be  built  upon. 

All  buildings  which  are  separated  from  one  another  by  a  space 
and  not  by  a  mere  party  wall,  must  be  separated  throughout  by  a 
space  at  least  2|  metres  (8  feet  1|  inches)  broad,  provided  there  are 
no  openings  in  the  wall  which  face  each  other,  and  at  least  6  metres 
(19  feet  8  inches)  where  there  are  such  openings. 

(The  scattered  laws  containing  the  building  regulations  which  Paris. 
have  been  passed  from  1840  to  1899  for  Paris  are  published  in  pam- 
phlet form  under  the  title  of  **  Recueil  de  Reglements  **  (edited  by 
M.  Bouvare,  1900).  A  revision  of  the  building  regulations  is  in 
progress,  but  had  not  gone  into  force  when  this  report  was  prepared. 
The  proposed  changes  of  main  importance  which  will  be  made  by 
this  revision  are  that  the  number  of  stories  allowed  in  any  house 
shall  be  nine  instead  of  seven  ;  at  the  same  time  the  minimum  area 
of  courts  or  open  spaces  will  be  proportionately  increased. 

Height  of  ffou$e$.  —  This  is  determined  by  the  width  of  the 
street.  Width  of  street  7.80  metres  (25  feet  7  inches)  or  under, 
height  of  building  12  metres  (89  feet  4  inches) ;  width  of  street 
between  7.80  metres  (25  feet  7  inches)  and  9.74  metres  (about  81 
feet  11  inches),  height  of  building  15  metres  (49  feet  2  inches)  ; 
width  of  street  between  9.74  metres  (81  feet  11  inches),  and  20 
metres  (65  feet  7  inches),  height  of  building  18  metres  (59  feet)  ; 
width  of  street  20  metres  (65  feet  7  inches),  height  of  building 
20  metres  (65  feet  7  inches).     (Act  of  July  28,  1884.) 

The  same  act  provides  that  buildings  may  not  contain  in  any 
case  more  than  seven  stories  above  the  ground  floor.  (The  entresol, 
or  small  second  floor,  is  included  in  the  seven  stories.)  And  it  is 
provided  that  in  no  building  shall  the  height  of  the  ground  floor  be 
less  than  2.80  metres  (9  feet  2  inches)  nor  shall  the  height  of  the 
other  stories  be  in  any  case  less  than  2.60  metres  (8  feet  6  inches). 

Open  Spacei.  —  Buildings  under  18  metres  (about  59  feet),  the 
courts  upon  which  apartments  which  are  used  as  sleeping  apartments 
open,  must  not  be  less  than  80  square  metres  (about  823  square  feet), 
with  a  least  dimension  of  not  less  than  5  metres  (16  feet  5  inches). 
In  buildings  over  18  metres  (59  feet)  in  height,  where  the  wings  of 
the  building  are  of  the  same  height,  such  courts  must  have  a  mini- 
mum area  of  40  square  metres  (430  square  feet)  with  a  least  dimension 
of  5  metres  (16  feet  5  inches).  Where  the  wings  are  over  18  metres 
(59  feet)  such  courts  must  contain  at  least  60  square  metres  (646 
square  feet)  with  a  least  dimension  of  6  metres  (19  feet  8  inches). 
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Paris.  A  court  which  lights  a  kitchen  only  may  have  a  minimum  area  of 

9  square  metres  (97  square  feet),  whose  least  diameter  must  be 
1.80  metres  (about  5  feet  11  inches).  (Act  of  July  28, 1884,  Arti- 
cle 16  ff-). 

Admini^aUan  qf  the  Law.  — The  law  is  administrated  under  the 
authority  of  the  Municipal  Council  by  the  Department  of  Police, 
which  has  passed  ordinances  providing  special  regulations  as  to 
sanitation,  which  must  be  observed  by  both  owners  and  occupiers. 
An  Act  of  April  18, 1850,  which  is  stUl  in  force,  provides  that  the 
Municipal  Council  shall  appoint  a  commission  for  the  investigation 
of  insanitary  dwelling  houses,  and  shall  report  to  the  Municipal 
Council.  After  the  Municipal  Council  has  determined  that  a  given 
house  is  insanitary,  and  has  served  notice  on  the  proprietor,  or  the 
tenant,  to  remedy  the  insanitary  condition,  and  the  latter  has  failed 
to  do  so,  a  penalty  covering  the  cost  of  the  work  necessary  to  be 
done  to  put  the  house  in  proper  condition  may  be  imposed  upon  the 
owner.  Where  the  Municipal  Council  has  determined  that  a  house 
is  in  such  condition  as  to  be  irreclaimable,  it  may  issue  a  closing 
order. 
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A   STATISTICAL  STUDY   OF  NEW  TORK^S 
TENEMENT   HOUSES 


Not  since  1865  has  any  careful  statistical  study  been  made  of  the 
tenement  houses  of  New  York.  The  investigation  that  was  then 
made  by  the  Council  of  Hygiene  of  the  Citizens*  Association  was 
undoubtedly  the  most  thorough  and  careful  inquiry  of  this  kind  that 
has  ever  been  made.  As  a  result  of  that  inquiry,  it  became  evident 
just  how  many  tenement  houses  there  were  in  each  ward  of  the  city« 
the  total  number  of  families  living  in  such  houses,  the  average  num- 
ber of  families  to  each  house,  as  well  as  the  total  tenement  house 
population,  and  the  average  number  of  people  to  each  tenement 
house  throughout  each  ward. 

The  tenement  house  problem  has  now  become  so  complex  and  the 
number  of  tenement  houses  in  the  city  is  so  great  that  statistics, 
giving  only  the  total  number  of  such  buildings  and  the  total  num- 
ber of  persons  occupying  them,  are  insufficient  to  enable  students  of 
the  subject  to  arrive  at  conclusions.  In  order  to  deal  intelligently 
with  this  subject,  such  statistics  should  be  available  for  every  tene- 
ment house  block,  and  indeed  to  be  of  the  highest  value  the  unit  of 
comparison  and  inquiry  should  be  the  tenement  house  itself.  The 
following  tables  of  statistics  have  been  prepared  in  the  hope  of 
making  available  such  information  in  regard  to  the  tenement  houses 
in  each  ward  as  will  enable  persons  to  draw  valuable  conclusions. 
It  would  seem  to  be  importtot  to  know,  for  instance,  what  propor- 
tion of  the  82,000  tenement  houses  in  Greater  New  York  are  5 
stories  in  height,  what  proportion  are  6  stories,  and  what  proportion 
4  stories.  Such  information  has  never  been  available.  Similarly,  in 
considering  the  question  of  overcrowding,  it  is  desirable  to  know 
just  what  number  of  tenement  houses  there  are  in  the  city  contain- 
ing a  large  number  of  people,  say  as  many  as  150,  in  each  house;  the 
average  number  of  people  to  a  dwelling  throughout  the  city  is  of 
slight  value.  If  this  information  were  available,  it  would  be  of 
great  value  in  determining  the  needs  of  the  more  congested  portions 
of  our  city.  Where  there  is  a  tremendous  population,  for  instance, 
it  is  evident  that  the  need  of  playgrounds  in  such  a  district  is 
greater  than  in  a  district  where  tliere  is  a  less  number. 
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To  one  studying  the  changes  that  have  taken  place  in  New  York 
City's  housing  conditions,  and  that  are  still  to  take  place,  such  infor- 
mation would  be  of  great  value  in  determining  whether  the  condi- 
tions have  improved  or  deteriorated.  Having  these  facts  in  mind, 
the  information  given  in  the  tables  appended  to  this  report  has  been 
prepared. 

It  appears  that  there  are,  in  the  year  1900,  in  Greater  New  York, 
82,652  tenement  houses,  that  42,700  of  these  buildings  are  located 
on  the  Island  of  Manhattan,  4865  in  the  Bronx,  88,771  in  Brooklyn, 
1898  in  Queens,  and  418  in  Richmond.  These  buildings  contain  a 
population  of  2,872,079,  distributed  as  follows :  in  Manhattan, 
1,585,000 ;  in  the  Bronx,  106,027 ;  in  Brooklyn,  658,481 ;  in  Queens, 
22,834,  and  in  Richmond,  5287;  from  which  it  appears  that  the 
average  number  of  persons  to  a  tenement  house  in  the  Borough  of 
Manhattan  is  87.11 ;  in  the  Bronx,  24.29;  in  Brooklyn,  19.84 ;  in 
the  Borough  of  Queens,  15.97 ;  and  in  the  Borough  of  Richmond, 
12.64. 

The  tenement  houses  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  are,  to  a  very 
large  extent,  located  in  distinctively  tenement  house  districts,  with 
more  definite  boundaries  than  can  be  found  in  other  cities,  extending 
along  the  east  and  west  sides  of  the  city.  This  district  on  the  east 
side  may  be  said  to  begin  at  the  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Its  southern 
boundary  is  Dover  Street  and  Chambers  Street  from  the  East  River 
to  Centre  Street.  The  western  boundary  extends  up  Centre  and 
Marion  Streets  to  Houston ;  from  there  over  to  the  Bowery,  and  up 
the  Bowery  to  Fifth  Street,  where  the  Bowery  merges  into  Third 
Avenue.  From  there  the  western  boundary  of  the  tenement  house 
district  may  be  said  to  be  Third  Avenue  as  far  up  as  the  Harlem 
River  at  129th  Street.  All  east  of  this  line,  with  one  or  two  slight 
exceptions,  are  tenement  house  districts.  The  tenement  house  dis- 
tricts on  the  west  side  of  the  city  are  not  so  clearly  defined  as  on  the 
east  side.  Starting  at  Battery  Place,  there  is  a  small  district,  ex- 
tending up  Greenwich  Street  as  far  as  Cedar,  and  extending  to  the 
west  over  to  West  Street.  This  district  contains  some  of  the  oldest 
tenements  in  the  city,  and  is  the  Syrian  quarter.  It  is  also  occupied 
by  Irish  'longshoremen  and  their  families.  The  tenement  house 
district  begins  again  at  about  Laight  Street,  extending  as  far  east  as 
West  Broadway,  and  as  far  north  as  Fourteenth  Street ;  from  there 
branching  off  to  the  west  toward  Sixth  Avenue,  which  continues  to 
be  the  eastern  boundary  of  these  districts  as  far  up  as  22d  Street. 
The  eastern  boundary  at  this  point  moves  over  to  Seventh  Avenue, 
and  the  line  of  division  continues  up  Seventh  Avenue  as  far  as  52nd 
Street,  from  there  extending  up  Ninth  Avenue  as  far  as  57th  Street, 
where  the  eastern  boundary  line  becomes  Tenth  Avenue  up  as  far  as 
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70th  Street.  This  is  practically  the  northern  limit  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  distinctively  tenement  house  districts  of  the  west  side  of 
the  city;  although  there  are  several  centres  of  tenement  house  popu- 
lation at  125th  Street  and  above  there,  and  similar  groups  distributed 
along  Columbus  and  Amsterdam  Avenues. 

The  tables  appended  to  this  report  show  the  distribution  of  the 
tenement  houses  in  the  twenty-two  different  wards  of  Manhattan 
Island.  It  will  be  seen  from  these  tables  that  the  42,700  tenement 
houses  in  Manhattan  contain  accommodations  for  as  many  as  404,186 
families,  which  is  an  average  of  over  nine  families  to  a  house.  This, 
however,  gives  no  realization  of  the  actual  conditions.  The  only 
way  that  this  can  be  appreciated  is  to  consider  each  ward  in 
detail.  It  is  of  great  interest  to  note  that  there  are  in  the  city 
nearly  15,000  tenement  houses,  or  over  one-third  of  the  whole 
nunil)cr,  wliicli  contain  vacant  apartments ;  and  that  there  are 
about  86,674  apartments  generally  vacant,  which  is  9  per  cent  of  the 
whole  number. 

Taking  up  in  detail  the  different  wards  of  the  city,  we  find  the 
following  facts :  — 

FIRST  WARD 

This  ward  comprises  all  of  the  city  south  of  Liberty  Street  and 
Maiden  Lane,  and  is  occupied  chiefly  by  business  buildings,  and  con- 
tains a  very  limited  number  of  tenement  houses.  It  contains  178.8 
acres.  There  are  altogether  in  tliis  ward  216  tenement  houses, 
which  is  but  one-half  of  1  per  cent  of  all  the  tenement  houses  in 
the  city.  Ten  of  these  buildings  are  new  tenements.  These  216 
tenement  houses  contain  accommodations  for  1827  families,  or  an 
average  of  8.45  families  to  each  house.  Thirty-four  tenement 
houses  were  found  which  contained  a  number  of  vacant  apart- 
ments, the  total  number  of  such  vacancies  in  this  ward  being  69. 
In  these  216  houses  there  are  living  1758  families,  comprising  a 
population  of  7158  persons,  of  which  768  are  children  under  five 
years  of  age. 

Taking  up  the  buildings  in  detail,  we  find  that  in  this  ward  — 

87  of  Uiese  tenement  hoiiMe  are  6  eloriee  bigh 
83  of  these  tenement  booaee  are  6  eloriee  high 
67  of  theee  tenement  boneee  are  4  etoriee  high 
S7  of  theee  tenement  honeee  are  8  sloiies  high 
(8  height  not  recorded) 

The  number  of  apartments  in  each  tenement  house,  as  well  as  the 
population  of  each,  is  set  forth  in  detail  in  the  tables.  This  informa- 
tion is  given  for  every  ward  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 
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Comparing  conditions  in  this  ward  to-day  with  conditions  in  1864, 
nearly  40  years  ago,  we  find  that  the  number  of  tenement  houses  has 
decreased  from  250  to  216,  or  13.6  per  cent.  Although  the  actual 
number  of  such  buildings  has  decreased  in  these  40  years,  the  aver- 
age number  of  families  living  in  each  house  has  increased.  In  1864 
there  was  an  average  of  8.5,  and  in  1900  an  average  of  8.18.  The 
total  tenement  house  population  in  this  ward  in  1864  was  8564  ;  in 
1900,  7158,  a  decrease  of  1411.  Notwithstanding  this  decrease  of 
16  per  cent  in  the  total  population  of  the  ward,  it  appears  that  the 
average  number  of  persons  to  a  tenement  house  has  remained  practi- 
cally stationary  in  all  this  time,  this  number  in  1864  being  84.25, 
while  in  1900  it  is  88.11. 


SECOND  WARD 

The  second  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Liberty  Street  and 
Maiden  Lane,  on  the  west  by  Broadway  and  Park  Row,  on  the  north 
by  Park  Row  and  Peck  Slip,  and  on  the  east  by  the  East  River.  It 
contains  78  acres.  It  consists  almost  entirely  of  business  houses, 
and  has  been  so  constituted  for  many  years.  At  the  present  time 
it  contains  only  7  tenement  houses,  containing  accommodations 
for  85  families,  and  a  population  of  the  same  number,  with  a  total 
of  201  persons,  or  an  average  of  29  persons  to  a  house.  No  statis- 
tics are  available  as  to  the  tenement  house  population  of  this  ward, 
or  as  to  the  number  of  tenement  houses  in  it  in  the  year  1864. 


THIRD  WARD 

The  third  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Liberty  Street,  on  the 
east  by  Broadway,  on  the  north  by  Reade  Street,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Hudson  River.  It  contains  104  acres.  It,  like  the  second  ward, 
is  practically  a  business  ward  and  contains  almost  no  tenement  houses, 
there  being  only  85  of  such  buildings  at  the  present  time.  These 
buildings  accommodate  282  families,  and  were  found  to  be  occupied 
by  a  population  of  1081  persons,  or  an  average  of  29^  persons  to  a 
house.  In  1864  there  were  54  tenement  houses  in  the  ward ;  to-day 
there  are  85,  a  decrease  of  19  buildings,  or  85  per  cent,  in  40  years. 
Although  the  number  of  buildings  has  decreased  85  per  cent  in  this 
period,  the  total  population  living  in  such  houses  has  not  decreased 
in  proportion.  In  1864  there  were  1248  persons  living  in  tenement 
houses  in  this  ward ;  to-day  there  are  1081.  That  is,  while  the 
number  of  tenement  houses  has  decreased  85  per  cent,  the  tenement 
house  population  has  decreased  only  17  per  cent,  and  the  average 
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number  of  penoim  to  a  hoase  in  that  time  has  actually  increased. 
In  1864  the  average  number  of  occupants  to  each  house  was  24.16 ; 
to^y  it  is  29.45. 

FOURTH  WARD 

The  fourth  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Peck  Slip,  on  the 
north  and  west  by  Park  Row,  on  the  east  by  Catherine  Street  and 
the  E^t  River.  It  contains  88.8  acres.  It  has  been  for  many  years 
one  of  the  distinctively  tenement  house  wards  of  the  city,  and  has 
been  popularly  supposed  to  be  losing  that  characteristic.  Statistics, 
however,  do  not  bear  out  this  popular  belief.  This  ward  contains 
at  the  present  time  471  tenement  houses,  containing  accommodations 
for  4862  different  families ;  95  of  these  buildings  were  found  to  con- 
tain  a  number  of  vacant  apartments,  the  total  of  such  vacancies  in 
the  ward  being  265.  The  actual  number  of  families  living  in  the 
471  tenements  was  found  to  be  4097,  comprising  a  population  of 
19,885  persons,  of  whom  1661  were  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Taking  up  the  buildings  of  the  ward  in  detail,  we  find  that  there 
are  — 

88  tenement  booeee  6  etoriee  high 

186  tenement  houeee  6  eioriee  high 

178  tenement  houeee  4  etoiiee  high 

00  tenement  houeee  8  etoiiee  high 

1  tenement  houee    8  etoiiee  and  bsaemenl 

(6  height  not  recorded) 

A  comparison  with  conditions  in  1864  shows  that  the  number  of 
tenement  houses  in  this  ward,  notwithstanding  the  popular  impres- 
sion to  the  contrary,  has  decreased  very  slightly  in  these  40  years. 
There  were  486  tenement  houses  in  the  ward  in  1864 ;  to-day  there 
are  471  of  such  buildings,  showing  a  decrease  of  15  houses,  or  8  per 
cent.  Although  the  number  of  tenement  houses  has  decreased,  the 
total  number  of  families  living  in  such  buildings  has  increased  from 
8686  in  1864  to  4097  in  1900,  and  the  average  number  of  families 
to  each  tenement  house  has  increased  from  7.5  in  1864  to  8.7,  while 
the  total  tenement  house  population  has  increased  from  17,611  in 
1864  to  19,885  in  1900,  the  average  number  of  persons  living  in  a 
tenement  house  having  increased  from  85.25  in  1864  to  41.05  in  the 
present  year. 

FIFTH  WARD 

This  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Reade  Street,  on  the  east 
by  Broadway,  on  the  north  by  Canal  Street,  and  on  the  west  by  the 
Hudson  River.     It  contains  160.2  acres.     It  is  a  district  given  up 
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almost  entirely  to  business,  and  in  which  there  is  a  very  small  num- 
ber of  tenement  houses.  Each  year  this  number  grows  less.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  284  of  such  buildings  in  the  ward,  which 
contain  accommodations  for  1598  families.  There  are  88  buildings 
containing  vacant  apartments,  the  number  of  such  vacancies  in  the 
ward  amounting  to  62.  There  were  found  1586  families  living  in 
tenement  houses,  comprising  a  population  of  7777,  of  which  1125 
are  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Taking  up  in  detail  the  buildings  in  this  ward,  we  find  that 
there  are  — 

17  tenement  hooaes  6  stories  high 

71  tenement  houses  6  stories  high 
108  tenement  houses  4  stories  high 

40  tenement  houses  8  stories  high 
(8  height  not  recorded) 

A  comparison  with  the  conditions  in  1864  shows  that  there  has 
been  a  decided  decrease  in  the  number  of  tenement  houses  in  this 
ward  ;  in  that  year  there  were  462  of  such  buildings,  while  to-day 
there  are  only  284,  a  decrease  of  almost  50  per  cent.  Although  the 
number  of  tenement  houses  has  decreased  50  per  cent,  the  tenement 
house  population  has  not  decreased  proportionately,  the  population 
having  decreased  only  25  per  cent,  from  10,870  in  1864  to  7777  in 
1900,  while  the  average  number  of  persons  to  each  tenement  house 
has  considerably  increased,  this  number  being  24.67  in  1864,  and  at 
the  present  time  is  88.23. 


SIXTH  WARD 

The  sixth  ward  is  probably  the  most  notorious  tenement  house 
ward  of  the  city,  and  was  in  the  early  days  the  ward  that  g^ve  the 
sanitary  authorities  as  well  as  the  police  the  greatest  amount  of 
trouble.  It  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Park  Row,  on  the  west  by 
Broadway,  on  the  north  by  Canal  Street,  on  the  east  by  the  Bowery. 
It  comprises  101.1  acres.  It  still  contains  the  chief  Italian  quarter 
of  the  city  and  the  notorious  old  Mulberry  Bend.  Business,  how- 
ever, is  gradually  encroaching  upon  this  district,  and  the  tenement 
houses  are  being  torn  down  and  replaced  by  business  buildings. 
There  are  to-day  in  the  ward  423  tenement  houses,  of  which  101,  or 
one-fourth,  are  rear  tenements.  These  428  tenement  houses  contain 
accommodations  for  4074  families.  It  was  found  that  42  of  these 
buildings  contained  a  number  of  vacant  apartments,  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  vacancies  in  the  entire  ward  being  99.  In  these  build- 
ings there  are  living  8975  families,  comprising  a  population  of 
20,986,  of  which  1902  are  children  under  five  years  of  age. 
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Taking  up  the  buildings  in  this  ward  in  detail,  we  find  that  in 
the  ward  there  are  — 

1  t«nement  hoate    8  ■toriei  high 

4  tenement  hooeee  7  stories  high 

47  tenement  houses  6  stories  hij^ 

160  tenement  houses  6  stories  hi^ 

114  tenement  houses  4  stories  high 

106  tenement  houses  8  stories  high 

1  tenement  house    9  stories  mail  hssement 

Comparing  conditions  to-day  with  conditions  in  1864,  we  find 
that  the  number  of  tenement  houses  has  decreased  from  605  to  428, 
or  80  per  cent.  The  number  of  families  living  in  such  houses  in 
1864  was  4406,  and  in  1900,  8976  ;  the  average  number  of  fami- 
lies to  a  tenement  house,  however,  has  increased  from  7.25  to  9.89, 
and  the  total  population  has  remained  almost  the  same  during  these 
40  years.  Although  the  number  of  tenement  houses  has  decreased 
80  per  cent,  the  tenement  house  population  has  decreased  only  from 
22,401  in  1864  to  20,986  in  the  present  year,  while  the  average 
number  of  persons  to  a  tenement  house  has  increased  15  points  from 
84.88  to  49.49. 

SEVENTH  WARD 

The  seventh  ward  is  lx)undod  on  the  south  and  west  by  Cather- 
ine Street,  on  the  north  by  Division  and  Grand  Streets,  and  on  the 
east  and  south  by  the  East  River.  This  ward  contains  206  acres. 
It  was  40  years  ago  to  a  large  extent  a  residential  district  We 
find  to-day,  however,  1500  tenement  houses  in  the  ward,  containing 
accommodation  for  17,597  families.  In  the  ward  809  buildings 
were  found  to  contain  a  number  of  vacant  apartments,  the  total 
number  of  such  vacancies  being  852.  In  these  1500  tenement 
houses  there  are  living  16,745  families,  comprising  a  total  popula- 
tion of  72,466  persons,  of  which  11,478  are  children  under  five 
years  of  age. 

Taking  up  in  detail  the  buildings  in  the  ward,  we  find  that  there 
are  — 

18  tenement  houses  6  stories  high 

1040  tenement  houses  6  stories  high 

246  tenement  houses  4  stories  high 

178  tenement  houses  8  stories  high 

1  tenement  house    9  stories  and  hssement 

(10  height  not  reoorded) 

Comparing  conditions  in  the  seventh  ward  to-day  with  conditions 
in  1864,  we  find  that  a  tremendous  change  has  taken  place.  The 
number  of  tenement  houses  has  increased  from  627  to  1500  in  these 
40  years,  or  189  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  families  living  in  such 
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houses  has  increased  from  4586  in  1864  to  16,745  in  the  present 
year,  while  the  average  number  of  families  to  a  tenement  house  has 
increased  from  7.25  to  11.16.  The  total  tenement  house  population 
has  increased  from  19,298  in  1864  to  72,466  in  1900,  an  increase  of 
275  per  cent.  That  is,  while  the  number  of  tenement  houses  has 
increased  189  per  cent,  the  tenement  house  population  has  increased 
275  per  cent,  nearly  double.  The  average  number  of  persons  to  a 
tenement  house  was  80.8  in  1864  and  has  increased  to  48.81  in  the 
present  year. 

EIGHTH  WARD 

This  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Canal  Street,  on  the  east 
by  Broadway,  on  the  north  by  Houston  Street,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Hudson  River.  It  contains  177.1  acres.  It  is  not  a  tenement 
house  district,  but  is  gradually  becoming  so.  It  contains  871  tene- 
ment houses,  of  which  77  are  rear  buildings.  In  these  tenement 
houses  are  accommodations  for  5581  families  ;  70  of  these  buildings, 
however,  were  found  to  contain  vacant  apartments,  the  total  number 
of  such  vacancies  in  the  ward  being  148.  In  these  871  tenement 
houses  are  living  5,888  families,  comprising  a  population  of  27,098, 
of  whom  4019  are  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Taking  up  in  detail  the  buildings  in  this  ward,  we  find  that  there 

are  — 

84  tenement  houses  6  stories  high 

166  tenement  houses  6  stories  high 

866  tenement  houses  4  stories  high 

804  tenement  houses  8  stories  high 

(12  height  not  recorded) 

Comparing  conditions  in  the  eighth  ward  in  the  present  year  with 
conditions  in  the  year  1864,  we  find  that  in  this  period  of  40  years 
the  number  of  tenement  houses  has  increased  from  625  to  871,  or  89 
per  cent,  and  that  the  total  number  of  families  living  in  tenement 
houses  has  increased  from  8977  to  5888,  while  the  average  number  of 
families  to  each  house  has  remained  practically  the  same,  being  6.5 
in  1864,  and  6.18  in  the  present  year.  The  tenement  house  popula- 
tion, however,  has  increased  from  15,680  in  1864  to  27,098,  or  78 
per  cent,  while  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  tenement  house 
has  increased  from  25  to  81.10.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  while 
the  actual  number  of  tenement  houses  has  only  increased  89  per  cent 
in  these  years,  the  tenement  house  population  has  increased  78  per 
cent. 
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NINTH  WARD 

The  ninth  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Houston  Street,  on 
the  east  by  Sixth  Avenue,  on  the  north  by  14th  Street,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Hudson  River.  This  ward  contains  805  acres.  In 
former  years  it  was  not  distinctively  a  tenement  house  district.  It 
has,  however,  recently  become  so,  and  this  tendency  is  fast  increas- 
ing. In  this  ward  there  are  to-day  2288  tenement  houses,  of  which 
118  are  rear  buildings.  In  these  tenements  there  are  accommodations 
for  18,885  families  ;  but  595  of  these  buildings  are  found  to  contain 
a  number  of  vacant  apartments,  the  total  number  of  such  vacant 
apartments  in  the  ward  being  1147.  In  these  2288  buildings  were 
living  12,788  families,  comprising  a  total  population  of  51,577,  of 
whom  4,848  were  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Taking  up  in  detail  tlie  buildings  in  this  ward,  we  find  that  there 
are  — 

8  teoement  hooaes  7  stories  high 

97  tenement  bouses  6  stories  hi^ 

481  tenement  booses  6  stories  bigb 

6S0  tenement  bouses  4  stories  bigb 

1884  tenement  booses  8  stories  bigb 

4  tenement  booses  8  stories  and  bMsmsnt 
(8  beigbt  not  recorded) 

Comparing  conditions  in  the  ninth  ward  to-day  with  the  con- 
ditions in  1864,  we  find  that  a  very  great  change  has  taken  place. 
In  that  year  there  were  only  596  tenement  houses,  while  to-day  there 
are  2288  such  buildings,  an  increase  of  1687  tenement  houses,  or  288 
per  cent.  The  number  of  families  living  in  tenement  houses  has 
increased  from  8886  in  1864  to  12,788,  and  the  average  number  of 
families  to  a  house  has  decreased  from  6.5  to  5.57.  The  tenement 
house  population,  however,  has  increased  from  14,955  to  51,577,  an 
increase  of  86,622,  or  245  per  cent.  The  average  number  of  persons 
to  a  house  has  decreased  from  25.1  in  1864  to  22.59  in  the  present 
year. 

TENTH  WARD 

The  tenth  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Division  Street,  on 
the  east  by  Norfolk  Street,  on  the  north  by  Rivington  Street,  and  on 
the  west  by  the  Bowery.  This  ward  contains  109  acres.  It  is  the 
chief  Jewish  quarter  of  the  city,  although  a  few  Italians  are  begin- 
ning to  find  their  way  into  it.  It  contained  in  the  year  1900,  1179 
tenement  houses,  of  which  142  are  rear  buildings.  In  these  tenement 
houses  are  accommodations  for  15,818  families ;  58  of  these  buildings 
were  found  to  contain  a  number  of  vacant  apartments,  the  total  num- 
ber of  such  vacancies  in  the  entire  ward  being  only  181.     There  were 
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found  16,132  families  living  in  tenement  houses  in  this  ward,  com- 
prising a  population  of  76,078,  of  which  10,688  were  children  under 
five  years  of  age. 

Taking  up  in  detail  the  buildings  in  this  ward,  we  find  — 

8  tenement  houses  7  stories  high 
106  tenement  houses  6  stories  high 
678  tenement  houses  6  stories  high 
170  tenement  houses  4  stories  high 
110  tenement  houses  8  stories  high 
(11  height  not  recorded) 

Comparing  conditions  in  the  tenth  ward  to-day  with  conditions 
40  years  ago,  in  1864,  we  find  that  the  number  of  tenement  houses 
has  increased  in  that  time  from  584  to  1179,  or  120  per  cent,  and  the 
number  of  families  living  in  such  houses  has  increased  from  4487  to 
16,182,  while  the  average  number  of  families  to  each  house  has  in- 
creased from  9  to  12.88.  The  tenement  house  population  of  the 
ward  has  increased  from  18,140  to  76,078,  or  820  per  cent,  and  the 
average  number  of  persons  living  in  a  tenement  house  has  increased 
from  34  to  64.52. 

ELEVENTH  WARD 

The  eleventh  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Riyington  Street, 
on  the  east  by  the  East  River,  on  the  north  by  14th  Street,  and  on 
the  west  by  Avenue  B  and  Clinton  Street.  It  contains  218  acres. 
It  has  been  for  many  years  a  large  tenement  district,  and  contains  at 
the  present  time  2081  tenement  houses,  of  which  182  are  rear  build- 
ings. In  these  houses  are  accommodations  for  21,771  families  ;  591 
buildings,  however,  were  found  to  contain  a  number  of  vacant  apart- 
ments, the  total  number  of  such  vacancies  in  the  entire  ward  amount- 
ing to  1468.  In  this  ward  20,803  families  were  found  living  in 
tenement  houses,  comprising  a  population  of  89,861  persons,  of  whom 
14,058  were  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Taking  up  in  detail  the  buildings  in  the  ward,  we  find  that  there 

are  — 

28  tenement  houses  7  stories  high 
261  tenement  houses  6  stories  high 
604  tenement  houses  6  stories  liigh 
801  tenement  houses  4  stories  high 
237  tenement  houses  3  stories  high 
6  tenement  houses  2  stories  and  basement 
(16  height  not  recorded) 

Comparing  conditions  to-day  with  conditions  in  1864,  we  find  that 
the  total  number  of  tenement  houses  has  decreased  from  2049  to 
2081,  or  18.  Although  the  number  of  tenement  houses  has  prac- 
tically remained  stationary,  the  number  of  families  living  in  tene- 
ment houses  has  increased  from  18,438  to  20,303,  or  51  per  cent,  and 
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the  average  number  of  families  to  a  tenement  boose  bas  increased 
from  6.6  to  10.  The  tenement  house  population  of  the  ward  has  in- 
creased from  64,254  to  89,861,  or  89  per  cent. 

TWELFTH  WARD 

The  twelfth  ward  is  one  of  the  largest  wards  in  Manhattan  in 
area,  and  extends  from  86th  Street  north,  containing  all  the  rest  of 
Manhattan  island  north  of  86th  Street  and  extending  from  river  to 
river.  This  ward  contains  5,920  acres.  There  were  very  few  tene- 
ment houses  in  the  ward  40  years  ago,  but  to-day  it  contains  11,005 
of  such  buildings,  as  legally  defined,  containing  accommodations  for 
110,006  families.  It  is  chiefly  occupied  by  apartment  houses  and  flats. 
It  was  found  that  there  were  5478  of  these  buildings  which  contained 
a  number  of  vacant  apartments,  the  total  number  of  such  vacancies 
in  the  ward  being  15,771 ;  94,235  families  were  found  to  be  living 
in  legal  tenement  houses,  comprising  a  population  of  897,571  per- 
sons, of  which  48,889  were  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Taking  up  the  buildings  in  the  twelfth  ward  in  detail,  we  find 
that  there  are  — 

10  tenement  hooaes  S  ttoiiet  high 

103  tenement  hoaeee  7  ittories  high 

105  tenement  houses  0  stories  high 

7000  tenement  houses  6  stories  high 

2200  tenement  houses  4  stories  high 

830  tenement  houses  3  stories  high 

4S  tenement  houses  2  stories  and  htflemeni 

(147  height  not  recorded) 

Comparing  conditions  to-day  in  the  twelfth  ward  with  conditions 
in  1864,  we  find  that  a  great  change  has  taken  place.  At  that  time 
there  were  only  202  tenement  houses  in  the  entire  ward,  while  to-day 
there  are  11,055,  containing  a  population  of  897,571. 

TUIRTEENTH  WARD 

This  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Division  and  Grand  Streets, 
on  the  east  by  the  East  River,  on  the  north  by  Rivington  Street,  and 
on  the  west  by  Norfolk  Street.  It  contains  109  acres.  In  1864  the 
ward  contained  540  tenement  houses ;  to-day  it  contains  1128  of 
such  buildings,  of  which  114  are  rear  tenements.  These  1128  tene- 
ment houses  contain  accommodations  for  18,195  families  ;  but  281 
buildings  were  found  to  contain  a  number  of  vacant  apartments,  the 
total  number  of  such  vacancies  for  the  entire  ward  being  755.  In 
this  ward  12,440  families  were  found  living  in  tenement  houses, 
comprising  a  population  of  55,564  persons,  of  whom  9414  were  chil- 
dren under  five  years  of  age. 
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Taking  up  in  detail  the  buildings  in  the  ward,  we  find  there 

are  — 

106  tenement  hooses  6  stories  high 
601  tenement  houses  6  stories  higli 
218  tenement  houses  4  stories  high 
266  tenement  houses  8  stories  high 
4  tenement  houses  2  stories  and  basement 
(20  height  not  recorded) 

Comparing  conditions  to-day  in  the  thirteenth  ward  with  condi- 
tions in  1864,  we  find  that  the  number  of  tenement  houses  has  in- 
creased from  540  to  1128,  or  108  per  cent,  that  the  number  of  families 
living  in  tenement  houses  has  increased  from  8729  to  12,440,  and 
that  the  average  number  of  families  living  in  each  tenement  house 
has  increased  from  6.76  to  11.07,  while  the  total  tenement  house 
population  has  increased  from  14,997  to  66,564,  or  270  per  cent. 
That  is,  while  the  number  of  tenement  houses  has  increased  108  per 
cent,  the  tenement  house  population  has  increased  270  per  cent,  and 
the  average  number  of  families  living  in  a  tenement  house  has  in- 
creased from  27.5  to  49.47. 

FOURTEENTH  WARD 

The  fourteenth  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Canal  Street,  on 
the  east  by  the  Bowery,  on  the  north  by  Houston  Street,  and  on  the 
west  by  Broadway.  This  ward  contains  108  acres.  The  popular 
impression  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  that  business  has  been 
driving  out  the  tenement  houses  in  this  quarter  of  the  city.  While 
such  changes  are  noticeable  to  some  extent,  yet  the  tenement  house 
holds  its  own  in  this  district,  there  being  642  of  these  buildings  in 
the  ward  at  the  present  time,  of  which  148  are  rear  tenements.  In 
these  houses  there  are  accommodations  for  6762  families.  It  was 
found,  however,  that  58  of  these  buildings  contained  a  number  of 
vacant  apartments,  the  total  number  of  such  vacancies  in  the  entire 
ward  amounting  to  189.  In  this  ward  6628  families  were  found 
living  in  tenement  houses,  comprising  a  population  of  85,250,  of 
which  8869  were  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Taking  the  buildings  in  the  ward  in  detail,  we  find  — 

1  tenement  house   0  stories  high 

2  tenement  houses  7  stories  high 
58  tenement  houses  0  stories  high 

808  tenement  liouses  6  stories  high 
180  tenement  houses  4  stories  high 
188  tenement  houses  8  stories  high 
6  tenement  houses  2  stories  and  basement 

Comparing  conditions  in  the  fourteenth  ward  to-day  with  condi- 
tions in  1864,  nearly  40  years  ago,  we  find  that  the  number  of  tene- 
ment houses  has  increased  from  546  to  642,  or  17  per  cent,  that  the 
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number  of  families  living  in  tenement  hounes  has  increased  from 
4609  to  6623,  and  the  average  number  of  families  in  each  house  has 
increased  from  8.6  to  10.81,  while  the  total  tenement  house  popula- 
tion has  increased  from  20,008  to  85,260,  or  76  per  cent.  That  is, 
while  the  number  of  tenement  houses  has  increased  only  17  per  cent, 
the  tenement  house  population  has  increased  76  per  cent,  and  the 
average  number  of  persons  living  in  each  tenement  house  has  in- 
creased from  86.62  to  64.9. 

FIFTEENTH  WARD 

This  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Houston  Street,  on  the 
east  by  the  Bowery  and  Fourth  Avenue,  on  the  north  by  14th  Street, 
and  on  the  west  by  Sixth  Avenue.  It  contains  225  acres.  It  is  not 
a  distinctively  tenement  house  district.  There  are  in  the  ward 
683  tenement  houses,  of  which  82  are  rear  buildings.  In  these  688 
tenement  houses  there  are  4134  apartments  ;  127  buildings,  however, 
were  found  to  contain  a  number  of  vacant  apartments,  the  total 
number  of  such  vacancies  in  the  entire  ward  being  196.  In  this 
ward  8988  families  were  found  living  in  tenement  houses,  compris- 
ing a  population  of  15,989,  of  which  1671  were  children  under  five 
years  of  age. 

Taking  up  in  detail  the  buildings  in  the  ward,  we  find  ^ 

1  tenement  house  11  stories  high 

2  tenement  houses  7  stories  high 
22  tenement  houses  6  stories  high 

158  tenement  honses  6  stories  high 
160  tenement  houses  4  stories  high 
194  tenement  houses  8  stories  high 
1  tenement  house    2  stories  and  bssemsnt 
(1  height  not  recorded) 

Comparing  conditions  in  this  ward  to-day  with  conditions  in  1864, 
we  find  that  the  number  of  tenement  houses  has  increased  in  that 
time  from  197  to  533,  or  170  per  cent ;  and  tliat  the  number  of  fami- 
lies living  in  tenement  houses  has  increased  from  1358  to  8988. 
The  average  number  of  families  to  each  house  has  remained  practi- 
cally stationary,  being  7  in  1864  and  7.39  in  1900.  The  tenement 
house  population  has  materially  increased,  being  4970  in  1864  and 
16,989  in  1900,  an  increase  of  221  per  cent,  while  the  average  num- 
ber of  persons  to  a  tenement  house  has  increased  from  25  to  80. 

SIXTEENTH  WARD 

The  sixteenth  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  14th  Street,  on 
the  east  by  Sixth  Avenue,  on  the  north  by  26th  Street,  and  on  the 
west  by  the  Hudson  River,  and  is  a  tenement  house  district.     It 
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contains  818  acres.  It  contains  1588  tenement  houses,  of  which  124 
are  rear  buildings.  In  these  tenement  houses  are  11,721  apartments, 
but  546  of  these  buildings  were  found  to  contain  a  number  of  vacant 
apartments,  the  total  number  of  such  vadEincies  in  the  entire  ward 
being  1140.  A  total  of  10,581  families  were  found  living  in  tene- 
ment houses,  comprising  a  population  of  48,467,  of  which  8641  were 
children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Taking  up  the  buildings  in  the  ward  in  detail,  we  find — 

1  tenement  house   11  stories  high 

21  tenement  houses  6  stories  high 
604  tenement  houses  6  stories  high 
661  tenement  houses  4  stories  high 
886  tenement  houses  8  stories  high 

11  tenement  houses  2  stories  and  basement 

Comparing  conditions  to-day  in  the  sixteenth  ward  with  conditions 
in  1864,  40  years  ago,  we  find  that  the  number  of  tenement  houses 
has  increased  from  1257  to  1533,  or  21  x)er  cent,  and  that  tlie  number 
of  families  living  in  such  buildings  has  increased  from  7088  in  1864 
to  10,581  in  1900,  and  the  average  number  of  families  to  each  house 
has  increased  from  5.67  to  6.9.  The  total  tenement  house  popu- 
lation has  increased  from  31,500  to  48,467,  or  88  per  cent,  while  the 
average  number  of  persons  to  each  tenement  house  has  increased 
from  25  in  1864  to  28.85  in  1900. 

SEVENTEENTH  WARD 

This  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  Rivington  Street,  on  the 
east  by  Avenue  B  and  Clinton  Street,  on  the  north  by  14th  Street, 
and  on  the  west  by  the  Bowery  and  Fourth  Avenue.  It  contains 
266  acres.  In  this  ward,  to-day,  there  are  2877  tenement  houses,  of 
which  268  are  rear  buildings.  In  these  2877  houses  there  are 
29,349  apartments;  but  705  buildings  were  found  to  contain  a  number 
of  vacant  apartments,  the  total  numlier  of  vacancies  of  this  kind  in 
the  entire  ward  being  1814.  There  were  found  28,085  families  living 
in  these  buildings,  comprising  a  population  of  114,559,  of  which 
18,519  were  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Taking  up  in  detail  the  buildings  in  the  ward,  we  find — 

1  tenement  house  7  stories  high 

260  tenement  houses  6  stories  high 

1803  tenement  houses  5  stories  high 

016  tenement  houses  4  stories  liigh 

803  tenement  houses  8  stories  high 

8  tenement  houses  2  stories  and  basement 

(12  height  not  recorded) 

Comparing  conditions  in  this  ward  to-day  with  conditions  40  years 
ago,  in  1864,  we  find  that  great  changes  have  taken  place.  The 
number  of  tenement  houses  in  the  ward  has  increased  from  1890  in 
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1864  to  2877  in  1900,  or  62  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  families 
living  in  such  buildings  has  increased  from  16,974  to  28,086,  and  the 
average  number  of  families  to  each  house  has  increased  from  8.88  to 
9.74.  The  tenement  house  population,  however,  has  increased  from 
68,766  to  114,669,  or  79  per  cent.  That  is,  while  the  number  of 
tenement  houses  has  increased  62  per  cent,  the  population  has  in- 
creased 79  per  cent,  and  the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  tenement 
house  has  increased  from  84.67  to  89.81. 

EIGHTEENTH  WARD 

This  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  14th  Street,  on  the  east  by 
the  East  River,  on  the  north  by  26th  Street,  and  on  the  west  by 
Sixth  Avenue.  It  contains  600  acres.  That  portion  of  the  ward 
east  of  Third  Avenue  is  a  distinctively  tenement  house  district ;  the 
rest  of  the  ward  is  given  up  to  business  and  residence.  We  find 
that  there  are  in  this  ward  1828  tenement  houses,  of  which  76  are 
rear  buildings.  In  these  1828  buildings  there  are  11,618  apartments; 
428  buildings,  however,  were  found  to  contain  a  number  of  vacant 
apartments,  the  total  number  of  such  vacancies  amounting  to  1012 
for  the  entire  ward.  There  were  found  10,601  families  living  in  tene- 
ment houses,  comprising  a  population  of  40,724,  of  which  4706  were 
children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Taking  up  in  detail  the  buildings  in  the  ward,  we  find — 

1  tenement  house   10  ttoriee  bigh 

1  tenement  honae     0  stories  hi^ 

2  tenement  houses   8  stories  high 
6  tenement  houses    7  stories  high 

80  tenement  houses  6  stories  high 
800  tenement  houses  6  stories  high 
478  tenement  houses  4  stories  high 

81  tenement  houses  8  stories  high 

2  tenement  houses   2  stories  sod  bassmtnt 
(28  height  not  recorded) 

Comparing  conditions  in  this  ward  to-day  with  conditions  in  1864, 
we  find  that  the  number  of  tenement  houses  has  increased  in  that 
time  from  886  to  1823,  or  68  per  cent,  and  the  number  of  families 
living  in  such  buildings  has  increased  from  7267  to  10,601,  while  the 
average  number  of  families  in  each  house  has  decreased  from  8.76  to 
7.98.  The  tenement  house  population,  however,  has  increased  from 
86,869  to  40,724,  or  13  per  cent,  although  the  average  number  of 
persons  to  a  tenement  house  has  decreased  from  42.86  to  80.78. 

NINETEENTH  WARD 

The  nineteenth  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  40th  Street,  on 
the  east  by  the  East  River,  on  the  north  by  86th  Street,  and  on  the 
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west  by  Sixth  Avenue,  and  a  continuation  of  the  line  of  Sixth 
Avenue  through  Central  Park.  It  contains  1851  acres.  That 
portion  of  the  ward  east  of  Third  Avenue  may  be  termed  a  distino- 
tively  tenement  house  district,  other  portions  of  the  ward  being  one 
of  the  residence  districts  of  the  city.  Great  changes  have  taken 
place  in  this  ward  in  the  last  40  years,  the  number  of  tenement 
houses  having  increased  from  671  to  6720.  We  find  that  there  are 
in  the  nineteenth  ward  6720  tenement  houses,  of  which  67  are  rear 
buildings.  In  these  6720  houses  there  are  61,492  apartments;  1909  of 
these  buildings,  however,  were  found  to  contain  a  number  of  vacant 
apartments  in  each,  the  total  number  of  such  vacancies  for  the  entire 
ward  being  8911.  In  this  ward  47,681  families  were  found  living  in 
tenement  houses,  comprising  a  population  of  208,816,  of  which 
24,794  were  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Taking  up  in  detail  the  buildings  in  the  ward,  we  find — 

1  tenement  hooae  10  stories  high 

8  tenement  houses   0  stories  high 

4  tenement  houses   8  stories  high 

17  tenement  houses  7  stories  high 

66  tenement  houses  0  stories  high 

2764  tenement  houses  6  stories  high 

2428  tenement  houses  4  stories  high 

410  tenement  houses   8  stories  high 

11  tenement  houses  2  stories  and  basement 

(80  height  not  recoided) 

Comparing  conditions  in  the  nineteeth  ward  to-day  with  condi- 
tions 40  years  ago,  we  find  that  the  number  of  tenement  houses  has 
increased  from  671  to  6720,  or  901  per  cent ;  the  number  of  families 
living  in  tenement  houses  has  increased  from  8682  to  47,681,  or  1210 
per  cent ;  while  the  average  number  of  families  to  a  house  has  in- 
creased from  6.6  to  8.81.  The  tenement  house  population  in  the 
ward  has  increased  from  16,067  to  208,816,  or  1168  per  cent,  wiiile 
the  number  of  people  to  each  tenement  house  has  increased  from 
28.14  to  86.68. 

TWENTIETH  WARD 

This  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  26th  Street,  on  the  east 
by  Sixth  Avenue,  on  the  north  by  40th  Street,  and  on  the  west  by 
the  Hudson  River.  It  contains  418.7  acres.  It  is  given  up  about 
equally  to  tenement  houses  and  to  business. 

In  the  ward  there  are  2791  tenement  houses,  of  which  299  are 
rear  buildings.  In  these  2791  houses  there  are  22,496  difiFerent 
apartments  ;  1046  of  such  buildings,  however,  were  found  to  contain 
a  number  of  vacant  apartments  in  each,  the  total  number  of  such 
vacancies  in  the  ward  amounting  to  2289.  There  were  found 
20,267  families  living  in  tenement  houses  in  this  ward,  comprising 
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%  population  of  79,782  peraons,  of  which  7680  were  children  under 
flye  years  of  age. 

Taking  up  in  detail  the  buildings  in  the  ward,  we  find  — 

1  tenement  hoose    7  stories  high 

6  tenement  houses  6  stories  high 

071  tenement  houses  6  stories  high 

1601  tenement  houses  4  stories  high 

208  tenement  houses  8  stories  high 

10  tenement  houses  8  stories  and  basement 

(4  height  not  recorded) 

Comparing  conditions  in  this  ward  to-day  with  conditions  in 
1864,  we  find  that  the  number  of  tenement  houses  has  increased  from 
1162  to  2791,  or  140  per  cent,  while  the  number  of  families  has 
increased  from  8844  to  20,257 ;  the  average  number  of  families  to  a 
house,  however,  has  practically  remained  stationary,  being  7.88  in 
1864,  and  7.26  at  the  present  time.  The  total  tenement  house 
population  has  increased  from  82,206  to  79,782,  or  147  per  cent,  while 
the  average  number  of  persons  to  a  house  has  increased  from  27.8 
to  28.66. 

TWENTY-FIRST  WARD 

This  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  26th  Street,'  on  the  east 
by  the  East  River,  on  the  north  by  40th  Street,  and  on  the  west 
by  Sixth  Avenue.  It  contains  880  acres.  That  portion  east 
of  Third  Avenue  is  distinctively  a  tenement  house  district,  the 
other  portion  of  the  ward  being  given  up  to  business  and  private 
residences.  We  find  in  the  ward  1449  tenement  houses,  of  which 
42  are  rear  buildings.  In  these  1449  houses  there  are  12,023  different 
apartments  ;  a  number  of  vacant  apartments  were  found  in  479  of 
these  buildings,  the  total  number  of  such  vacancies  in  the  ward 
amounting  to  1029.  There  were  found  10,994  families  living  in 
tenement  houses,  comprising  a  population  of  42,818,  of  which  4690 
were  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Taking  up  the  buildings  in  the  ward  in  detail,  we  find  — 

1  tenement  house    IS  stories  high 
1  tenement  house    11  stories  high 

1  tenement  house     0  stories  high 
6  tenement  houses    7  stories  high 

18  tenement  houses  S  stories  high 

696  tenement  houses  6  stories  high 

790  tenement  houses  4  stories  high 

22  tenement  houses  3  stories  high 

2  tenement  houses  2  stories  and  hssement 

(18  height  not  recorded) 

Comparing  conditions  in  the  twenty-first  ward  in  the  present 
year  with  conditions  40  years  ago,  we  find  that  the  number  of  tene- 
ment houses  has  increased  from  1026  to  1449,  or  41  per  cent ;  that  the 
VOL.  1  —  r 
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number  of  families  living  in  such  buildings  has  increased  from  7299 
in  1864  to  10,994  in  1900  ;  that  the  average  number  of  families  to  a 
house  has  practically  remained  stationary,  being  7  in  1864  and  7.68 
in  the  present  year.  The  tenement  house  population  of  the  ward 
has  increased  from  86,675  to  42,818,  or  17  per  cent. 


TWENTY-SECOND  WARD 

The  twenty-second  ward  is  bounded  on  the  south  by  40th 
Street,  on  the  east  by  Sixth  Avenue  and  a  continuation  of  the  line 
of  Sixth  Avenue  through  Central  Park,  on  the  north  by  86th 
Street,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Hudson  River.  It  contains  1681  acres. 
In  the  western  portion,  as  far  north  as  70th  Street,  will  be  found 
a  distinctively  tenement  house  district.  It  is  in  this  ward  that  the 
most  densely  populated  block  in  the  entire  city  is  to  be  found,  this 
block  being  located  at  61st  and  62d  Streets,  from  Tenth  to  Eleventh 
Avenues.  Great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  ward  in  tlie  past 
40  years.  To-day  there  are  in  the  ward  4454  tenement  houses,  of 
which  190  are  rear  buildings.  In  these  4454  tenement  houses 
there  are  45,219  different  apartments  ;  1985  of  these  buildingfs,  how- 
ever, were  found  to  contain  a  number  of  vacant  apartments  in  each, 
the  total  number  of  such  vacancies  in  the  entire  ward  being  4872. 
There  live  40,347  families  in  tenement  houses,  comprising  a  popula- 
tion of  182,508,  of  which  15,651  ai*e  children  under  five  years  of  age. 

Taking  up  in  detail  the  buildings  in  the  ward,  we  find  — 

2  tenement  houses  11  stories  high 

2  tenement  houses  10  stories  high 

0  tenement  houses   0  stories  high 

12  tenement  houses   8  stories  high 

62  tenement  houses   7  stories  high 

102  tenement  houses   6  stories  hig^ 
2,672  tenement  houses   6  stories  high 
1,270  tenement  houses   4  stories  high 
833  tenement  houses   3  stories  high 
42  tenement  houses   2  stories  and  basement 
(89  height  not  recorded) 

Comparing  tenement  house  conditions  in  this  ward  to-day  with 
conditions  in  1864,  we  find  that  the  number  of  tenement  houses 
has  increased  from  996  to  4454,  or  847  per  cent ;  that  the  number 
of  families  living  in  tenement  houses  has  increased  from  7714  in 
1864  to  40,847  in  1900 ;  that  the  average  number  of  families  living 
in  each  tenement  has  increased  from  7.5  in  1864  to  9.05  in  1900 ;  that 
the  tenement  house  population  has  increased  from  81,845  in  1864  to 
182,608  in  the  present  year,  or  478  per  cent.  That  is,  while  the 
number  of  tenement  houses  has  increased  847  per  cent  in  this  time, 
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the  tenement  house  population  has  increasofl  478  per  cent :  and  the 
average  number  of  persons  to  each  tenement  house  has  increased 
from  82  to  40.97. 

Reviewing  this  whole  subject,  we  find  that  in  the  Borough  of 
ICanhattan  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  last  40  years :  that 
the  total  number  of  tenement  houses  has  increased  from  15,611  to 
42,700,  or  176  per  cent ;  that  the  total  number  of  families  living  in 
tenement  houses  has  increased  from  110,868  to  867,461,  or  288  per 
cent ;  that  the  average  number  of  families  to  a  tenement  house  has 
increased  from  7.11  to  7.78;  that  the  total  tenement  house  popula- 
tion has  increased  from  480,368  to  1,585,000,  or  229  per  cent ;  and 
that  the  average  population  to  each  tenement  house  has  increased 
from  80.96  to  83.68. 

Considering  the  matter  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  height  of 
buildings,  we  find  that  in  the  year  1900  there  were  in  the  Borough 
of  Manhattan  the  following :  — 

1  tenement  home   IS  etoriee  high 

6  tenement  hoosee  11  stories  high 

4  tenement  hoosee  10  stories  high 

16  tenement  houses   9  stories  high 

20  tenement  houses  -8  stories  high 

237  tenement  houses    7  stories  high 

1,480  tenement  houses   6  stories  high 

21,037  tenement  houses    6  stories  high 

18,460  tenement  houses   4  stories  high 

6,003  tenement  houses   8  stories  high 

146  tenement  houses   2  stories  ai^  hMement 

(878  height  not  recorded) 

Or,  putting  it  in  another  way:  8|  per  cent  are  6  stories  in  height; 
61  per  cent  are  5  stories  in  height;  81|  per  cent  are  4  stories  in 
height;  11^  per  cent  are  8  stories  in  height. 

Viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  number  of  apartments  in 
each  house,  we  find  that  tliere  are  to-day  in  the  Borough  of  Manhat- 
tan 81,219  tenement  houses  containing  5  apartments  and  over  in 
each  house;  28,521  tenement  houses  containing  6  apartments  and 
over;  24,274  tenement  houses  containing  8  apartments  and  over; 
18,618  tenement  houses  containing  10  apartments  and  over;  9817 
tenement  houses  containing  15  apartments  and  over ;  4050  tenement 
houses  containing  20  apartments  and  over;  122  tenement  houses 
containing  30  apartments  and  over  ;  84  tenement  houses  containing 
40  apartments  and  over ;  and  8  tenement  houses  containing  60  apart- 
ments and  over. 

Considering  the  question  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  number 
of  occupants  in  each  house  instead  of  the  number  of  apartments  or 
families,  we  find  the  following  facts :  that  there  are  40,644  tenement 
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houses  containing  10  and  more  persons  in  eaoh  house ;  80,548  tene- 
ment houses  containing  20  and  more  persons  in  each  house ;  22,996 
tenement  houses  containing  80  and  more  persons  in  each  house; 
16,047  tenement  houses  containing  40  and  more  persons  in  each 
house ;  10,191  tenement  houses  containing  60  and  more  persons  in 
each  house ;  6944  tenement  houses  containing  60  and  more  persons 
in  each  house ;  4888  tenement  houses  containing  70  and  more  per- 
sons in  each  house ;  8888  tenement  houses  containing  80  and  more 
persons  in  each  house ;  2027  tenement  houses  containing  90  and  more 
I>ersons  in  each  house;  1087  tenement  houses  containing  100  and 
more  persons  in  each  house;  147  tenement  houses  containing  125 
and  more  persons  in  each  house;  48  tenement  houses  containing 
150  and  more  persons  in  each  house ;  15  tenement  houses  containing 
175  and  more  persons  in  each  house;  5  tenement  houses  contain- 
ing 200  and  more  persons  in  each  house;  and  1  tenement  house 
containing  more  than  225  persons. 

We  also  find  that  to-day  there  are,  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan, 
42,700  tenement  houses,  of  which  2124  are  rear  tenements,  that 
these  42,700  tenement  houses  contain  404,185  apartments,  and  that 
in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  there  are  14,878  difiFerent  tenement 
houses  containing  a  number  of  vacant  apartments ;  that  is,  85  per 
cent  of  all  the  tenement  houses  have  vacancies.  And  further,  that 
the  total  number  of  vacancies  in  the  Borough  is  86,674  apartments, 
or  over  9  i>er  cent  of  the  entire  number.  It  appears  also  that 
867,461  families  live  in  tenement  houses  on  the  Island  of  Manhattan, 
comprising  a  population  of  1,585,000  persons,  of  which  188,470  are 
children  under  five  years  of  age.  The  tables  appended  to  this  report 
show  in  detail  all  these  facts,  not  only  for  the  entire  Borough  of 
Manhattan,  but  for  each  ward  in  the  borough.  These  statistics 
have  been  prepared  from  data  contained  in  the  original  records  of 
tlie  Department  of  Health,  obtained  by  the  Sanitary  Squad,  in  their 
semiannual  census  of  the  tenement  houses,  made  during  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year  1900.  In  this  census  the  sanitary  policemen 
record  the  following  facts:  the  height  of  the  building  in  stories; 
its  address  by  street  and  number;  the  name  and  address  of  the 
owner  or  agent ;  the  number  of  families  in  the  building  at  the  time 
of  their  visit;  the  number  of  vacant  apartments;  the  number  of 
occupants  over  five  years  of  age ;  the  number  of  occupants  under 
five  years  of  age.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  information 
recorded  by  the  sanitary  policemen  is  on  the  whole  accurate.  The 
compilation  of  these  statistics  is  entirely  accurate,  as  will  be  found 
by  any  person  who  cares  to  check  them  in  all  their  details.  The 
information  in  regard  to  tenement  houses  in  this  city  in  1864  is 
taken  from  the  report  of  the  Council  of  Hygiene  of  the  Citizens* 
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Aasociation,  this  being  the  first  statistical  inquiry  of  New  York*s 
tenement  houses* 

It  was  originally  planned  to  make  a  similar  analysis  and  statisti- 
cal investigation  of  the  tenement  houses  in  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn, 
Queens,  and  Richmond.  With  the  time  and  means  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Commission,  however,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  make  such 
a  study.  The  statistics  of  tenement  houses  in  these  latter  boroughs 
are  obtained  from  the  Department  of  Health,  being  the  results  of 
their  census  made  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  1900. 
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NEW  YORK'S  TENEMENT  HOUSES,  MANHATTAN— 1900 
GENERAL  STATISTICS 
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A  COMPARATIVB  TABLE  OF  NEW  TORE'S  TENEMENT  HOUSES 
MANHATTAN— 1864  AND   1000 
Tabui  No.  2 
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A  COBIFARATiyE  TABLE  OF  NEW  TORK'S  TENEMENT  HOUSES 
MANHATTAN  — 1864  AND   1000 
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244  THE  NON-ENFORCEMENT  OF  THE 

hattan,  and  all  of  the  buildings  upon  the  list  furnished  by  the 
Department  of  Buildings  were  examined,  being  701  in  all.  Of  these 
701  new  tenement  houses  in  course  of  construction,  in  28  cases  no 
information  was  obtainable  at  the  time  of  the  inspectors*  visit,  the 
work  on  the  buildings  not  having  sufficiently  progressed.  In  2 
cases  the  buildings  upon  examination  were  found  not  to  be  tene- 
ment houses,  and  in  the  case  of  21  buildings,  owing  to  the  condition 
of  the  work  at  the  time,  sufficient  information  could  not  be  obtained 
to  determine  whether  the  laws  were  being  enforced  or  not. 

Of  the  remaining  650  buildings,  817  of  these  were  found  to  be 
better-class  apartment  houses  and  therefore  not  to  the  same  extent 
within  the  purpose  of  this  investigation.  These  apartment  houses 
were  just  as  thoroughly  inspected,  however,  as  the  other  buildings, 
and  the  same  information  obtained.  It  has  not  been  thought  neces- 
sary, however,  to  tabulate  the  results  in  the  case  of  these  buildings. 

Of  the  remaining  888  tenement  houses  inspected,  only  15  tene- 
ment houses,  or  4  per  cent  of  all,  were  found  where  there  were  no 
violations  of  the  tenement  house  law.  In  one  house  were  found  as 
many  as  18  different  violations  of  the  law,  in  another  house  9  different 
violations,  in  7  houses  8  different  violations  in  each,  in  2  houses  7 
different  violations,  in  21  houses  6  different  violations,  in  46  houses 
5  different  violations,  in  57  houses  4  different  violations,  in  56 
houses  8  different  violations,  in  74  houses  2  violations,  and  in  58 
houses  1  violation  in  each,  making  a  total  of  1045  violations  in 
818  houses. 

/     The  most  important  provision  of  the  tenement  house  law  is  that 
/ih  regard  to  light  and  ventilation,  providing  that  only^5_per_c^nt 
.%al^the  .ftrea  qf_the  lot  may  be  occupied  by  a  Dew^tenement  house. 
>  The   Commissioner  of   Buildings,  however,  is  given  discretionary 
power  to  permit  as  much  as  75  per  cent  of  the  lot  to  be  occupied, 
where  in  his  opinion  the  light  and  ventilation  of  the  building  is 
materially  improved.     It  is  questionable  wlietlier  this  discretionary 
power  applies  to  new  tenement  houses  or  is  limited  solely  to  altera- 
tions to  existing  buildings  ;  at  any  rate,  the  practice  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Buildings  has  been  to  rule  that  this  applies  to  new  tenement 
houses.     This  provision,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  corner  tene- 
ment houses,  but  solely  to  those  on  interior  lots,  and  in  no  case  is 
more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  lot  permitted  to  be  occupied. 

Out  of  286  tenements  inspected  where  this  information  was  ob- 
tainable, 284,  or  99  per  cent,  covered  more  than  65  per  cent  of  the 
lot ;  276  tenement  houses,  or  96  per  cent,  covered  more  than  70  per 
cent  of  the  lot ;  90  tenement  houses,  or  82  per  cent,  covered  exactly 
75  per  cent  of  the  lot ;  and  88  tenement  houses,  or  81  per  cent,  cov- 
ered  more  than   75   per  cent   of   the  lot  (the  extreme   maximum 
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aathorized  by  law  in  any  oaao).     And  29  tenements,  or  10  per  centi 
covered  80  per  cent  of  the  lot  and  over. 

The  following  detailed  list  shows  just  what  percentages  of  the 
lot  were  occupied  in  the  difiFerent  cases :  — 

PSBOBITTAOM  OP  LoTt  OOOUFIBD  OV   IlTTBBIOB  LOTt 

1  ballding  oocnpM  07  per  cent  of  the  lot 
1  bailding  oocapied  87  per  cent  of  Uie  lot 
6  bnildingi  oocnpied  86  per  cent  of  the  lot 

1  bailding  occupied  84  per  cent  of  the  lot 

2  bnildingi  occupied  88  per  cent  of  the  lot 

6  buildingp  occupied  83  per  cent  of  the  lot 
13  buildingp  occupied  80  per  cent  of  the  lot 

4  buildingn  occupied  70  per  cent  of  the  lot 

7  buildings  occupied  78  per  cent  of  the  lot 
SI  buildingn  occupied  77  per  cent  of  the  lot 
87  buildings  occupied  76  per  cent  of  the  lot 
00  buildings  occupied  76  per  cent  of  the  lot 
78  buildings  occupied  74  per  cent  of  the  lot 
17  buildings  occupied  78  per  cent  of  the  lot 

2  buildings  occupied  72  per  cent  of  the  lot 

1  building  occupied  71  per  cent  of  the  lot 

8  buildings  occupied  60  per  cent  of  the  lot 

2  buildings  occupied  68  per  cent  of  the  lot 
8  build ings  oocapied  67  per  cent  of  the  lot 

These  did  not  include  any  tenements  which  ran  throagh  from 
one  street  to  another  street,  of  which  there  were  7.  In  all  of  these 
cases  the  tenements  covered  over  88  per  cent  of  the  lot,  although  the 
law  makes  no  distinction  in  reference  to  buildings  of  this  kind^  nor 
has  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings  any  discretion  in  such  oases  to 
permit  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  lot  to  be  occupied. 

BoiLDoros  Bumrnro  tbbouoh  fbom  Ohb  Stbbbt  to  Abothbb  Sraaar 

1  building  occupied  06  per  cent 

1  building  occupied  06  per  cent 

2  buildings  occupied  02  per  cent 
1  building  occupied  00  per  cent 
1  building  occupied  87  per  cent 
1  bailding  occupied  84  per  cent 

In  reference  to  tenement  houses  on  comer  lots,  in  only  8  cases 
was  more  than  92  per  cent  of  the  lot  covered,  the  maximum  aathor- 
ized by  law. 

The  law  prescribes  that  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings  shall  have 
power  to  make  regulations  as  to  the  size  of  air  shafts.  Acting  under 
this  power  the  Commissioner  of  Buildings  has  made  the  regulation 
that  above  the  fifth  story  air  shafts  shall  increase  in  width  4  inches 
at  each  story.  Out  of  172  new  tenement  houses,  in  62  cases,  or  86 
per  cent,  these  air  shafts  were  not  increased  above  the  fifth  story  as 
required.  In  10  buildings  the  air  shafts  were  even  less  than  2  feel 
4  inches  in  width,  the  minimum  required  by  law. 
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Ik  order  to  ascertain  how  far  the  evils  of  our  tenement  hoases 
were  due  to  the  defects  of  the  existing  law  or  to  its  non-enforcement, 
the  Tenement  House  Commission  caused  to  be  made  a  number  of 
inspections  of  the  tenement  houses  in  actual  course  of  construction 
throughout  the  different  boroughs  of  the  city.  Lists  of  all  the 
tenement  houses  in  course  of  construction  were  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Buildings  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  and  the  work 
of  inspecting  these  houses  was  commenced  on  July  28.  Expert 
inspectors  were  hired,  who  were  in  every  case  practical  men,  either 
architects  or  builders  of  considerable  experience.  In  every  case 
each  inspection  was  made  by  two  men,  so  that  all  facts  might  be 
accurately  recorded,  and  each  report  was  signed  by  both  inspectors. 
An  inquiry  blank  (a  copy  of  which  will  be  found  in  Appendix 
No.  X)  was  used  in  making  this  investigation,  and  in  every  case  the 
inspectors  were  required  to  make  a  plan  of  the  typical  floor  of  the 
tenement  house,  showing  the  unoccupied  area  and  the  arrangement 
and  measurements  of  all  shafts  and  courts,  and  also  the  building.  Jhis 
examination  was  made  with  the  sole  purpose  of  ascertaining  the 
facts,  and  the  inspectors' were  hot  instructed  to  find  violations  of  the 
teifiJl??'  W2re_theyinforjned_what  the  purpose  of,  the,  inquiry  was_ 
beyond  the  statement  that  they  were  to  report  upon  the  information^ 
iwkedjor  in  the  inquiry  blank.  As  will  be  seen  from  a  study  of  this 
blank,  it  was  not  attempted  to  see  whether  the  tenement  house  laws 
were  being  enforced  in  all  particulars,  but  only  the  most  important 
ones,  nor  were  the  general  questions  of  the  structural  side  of  the  law 
gone  into,  but  only  those  parts  of  the  law  that  pertained  especially  to 
tenement  houses.     In  all  <  1044  dew  tenement  houses  were  inspected. 

MANHATTAN 

The  work   in  the  Borough   of   Manhattan  was  commenced  on 
July  28,  and   stopped   on   September  11,  and  was  again  resumed 
on   September   25,  being   completed   on  October  1.     Three  differ- 
ent groups  of  inspectors  were  employed  in  the   Borough  of  Man- 
Ma 
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The  law  requires  in  the  case  of  new  tenement  houses  on  a  comer 
lot  that  a  yard  space  of  5  feet  shall  be  left  at  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing. Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Charter  this  yard  space  was 
required  only  above  the  first  story.  In  the  Charter  the  words 
**  above  the  first  story "  were  omitted,  thus  requiring  a  yard  space 
throughout  the  entire  height  of  the  building.  Out  of  the  40  new 
tenement  houses  located  on  corner  lots,  in  24  buildings,  or  60  per 
cent,  no  yard  space  was  left  upon  the  ground  floor,  as  required  by 
law,  and  in  11  buildings,  or  27  per  cent,  the  yard  space  was  less 
than  5  feet,  as  required  by  the  Charter. 

THE  BRONX 

•  In  the  Borough  of  the  Bronx,  201  new  tenement  houses  were 
inspected,  about  half  of  the  total  number  in  course  of  construction. 
The  work  of  inspection  in  this  Borough  was  commenced  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  and  ended  on  October  10.  Out  of  the  201  buildings 
inspected,  16  buildings  were  found  upon  examination  not  to  be 
tenement  houses,  and  in  81  cases  sufficient  information  was  not 
obtainable  at  the  time  of  the  visit  by  the  inspectors,  owing  to  the 
condition  of  work  upon  the  building^,  to  determine  whether  the  law 
was  being  enforced  or  not.  Out  of  these  154  tenement  houses  there 
were  no  houses  without  some  violation  of  the  tenement  house  law. 
In  7  houses  were  found  as  many  as  10  different  violations  of  the 
law,  in  18  houses  9  different  violations  of  the  law,  in  80  houses  8 
different  violations  of  the  law,  in  81  houses  7  different  violations  of 
the  law,  in  88  houses  6  different  violations  of  the  law,  in  20  houses 

5  different  violations  of  the  law,  in  18  houses  4  different  violations 
of  the  law,  and  in  7  houses  8  different  violations  of  the  law,  making 
a  total  of  1015  violations  in  154  tenement  houses,  or  an  average  of 

6  violations  to  each  house. 

In  regard  to  tlie  percentage  of  the  lot  perniittod  to  be  occupied, 
out  of  189  tenement  houses  located  on  lots  which  were  not  corner 
lots,  110,  or  80  per  cent,  occupied  more  than  65  per  cent  of  the  lot ; 
62  houses,  or  44  per  cent,  occupied  70  per  cent  or  over  of  the  area 
of  the  lot ;  29  houses,  or  20  per  cent,  occupied  just  75  per  cent  of 
the  area  of  the  lot ;  and  6  buildings,  or  4  per  cent,  occupied  over  75 
per  cent  of  the  lot,  the  extreme  maximum  permitted  by  law. 

PBROBITTAOBt  Or  LOTS  OCOUPIBD  OH  ImTBBIOB  LoTS 

1  bailding  occupied  77  per  cent  of  the  lot 

6  buildings  occupied  76  per  cent  of  the  lot 
29  buildings  occupied  76  per  cent  of  the  lot 

7  buildings  occupied  74  per  cent  of  the  lot 
6  buildings  occupied  78  per  cent  of  the  lot 
6  buildings  occupied  72  per  cent  of  the  lot 
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2  baildlngi  oeenpled  71  per  cent  of  the  lot 

0  baUdingB  oocapied  70  per  cent  of  the  lot 
11  hulldiDgs  occupied  60  per  cent  of  the  lot 
14  baildinge  occupied  08  per  cent  of  the  lot 
23  buildingii  occupied  67  per  cent  of  the  lot 

1  building    occupied  66  per  cent  of  the  lot 
4  buildings  occupied  64  per  cent  of  the  lot 

10  buildings  occupied  68  per  cent  of  the  lot 
8  buildings  occupied  62  per  cent  of  the  lot 
8  buildings  uccupiod  60  per  cent  of  the  lot 
4  buildings  occupied  66  per  cent  of  the  lot 
1  building   occupied  64  per  cent  of  the  lot 

1  building   occupied  60  per  cent  of  the  lot 

2  buildlDgt  occupied  40  per  cent  of  the  lot 

Fifteen  of  these  new  buildings  were  located  on  comer  lots  and 
in  all  cases  the  law  in  this  respect  was  complied  with. 

In  regard  to  the  size  of  air  shafts,  in  three  cases  these  shafts 
were  even  less  than  the  minimum  of  2  feet  4  inches  in  width,  pre- 
scribed by  law.  As  none  of  the  buildings  examined  in  the  Bronx 
was  over  6  stories  in  height,  there  was  no  opportunity  of  violating 
the  requirements  of  the  Building  Department  that  the  width  of  such 
shafts  shall  increase  4  inches  at  each  story  above  the  fifth  story. 

Of  180  buildings  where  the  basements  were  arranged  for  living 
purposes  it  was  found  that  in  9  buildings,  or  7  per  cent,  the  height  of 
the  rooms  was  loss  than  the  minimum  of  8  feet  required  by  the  regula- 
tions of  the  Building  Department.  In  all  cases  the  living  rooms  in 
basements  had  windows  opening  upon  an  area,  as  required  by  law, 
and  in  no  case  was  the  ceiling  in  these  basement  rooms  less  than  2  feet 
above  the  curb  level.  Out  of  154  buildings,  in  124  the  cellar  floors 
were  found  to  be  concreted,  and  in  the  other  80  buildings  the  floors 
had  not  been  concreted  at  the  time  of  the  inspection. 

Out  of  138  tenement  houses  over  8  stories  and  basement  in 
height,  in  136  buildings,  or  98  per  cent,  the  floors  of  the  public  halls 
and  also  the  entire  stairs  were  constructed  entirely  of  wood  instead 
of  slow-burning  or  fireproof  material. 

In  addition,  out  of  89  buildings  5  stories  in  height,  where  the 
law  provides  that  the  public  halls  and  stairs  shall  be  not  only 
slow-burning  but  absolutely  fireproof,  i.e.  iron  with  fireproof  floor- 
ing and  metal  or  stone  treads,  in  87  cases,  or  95  per  cent,  the  stairs 
were  wood. 

Out  of  154  buildings,  in  150  cases,  or  98  per  cent,  the  stairs  were 
enclosed  with  wooden  partitions  instead  of  fireproof  material  as  re- 
quired by  law. 

The  law  requires  that  the  stairs  leading  to  the  cellar  shall,  where 
practicable,  be  located  outside  of  the  building,  and  that  when  located 
inside  of  the  building  they  shall  be  enclosed  with  brick  walls,  and 
be  provided  with  fireproof  self-closing  doors  at  the  top  and  bottom. 
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In  the  89  buildings  where  the  cellar  stairs  were  inside  of  the  build- 
ing all  the  stairs  were  enclosed  in  brick  walls.  In  no  case  were 
there  fireproof  self-closing  doors  at  both  top  and  bottom,  i.e.  this  part 
of  the  law  was  violated  in  every  case.  In  80  buildings  no  doors  had 
been  provided  at  the  time  of  the  inspection;  8  of  these  buildings 
were  completed ;  in  21  buildings  there  were  wooden  doors  at  the  top 
and  no  doors  at  the  bottom,  and  in  88  cases  there  were  iron  doors  at 
the  bottom  and  wooden  doors  at  the  top. 

The  law  requires  that  wherever  a  dumb-waiter  shaft  extends 
through  more  than  three  stories  in  a  residence  building  the  shaft 
shall  be  constructed  fireproof,  with  fireproof  self-closing  doors  at  all 
openings,  and  especially  that  in  the  cellar  there  shall  be  fireproof 
self-closing  doors. 

In  102  buildings,  or  66  per  cent,  there  were  fireproof  doors  pro- 
vided in  the  cellar  to  the  openings  of  the  dumb-waiter  shafts  ;  in  88 
buildings,  or  24  per  cent,  doors  had  not  been  provided  ;  in  14  build- 
ings there  were  openings  but  no  doors,  and  the  buildings  were 
occupied,  i.e.  in  83  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  openings  in  the  cellar 
were  without  fireproof  doors ;  in  18  buildings,  or  8  per  cent,  the 
doors  were  self-closing,  in  92  per  cent  of  the  cases  the  doors  were 
not  self-closing  as  required  by  law.  The  law  also  requires  that 
these  dumb-waiter  doors  on  the  other  floors  of  the  building  shall 
be  self-closing,  so  that  they  cannot  be  left  open  and  thus  allow  fire  to 
spread  through  the  building.  Out  of  154  buildings  there  was  not 
one  building  where  these  dumb-waiter  doors  were  self-closing. 

The  law  also  provides  that  in  all  tenement  houses  6  stories  or 
over  in  height,  or  having  4  stories  and  a  basement  above  a  cellar, 
the  first  tier  of  beams  above  the  cellar  shall  be  of  iron  with  fireproof 
flooring ;  188  buildings  out  of  the  154  buildings  examined  were 
over  4  stories  in  height ;  99  buildings  were  4  stories  and  basement, 
and  89  buildings  were  5  stories.  Out  of  these  89  buildings  5  stories 
in  heiglit,  in  21  cases,  or  54  per  cent,  tlie  first  tier  of  beams  was  con- 
structed of  wood ;  out  of  the  99  buildings  4  stories  and  basement  in 
height,  in  83  buildings,  or  83  per  cent,  the  beams  were  of  wood 
instead  of  being  fireproof,  i.e.  out  of  138  buildings  where  the  beams 
by  law  were  required  to  be  fireproof,  in  104  cases,  or  74  per  cent, 
this  provision  of  the  law  was  violated. 

The  law  in  regard  to  having  one  water-closet  for  every  2 
families,  or  fraction  thereof,  was  found  to  be  observed  in  every 
case.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  147  cases,  or  95  per  cent  of 
all,  each  family  was  provided  with  its  own  individual  water-closet, 
although  the  law  only  requires  one  water-closet  for  every  2  fami- 
lies. The  law  requiring  every  water-closet  to  be  ventilated  to  the 
outer  air  or  to  an  air  shaft  was  found  to  be  observed  in  every  case. 
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Out  of  164  buildings,  in  80  caaes,  or  60  per  cent,  the  floom  of  the 
water-closet  compartment  were  not  waterproof,  as  required  by  law. 

The  law  requires  that  the  halls  in  all  new  tenement  houses  shall 
have  a  window  opening  directly  to  the  outer  air.  In  86  cases  out 
of  164,  or  66  per  cent,  the  halls  had  no  windows  to  the  outer  air,  in 
direct  violation  of  the  law.  In  the  case  of  189  buildings  situated  on 
interior  lots  in  no  case  was  any  violation  of  the  law  found  in  regard 
to  the  requirement  that  the  yard  space  at  the  rear  of  the  building 
shall  be  10  feet  in  depth ;  and  in  only  two  cases  out  of  fifteen  was 
there  a  violation  of  the  requirement  that  a  space  of  6  feet  shall  be 
left  at  the  rear  of  a  comer  tenement  house,  such  space  to  extend 
from  the  ground  upward. 

In  21  buildings,  or  14  per  cent,  the  shafts  provided  to  light 
and  ventilate  living  rooms  were  less  than  26  square  feet,  the  mini- 
mum  required  by  law;  9  of  these  buildings  were  8  stories  and 
basement  in  height,  and  12  of  the  buildings  were  over  4  stories 
in  height.  These  small  shafts  were  generally  of  an  area  about 
10  square  feet.  In  4  buildings  there  were  found  a  number  of 
dark  rooms  in  each  building  with  no  light  or  ventilation  to  the 
outer  air  whatsoever,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Charter.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  that  out  of  the  164  tenement  houses  examined 
in  the  Bronx,  in  137  cases,  or  90  per  cent  of  all,  a  private  bath  was 
provided  for  each  family,  and  tliat  in  the  cases  where  there  were  no 
private  baths  there  were  also  no  private  water-closets,  but  the  water- 
closets  were  used  in  common  by  as  many  as  two  families. 

BROOKLYN 

In  Brooklyn  98  tenement  houses  were  inspected.  In  10  cases  no 
information  was  obtainable,  as  the  buildings  had  not  progressed  suffi- 
ciently. The  work  in  Brookljm  started  on  October  2,  and  ended 
on  October  10.  Out  of  these  88  tenement  houses  there  were  no 
houses  without  some  violation  of  the  tenement  house  law.  In  S 
buildings  were  found  as  many  as  19  different  violations  of  the  law, 
in  12  buildings  16  different  violations  of  the  law,  in  1  building  18 
different  violations  of  the  law,  in  1  building  11  different  violations 
of  the  law,  in  6  buildings  9  different  violations  of  the  law,  in  4 
buildings  8  different  violations  of  the  law,  in  11  buildings  7  different 
violations  of  the  law,  in  10  buildings  6  different  violations  of  the 
law,  in  20  buildings  6  different  violations  of  the  law,  and  in  16 
buildings  4  different  violations  of  the  law,  making  a  total  of  626 
violations  in  88  tenement  houses. 

Of  the  88  buildings  inspected,  81  houses  were  situated  on  in- 
terior lots ;  60  of  these,  or  68  per  cent,  occupied  over  66  per  cant 
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of  the  lot,  while  84,  or  42  per  cent,  oocupied  70  per  cent  of  the 
lot  and  over,  and  7,  or  9  per  cent,  occupied  over  75  per  cent  of 
the  lot,  the  maximum  allowed  by  law  under  any  circumstances. 

FBR0XXTAOB8  OV  LOTS  OOOUFUD  OM  IXTBRIOR  LOTf 

1  building  oocupied  88  per  cent  of  the  lot 

2  boildingB  occupied  82  per  cent  of  the  lot 
8  buildings  occupied  81  per  cent  of  the  lot 

1  building  occupied  76  per  cent  of  the  lot 
8  buildings  occupied  74  per  cent  of  the  lot 
6  buildings  occupied  78  per  cent  of  the  lot 
4  buildings  occupied  72  per  cent  of  the  lot 
8  buildings  occupied  71  per  cent  of  Uie  lot 

12  buildings  occupied  70  per  cent  of  Uie  lot 

2  buildings  occupied  69  per  cent  of  the  lot 
14  buildings  occupied  67  per  cent  of  the  lot 

4  buildings  occupied  65  per  cent  of  the  lot 
2  buildings  occupied  08  per  cent  of  the  lot 

0  buildings  occupied  62  per  cent  of  the  lot 
2  buildings  occupied  60  per  cent  of  the  lot 
6  buildings  occupied  60  per  cent  of  the  lot 
4  buildings  occupied  66  per  cent  of  the  lot 
4  buildings  occupied  68  per  cent  of  the  lot 

1  building  occupied  61  per  cent  of  the  lot 

The  2  buildings  located  on  comer  lots  occupied  no  more  than  the 
amount  authorized  by  law,  namely  92  per  cent. 

As  there  were  no  buildings  over  5  stories  high,  there  could  be  no 
violations  of  the  law  requiring  the  air  shafts  to  be  increased  4  inches 
in  width  at  each  story  above  the  fifth  story. 

The  tenement  house  law  requires  that  every  room  in  a  new  tene- 
ment house  shall  have  a  window  opening  directly  to  the  outer  air, 
and  prohibits  any  air  shafts  less  than  25  square  feet  in  area  as  a 
means  of  ventilating  any  such  room ;  and  also  prohibits  any  such 
air  shaft  from  being  roofed  over,  it  not  being  considered  outer  air 
under  such  circumstances.  Out  of  83  new  tenement  houses,  in  52 
cases,  or  62  per  cent  of  all,  the  rooms  had  no  windows  to  the  outer 
air,  but  secured  their  sole  light  and  ventilation  from  small  enclosed 
air  shafts  about  2  feet  by  4  feet,  or  8  square  feet  in  area,  and  covered 
over  at  the  top  with  a  roof  or  skylight,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
law. 

In  9  buildings  out  of  the  88,  the  basements  were  divided  into  rooms 
for  living  purposes,  and  in  6  cases  out  of  these  9,  or  66  per  cent,  the 
height  of  such  rooms  was  less  than  8  feet,  the  minimum  required  by 
the  Building  Department  regulations,  and  in  1  case  the  ceiling  of 
such  living  room  was  level  with  the  curb  instead  of  2  feet  above  the 
curb. 

The  tenement  house  laws  require  that  in  new  tenement  houses 
the  halls  shall  have  windows  opening  to  the  outer  air.  Out  of  88 
new  tenement  houses,  in  58  cases,  or  70  per  cent  of  all,  the  halls  had 
no  windows  to  the  outer  air. 
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The  law  requires  that  in  new  tenement  houses  oyer  8  stories  and 
cellar  in  height,  the  floors  of  public  halls  shall  be  constructed  of 
slow-burning  or  fireproof  material.  Out  of  44  new  tenements  of 
this  kind,  in  29  cases,  or  66  per  cent  of  all,  the  floors  of  the  public 
halls  were  constructed  of  wood. 

The  law  also  requires  in  new  tenements  of  this  class  (i.«.  new 
tenements  over  8  stories  and  cellar  in  height)  that  the  stairs  shall  be 
slow-burning  or  fireproof.  Out  of  44  new  tenements,  44,  or  100 
per  cent  of  all,  had  the  stairs  constructed  of  wood  instead  of  slow- 
burning  or  fireproof  material. 

The  same  law  requires  that  such  stairs  shall  be  enclosed  with 
walls  of  slow-burning  or  fireproof  construction.  Out  of  44  new 
tenement  houses  of  this  kind,  in  81,  or  70  per  cent,  the  stairs  were 
enclosed  by  wooden  stud  partitions. 

The  law  in  regard  to  the  construction  of  cellar  stairs  requires 
that  if  possible  the  stairs  shall  be  located  outside  of  the  tenement 
house,  but  if  they  are  located  inside  they  shall  be  enclosed  with  brick 
walls  and  provided  with  fireproof  self-closing  doors  at  the  top  and 
bottom.  Out  of  79  new  tenement  houses  where  the  cellar  stairs 
were  inside  the  building,  in  27  cases,  or  84  per  cent  of  all,  the  cellar 
stairs  were  not  enclosed  with  brick  walls ;  in  25  cases,  or  81  per 
cent  of  all,  there  were  no  fireproof  doors  at  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  cellar  stairs,  and  in  67  cases,  or  85  per  cent  of  all,  these  doors 
were  not  self-closing. 

Of  the  83  buildings  examined,  in  8  there  were  no  dumb-waiter 
shafts  in  the  buildings,  and  in  9  buildings  the  buildings  themselves 
were  of  wood  and  fireproof  dumb-waiter  shafts  were  not  required. 
Of  the  remaining  66  buildings,  in  25  cases  the  buildings  were  only 
8  stories  and  cellar  in  height,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  under 
such  circumstances  the  shafts  had  to  be  constructed  fireproof  ;  as  a 
matter  of  fact  22  of  these  shafts,  or  88  per  cent,  were  constructed 
of  wood ;  the  remaining  41  buildings  were  4  stories  and  cellar  in 
height  and  over,  of  these  in  5  cases,  or  12  per  cent,  the  dumb-waiter 
shafts  were  not  fireproof,  as  required  by  law. 

Out  of  88  buildings,  8  buildings,  or  8  per  cent,  were  found  to 
contain  living  rooms  of  a  less  size  than  600  cubic  feet,  the  minimum 
allowed  by  law. 

Of  the  28  buildings  5  stories  in  height,  or  having  4  stories  and 
a  basement  above  a  cellar,  in  18  cases,  or  56  per  cent,  the  first 
tier  of  beams  was  constructed  of  wood,  instead  of  being  fireproof 
as  required  by  law.  The  provision  of  the  law  requiring  one  water- 
closet  for  every  2  families  was  found  to  be  observed  in  every  case, 
as  were  the  other  requireiftents  of  the  law  that  the  water-closet  shall 
have  windows  opening  to  the  outer  air.     One  instance  was  founds 
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however,  where  the  water-closet  accommodations  for  a  new  tene- 
ment house  were  placed  in  the  yard,  in  direct  violation  of  the  law. 
In  5  cases,  or  6  per  cent,  out  of  80  the  floors  of  the  water-closet 
compartments  were  not  waterproof,  as  required  by  law.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  in  74  of  the  buildings,  or  90  per  cent  of  all,  a 
private  water-closet  was  provided  for  each  family. 

QUEENS 

In  the  Borough  of  Queens  49  tenement  houses,  or  the  entire 
number  under  construction,  were  inspected.  Upon  examination  8 
buildings  were  found  not  to  be  tenement  houses,  and  in  8  cases  no 
information  was  obtainable.  Out  of  the  38  tenement  houses  there 
were  no  houses  without  some  violation  of  the  tenement  house  law. 
In  2  buildings  were  found  as  many  as  11  different  violations  of  the 
law,  in  2  buildings  were  found  10  different  violations  of  the  law,  in 
8  buildings  were  found  8  different  violations  of  the  law,  in  6  build- 
ings were  found  7  different  violations  of  the  law,  in  7  buildings  were 
found  6  different  violations  of  the  law,  in  7  buildings  were  found 
5  different  violations  of  the  law,  in  6  buildings  were  found  4  different 
violations  of  the  law,  in  1  building  were  found  3  different  violations 
of  the  law,  in  8  buildings  2  different  violations  of  the  law,  and  in  1 
case  only  1  violation  of  the  law,  making  a  total  of  219  violations  in 
88  tenement  houses. 

Of  the  88  new  tenement  houses  inspected,  6  of  these,  or  16  per 
cent,  occupied  over  65  per  cent  of  the  area  of  the  lot. 

Pbrobntaobs  of  Lots  ogoupisd  on  Intbrior  Lots 

1  building  occupied  04  per  cent  of  the  lot 
1  building  occupied  70  per  cent  of  the  lot 
1  building  occupied  68  per  cent  of  the  lot 

1  building  occupied  67  per  cent  of  the  lot 

2  buildings  occupied  W  per  cent  of  the  lot 
2  buildings  occupied  66  per  cent  of  the  lot 
1  building  occupied  64  per  cent  of  the  lot 

1  building  occupied  68  per  cent  of  the  lot 

2  buildings  occupied  62  per  cent  of  the  lot 
6  buildings  occupied  60  per  cent  of  the  lot 
6  buildings  occupied  60  per  cent  of  the  lot 
2  buildings  occupied  67  per  cent  of  the  lot 
1  building  occupied  66  per  cent  of  the  lot 
1  building  occupied  66  per  cent  of  the  lot 
1  building  occupied  62  per  cent  of  the  lot 
1  building  occupied  60  per  cent  of  the  lot 
1  building  occupied  47  per  cent  of  the  lot 

1  building  occupied  46  per  cent  of  the  lot 

2  buildings  occupied  46  per  cent  of  the  lot 

Of  the  4  buildings  situated  on  comer  lots  all  complied  with  the 
law  in  this  respect,  none  of  these  buildings  occupying  more  than  92 
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per  cent  of  the  lot.  As  there  were  no  buildings  over  6  stories  in 
height)  there  could  be  no  violations  of  the  law  requiring  an  increase 
in  width  of  air  shafts  above  the  fifth  story.  The  law  requires  that  in 
every  new  tenement  house  all  rooms  shall  have  windows  opening 
directly  to  the  outer  air,  and  also  provides  that  no  air  shaft  to  light 
and  ventilate  rooms  shall  be  less  than  26  square  feet  in  area,  and 
such  shafts  shall  not  be  covered  or  roofed  over  at  the  top.  Not- 
withstanding  this  fact,  out  of  84  new  tenement  houses,  in  80  cases, 
or  94  per  cent  of  all,  the  rooms  had  no  windows  to  the  outer  air,  but 
opened  solely  on  small  interior,  enclosed  vent  shafts  about  2  feet  by 
4  feet,  covered  over  by  a  roof  or  skylight  at  the  top,  contrary  to  law. 

The  law  also  requires  that  the  halls  and  stairs  of  new  tenement 
houses  shall  have  a  window  or  windows  opening  directly  to  the  outer 
air.  Out  of  84  new  tenement  houses,  in  80  cases,  or  88  per  cent,  the 
halls  and  stairs  had  no  windows  to  the  outer  air,  contrary  to  law. 

Out  of  the  6  buildings  arranged  to  be  used  for  dwelling  purposes 
in  the  basement,  in  8  buildings,  or  60  per  cent,  the  rooms  were  less 
than  8  feet  in  height,  and  in  2  buildings,  or  40  per  cent,  such  rooms 
did  not  have  windows  opening  upon  an  area  as  required  by  law. 

There  were  only  2  buildings  over  8  stories  and  cellar  in  height, 
and  in  both  of  these  cases  the  law  requiring  the  floors  of  the  public 
hall  to  be  slow-burning  or  fireproof  was  violated.  Also  in  these  2 
buildings  the  stairs  were  constructed  of  wood  instead  of  being  con- 
structed of  slow-burning  or  fireproof  material,  and  were  enclosed 
by  wooden  partitions  instead  of  being  enclosed  by  partitions  of  slow- 
burning  or  fireproof  material,  all  of  which  was  in  direct  violation  of 
the  law. 

Where  cellar  stairs  in  new  tenement  houses  are  located  inside  of 
the  building,  the  law  requires  that  they  shall  be  enclosed  with  brick 
walls,  with  fireproof  self-closing  doors  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  such 
stairs.  Out  of  28  new  tenement  houses  where  the  cellar  stairs  were 
inside  of  the  building,  in  20  cases,  or  87  per  cent,  these  stairs  were 
not  enclosed  with  brick  walls  as  required  by  law  ;  and  in  22  cases,  or 
96  per  cent,  there  were  no  fireproof  self-closing  doors  at  the  top  and 
bottom  of  such  stairs. 

In  the  single  case  where  a  building  was  6  stories  in  height  and 
where  the  first  tier  of  beams  should  have  been  fireproof  as  required 
by  law,  the  beams  were  of  wood. 

Out  of  the  88  buildings  inspected,  in  one  case  a  violation  of  the 
law  requiring  one  water-closet  for  every  2  families  was  found ;  in  24 
buildings  there  was  one  water-closet  for  every  2  families,  and  in  9 
there  was  one  for  each  individual  family.  The  law  requires  that  all 
water-closet  compartments  shall  open  directly  to  the  outer  air.  In 
21  cases  out  of  84  where  this  information  was  obtainable,  the  water- 
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closets  opened  upon  small  shafts  less  than  25  square  feet  in  area, 
these  shaits  being  covered  over  at  the  top  with  a  roof  or  skylight. 
In  19  cases  out  of  84,  or  55  per  cent,  the  floors  of  the  water-closet 
compartments  were  not  waterproof,  as  the  law  requires. 

In  the  Borough  of  Richmond  only  2  tenement  houses  were  being 
constructed;  both  of  these  were  examined,  but  work  on  them  had  not 
sufficiently  progressed  to  enable  the  inspectors  to  obtain  any  definite 
information. 
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TENEMENT  HOUSE  FIRES   IN  NEW  YORK 


BY  HUGH  BONNER  AND  LAWRENCE  VEILLER 


TENEMENT  HOUSE  FIRES  IN  NEW  YORK 


DuBiNO  the  past  twelve  months  41  persons  have  been  burned  to 
death  in  tenement  houses  in  this  city,  and  84  persons  have  been  more 
or  less  seriously  injured.  The  newspaper  records  of  these  fires 
relate  an  almost  continuous  chapter  of  horrors,  describing  panic- 
stricken  tenants  jumping  from  windows  and  heroic  rescues  by  fire- 
men. The  following  headings  of  tenement  house  fires,  taken  from 
the  New  York  7Vm««,  the  Commereial  AdvertUer^  the  Evening  Poet^  and 
the  Mail  and  Expreee^  all  papers  thoroughly  conservative  and  in  no 
way  sensational,  give  one  a  realizing  sense  of  the  horror  of  such 
occurrences :  — 

Crazed  by  Fright  at  a  Fire  I  Youth  Refuses  to  Follow  His  Father 
and  Jumps  from  a  Window  I  [Ccm.  Ad9.,  Doc  27,  ISOO.]  Fire  Empties 
a  Tenement  I  12  Families  Forced  to  Flee  to  the  Street  I  [Com.  Ad9^ 
Jan.  1, 1900.]  One  Dead,  11  Injured  in  Fire  I  Crowded  First  Avenue 
Tenement  Wrecked  !  A  Baby*s  the  Only  Life  Lost,  but  Brave 
Rescuers  Prevent  Long  List  of  Casualties  t  Flames  Shoot  up  Air 
Shaft  I  ISvg,  Sun,  Jul  s,  1900.]  Loss  of  Life  in  a  First  Avenue  Fire 
—  2  Children  Dead  —  8  Missing  and  7  Persons  Injured  I  Flames 
Burst  Out  Suddenly  I  [r(m««,  Jan.a,  looo.]  8  Perish  in  Midnight 
Fire.  Flames  sweep  through  a  Big  Five-Story  Tenement  I  Other 
Tenants  are  Missing  I  Policemen  Make  Many  Rescues  I  4  Fire- 
men Overcome  by  Gas  and  Smoke  I  [Time$,  Jan.  0, 1900.]  IG  Families 
Homeless  I  A  910,000  Tenement  House  Fire  I  Rescues  by  a  Police- 
man and  Watchman  I  [Evg.  Po$i,  Feb.  4,  1900.]  A  Tenement  Fire 
Panic  I  Tenants  Rush  to  Escape  from  Flames  and  Smoke  in  a 
Broome  Street  Blaze  I  [Potty  Feb.  10, 1900.]  Panic  at  Harlem  Fire  I 
Negro  and  2  White  Men  Rescue  6  Children  —  the  Negro  makes  a 
Derrick  of  His  Body,  His  Legs  Held  by  the  White  Men,  and  Swings 
the  Children  to  Safety  I  [Hmet,  March  21, 1900.]  Fires  Menace  Many 
Lives  I  Two  Victims  of  the  Flames  will  Probably  Die  I  The 
Bravery  of  Policeman  Saves  Women  and  Children  in  East  Side 
Tenement  Houses  I  [nme$,  April  14«  1900.]  Three  Die  in  Flames  I 
Children  Victims  of  Fire  in  Tenement  at  No.  74  Forsyth  Street  I 

Ml 
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Oirl  Saves  Her  Father*8  Life  I  Policeman  Falls  a  Story  with  Two 
Babies  in  His  Arms  I  Many  Walk  a  Plank  Across  Dizzy  Abyss  to 
Safety.  IMaii  and  Expre$9,  AprU  26, 1000.]  11  Persons  Dead  in  Tenement 
Fire  I  Policemen  Face  Flames  and  Smoke  and  Make  Brave  Rescues  I 
Entire  Family  Wiped  Out  I  Of  another  Household  8  are  Dead  and 
6  Lie  in  Gouverneur  Hospital  Terribly  Injured  I  [TYmet,  Jane  16, 1000.] 
Second  Tenement  Fire  I  One  Woman  Burned  to  Death  and  Many 
other  Persons  Injured  I  Panic-stricken  Inmates  of  Building  Leap 
to  Adjoining  Roofs  —  Women  and  Children  Trampled  On  I  ITimes, 
June  16,  1000.]  Panic-stricken  at  a  Fire  —  Firemen  and  Policemen 
Have  Difficulty  in  Rescuing  Tenants  from  Burning  Building  I 
[TVmM,  July  6, 1000.]  Fire  in  Italian  Tenement  —  The  Men  Seek  their 
own  Safety.  Police  Rescue  Women  and  Children  I  [TYmet,  Aug.  0,  looo.] 
Eight  Dead  by  Fire  t  Awful  Tragedy  this  Morning  in  Hester 
Street  — The  Work  of  an  Incendiary  —  Woman  Burned  to  Death 
on  Fire-escape  in  Sight  of  Crowd  I  Faces  of  Tortured  People  Seen 
at  the  Windows  I     IMaUand  Expreu,  Oct.  17.] 

During  a  period  of  11  years,  from  January  1, 1884,  to  January  1, 

1895,  only- 1,77   I^ersons  met  their  deaths  in  tenement  house  fires, 

while  during  the  past  twelve  months  (November  1, 1899,  to  Novem- 

.  ber  1, 1900)  41  persons  have  been  killed  in  this  manner,  the  number 

{of  deaths  caused  in  this  way  in  this  one  year  being  one-fourth  of  all 

[the  deaths  occasioned  by  such  cause  in  eleven  years. 

This  has  been  the  loss  in  life  only  ;  there  is  no  way  of  estimating 
the  suffering  from  exposure  and  panic  and  the  mental  strain  engen- 
dered by  such  calamities,  nor  is  there  any  way  of  estimating  the 
financial  loss  to  the  poor  people,  from  whom  fire  nearly  always 
sweeps  away  all  their  possessions.  To  what  extent  these  calamities 
could  have  been  prevented  and  how  far  the  construction  of  the  build- 
ings in  which  they  occurred  was  responsible  for  them,  it  becomes  of 
.the  utmost  importance; to  know. 

Forty-seven  per  cent  of  all  the  fires  in  the  city  occur  in  tene- 
ment houses,  although  these  buildings  are  only  37  per  cent  of  all  the 
buildings  in  the  city. 

During  the  years  1898  and  1899  there  were  6824  fires  in  tene- 
ment houses  in  Greater  New  York.  If  all  these  fires  had  gained  full 
headway  before  the  arrival  of  the  firemen,  what  the  loss  in  life  and 
property  would  have  been  one  hesitates  to  imagine.  Only  a  small 
number  of  these  fires,  however,  became  so  serious  before  the  arrival 
of  the  firemen  that  it  was  not  possible  to  check  them  before  they  had 
spread  throughout  the  building.  The  possibilities,  however,  for  dis- 
astrous consequences  existed  in  almost  every  case,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  efficiency  of  the  Fire  Department,  the  results  would  have 
been  far  different. 
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In  order  to  ascertain  how  tenement  houses  should  be  constructed 
so  as  to  minimize  the  danger  from  fire,  it  becomes  necessary  to  have 
exact  knowledge  as  to  the  way  in  which  fires  ordinarily  spread 
through  such  buildings,  so  that  those  parts  of  the  buildings  which 
are  the  dangerous  parts  may  be  more  fully  protected.  Do  most  tene- 
ment house  fires  extend  from  one  part  of  the  building  to  another  by 
means  of  the  light  shafts,  or  through  the  stairways  and  public  hall, 
or  directly  through  the  floors  and  partitions  enclosing  the  rooms  ? 
or  in  what  ways  do  such  fires  spread,  and  to  what  extent?  To 
ascertain  these  facts  the  original  records  of  the  Fire  Department, 
contained  in  the  reports  of  the  chiefs  of  battalions,  have  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Commission  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Fire 
Department.  Oyer  60,000  of  such  records  have  been  examined. 
From  these  records  liave  been  selected  all  those  relating  to  fires 
which  occurred  in  tenement  houses  during  the  years  1898  and  1899  in 
all  the  difiFerent  boroughs  of  Greater  New  York,  and  also  the  records  of 
similar  fires  occurring  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1900 
in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx.  It  was  originally 
planned  to  extend  this  examination  and  study  orer  a  period  of  five 
years,  but  it  was  found  that  the  original  records  of  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment prior  to  1898  were  not  available  in  such  form  as  to  be  useful 
for  this  inquiry. 

An  examination  of  the  records  for  this  period  discloses  the  fact  that 
during  this  time  7948  fires  have  occurred  in  tenement  houses.  A 
large  number  of  these,  however,  were  found  to  be  of  comparatively 
slight  importance,  having  been  extinguished  in  a  few  moments  after 
the  arrival  of  the  apparatus  of  the  Fire  Department.  It  became  nec- 
essary, therefore,  at  the  start  to  distinguish  between  those  tenement 
fires  which  were  of  relatively  slight  importance  and  those  which 
extended  throughout  the  building.  It  was  found  that  in  329  tene- 
ment houses  during  this  period  the  fires  had  extended  through  the 
buildings. 

The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  total  number  of  fires  in 
each  borough,  as  well  as  the  total  number  for  the  whole  city,  the 
number  of  tenement  house  fires,  and  the  percentage  of  such  fires.  Of 
the  tenement  house  fires,  the  number  that  were  serious,  and  the 
number  of  those  confined  to  the  point  of  starting,  and  also  the  per- 
centage of  the  extended  fires,  has  been  given.  Of  this  latter  class 
a  very  detailed  analysis  is  made  of  the  course  of  such  fires  through 
the  buildings,  showing  the  number  and  percentage  of  those  that  ex- 
tended through  light  shafts,  through  the  dumb-waiter  and  elevator 
shafts,  through  halls  and  stairs,  through  partitions  and  flooring, 
and  in  other  ways. 

It  appears  from  a  study  of  these  statistics  that  during  the  period 
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For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  stated  that  a  great  many  firee 
originate  in  cellars,  and  that  a  large  proportion  also  originate  in 
stores  located  on  the  first  story  of  buildings  of  this  kind ;  and  it  has 
recently  been  supposed  that  a  large  number  of  tenement  house  fires 
are  especially  due  to  the  fact  that  tenement  house  hallwajrs  are  not 
kept  lighted  late  at  night,  and  that  persons  coming  home  at  such 
times  throw  half -burned  matches  carelessly  into  the  halls,  thus  set- 
ting fire  to  the  building. 

The  table  opposite  shows  in  detail  how  all  the  tenement  house 
fires  occurring  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1900  origi- 
nated, differentiating  the  serious  fires  which  extended  through  the 
building  from  those  of  slighter  importance  which  were  confined  to 
the  point  of  starting;  and  showing  the  actual  number,  as  well  as 
the  percentage,  of  fires  originating  in  the  rooms  of  the  tenants,  the 
number  of  fires  originating  in  the  cellar,  and  in  stores  on  the  first 
floor,  as  well  as  those  originating  in  halls  and  other  parts  of  the 
building. 

It  appears  from  a  study  of  this  table  that  during  the  period  from 
January  1  to  July  1,  1900,  there  occurred  in  the  borouglis  of  Man- 
hattan and  the  Bronx  1619  tenement  house  fires;  that  of  this  num- 
ber 809,  or  52  i)er  cent,  originated  in  the  rooms  of  the  tenants ;  that 
406,  or  26  per  cent,  originated  in  some  part  of  the  cellar,  and  that  of 
these  405  cellar  fires,  148,  or  one-third,  originated  in  the  wooden 
compartments  reserved  for  the  storage  of  wood  and  coal.  Further, 
that  only  158,  or  10  i>er  cent,  started  in  stores  on  the  first  floor  of 
the  building,  and  that  but  54,  or  8  per  cent,  originated  in  the  hall- 
ways, while  126,  or  8  per  cent,  originated  in  other  parts  of  the  build- 
ing. Of  these  1619  tenement  house  fires,  755,  or  47  per  cent, 
occurred  in  the  night  time,  while  864,  or  58  per  cent,  occurred  in 
the  day. 

It  has  been  often  asked  whether  the  number  of  fires  occurring 
in  tenement  houses  bears  a  relation  proportionate  to  the  number  of 
buildings  of  this  kind  in  the  city  as  compared  with  other  kinds  of 
buildings ;  that  is,  while  it  may  be  true  that  practically  one-half 
of  the  fires  occur  in  tenement  houses,  is  it  not  true  that  one-half  of 
all  the  buildings  in  the  city  are  buildings  of  this  kind  ?  In  order  to 
appreciate  the  full  value  of  these  statistics,  a  table  showing  the  num- 
ber of  fires  in  tenement  houses,  and  also  in  other  classes  of  bailding8» 
as  compared  with  the  actual  number  of  such  buildings  in  the  city,  has 
been  prepared :  — 
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From  this  table  it  appears  that,  while  62  per  cent  of  aU  fires  in 
the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  occurred  in  tenement 
houses,  yet  only  87  per  cent  of  all  the  buildings  in  these  boroughs 
are  tenements.  This  fact  assumes  special  significance  when  we  con- 
sider that,  while  42  per  cent  of  all  the  buildings  in  the  city  are  dwell- 
ing houses,  or  houses  occupied  by  less  than  three  families,  yet  only 
14  per  cent  of  the  fires  occurred  in  such  buildings. 

In  order  that  the  importance  of  constructing  the  hallways  and 
public  stairs  of  buildings  absolutely  fireproof  may  be  more  fully 
realized,  we  have  appended  to  this  report  the  results  of  our  examinar 
tion  of  two  tenement  house  fires  occurring  within  twenty-four  hours 
of  each  other.  The  one  which  occurred  at  No.  84  Jackson  Street 
was  in  an  old  tenement  house  erected  at  least  twenty-five  years  ago. 
In  this  building  the  halls  and  stairs  and  the  partitions  separating 
these  halls  and  stairs  from  the  rooms  of  the  tenants  were  constructed 
entirely  of  wood,  with  the  result  that  as  soon  as  the  fire  reached  the 
hallway  it  spread  almost  instantaneously  through  the  entire  building, 
at  once  reaching  the  apartments  of  the  tenants  and  making  escape 
impossible.  At  this  fire  eleven  persons  were  killed  and  five  injured. 
The  other  fire,  at  No.  26  Rutgers  Street,  was  in  a  building  erected 
in  1899.  The  fire  started  in  one  of  the  apartments  on  the  first  floor 
and  immediately  spread  to  the  public  halls  and  stairs  of  the  building, 
to  which  the  fire  was  entirely  confined,  although  it  extended  through 


>  BloTMi  month*.    T«iMai«nt  r«oordt  tor  jMiury  not  obUln*bI«. 

*  SUtlstkA  Uk«&  from  oeosus  made  by  Baikilii(  Department,  April  19, 1900. 
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this  hallway  and  atairs  almost  to  the  roof.  The  stairs  and  halls, 
however,  were  oonstruoted  fireproof,  the  stairs  being  of  iron,  with 
slate  treads,  and  the  partitions  enclosing  the  halls  were  briok  walls. 
Moreover,  the  halls  were  shut  ofiF  from  the  private  corridors  of  the 
building  by  means  of  doors,  and  this  undoubtedly  saved  the  building. 
In  this  latter  fire  but  one  person  was  killed,  and  this  was  through 
suffocation.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  in  the  first  case  the 
fire  occurred  late  at  night,  when  the  people  were  asleep,  and  the  fire 
probably  thus  had  opportunity  to  gain  great  headway  before  the 
apparatus  of  the  Fire  Department  could  be  summoned ;  while  in 
the  other  case,  at  the  Rutgers  Street  fire,  the  fire  occurred  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  the  streets  were  thronged  with  people, 
and  when  the  alarm  was  quickly  sent  in.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
two  instances  which  illustrate  better  the  value  of  fireproof  construc- 
tion in  the  important  parts  of  the  building  as  compared  with  the 
danger  of  ordinary  wooden  construction  than  these  two  fires,  occur* 
ring  within  so  short  a  period  of  each  other. 

We  would  especially  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  in 
the  city  a  large  number  of  tenement  houses  in  which  there  are 
wooden  or  frame  air  shafts  and  dumb-waiter  shafts,  such  buUdings 
having  been  constructed  prior  to  1887,  when  fireproof  shafts  were 
first  required. 

These  buildings  are  scattered  all  over  the  city,  but  are  to  be 
found  especially  in  the  district  known  as  Yorkville.  In  that  part 
of  the  city,  from  40th  to  86th  street,  from  Third  avenue  to  the  East 
River,  out  of  a  total  of  4672  tenement  houses  we  find  1898,  or  80  per 
cent,  of  such  buildings  constructed  with  these  frame  or  wooden 
shafts.  And  from  86^  street  to  180th  street,  from  Third  avenue  to 
the  East  River,  we  find,  out  of  a  total  of  8098  tenement  houses,  1102 
of  such  buildings,  or  86  per  cent,  with  these  frame  or  wooden  shafts. 
Such  shafts  in  case  of  fire  become  immediately  an  inflammable  flue, 
and  make  it  almost  impossible  to  save  the  building  from  total 
destruction.  In  many  cases  these  houses  are  built  in  solid  blocks 
all  alike ;  in  other  cases  in  rows  of  six  or  eight,  or  even  ten  at  a 
time.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  such  a  condition  of 
affairs  is  a  serious  menace  to  life  and  property  in  the  neighborhood^ 
and  we  believe  that  some  action  should  be  taken  at  once  looking 
toward  making  these  buildings  as  safe  as  possible  without  recon- 
structing them.  The  danger,  we  believe,  can  be  very  much  mini- 
mized by  requiring  such  shafts  to  be  lined  or  covered  with  fireproof 
material.  This  will  not  involve  a  very  great  oost  and  will  aocom- 
plish  excellent  results. 

We  have  also  appended  to  this  report  extracts  from  the  reports 
of  the  chiefs  of  battalions  from  January  1  to  July  1  of  the  pretent 
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year  in  reference  to  tenement  house  fires,  either  where  there  was 
loss  of  life,  or  where  rescues  of  tenants  were  made  by  firemen. 

We  believe  that  no  tenement  house  should  be  erected  in  the 
future  unless  fireproof  throughout.  We  appreciate,  however,  that 
such  method  of  construction  would  increase  the  cost  of  such  build- 
ings, and  that  there  are  other  evils  in  our  tenement  houses  to  be 
remedied  more  serious  even  than  the  danger  from  fire. 


REPORT  ON  TWO  TENEMENT  HOUSE  FIRES 
Na  34  Jaokbox  Strbkt  and  No.  26  Rutobrs  Strbbt 

JUNB   16,  1900. 
InVESTIOATION    of    TsNBBfBKT    HOUSB    FiBB 

34  Jackson  Street 

The  scene  of  a  disastrous  tenement  house  fire  on  June  15,  in  which 
eleven  persons  were  killed  and  six  injured.  Visited  building  at 
10.15  A.M.  on  June  16.  Building  is  a  five^tory  front  and  rear  tenement 
built  about  twenty-five  years  ago.  The  rear  building  was  not  damaged  in 
any  way.  Examined  the  front  building ;  found  that  the  fire  had  raged 
furiously  in  the  public  hallway  and  stairs,  which  were  almost  burned 
entirely  away,  especially  on  the  three  upper  floors ;  it  had  spread  also  to 
nearly  every  one  of  the  rooms  of  the  building,  and  in  most  of  the  rooms 
the  woodwork  was  badly  charred,  plaster  fallen,  doors  burned,  and  in  some 
cases  floors  burned  through,  bulkhead  entirely  burned  out.  These  hallways 
were  constructed  entirely  of  wood ;  the  hall  partitions  were  wooden  studs  with 
lath  and  plaster ;  the  stairs  were  wooden  treads,  risers,  and  strings,  hand- 
les and  banisters ;  the  bulkhead  was  constructed  of  wooden  studs  with 
lath  and  plaster.  The  building  was  equipped  with  fire-escapes  both  front 
and  rear,  and  balconies  on  front  and  rear  took  in  one  window  of  each 
apartment ;  they  were  provided  with  vertical  ladders,  however,  instead  of 
stairs ;  had  they  been  provided  with  stairs  with  a  hand-rail  the  loss  of  life 
might  have  been  less.  One  thing  that  may  have  retarded  somewhat  the 
egress  of  the  tenants  from  the  building  was  that  the  balconies  of  the  fire- 
escapes  were  placed  somewhat  farther  below  the  windows  of  the  apartments 
thui  is  customary,  making  it  somewhat  difficult  to  get  out  of  the  windows. 

(Signed)   Lawrbncb  Vbillbb. 

JuNB  16,  1900. 

Investigation  of  Tbnbmbnt  Housb  Fibb 

a6  Rutgers  Street 

The  fire  occurred  on  the  evening  of  June  15.  Visited  scene  of  fire 
at  10.45  jl,m.  on  June  16.  The  building  is  a  new  six-story  and  base- 
ment ''  double-decker  "  tenement  house,  erected  in  1899.  Excepting  on  the 
first  and  second  floors  the  fire  was  confined  entirely  to  the  public  hallway 
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and  stairs,  with  the  exception  of  havinp^  reached  the  south  air  shaft  in 
the  adjoining  buildine  on  the  second  and  third  floors,  eridentlj  liaving 
communicated  through  the  front  apartment  on  that  side  of  the  house. 
The  halls  and  stairs  in  this  building  were  constructed  fireproof,  the  hall 
partition  being  brick  walls  and  the  stairs  being  iron  strings  and  risers  with 
slate  treads,  and  iron  banisters  with  wooden  hand-rail^  the  wainscoting  in 
the  hall  and  on  the  stairs  metal.  On  each  floor  there  were  doors  shutting 
off  the  apartments  and  private  halls  from  the  staircase  ;  these  doors  where 
they  were  closed  undoubtedly  saved  the  building,  as  the  stair  side  of  them 
was  found  to  be  charred  and  burned,  while  the  other  side  was  intact,  and 
excepting  on  the  first  and  second  floors  the  fire  did  not  get  beyond  these 
doors. 

The  building  contains  three  families  on  a  floor  —  two  in  the  front  and 
one  in  the  rear  —  and  is  provided  with  fire-escapes  on  both  front  and  rear ; 
the  balconies  on  the  front  take  in  one  window  of  each  apartment,  and  those 
on  the  rear  take  in  only  one  window,  but  there  is  only  one  family  living 
in  the  rear.     The  fire-escapes  are  provided  with  ladders  instead  of  stairs. 

(Signed)    Lawrkmcb  Vbillbb. 


REPORTS  OF  CHIEFS  OF  BATTALIONS  OF  THE  FIRE  DE- 
PARTMENT ON  SOME  OF  THE  EXTENDED  TENEMENT 
HOUSE   FIRES,  JANUARY  1   TO  JULY   1,  1900 

January  2  —  754  First  Avenat 

Fire  occurred  at  1.11  a.m.  (in  the  night).  Found  that  all  the  occupants 
from  the  second  floor  up  were  cut  off  from  means  of  escape  on  account  of 
flames  on  stairway  and  rear  fire-escape,  the  flames  being  driven  by  a  strong 
northwest  wind  at  that  time  which  enveloped  the  whole  fire-escape  on  the 
rear  of  the  buildinff ;  ordered  third  alarm  and  jumping-out  nets.  Firemen 
were  at  this  fire  5  hours  and  30  minutes.  During  its  progress,  so  far  as 
ascertained,  there  were  35  persons  rescued  from  the  different  floors  by  the 
officers  and  men  of  the  Department,  with  35-  and  85-foot  extension  and 
scaling  ladders,  jumping  nets,  and  other  appliances  for  life-saving.  Loretio 
Leonard,  aged  6  years,  was  suffocated  by  neat  and  smoke  on  the  fifth  floor. 
(Signed)    John  Welsh,  Chief  of  8th  Battalioo. 

Janoary  6 —  305  East  Qad  Street 

Fire  started  at  12.09  a.m.  (in  the  night).  Cause  of  fire  unknown. 
Originated  in  the  cellar  and  extended  to  the  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
and  fifth  floors  by  light-shaft  and  stairway.  Mrs.  Mary  Southerly,  ami 
40  years,  Frank  Southerly,  aged  9  years,  and  James  Southerly,  aged  4 
years,  were  burned  to  death  on  the  fifth  floor,  front,  before  the  arrival  of 
the  Department  forces,  and  Mary  Southerly,  aged  13  years,  was  slightly 
burned  about  the  hands  and  legs ;  was  removed  in  ambulance  to  Presbyte- 
rian Hospital.  Charles  H.  Southerly,  Fireman  Martin  H.  O'Leiry, 
Charles  S.  McCarthy  and  Michael  Dean,  of  Engine  Company  Na  22^  were 
overcome  by  gas  while  working  in  the  cellar,  and  were  removed  in  an 
ambulance  to  the  Presbyterian  Hospital.  Fireman  Charles  MoCarthy.  of 
Engine  Company  Na  22,  rescued  two  children  from  the  fifth  floor  fire* 
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escape  and  aansted  in  the  rescue  of  a  Mrs.  Goodwin  from  the  fifth  floor, 
and  members  of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  18  assisted  several  per^ 
sons  down  the  fire-escape  and  ladders.  Fireman  Patrick  H.  MoCartie  of 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  13  rescued  a  Mrs.  Gordon  from  the  fifth 
floor  by  fire-escape  and  a  35-foot  ladder. 

(Signed) '  Joskph  P.  Bybnb,  Chief  of  10th  Battalion. 

February  a6 — 549  West  84th  Street 

Nine-story,  fireproof  apartment  house.  The  fire  originated  in  the  dumb- 
waiter shaft  and  extended  through  the  same  to  the  ninth  floor.  The  fire 
was  confined  to  the  shaft.     Duration  of  the  fire  was  10  minutes. 

March  x6 — ao8  East  xo8th  Street 

Fire  occurred  at  3.37  o'clock  p.m.  Originated  on  the  first  floor  and 
extended  to  the  roof  through  light  shaft  and  stairway.  Building  occupied 
as  a  tenement  house  with  four  families  on  each  floor.  Sent  ambulance  call 
for  the  purpose  of  removing  Mary  Bechman,  aged  64  years,  to  hospital. 
She  was  found  in  the  hallway  of  the  building  on  the  third  floor,  her  cloth- 
ing on  fire.  She  was  severely  burned  all  over  the  body  and  was  removed 
to  the  Harlem  Hospital. 

(Signed)    John  J.  Cashman^  Chief  of  12th  Battalion. 

March  17  — 23  and  25  Jefferson  Street 

Fire  occurred  at  8.23  o'clock  a.m.  Started  on  the  first  floor  and  ex- 
tended through  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  to  the  sixth  floor.  Cause 
unknown.  Twenty  families  in  the  building.  Members  of  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company  No.  6  assisted  several  persons  on  fire-escapes  to 
escape  by  ladder.  \ 

(Signed)    Jambs  C.  Brooan,  Chief  of  4th  Battalion. 

April  3  — 130  and  130^  Essex  Street 

Fire  occurred  at  5.03  a.m.  As  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  the  fire  was 
caused  bv  explosion  of  oil,  gas,  or  alcohol ;  this  from  statement  of  pro- 
prietor of  liquor  store,  Leon  Singer,  who  would  not  or  could  not  state  defi- 
nitely which  was  the  cause.  He  was  severely  burned  about  the  hands, 
feet,  and  head  and  was  taken  to  Gouverneur  Hospital  in  ambulance. 
While  working  in  the  cellar  of  building,  Fireman  Joseph  Williams,  of 
Engine  Company  No.  17,  was  overcome  by  gas  and  smoke,  and  was  re- 
vived by  Dr.  Fleischmann  and  removed  to  engine  quarters  of  No.  17  in 
hose  wagon,  he  refusing  to  go  to  a  hospital.  The  fire  was  not  confined 
to  the  point  of  starting  by  reason  of  its  spread  before  the  arrival  of  the 
Department  apparatus. 

April  25  —  74  and  76  Forsyth  Street 

Fire  occurred  at  3.22  o'clock  a.m.  (in  the  night).  Cause  of  the  fire 
could  not  be  ascertained.  Fire  was  not  confined  to  point  of  starting  for 
the  reason  of  its  having  spread  before  the  arrival  of  apparatus  of  this 
Department  Twentv-two  families  in  No.  74  Forsyth  Street,  and  18  fami- 
lies in  No.  76  Forsytn  Street     On  arrival  at  fire  I  found  the  entire  line  of 
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stairway  bnrned  away  from  the  first  floor  to  the  roof  and  the  fire  spreading 
oat  in  all  directions  on  ererj  floor.  All  the  ooenpants  were  assisted  down 
front  and  rear  fire-escapes  b^  members  of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  Na 
69  and  police  in  the  vicinity,  except  Annie  Leeorowits,  aged  Id  years, 
burned  to  death.  Amelia  Lescrowitz,  aged  11  jrears,  John  Leeorowits, 
aged  6  years,  were  all  burned  to  death.  The  injured  are  as  follows: 
Samuel  Lescrowitz,  aged  38  years,  burned  about  face  and  neck  —  not  dan- 
gerous. Michael  Beshbaum,  aged  G3  years,  burned  on  right  hand  and  face. 
Beron  Past,  aged  12  years,  burned  on  hiuids  and  face,  not  seriously  — 
.  treated  by  Dr.  Watson  and  removed  by  him  to  Gauvemeur  Hospital  in 
ambulance.  The  followine  Engine  Companies  were  at  this  fire :  ^os.  17, 
9,  55,  M,  15,  and  12 ;  also  Hook  and  Ladder  Companies  Nos.  6,  9,  and  18. 
Duration  of  fire  was  two  hours.  Firemen  were  on  duty  7  hours  and  8 
minutes.  (Signed)    William  Qukbut,  Chief  of  4th  Battalion.  . 

May  8—  a9X  Madiaoo  Street 

Fire  occurred  at  4.17  o'clock  a.m.  Hn  the  night).  Cause  of  fire  un- 
known. Fire  originated  on  the  secona  floor  and  extended  to  the  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  to  the  roof.  The  fire  was  not  confined  to  the  point  of 
starting  for  the  reason  of  its  having  spread  before  the  arrival  of  the  ap- 
paratus of  the  Department  Nine  families  in  the  building.  Occupants 
assisted  to  street  from  fire-escapes  by  Hook  and  Ladder  Companies  11  and 
18  and  policemen  on  dubr  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fire.  On  my  arrival  I 
found  that  the  fire  had  full  possession  of  the  stairway  from  the  second 
fioor  to  the  roof.  The  fire  was  confined  chiefly  to  the  stairway,  except  on 
the  fifth  fioor,  where  the  fire  spread  before  the  arrival  of  Department 
apparatus.    Duration  of  the  fire  was  one  hour. 

(Signed)    William  Querin,  Chief  of  4th  Battalion. 

Hay  aa  —  190X  Park  Atsbus 

Fire  started  at  4.40  o'clock  p.m.  Originated  in  the  cellar  wood-bins 
and  extended  to  the  first  and  second  floors  by  the  halls.  Cause  unknown. 
Mrs.  Lawrence,  ased  57  years,  was  taken  from  the  third  floor  by  members 
of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  13,  down  a  d5-foot  ladder.  Thev  also 
assisted  a  number  of  the  tenants  down  the  rear  fire-escape.  Mrs.  Edward 
McShane,  aged  35  years,  and  her  son  Edward,  aged  4,  died  from  inhaling 
hot  air  and  smoke;  the  mother  lived  about  five  minutes  after  being 
carried  out  They  were  found  on  the  top  floor  in  the  hallway.  Eight 
families  to  the  building — two  on  each  floor  above  the  first 

(Signed)    Jambs  J.  McCartnbt,  Chief  of  10th  Battalion. 

Jane  16  —  asa  East  19111  Street 

Fire  started  at  10.21  o'clock  p.m.  (in  the  night).  Cause  of  fire  unknown. 
Upon  arrival  found  fire  in  possession  of  south  rooms  on  the  fourth  floor, 
and  while  at  work  on  the  fourth  floor.  Fireman  Magher,  of  Hook  and 
Ladder  Company  No.  3,  foimd  Mrs.  Annie  Cannon,  35  years  old,  overcome 
by  smoke  and  unconscious.  She  was  found  in  the  kitchen  of  rear  room 
and  was  taken  to  the  street  bv  stairway  by  members  of  HocdL  and  Ladder 
Company  No.  3.  Sent  ambulance  call,  which  was  responded  to  by  ambu- 
lance from  Bellevue  Hospital,  where  she  was  taken  for  treatment  Dura- 
tion of  fire,  4  minutes. 

TOL.    1  —  T 
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Jane  4  — 217  Delancej  Street 

Fire  started  at  3.62  o'clock  p.m.  Started  on  the  first  floor  and  extended 
through  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  floors.  Cause  unknown. 
Also  extended  to  the  neighboring  building,  44  Pitt  Street,  and  did  consid- 
erable damage.  Fire  was  not  confined  to  the  point  of  starting  for  reason 
that  it  had  spread  before  the  arrival  of  the  apparatus  of  the  Department. 
Eighteen  families  in  217  Delancey  Street;  18  families  in  44  Pitt  Street 
Duration  of  fire,  1  hour. 

(Signed)    William  Gukbin,  Chief  of  4th  Battalion. 

Jane  15  —  34  Jackson  Street 

Fire  started  at  2.30  o'clock  a.m.  Hn  the  night).  Originated  on  the 
sdoond  floor  and  extended  to  the  first,  tiiird,  fourth,  and  fifth  floors*  Cause 
of  fire  was  unknown.  The  fire  was  not  confined  to  the  point  of  starting 
for  the  reason  that  it  had  spread  before  the  arrival  of  the  apparatus  of  the 
Department.  There  were  eight  families  in  the  building.  On  my  arrival 
at  uie  fire  I  found  the  fire  in  possession  of  the  stairway  from  the  main  hall 
on  the  first  floor  to  the  bulkhead  on  the  roof,  and  spreading  from  the  halls 
to  the  apartments.  The  following  named  is  a  list  of  the  dead  from  asphyxi- 
ation and  bums,  whose  bodies  were  taken  to  the  Delancey  Street  Station 
House :  Mary  Marion,  aged  35  years ;  Joseph  Marion,  aged  40  years ; 
Elizabeth  Marion,  aged  7  years ;  Ella  Marion,  aged  6  years :  Elsie  Marion, 
aged  4  years;  Anthony  Marion,  aged  1  year;  William  Garter,  aged  40 
vears ;  Joseph  Carter,  aged  12  years ;  1  unidentified  woman  supposed  to 
be  Mrs.  William  Carter,  aged  38 ;  and  Kate  Carter,  aged  16  years.  The 
following  are  the  list  of  the  injured  at  Oouverneur  Hospital :  Mary  Marion, 
aged  18  jears,  asphyxiation  and  shock — may  recover;  Margaret  Marion,  as- 
phyxiation and  shock;  Frank  Marion,  aged  12  years,  asphyxiation  and  shock, 
also  burned  on  body;  baby  (male).  Carter  family,  1  jrear  old, shock;  Pat- 
rick Byrnes,  aged  23  years,  burns,  shock,  asphyxiation,  and  injured  in- 
ternally; may  die.  Duration  of  fire,  1  hour  and  15  minutes.  On  duty  2 
hours  and  15  minutes.  The  following  engine  companies  were  present : 
Engine  Company  Nos.  15, 11,  and  17,  and  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  Nos. 
16  and  18.  (Signed)    William  Ouerin,  Chief  of  4th  Battalion. 

June  X5th-^a6  Rutgers  Street 

Fire  originated  at  8.45  o'clock  p.m.  Started  on  the  first  floor  and 
extended  to  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  floors.  Damage  slight  Cause 
of  fire  not  ascertained.  The  fire  was  not  confined  to  the  point  of  starting 
for  the  reason  it  had  spread  before  the  arrival  of  the  apparatus  of  the 
Department.  Eighteen  families  in  the  building.  The  body  of  a  woman, 
supposed  to  be  Mrs.  Butkoff,  aged  about  35  years,  was  found  on  the 
stairs  leading  from  the  hall  of  the  first  floor  to  the  west  area ;  she  had  been 
burned  to  death.  The  body  was  turned  over  to  the  police  on  duty  at  the 
fire.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  injured  who  were  removed  to  the  Oouv- 
erneur Hospital :  £lla  Hart,  aged  14  years,  sprained  arm ;  Joseph  Jacob- 
son,  2  years  old,  overcome  with  smoke ;  Ida  Yellin,  aged  17  years,  sprained 
foot ;  Joseph  Yellin,  aged  35  years,  broken  leg ;  Dora  Aaronson,  aged  22 
vears,  sprained  foot;  Meyer  Kahn,  aged  37  years,  severely  burned,  face, 
body,  and  hands.  Duration  of  Are,  30  minutes.  On  duty,  1  hour  and  15 
minutes.  (Signed)    William  Gukrin,  Chief  of  4th  Battalion. 
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TENEMENT  HOUSE  FIRE-ESCAPES 

Ths  law  sinoe  1862  has  required  that  all  tenement  honaesi  inclnd- 
ing  thoee  already  buUt  as  well  as  thoee  erected  thereafter,  should  be 
provided  with  adequate  fire-escapes.  It  would  seem  that,  in  this 
period  of  thirty-eight  years,  the  proper  officials  should  have  been 
able  to  see  to  it  that  all  the  tenement  houses  erected  prior  to  1862 
were  equipped  with  adequate  fire-escapes,  and  certainly  that  no  new 
tenement  houses  should  have  been  erected  since  that  time  not  so 
supplied ;  and  yet  there  are  thousands  of  such  buildings  in  this  city 
to-day  with  totally  inadequate  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire. 

As  there  are  over  80,000  tenement  houses  in  the  city,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  examine  all  of  the  tenement  houses  to  ascertain 
whether  they  are  properly  equipped  with  fire-escapes  or  not.     Con- V 
sequently  our  investigation  has,  of  necessity,  been  limited  to  certain  ^ 
sections  of  the  city.     In  Manhattan  the  entire  seventeenth  ward,^ 
extending  from  Rivington  Street  to  Fourteenth  Street,  and  from 
Third  Avenue  to  Avenue  B,  has  been  examined.    The  method  of 
such  examination  was  as  follows :  Each  block  was  taken  up  in  detail, 
and  wherever  the  inspector  found  a  tenement  house  without  fire- 
escapes  on  the  front,  he  made  an  examination  of  the  building.     No 
other  buildings  were   inspected.     In   this  ward  920   houses  were 
examined.    Two  hundred  and  eighteen  of  these  buildings  were  found 
to  be  what  iS^known-as  ^^furnisliea  room  **  houses,  2!  were  apparently 
hou96rTif-prostitution;and728  houses  contained  either2  families  or 
1  iamily-eacl^&hd  therefore  were  not  strictly  within  the  purposes  of 
^''^^^flLJAYSBtigation ;  that  is,  out  of  a  total  of  2877  tenement  houses  in 
the  ward  (according  to  the  last  tenement  house  census  of  the  Board^ 
of  Health),  658  tenement  honsjMKjar:^  per  oent  of  the  entije  num>X 
ber,  had  hd  flre-AUi&pes"on  ilie  front.    *  ^ 

Ninety-eight  tenement  houses,  or  15  per  oent  of  those  examined, 
had  no  fire-escapes  whatsoever,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  every 
one  of  these  buildings  was  occupied  by  8  families  or  more,  and  there- 
fore under  the  law  should  have  been  provided  with  such  fire-escapes. 
Sixty-seven  of  these  buildings  contained  as  many  as  8  families 
each,  19  contained  4  families  each,  4  contained  6  faunilies  each, 
4  contained   6   families  each,  2  contained  8  families  each,  1  con- 
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tained  9  families,  and  another  contained  10  families,  making  a  total 
of  356  families  in  this  small  district  without  any  means  of  escape. 
Assuming  that  tlie  average  number  in  a  family  is  5,  it  appears  that 
there  were  practically  in  this  limited  area  1780,  or  nearly  2000,  persons 
without  means  of  escape  in  case  of  fire. 

NEW  YORK  — SEVENTEENTH  WARD 
Buildings  without  ant  FiRB-BftOAPss  at  All 

Total  baildinffB  inspected 264 

Furnished  room  houses  (containing  8-20  rooms)        •        •        .  126 

Houses  of  prostitution 14 

Houses  with  less  than  three  families 27 


Tbnbmbiit  Housbs .08 

Number  of  families  on  a  floor : 

One  family 84 

Two  families 8 

Three  families 1 

Miscellaneous 6 

(Varying  from  one  on  some  floors  to  two  and  even  three) 

Number  of  families  in  building : 

Three  in  building 67 

Four  in  building 19 

FiTO  in  building 4 

Six  in  building 4 

Eight  in  building 2 

Nine  in  buUding 1 

Ten  in  building 1 

Number  of  stories  in  height : 

Two  stories •       •        •  1 

Two  stories  and  basement 2 

Three  stories 18 

Three  stories  and  basement 66 

Four  stories 10 

Four  stories  and  basement 0 

FiTe  stories 8 

Of  the  remaining  555  tenement  houses  examined,  none  had  any 
fire-escapes  on  the  front  of  the  building,  although  provided  with 
balconies  upon  the  rear ;  and  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  850 
of  these  houses  had  2  families  on  each  floor,  S  of  the  buildings  had 
3  families  on  each  floor,  and  8  had  4  families  on  each  floor,  while 
82  buildings  contained  from  2  to  8  and  4  families  upon  each  floor, 
and  in  some  cases  even  6  and  7.  In  the  buildings  where  there  were 
more  than  2  families  on  a  floor  and  no  fire-escapes  on  the  front,  it  is 
perfectly  apparent  that  a  number  of  families  in  each  case  had  abso- 
lutely no  chance  of  esca|)e  in  case  of  fire. 
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NEW  YORK  — 8EVKNTEENTII   WARD 

BoiLontos  wrm  no  Firb-bscapbs  on  thn  Fbont 

Total  buildingi  inspected 666 

Furaiibed  room  hooaee  (oontaining  8-90  roomf )  .        •        •        .  08 

Hoo86t  of  prosUtntion 7 

Hooses  with  leM  thao  three  funUies 1 

Tbnbmbnt  HouBBt 666 

Number  of  families  on  a  floor : 

One  family 16S 

Two  families 860 

Three  families 8 

Four  families 8 

Miscellaneous 88 

(Varying  from  one  on  some  floors  to  two,  three,  and  four  In 
most  cases,  and  eten  six  and  seven  in  some  esses) 

Number  of  families  in  baikUng : 

Three  in  bnllding 41 

Foor  in  ballding 116 

FiTe  in  building 11 

Six  in  buildins 48 

SeTen  in  building 1 

Eigbt  in  building 141 

Nine  in  building 10 

Ten  in  buildinc 164 

Eleven  in  building 1 

TweWe  in  building 18 

Thirteen  in  building 8 

Fourteen  in  building 1 

Fifteen  in  building 8 

Sixteen  in  building 6 

Twenty  in  building 4 

Twenty-four  in  building 4 

Twenty-eight  in  building 1 

Thirty-flTe  in  building 1 

The  following  table  shows  in  detail  the  number  of  houses  exam- 
ined which  had  no  fire-escapes  upon  the  front.  It  also  shows  the 
number  of  such  houses  containing  8  families  in  each  housSf  the  num- 
ber containing  4,  6,  and  6  families,  and  so  on  up  to  86  families,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  tenement  houses  in  which  the  floors  of  the  fire- 
escape  balconies  were  made  of  wooden  slats;  also  the  number  of 
tenements  in  which  the  balconies  were  connected  by  vertical  ladders 
instead  of  stairs  with  a  hand-rail ;  the  number  where  fire-esciqw 
balconies  were  very  badly  encumbered  with  household  goods,  the 
number  of  cases  where  these  balconies  were  partly  encumbered,  and 
the  number  where  they  were  slightly  encumbered,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  houses  in  which  the  openings  of  the  balconies,  through 
which  persons  must  descend  in  case  of  fire,  were  closed  or  covered 
over  so  that  egress  from  the  building  in  case  of  fire  would  have  been 
more  than  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
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From  examination  of  this  table  it  appears  that  in  these  666  tene^ 
ment  houses  accommodating  4805  families  or  21,526  persons,  none  or 
the  houses  had  any  fire-escapes  on  the  front.  In  198  houses,  or  86 
per  cent,  the  floors  of  the  fire-escape  balconies  were  of  wood,  so  that 
in  case  a  fire  broke  out  at  the  rear,  these  balconies  would  be  practi- 
cally useless,  as  the  wooden  slats  would  immediately  bum  away, 
leaving  simply  a  hole.  That  only  90  of  these  buildings,  or  16  per 
cent,  were  provided  with  stairs  connecting  the  different  balconies, 
898  of  the  buildings,  or  71  per  cent,  being  furnished  simply  with 
vertical  ladders.  When  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  experience 
of  the  Fire  Department  vertical  ladders  are  seldom  used  by  women 
or  children,  and  that  in  nearly  every  case  where  such  ladders  are 
provided  on  buildings  of  this  kind,  the  firemen  have  to  rescue  the 
tenants  and  carry  them  down  from  the  different  balconies,  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  state  of  affairs  begins  to  be  realized. 

The  following  quotations  from  the  reports  of  different  fire  chiefs 
in  reference  to  a  number  of  tenement  house  fires  occurring  within 
the  present  year  emphasize  this  fact :  — 

Report  of  Chief  of  10th  Battalion,  Joseph  P.  Byrnes,  on  fire 
occurring  at  805  East  92d  Street  on  January  6,  1900  :  ''  Fire  started 
at  12.09  A.M.,  originated  in  the  cellar  and  extended  to  the  first, 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  stories  by  the  light  shaft  and  stairway. 
.  .  .  Fireman  Charles  McCarthy,  of  Engine  Company  No.  22,  res- 
cued 2  children  from  the  fifth  floor  from  fire-escapes,  and  assisted  in 
the  rescue  of  a  Mrs.  Goodwin  from  the  fifth  floor,  and  members  of 
Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  13  assisted  several  persons  down 
the  fire-escape  and  ladders.  Fireman  Patrick  H.  McCartie,  of  Hook 
and  Ladder  Company  No.  18,  rescued  a  Mrs.  Gordon  from  the  fifth 
floor  from  fire-escape  by  a  85-foot  ladder.*' 

Report  of  Acting  Chief  James  C.  Brogan  on  fire  occurring  at  28 
and  25  Jefferson  street  on  March  17,  1900:  ''Fire  occurred  at  8.28 
o'clock  A.M.,  started  on  the  first  floor  and  extended  through  the 
second,  third,  fourtli,  and  fifth  —  cause  unknown  ;  20  families  in 
building.  Members  of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  6  assisted 
several  persons  on  fire-escapes  to  escape  by  ladder." 

Report  of  Chief  of  Battalion  William  Guerin  on  fire  occurring  at 
74  and  76  Forsyth  Street  on  April  25,  1900  :  **  Fire  occurred  at  8.22 
o'clock  A.M.  —  cause  of  fire  could  not  be  ascertained.  ...  On 
arrival  at  fire  I  found  the  entire  line  of  stairway  burned  away  from 
the  first  floor  to  the  roof,  and  the  fire  spreading  out  in  all  directions 
on  every  floor  —  all  the  occupants  were  assisted  down  front  and  rear 
fire-escapes  by  members  of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  69  and 
police  in  the  vicinity,  except  8  children  who  were  idl  burned  to 
death." 
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Report  of  Chief  of  Battalion  William  Gnerin  on  fire  occurring  at 
891  Madison  Street  on  May  8,  1900  :  "  Fire  occurred  at  4.17  o'clock 
A.M.  —  Cause  of  fire  unknown.  .  .  .  Occupants  assisted  to  street 
from  fire-escapes  by  Hook  and  Ladder  Companies  No.  11  and  No.  18, 
and  policemen  on  duty  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fire." 

Repoi*t  of  Chief  of  Battalion  James  J.  McCartney  on  fire  occur- 
ring at  1091  Park  Avenue  on  May  22  :  "  Fire  started  at  4.40  o'clock 
P.M.  .  .  .  Mrs.  Lawrence,  aged  57  years,  was  taken  from  the  third 
floor  by  members  of  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  No.  18  down  a 
S5-foot  ladder  —  they  also  assisted  a  number  of  tenants  down  the 
rear  fire-escapes." 

In  the  555  tenement  houses,  above  mentioned,  in  290  houses,  or 
53  per  cent,  the  fire-escape  balconies  were  very  badly  encumbered, 
and  in  185  houses,  or  84  per  cent,  they  wore  partly  encumbered,, 
while  in  only  74  cases,  or  18  per  cent,  had  they  any  semblance  of 
being  kept  clear.  In  addition,  it  was  found  that  in  198  buildings, 
or  86  per  cent,  the  openings  through  which  the  ladders  or  stairs 
passed,  and  through  which  the  tenants  and  firemen  must  descend, 
were  closed  over  with  boards  or  other  heavy  obstructions. 

BROOKLYN 

In  Brookljrn,  that  portion  of  the  seventeenth  ward  in  what  is 
known  as  Greenpoint  and  vicinity  was  inspected.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible within  the  time  at  our  disposal  to  examine  the  entire  ward. 
Eight  hundred  and  six  houses,  however,  were  examined.  The  sys- 
tem employed  in  Brooklyn  was  not  the  same  as  that  employed  in 
New  York.  In  New  York  only  those  houses  which  had  no  fire- 
escapes  on  the  front  were  examined.  In  Brooklyn,  however,  each 
residence  building  in  a  certain  neighborhood  was  inspected. 

Out  of  these  806  buildings  it  was  found  that  there  were  9 
which  were  *^  furnished  room  "  houses,  or  used  as  hotels  in  part,  and 
186  buildings  containing  less  than  8  families,  and,  therefore,  not 
within  the  purposes  of  this  investigation. 

Of  the  661  tenement  houses  examined  it  was  found  that  283  were 
without  fire-escapes  of  any  kind  whatsoever;  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  242  of  these  were  wooden  buildings  where  the  chance  for 
escape  in  case  of  fire  is  almost  nothing.  Of  these  242  wooden  tene- 
ment houses  199  contained  8  families  each;  25  houses  contained 
4  families  each,  17  contained  6  families  each,  and  1  house  con- 
tained as  many  as  8  families,  making  a  total  of  807  families,  or 
4085  persons,  living  in  wooden  tenement  houses  without  any  fire- 
escapes  of  any  kind. 

The   remainder  of  the  288  buildings  without  any  fire-escapes, 
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viz.  41  houseB,  were  of  brick.  Twenty-one  of  these  houses  con- 
tained 8  families  each,  6  contained  4  families  each,  12  contained 
6  families  each,  1  contained  8  families,  and  1  contained  9  families, 
making  a  total  of  176  families,  or  880  persons,  living  in  brick  tene- 
ment houses  without  any  means  of  escape  whatsoever.  That  is,  in 
these  288  tenement  houses,  there  were  living  988  families,  or  4915 
persons  —  nearly  6000  —  without  any  means  of  escape,  and  this  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  each  one  of  these  buildings  contained  as 
many  as  8  families,  and  therefore  was  required  by  law  to  be  provided 
with  good  and  sufficient  fire-escapes. 

BROOKLYN  (Part  or  SsTBirraBiiTH  Ward) 

BoiLDtMOB   WtTHOOT   ART   FlRR-MOAPBt  AT  ALL 

Total  boUdings  inspected in 

**  Fumiahed  room  **  hooees,  hotels,  etc 0 

Houses  with  less  thao  three  families 183 

Wood.        Brtek.        ToUI. 
Tbrbmbrt  Housbs MS  41  SSS 

No.  of  families  oo  a  floor : 

One  family SOT  t!  tS4 

Two  families S7  18  40 

Three  families 0  1  1 

Miseellaneotis S  0  S 

No.  of  families  in  building : 

Three  in  bnilding 100  81  880 

Four  in  buUding 86  S  81 

Six  in  building 17  18  89 

Eight  in  buildUng 1  1  8 

Nine  in  building 0  1  1 

So  much  for  the  tenement  houses  without  any  fire-escapes.  Of 
the  remaining  878  tenement  houses  inspected^  which  were  provided 
with  fire-escapes,  it  was  found  that  278  of  these  buildings  were  of 
wood  and  105  of  brick,  and  that  out  of  the  278  wooden  buildings 
26  houses  contained  8  families  each,  2  houses  contained  4  families 
each,  203  contained  6  families  each,  88  houses  contained  8  families 
each,  1  house  contained  9  families,  1  house  contained  10  families,  and 
2  contained  16  families  each.  Of  the  105  brick  tenement  houses, 
6  buildings  contained  8  families  each,  10  contained  4  families  each, 
87  contained  6  families  each,  50  contained  8  families  each,  1  con- 
tained 12  families,  and  another  contained  16  families. 

BROOKLYN  (Part  or  SsTBimiBrra  Ward) 

BuiLDtROS  wrni  Fima-ascAPRS 

Total  buildings  inspected 8M 

**  Furnished  room  **  houses,  etc 8 

Houses  with  less  than  three  families 8 
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Wood.        Bilek.        TMtfL 
TsraiaiiT  Houiu 278  106  87S 

No.  of  families  on  a  floor  i 

One  family 26  16  40 

TwofamiUea 243  87  830 

Three  families 1  1  8 

Four  families 2  1  8 

Miscellaneous 2  1  8 

No.  of  families  in  building : 

Three  in  building 20  0  82 

Four  in  buUding 2  10  12 

Six  in  building 208  87  240 

Bight  in  building 88  60  88 

Nine  in  building 1  0  1 

Ten  in  buildine 1  0  1 

Twelve  in  building 0  1  1 

Sixteen  in  building 2  1  8 

^It  was  found  that  out  of  878  houses  provided  with  fire-escapes 
Vonly  16,  or  4  per  cent,  had  balconies  on  the  fronts  of  the  houses ; 
\(hat  266  buildings,  or  70  per  cent,  had  balconies  on  the  rear ;  and 
that  jj^houses  had  no  fire-escape  balconies  at  all,  but  were  provided 
with  a  very  peculiar  system  of  ostensible  fire-escapes,  consisting  of  a 
vertical  ladder  suspended  in  mid-air  in  front  of  the  building  at  each 
story  by  two  iron  brackets.  This  ladder  was  generally  found  to  be 
held  off  from  the  front  of  the  building  at  a  distance  of  about  2  feet 
6  inches.  These  brackets  were  not  provided  with  any  platform  or 
balcony,  but  were  simply  two  thin  pieces  of  iron,  about  8  feet  apart, 
holding  out  the  ladder.  In  some  cases  the  tenants  had  placed  boards 
across  the  brackets  and  put  fiower  pots  and  boxes  upon  the  boards. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  this  arrangement  could  not, 
by  the  furthest  stretch  of  the  imagination,  be  considered  a  fire- 
escape.  Of  the  tenement  houses  with  fire-escapes,  91  houses,  or 
24  per  cent,  were  found  to  be  provided  with  these  ladders,  so  that 
practically  this  number  should  be  added  to  the  buildings  previously 
mentioned  as  being  without  any  fire-escape  whatsoever. 

Of  the  281  houses  provided  with  some  kind  of  balconies,  it  was 
found  that  in  only  88  houses,  or  12  per  cent,  were  these  balconies 
connected  by  stairs,  and  that  in  244  houses,  or  87  per  cent,  they 
were  connected  simply  by  vertical  ladders.  In  105  houses,  or  87  per 
cent,  the  fire-escape  balconies  were  found  to  be  badly  encumbered 
with  household  goods,  that  is,  over  one-half  of  the  balconies  were  so 
encumbered.  In  81  cases,  or  29  per  cent,  the  balconies  were  but 
partly  encumbered,  while  in  95  cases,  or  84  per  cent,  the  balconies 
were  found  to  be  almost  clear.  In  149  cases,  or  58  per  cent,  the 
floors  of  the  balconies  were  found  to  be  made  entirely  of  wood,  which 
in  case  of  fire  would  be  practically  useless,  as  they  would  immedi- 
ately bum  away,  leaving  simply  a  hole.     This  condition  of  affairs  in 
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a  very  small  part  of  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn  is  a  most  serious  one, 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  how  large  a  number  of  these  houses 
are  made  of  wood,  and  that  in  a  wooden  tenement  house,  occupied 
by  three  families  or  more,  the  chance  for  escape,  if  a  fire  occurs,  is  the 
very  slightest. 

We  would  call  attention  to  a  recent  fire  in  a  wooden  tenement 
house  in  Hester  Street,  occurring  on  October  17,  in  which  eight 
persons  were  burned  to  death.  It  appears,  according  to  the  New 
York  Timeu  of  October  18,  that  *^  one  woman  was  roasted  to  death 
on  the  landing  of  a  fire-escape,  because  the  fire-escape  stopj)ed  at  the 
second  fioor,  and  there  was  no  ladder  to  be  let  down  from  that  point, 
as  the  law  required."  If  a  serious  fire  should  occur  in  any  one  of 
the  buildings  included  in  the  above  inspection,  it  is  not  only  possible, 
but  very  probable,  that  similar  catastrophes  would  occur. 

We  would  also  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  outside  of  the 
seventeenth  ward,  all  through  this  city,  and  especially  on  First 
Avenue,  Second  Avenue,  Third  Avenue,  Sixth  Avenue,  Eighth 
Avenue,  and  on  hundreds  of  the  cross  streets  in  Harlem,  there  are 
thousands  of  the  better  class  of  fiat  buildings  without  any  fire-escapes 
on  the  front.  While  these  buildings  bring  in  higher  rentals  and  are 
occupied  generally  by  fewer  families  than  in  the  more  congested 
portions  of  the  city,  the  buildings  themselves  are  in  the  main  con- 
structed in  as  poor  a  manner  as  the  cheap  tenement  houses,  notwith- 
standing their  showy  and  expensive  fronts;  and  the  dangers  from 
fire  in  these  buildings  are  quite  as  great  as  in  any  of  the  worst 
tenement  houses. 

We  believe  that  every  tenement  house  in  this  city  which  is  not 
fireproof  throughout  should  have  fire-escapes,  both  on  the  front  and 
on  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  if  fire-escapes  are  to  be  omitted  any- 
where, they  had  much  better  be  omitted  on  the  rear  than  on  the  front, 
for  there  they  are  essential.  The  purpose  of  a  fire-escape  is  quite  as 
much  to  enable  the  firemen  to  reach  the  tenants  and  the  fire,  as  it  is 
to  allow  the  tenants  to  leave  the  building.  Where  there  are  no  fire- 
escapes  on  the  front  of  the  buildings  the  work  of  the  firemen  is 
greatly  retarded  ;  again,  where  there  are  fire-escapes  only  in  the  rear 
it  is  quite  possible  and  generally  probable  that  the  fire  may  occur  in 
that  part  of  the  building,  and  that  therefore  escape  from  the  rear 
will  be  cut  off,  and  the  tenants  will  perish.  As  a  rule  the  kitchens 
of  such  apartments  are  in  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  it  is  in  the 
kitchens  that  most  of  the  fires  start. 

The  report  of  Fire  Chief  John  Welsh  on  a  tenement  house  fire 
occurring  at  754  First  Avenue  on  January  2  illustrates  just  what 
occurs  in  cases  where  there  are  fire-escapes  only  on  the  rear  of  the 
building.     We  quote  from  his  report :  ^^  Fire  occurred  at  1.11  a.m. 
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(in  the  night).  Found  that  all  the  oooupanta  from  the  second  floor 
up  were  cut  off  from  means  of  escape  on  account  of  flames  on  stairway 
and  rear  fire-escape,  the  flames  being  driven  by  a  strong  north- 
west wind  at  that  time  which  enveloped  the  whole  fire-escape  on  the 
rear  of  the  building;  ordered  third  alarm  and  jumping-out  nets. 
Firemen  were  at  this  fire  5  hours  and  80  minutes.  During  its  prog- 
ress, so  far  as  ascertained,  there  were  thirty-five  persons  rescued 
from  the  different  floors  by  the  officers  and  men  of  the  department 
with  85-  and  85-foot  extension  and  scaling  ladders,  jumping-nets,  and 
other  appliances  for  life  saving.  Lorretto  Leonard,  aged  6  years, 
was  suffocated  by  heat  and  smoke  on  the  fifth  floor.** 

There  is  no  reason  why  fire-esca?  should  be  omitted  on  the 
front  of  such  buildings,  except  the  \  :de  of  the  architect  and  the 
owner,  who  dislike  seeing  cheap  iron  balconies  upon  the  front  of  their 
buildings.  If  these  balconies  offend  their  artistic  sensibilities,  they 
have  two  remedies :  one,  to  make  the  balconies  artistic  ;  the  other, 
to  build  their  buildings  fireproof.  We  believe  that  the  protection  of 
human  life  is  of  much  g^reater  importance  than  anything  else. 

We  believe  also  that  on  all  tenement  house  fire-escapes  stairs 
with  flat  steps  and  hand-rails  are  absolutely  essential,  and  that  in  no 
case  should  vertical  ladders  be  permitted.  We  find  that  the  printed 
regulations  of  the  Building  Department  require  such  stairs  with 
hand-rails  to  be  provided  upon  tenement  houses,  but  that  it  has  been 
customary  in  the  department  for  some  years  to  grant  modifications 
of  this  requirement  by  permitting  vertical  ladders  to  be  erected  in 
place  of  stairs,  upon  application  so  to  do  by  the  person  erecting  such 
fire-escapes. 

In  this  connection  we  would  call  attention  to  a  curious  anomaly 
in  reference  to  the  requirements  of  the  Building  Department  regard- 
ing the  construction  of  fire-escapes,  and  that  is  this :  The  depart- 
ment requires  that  on  Bowery  lodging  houses,  accommodating 
anywhere  from  80  to  80  homeless  men,  the  fire-escapes  must  consist 
of  stairs  with  hand-rails;  yet  in  tenement  houses  containing  from  100 
to  150  men,  women,  and  children,  vertical  ladders  are  permitted.  It^^ 
is  hard  to  understand  why  the  lives  of  homeless  men  are  of  more  y 
value  than  the  lives  of  women  and  children,  nor  can  we  understand  X 
how  women  and  children  are  able  to  use  an  unsteady  vertical  ladder 
where  strong  men  are  unable  to  do  so.  We  desire  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  the  fire-escape  balconies  erected  on  most  tenement 
houses  are  entirely  too  narrow,  being  about  2  feet  6  inches  in  width. 
We  find  that  the  printed  regulations  of  the  Building  Department 
require  such  balconies  to  be  8  feet  wide,  but  Uiat  it  has  been  custom- 
ary for  some  time  to  grant  modifications  of  this  requirement,  per- 
mitting the  balconies  to  be  only  2  feet  6  inches  wide.     We  would 
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also  call  attention  to  an  evil  even  more  serious  than  any  of  the  pre* 
ceding  ones,  and  that  is  the  present  practice,  instead  of  putting  fire- 
escapes  on  the  front  of  the  building,  of  placing  small  iron  gratings 
in  the  air  shafts  between  tenement  houses,  leading  from  the  window 
of  one  building  to  the  window  of  an  adjoining  building,  these  win- 
dows being  only  about  6  inches  apart.  The  object  of  such  a  form  of 
construction  is  to  save  money ;  such  escapes  are  worse  than  useless. 
One-fourth  of  all  the  tenement  house  fires  spread  through  the  air 
shafts,  and  a  fire  occurring  in  the  kitchen  of  one  of  these  apartments 
would  immediately  leap  to  the  windows  of  the  adjoining  house  6 
inches  away  ;  moreover,  such  an  escape  in  the  small  air  shaft  obstructs 
light  and  air,  destroys  privacy  by  allowing  communication  between 
house  and  house,  lays  the  occupants  of  tenement  houses  open  to  the 
constant  depredation  of  thieves,  and  in  every  way  is  detrimental  to 
the  buildings.  As  an  example  of  this  kind  of  escape  that  has 
recently  been  erected  we  would  call  attention  to  a  building  opposite 
the  new  Hamilton  Fish  Park  in  Sheriff  Street. 

The  encumbrance  of  fire-escape  balconies  with  boxes,  barrels, 
plants,  refrigerators,  and  general  household  utensils  is  one  of  the 
questions  that  the  Commission  has  had  to  deal  with.  It  is  the  testi- 
mony of  the  Fire  Department  that  the  work  of  the  firemen  in  rescu- 
ing tenants  is  often  impeded  by  such  encumbrances.  The  law  for  a 
number  of  years  has  provided  that  fire-escapes  should  not  in  any  way 
be  encumbered,  and  has  provided  a  fine  of  $10  upon  the  tenant  or 

[occupant  of  the  apartment  for  each  offence.  The  responsibility  for 
the  enforcement  of  this  law,  however,  has  been  divided  between  three 
different  departments  —  the  Building  Department,  the  Fire  Depart- 
ment, and  the  Police  Department,  the  law  until  1898  requiring  that 
whenever  any  fireman  or  policeman  or  any  building  inspector  should 
find  a  fire-escape  balcony  encumbered  it  was  his  duty  to  apply  to  the 
nearest  police  magistrate  for  a  warrant  for  the  arrest  of  the  occupant 
of  the  apartment,  and  upon  conviction  the  occupant  was  to  be  fined 
$10  or  imprisonment  for  ten  days,  in  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
The  duties  of  the  police  do  not  take  them  ordinarily  into  tenement 
houses  or  into  tenement  house  yards,  and  they  have  no  occasion, 
therefore,  to  note  the  encumbrance  of  balconies  on  the  rear  of  such 
buildings.  As  in  very  few  cases  the  balconies  on  the  fronts  of  tene- 
ments are  encumbered,  being  open  to  public  observation,  there  is 
little  likelihood,  therefore,  of  policemen  finding,  in  the  course  of 
their  ordinary  duties,  any  violations  of  this  law.  The  duty  of  the 
Fire  Department  is  to  extinguish  fires,  and  the  department  consists 
of  men  trained  and  disciplined  for  this  purpose ;  it  is  obvious  that 
they  have  no  force  available  for  the  purpose  of  inspecting  fire-escapes 
to  see  whether  they  are  encumbered  or  not,  nor  is  it  advisable  that 
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men  who  are  trained  to  fight  fires  should  spend  their  time  in  the 
work  of  ordinary  inspection.  The  duties  of  the  building  inspectors 
do  not  take  them  as  a  rule  into  old  tenement  houses,  but  only  into 
new  buildings ;  it  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  this  department  has 
no  force  to  make  such  inspections.  The  result  is  that,  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  enforcement  of  this  law  being  divided  among  depart- 
ments charged  with  quite  different  duties,  the  law  is  not  enforced. 
Again,  where  arrests  have  been  made  for  the  encumbrance  of  fire- 
escape  balconies,  it  has  been  found  that  the  police  magistrates  are 
very  loath  to  fine  or  imprison  a  poor  person  for  such  an  offence, 
especially  if  the  poor  person  is  a  foreigner  not  used  to  our  ways  of 
living  and  often  totally  unfamiliar  with  the  law ;  so  that  for  these 
two  reasons  it  appears  that  the  law  in  reference  to  encumbrance  of 
fire-escapes  is  practically  of  slight  value. 

These  are  the  results  of  an  examination  made  simply  in  one 
ward  of  the  city,  and  that  in  a  somewhat  crowded  district  where 
greater  attention  is  paid  to  the  need  of  fire-escapes  by  the  authorities 
than  in  other  parts  of  the  city. 

From  a  study  of  these  facts,  shown  by  this  inspection,  we  cannot 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  enforcement  of  the  fire-escape  law  in 
this  city  is  of  the  most  lax  and  inefficient  kind« 
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Thb  rear  tenement  house  has  been  the  subject  probably  of  more 
abuse  and  condemnation  than  any  other  type  of  building  that  has 
ever  been  constructed.  Much  of  this  has  been  deserved  and  much 
of  it  undeserved.  There  have  been  in  New  York  City  many  rear 
tenement  houses  that  wore  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  there  are 
still  a  considerable  number  of  such  houses  to  be  found  in  this  city 
to-day.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  rear  tenements  which 
are  far  more  sanitary  and  much  more  pleasant  to  live  in  than  the 
ordinary  double-decker  tenement  house. 

No  one  knows  just  when  the  first  tenement  house  was  built  in 
this  city,  nor  when  the  first  rear  tenement  house  was  erected.  The 
popular  belief  is  that  the  rear  tenement  is  a  building  added  on  the 
rear  of  a  lot  behind  a  tenement  or  dwelling  house  already  erected  on 
the  front.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  contrary  is  what  has  happened. 
The  rear  building  was  on  the  lot  first,  and  tlie  front  building  has  in 
nearly  every  case  been  built  afterward.  Investigations  made  show 
this  conclusively.  The  original  insurance  maps  of  the  city  issued  in 
1852  show  a  great  number  of  such  houses  located  at  the  very  back  of 
the  lot,  with  the  whole  front  of  the  lot  left  entirely  vacant,  indicating 
clearly  that  it  was  customary  at  that  time  to  erect  dwellings  at  the 
rear  of  the  lot,  leaving  the  entire  space  at  the  front  as  a  yard  or 
garden.  Further  internal  evidence  is  to  be  found  in  the  first  Tene- 
ment House  Law.  This  law  was  enacted  in  1867,  and  it  is  to  be 
noted  that  it  prohibits  the  erection  of  a  building  on  the  front  of  any 
lot  where  there  is  already  a  building  on  the  rear  of  the  same  lot. 
Had  it  been  the  custom  at  that  time  to  erect  the  rear  building  after 
the  front  one,  the  law  would  have  been  expressed  in  exactly  the 
opposite  way. 

As  previously  stated,  the  rear  tenement  house  may  be  good  or  bad. 
It  is  bad  when  the  front  and  rear  buildings  are  too  close  together, 
or  when  the  rear  building  is  located  so  far  back  on  the  lot  as  to  have 
insufficient  space  behind  it,  and  between  it  and  another  building 
situated  on  the  rear  of  another  lot.  The  rear  tenement  house  is 
good  when  there  is  an  open  space  of  from  20  to  25  feet  between  it 
and  the  front  building,  and  when  there  is  a  yard  back  of  it  of  about 
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10  or  15  feet.  One  reason  why  the  rear  tenement  house  has  been  so 
much  condemned  is  because  of  the  fact  that  the  death-rate  in  these 
buildings  has  always  been  very  high,  and  the  public  has  assumed^ 
therefore,  that  the  type  of  building  was  a  bad  type. 

Any  one  familiar  with  the  subject  of  vital  statistics  knows  that 
the  death-rate  alone  is  not  a  criterion  of  the  sanitary  condition  of  a 
building,  because  so  many  other  elements  enter  into  this  subject. 
In  certain  blocks  in  the  fourth  ward,  for  instance,  the  death-rate  ia 
very  much  higher  than  the  general  death-rate  of  the  city,  and  in  one 
or  two  cases  twice  as  great.  About  half  a  mile  away,  in  the  Jewish 
quarter  in  the  tenth  ward,  the  death-rate  is  only  half  as  great  as 
the  general  death-rate  of  the  city.  Both  of  these  blocks  are  in  dis- 
tinctively tenement  house  districts.  In  the  first  case,  where  the 
death-rate  is  three  or  four  times  as  great  a^  in  the  second  case,  the 
tenement  houses  are  not  so  high,  are  more  sanitary,  and  are  less  over- 
crowded than  in  the  second  case.  The  explanation  of  this  apparent 
anomaly  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the  first  case  the  people  inhabiting 
the  block  are  Italians,  a  race  among  which  the  death-rate  is  generally 
high  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  unable  to  adapt  their  diet  to 
our  climate.  They  try  to  live  upon  a  kind  of  food  adequate  for  the 
South  of  Italy,  but  which  is  totally  inadequate  for  New  York.  They 
are  employed  to  a  large  extent  in  work  of  excavation,  digging  in 
trenches,  and  are  therefore  especially  a  prey  to  pneumonia,  tuber- 
culosis, and  similar  diseases. 

In  the  case  of  the  second  block,  the  population  is  almost  entirely 
Jewish.  The  explanation,  therefore,  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
race  characteristics,  the  kind  of  occupation  of  the  individual,  and 
other  elements,  play  as  important  a  part  in  death-rates  as  the  condi- 
tion of  the  houses  in  which  the  people  dwell.  If  this  is  true  in  the 
case  mentioned,  how  illogical  is  it  then  to  condemn  the  rear  tenement 
house  because  of  the  fact  that  the  dcatii-rate  in  some  of  these  build- 
ings has  been  very  liigh.  Looking  at  this  subject  scientifically,  one 
finds  that  the  explanation  of  the  high  death-rate  in  the  rear  tene- 
ment lies  in  the  fact  that  these  houses  are  the  oldest  tenement  houses 
in  the  city  ;  that  being  the  oldest  buildings  the  rents  are  the  lowest, 
and,  therefore,  such  buildings  are  inhabited  by  the  very  poorest  of 
the  population,  who,  because  of  their  poverty  and  generally  underfed 
condition,  are  especially  liable  to  sickness.  In  addition,  in  nearly 
every  case  the  privy  accommodations  for  such  buildings  are  in  the 
yard  in  a  ^^  school  sink,"  which  is  a  long  trough  sunk  into  the  ground, 
connected  with  the  street  sewer,  and  supposed  to  be  flushed  out  at 
frequent  intervals.  These,  however,  are  seldom  fluslied,  and  the 
stench  from  them  in  the  summer  time  is  intolerable.  It  is  not 
surprising,  therefore,  that,  in  view  of  these  conditions,  the  death-rate 
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in  Buoh  buildings  should  bo  high.  Is  it  fair,  therefore,  to  attribute 
this  high  death-rate  to  the  fact  that  one  building  is  behind  another 
instead  of  at  one  side  of  it  ? 

An  advantage  of  the  rear  tenement  is  that  it  removes  to  a  large 
extent  social  friction.  It  divides  the  tenement  house  practically  into 
two  parts,  and  thus  results  in  having  on  each  floor,  instead  of  four 
families  as  in  the  ordinary  double-decker,  only  two  families.  It  is 
obvious  that  life  under  such  conditions  is  much  easier  than  under 
the  other. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  thought  by  a  number  of  people  that  the 
rear  tenement  in  itself  has  great  disadvantages  because  of  the  fact 
that  one  building  is  located  behind  another  building  away  from  the 
street,  and  therefore  hidden  from  the  public  eye,  and  that  conse- 
quently  the  passageways  leading  to  these  tenements  and  the  courts 
between  the  front  and  the  rear  buildings  may  become  places  favorable 
to  the  fostering  of  vice  and  crime. 

In  considering  the  relative  advantages  of  the  rear  tenement  and 
the  ordinary  ^^  double-decker,"  it  is  interesting  to  note  a  statement 
made  in  an  editorial  in  the  New  York  2Vm««  of  March  16,  1879. 
This  statement  was  made  in  connection  with  the  award  of  the  first 
prize  in  the  first  tenement  house  competition  for  plans  for  model 
tenements.     The  editorial  goes  on  to  say :  — 

^^  If  the  prize  plans  are  the  best  offered,  which  we  hardly  believe, 
they  merely  demonstrate  that  the  problem  is  insoluble.  The  three 
which  have  received  the  highest  prizes  offer  a  very  slightly  better 
arrangement  than  hundreds  of  tenement  houses  now  do.  They  are 
simply  double  houses  front  and  rear  with  the  space  between  occupied 
by  halls  and  water-closets.  They  have  all  the  disadvantages  of  double 
houses  which  have  so  often  called  forth  sanitary  censure  and  even 
adverse  legislation.** 

It  is  strange  that  persons  have  not  realized  more  often  that  the 
ordinary  double-decker  tenement  house  is  simply  a  front  and  rear 
building,  with  most  of  the  space  between  built  up  with  halls,  water- 
closets,  and  additional  rooms,  instead  of  being  left  open  as  a  court- 
yard for  light  and  air,  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  a  rear  tenement. 

While  different  views  may  be  held  upon  the  advantages  of  rear 
tenements  as  compared  with  double-deckers,  there  is  a  type  of  rear 
tenement  house  about  which  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  ; 
this  type  is  the  ^*  back  to  back  **  tenement  house,  that  is,  a  rear  tene- 
ment located  at  the  back  of  a  lot  and  with  a  very  small  space  be- 
tween it  and  the  building  upon  an  adjoining  lot  upon  which  it  abuts. 
In  some  cases  the  backs  of  the  two  houses  are  dose  together  with 
no  space  between  ;  in  other  cases  the  space  between  the  two  build- 
ings varies  from  2  inches  to  4  or  6  feet.     In  the  majority  of  oases 
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thiB  space  averages  about  14  inches  in  width.  There  are  very  tew 
of  such  buildings  in  the  city  that  are  as  high  as  6  stories,  but  there 
are  a  number  that  are  4  stories,  and  quite  a  number  that  are  6 
stories  in  height.  Many  such  tenement  houses  are  unfit  for  human 
habitation  and  should  not  be  permitted  to  be  occupied.  Owing  to 
their  construction,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  either  light  or 
ventilation  in  the  rooms  at  the  back  of  the  buildings  unless,  as  hap- 
pens in  a  few  cases,  the  side  of  the  building  adjoins  a  large  yard 
next  door,  so  that  windows  may  be  cut  in  the  side  of  the  house,  thus 
obtaining  light  and  air  from  the  adjoining  property.  The  space  at 
the  rear  between  the  two  buildings  soon  becomes  a  place  of  deposit 
for  garbage,  rubbish,  and  filth  of  every  imaginable  kind.  In  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  difficult  to  remove  this  filth  without  tear- 
ing down  the  buildings.  In  a  number  of  buildings  examined,  this 
filth  has  been  found  to  be  packed  in  to  the  height  of  the  second  story. 
In  summer  the  stench  from  the  rear  of  these  buildings  is  something 
indescribable,  and  in  many  cases  the  windows  opening  upon  this 
narrow  space  are  permanently  nailed  up,  as  the  occupants  find  that 
the  odors  are  seriously  detrimental  to  health. 

These  facts  were  called  to  the  attention  of  the  community  by  the 
Commission  of  1894,  and  as  a  result  the  Board  of  Health  in  1896 
condemned  about  100  rear  houses  ;  many  of  these  were  torn  down, 
others  were  vacated,  and  oUiers  were  altered  so  as  to  be  made  fit  for 
human  habitation. 

It  appears  that  this  work,  undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Health  in 
1896-1897,  however,  has  been  discontinued. 

The  following  results  of  an  examination  of  a  number  of  buildings 
of  this  kind  still  in  existence  show  that  there  are  still  many  that 
are  unfit  for  human  habitation,  and  which  should  be  promptly  dealt 
with  by  the  local  authorities. 

In  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  there  are  at  the  present  time  2124 
rear  tenement  houses  distributed  as  follows :  — 10  in  the  first 
ward ;  62  in  the  fourth ;  5  in  the  fifth ;  101  in  the  sixth  ;  74  in 
the  seventh ;  77  in  the  eighth ;  118  in  the  ninth ;  142  in  the 
tenth ;  182  in  the  eleventh ;  13  in  the  twelfth ;  114  in  the  thir- 
teenth ;  148  in  the  fourteenth ;  32  in  the  fifteenth ;  124  in  the 
sixteenth ;  268  in  the  seventeenth ;  76  in  the  eighteenth  ;  57  in 
the  nineteenth ;  299  in  the  twentieth  ;  42  in  the  twenty-first ;  and 
190  in  the  twenty-second. 

The  insurance  maps  of  the  city  show  the  location  of  all  the 
different  tenement  houses,  and  indicate  very  clearly  where  the  back 
to  back  tenements  are  located.  A  list  of  such  buildings  was  pre- 
pared from  these  maps,  and  488  inspections  were  made,  involving  in 
all  644  rear  tenements.     In  a  number  of  cases  the  examination  dis- 
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closed  the  fact  that  the  insurance  maps  were  not  entirely  accurate, 
and  that  there  was  more  space  between  the  two  abutting  buildings 
than  was  indicated  on  the  maps ;  that  in  other  cases  there  were 
windows  on  the  side  of  the  building  admitting  light  and  air  from 
the  adjoining  lot,  so  that  the  conditions  in  the  buildings  themselves 
were  not  unsanitary.  Out  of  these  644  tenement  houses,  418  were 
found  in  which  the  conditions  needed  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
authorities.  In  89  cases  there  was  no  space  whatsoever  between  the 
two  back  to  back  buildings.  In  8  cases  the  space  was  only  1 
inch  ;  in  7  cases,  only  2  inches ;  in  10  cases,  but  8  inches ;  in  10 
cases,  4  inches ;  in  14  cases,  5  inches ;  in  15  cases,  6  inches ;  in  9 
cases,  7  inches  ;  in  5  cases,  8  inches  ;  in  17  cases,  9  inches  ;  and  in 
7  cases,  10  inches  ;  that  is,  in  186  cases  the  space  between  two  back 
to  back  buildings  was  10  inches  or  less  in  width.  In  74  cases  this 
distance  was  between  11  and  15  inches ;  in  56  cases,  between  16  and 
20  inches  ;  in  46  cases  it  was  as  much  as  21  to  25  inches ;  and  in  50 
cases  it  was  over  25  inches. 

The  following  tables  show  in  detail  the  varying  amounts  of 
widths  between  back  to  back  buildings  in  relation  to  the  height 
of  the  buildings,  also  the  relative  darkness  of  rooms,  stairs,  and 
halls,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  accumulation  of  rubbish  between 
such  back  to  back  houses. 
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In  inapeoting  these  buildings  the  inspootor  was  instrtiot4Ml  to 
ascertain  only  three  facts :  flrst,  the  distance  between  the  abutting 
buildings ;  second,  the  condition  of  light  in  the  rooms  at  the  rear ; 
and  third,  the  condition  of  the  space  between  the  two  buildings  as  to 
cleanliness.  In  making  his  report  upon  the  condition  of  light  in  the 
rear  rooms,  four  standards  were  adopted  —  light,  dark,  very  dark, 
and  pitch-black.  Out  of  277  cases  that  have  been  tabulated,  in  67 
cases,  or  21  per  cent,  these  rooms  were  reported  dark  ;  in  106  cases, 
or  88  per  cent,  the  rooms  were  reported  very  dark  ;  and  in  114  cases, 
or  41  per  cent,  the  rooms  were  reported  to  be  pitch-black. 

In  regard  to  the  subject  of  rubbish  and  refuse  between  the  two 
buildings  in  120  cases,  or  48  per  cent,  it  was  found  that  there  was 
a  considerable  amount  of  such  rubbish  between  the  two  buildings. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  reports  of  the  inspector  in  the 
case  of  one  or  two  individual  buildings  give  a  realizing  sense  of  the 
evils  of  this  class  of  tenement.  These  inspections  were  all  made  in 
the  summer  time,  when  the  buildings  are  at  their  worst. 

**189  Avenue  A  —  6  stories  in  height.  This  rear  tenement 
backs  up  against  the  building  at  486  East  9th  Street,  which  is  6 
stories  high.  The  backs  of  the  buildings  are  close  together,  with 
no  space  between.  The  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  rear  on  the  north 
side  of  the  house  are  pitch-black  and  stifling  ;  all  the  rear  rooms  on 
the  north  side  are  very  dark  and  unventilated ;  the  hall  is  very 
dark." 

**18  Clinton  Street  —  6  stories  in  height.  This  rear  tenement 
backs  up  against  a  factory  at  167  Attorney  Street,  which  is  6  stories 
high.  The  space  between  the  backs  of  the  buildings  is  8  inches ; 
26  windows  get  their  sole  light  and  air  from  this  space ;  refuse 
covers  the  bottom  of  it.  The  rear  rooms  on  the  1st,  2d,  and  8d 
stories  are  pitch-black.  The  rear  rooms  on  the  4th  story  are  very 
dark.'' 

''288  East  Houston  Street  — 4  stories  high.  This  rear  tene- 
ment backs  up  against  another  rear  tenement  at  No.  6  Avenue  B, 
which  is  4  stories  high.  The  space  between  the  backs  of  the 
buildings  is  9  inches.  This  space  is  filled  2  stories  high  wiUi 
rubbish.  All  the  middle  and  rear  rooms  are  very  dark.  About  S 
inches  of  water,  and  foul  smell,  in  the  cellar.** 

"166  Forsyth  Street  —  6  stories  in  height.  This  rear  tenement 
backs  up  against  another  rear  tenement  at  179  Eldridge  Street  which 
is  4  stories  high.  The  space  between  the  backs  of  the  buildings  is 
12  inches.  Twenty-five  windows  get  their  sole  light  and  air  from 
this  space.  Refuse  is  scattered  over  the  space  between  the  buildings ; 
the  rear  rooms  on  the  1st,  2d,  and  8d  stories  and  the  halls  are  very 
dark.** 
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^169  Hester  Street  —  4  stories  in  height.  This  rear  tenement 
backs  ap  against  122  Mott  Street,  which  is  5  stories.  The  space 
between  the  backs  of  the  buildings  is  4  inches.  The  refuse  between 
these  buildings  is  1  story  deep  ;  the  ground  floor  is  very  dark  and 
stifling  ;  the  rear  room  even  on  the  top  floor  is  dark.*' 

**187  Hester  Street — 4  stories  in  height.  This  rear  tenement 
backs  up  against  the  buildings  at  182-188  Mulberry  Street,  which 
are  four  stories  in  height ;  the  space  between  the  backs  of  the  build- 
ings is  18  inches.  Twenty-four  windows  get  their  sole  light  and 
air  from  this  space.  The  bottom  of  the  space  is  covered  with  refuse. 
The  rooms  in  the  first  floor  rear  and  the  stairway  are  pitch-black. 
All  rear  rooms  above  the  Ist  story  are  dark." 

**  122  Mott  Street  —  5  stories  high.  This  rear  tenement  backs  up 
against  No.  79  Elizabeth  Street,  which  is  5  stories  high.  The  space 
between  the  backs  of  the  buildings  is  15^  inches.  Twenty-eight  win- 
dows get  their  sole  light  and  air  from  this  space ;  the  bottom  of  it  is 
covered  with  rubbish.  The  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  rear  are  pitch- 
black  and  close,  and  even  on  the  top  floor  the  rear  rooms  are  dark.** 

'«214  West  80th  Street  — 4  stories  in  height.  This  rear  tene- 
ment house  backs  up  against  another  tenement.  No.  217  West  29th 
Street,  which  is  8  stories  high.  The  space  between  the  backs 
of  the  building  is  15  inches.  Fifteen  windows  get  their  sole  light 
and  air  from  this  space.  Rooms  on  the  ground  floor  at  the  rear  are 
pitch-black,  and  the  rear  rooms  on  the  2d  story  are  very  dark.  An 
immense  load  of  rubbish  between  the  buildings — space  has  not  been 
cleaned  out  for  six  years.** 

If  space  permitted,  one  might  quote  at  great  length  from  the 
report  of  the  inspector,  showing  similar  conditions  in  nearly  every 
one  of  the  rear  tenement  houses  included  in  the  table  accompanying 
this  paper. 

The  work  of  condemning  the  unsanitary  tenements  in  this  city, 
undertaken  by  the  Board  of  Health  with  such  vigor  in  1896,  should 
be  resumed,  and  those  tenement  houses  which  are  not  fit  for  human 
habitation  should  be  permanently  vacated,  or  altered  so  as  to  be  made 
fit  for  such  habitation.  In  many  of  the  cases  enumerated  in  the 
tables  accompanying  this  paper  the  cutting  in  of  a  few  windows  in 
the  side  walls  of  the  building  would  make  the  rooms  sanitary  and 
fit  to  live  in.  In  other  cases,  however,  one  of  the  back  to  back 
buildings  would  need  to  be  torn  down.  No  general  scheme  of  deal- 
ing with  these  cases  can  be  provided,  however,  but  each  house  must 
be  treated  on  its  individual  merits. 
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has  been  too  often  commented  upon  to  require  detailed  investigation 
at  this  time.  Enough  old  buildings  were  examined,  however,  to 
supply  knowledge  of  their  sanitary  condition  for  present  purpoees. 
Wnere  possible  the  individual  building  examined  was  selected  from 
one  of  a  row,  built  at  the  same  time  and  on  the  same  plan  as  the  one 
selected ;  and  the  conditions  recorded  under  the  examination  were 
assumed  to  reasonably  represent  the  condition  of  the  other  similar 
buildings  in  the  row.  Partial  examinations  were  made  of  some  of 
these  adjoining  buildings  to  test  the  accuracy  of  this  assumption,  and 
the  records  show  that  the  results  obtained  from  the  actual  inspeo- 
tions  may  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  adjoining  buildings  and  the 
field  proportionately  broadened. 

Actual  sanitary  inspections  wei*e  made  of  76  buildings,  represent- 
ing 222  neighboring  buildings  of  corresponding  types. 

PREVIOUS  SPECIAL  SANITARY  EXAMINATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  above  inspections  the  records  of  62  additional 
buildings  examined  under  my  direction  in  1897  were  also  considered. 
These  records  were  obtained  by  a  special  sanitary  house  to  house 
inspection  of  the  buildings  on  both  sides  of  West  61st  Street  between 
Tenth  and  Eleventh  Avenues,  one  of  the  crowded  districts,  largely 
occupied  by  colored  people. 

A  brief  inspection  of  a  few  of  these  buildings  was  made  for  the 
present  investigation,  to  determine  if  any  material  changes  had 
been  made  since  the  inspection  of  1897.  No  such  changes  were 
observed,  and  the  records  may  be  accepted  as  forming  a  part  of  the 
data  of  to-day.  They  are  of  value,  as  the  records  contain  detailed 
technical  information  and  were  made  by  a  trained  inspector. 

ADDITIONAL  RECORDS  EXAMINED,  NOT  SPECIFICALLY  SANITARY 

A  further  group  of  records  has  also  been  put  at  my  disposal  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  covering  a  recent  general  inspec- 
tion (not  specifically  sanitary)  of  the  buildings  in  eight  city  blocks 
scattered  through  the  lower  tenement  districts  and  comprising  reports 
on  804  buildings.  These  latter  records  were  examined  with  special 
reference  to  the  water-closet  accommodations  and  their  condition,  as 
these  features  give  a  fair  index  of  the  character  of  the  building  with 
reference  to  other  sanitary  features. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECORDS  EXAMINED 

The  following  summary  indicates  the  number  of  buildings  which 
have  come  under  consideration :  — 
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1.  Proflont  apeoUU  MuilUrj  inapeeilon  70  tmlkUngiH  reprettnto 

Ufeof S2S  Imikliagi 

2.  SpecUl  sanlUry  iMpeoUon  made  in  1897     ....        AS  biiUdiagi 
8.  Record!  of  recent  general  inspecUona 804  buUdlnga 

Total  bolldlnffi  oonakiered 6781 


These  buildings  represent  over  10,000  apartments,  wiUi  an  esti- 
mated popolation  of  about  60,000. 

METHOD  OF  INSPECTION 

In  order  to  systematize  the  collection  of  data  relating  to  the  build- 
ings, a  series  of  questions  was  printed  on  a  set  of  cards  comprising 
seven  pages  for  each  building.  A  set  of  these  cards  in  blank  will 
be  found  in  Appendix  10.  The  questions  relating  particularly  to 
plumbing  and  sanitary  features  were  grouped  under  the  following 
general  Iieadings :  — 

Apartments,  Soil, 

Cellar,  Laws, 

Front  and   back  yards,  courts.     Water-closet  accommodation, 

areas,  light  shafts.  Smoke  test. 

Cesspool,  Free  openings  for  escape  of  drain 

Halls,  air, 

Uoof,  Trap  siphonage. 

It  was  found  impossible  to  obtain  information  covered  by  some 
of  these  topics  without  more  extended  time  and  means  tlian  the 
present  inquiry  permitted.  The  technical  nature  of  the  inquiry 
demanded  experts  to  make  the  examinations,  and  Mr.  William  Paul 
Gerhardt,  Civil  and  Sanitary  Engineer,  kindly  consented  to  person- 
ally inspect  a  number  of  buildings,  and  gave  me  very  valuable  assist- 
ance. Mr.  William  C.  Tucker,  Civil  and  Sanitary  Engineer,  was 
also  employed  for  the  same  purpose,  and  I  made  personal  inspections 
of  twenty-five  buildings  ranging  from  the  oldest  to  the  most  modem. 
The  fact  that  the  buildings  were  reported  upon  by  experts  character* 
izes  the  results  as  trustworthy. 

In  studying  the  data  collected  and  drawing  conclusions  therefrom, 
effort  has  been  made  to  avoid  a  technically  critical  standard,  and  to 
meet  the  inquiry  from  a  rational  and  practical  point  of  view. 
Attention  has  been  directed  to  suggesting  improvements  that  can  be 
practically  accomplished  without  working  an  injury  to  existing 
property  rights,  and  without  working  an  injustice  to  those  who  built 
to  the  best  of  their  knowledge  and  within  the  limits  of  then 
existing  laws.  The  subject  is  not  considered  historically  nor 
academically,  but  the  facts  as  they  exist  are  accepted  as  conclusive, 
and  the  inquiry  made,  **Do  they  meet  the  demands  which  may  be 
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reasonably  required  for  healthfulness,  morals,  and  common  decency  ?  ** 
on  the  strict  business  principle  that  local  deficiency  in  these  partioa- 
lars  stands  as  a  menace  to  the  whole  community.  Sentimental  oon- 
cem  for  the  comfort  of  the  tenant  is  not  regarded  unless  it  can  be 
shown  that  inconvenient  appliances  lead  to  practices  productive  of 
harm  to  the  community.  It  is  assumed  primarily  that  reasonable 
cleanliness  and  decency  can  only  be  secured  where  tenants  are  pro- 
vided with  proper  water-closet  accommodations,  pure  and  ample 
supply  of  water  for  drinking,  washing,  and  cooking,  and  with  pro- 
visions for  the  safe  removal  of  the  waste  from  these  processes.  It  is 
also  assumed  that  the  tenant  shall  not  be  subjected  to  unhealthfnl 
influences  due  to  site  or  structural  defects  beyond  his  power  of 
removal. 

The  topics  investigated  will  be  considered  in  order  and  comment 
made  where  improvement  appears  desirable. 


WATER-CLOSET  ACCOMMODATIONS 

The  provision  for  water-closet  accommodations  may  be  classed 
in  three  groups,  as  follows :  — 

(a)  Those  located  in  back  yards. 

(&)  Those  located  in  the  halls. 

(0)  Those  located  in  the  apartments.    . 
They  will  be  considered  in  the  order  named. 

WATER-CLOSET  SHELTERS  IN  BACK  YARDS 

These  in  general  are  confined  to  very  old  reconverted  buildings 
or  to  those  built  prior  to  1881. 

The  shelters  for  yard  water-closet  accommodations  are  frame  build- 
i^e^  generally  of  flimsy  construction,  divided  by  wooden  partitions 
into  compartments  about  2  feet  6  inches  wide  by  8  feet  9  inches  deep, 
having  one  seat  in  each  compartment.  The  buildings  are  frequently 
close  to  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  adjoining  tenements.  The 
compartments  have  doors  with  a  small  hole  at  the  top  for  light  and 
ventilation.  The  doors  are  generally  locked,  the  keys  being  in  the 
possession  of  the  tenants.  Each  compartment  is  used  by  from  one 
to  four  families.  The  floors  are  of  wood,  as  are  also  the  seats,  with 
a  wood  casing  from  the  floor  to  the  seat.  The  records  of  578 
buildings  showed  that  284  had  back  yard  accommodations.  Seventy- 
five  per  cent  of  these  were  reported  clean  or  fairly  clean  in  so  far  as 
the  floors,  seats,  and  exposed  woodwork  are  concerned.  Some  few 
were  reported  exceedingly  foul  in  these  particulars.    The  care  of  the 
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oompartments  is  under  the  control  of  the  janitor  or  hoasekeeper, 
and  the  records  show  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  considerable  effort 
is  made  to  keep  the  oompartments  as  clean  as  the  character  of 
structure  permits. 

SCHOOL  SINKS  IN  BACK  YARDS 

The  majority  of  the  old  buildings  have  ** school  sinks**  built 
beneath  the  seats  of  the  shelters.  These  are  generally  brick  masonry 
vaults  from  10  feet  to  14  feet  long,  2  feet  wide,  and  from  2  to  8 
feet  deep,  built  below  the  level  of  the  yard,  and  extended  with  wood 
to  the  level  of  the  seats,  a  height  of  about  18  inches.  The  wooden 
apron  at  the  front  and  rear  of  the  seats  is  sometimes  protected 
with  sheet  metal.  The  bottom  of  the  vaults  is  generally  formed 
of  a  semicircular  trough  of  cast  iron  with  a  4-inch  outlet  at  the 
lower  or  discharge  end,  connecting  with  a  drain,  passing  under 
the  cellar  floor  of  the  tenement  to  the  street  sewer.  The  outlet 
of  the  trough  is  closed  with  an  iron  cylindrical  hollow  plug 
about  1  foot  high,  serving  as  a  stopper  and  overflow.  The  plug 
is  provided  with  a  bar  and  rod  with  which  it  may  be  lifted 
out  from  above.  In  front  of  the  plug  there  is  usually  a  coarse 
strainer  of  iron  bars.  Water  is  generally  supplied  to  the  trough 
through  a  small  water  pipe  at  the  upper  end,  controlled  by  a  valve 
placed  below  frost  line,  having  an  operating  bar  and  handle  in* 
the  floor  of  one  compartment.  This  direct  connection  between  the 
water  supply  pipes  and  the  vault  offers  some  danger.  Water  is 
turned  into  the  trough  to  a  depth  of  from  6  to  9  inches  ;  the  trough 
holds  from  60  to  150  gallons  of  water.  All  material  falling  into  the 
vault  is  retained  in  the  trough  until  such  time  as  tlie  plug  is  lifted 
out.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  janitor  to  remove  the  plug  and  flush  out 
the  trough.  This  is  supposed  to  be  done  daily,  but  the  evidence 
appears  to  be  that  it  is  not  customary  to  do  this  oftener  than  once  in 
two  days  and  in  some  cases  once  a  week.  The  process  is  a  disagree- 
able and  foul  one  and  the  stench  excessive.  It  is  apparent  that  a 
device  of  this  character  depending  on  the  faithfulness  of  the  janitor 
is  most  undesirable.  The  sides  of  the  vault  above  the  water  level 
are  exceedingly  foul  and  receive  no  flush  from  the  water.  The 
woodwork  from  the  top  of  the  vault  to  the  seats  is  also  very  foul 
and  coated  with  fcecal  matter.  The  majority  of  the  vaults  were 
reported  foul  and  some  exceedingly  foul;  a  very  few  were  reported 
clean.  In  some  cases  a  small  ventilation  pipe  extends  above  the  roof 
of  the  shelter.  It  is  of  little  or  no  service.  The  flush  of  water 
is  insufiicient  to  properly  flush  out  the  drain  or  sewer  connecting 
with  the  vault,  and  it  appears  probable  that  much  of  the  material 
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washed  out  of  the  trough  must  lodge  in  the  drain  until  the  next 
flush  or  until  washed  out  by  a  rain  storm.  It  is  generally  the 
case  that  the  rain  leader  of  the  building  connects  with  the  drain 
from  the  school  sink,  and  in  many  cases  these  leaders  do  not  appear 
to  be  trapped.  The  air  from  the  foul  drain  would,  in  these  cases, 
escape  through  the  loose  joints  of  the  rain  leader  near  the  rear  win- 
dows of  the  building.  The  foul  odor  from  the  leaders  at  the  roof 
in  a  few  cases  examined  indicated  that  these  conditions  undoubtedly 


Diagram  showino  Ck>M8TBircTioN  or  "  School  Sink." 

exist.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  school  sinks  of  all  types  should  be 
absolutely  removed.  It  is  a  condition  that  warrants  drastic  reme- 
dies. As  a  substitute  for  the  school  sinks  there  is  room  for  differ- 
ence of  opinion.  I  should  advise  properly  constructed  and  ventilated 
water-closets  on  each  floor  of  the  building.  If  this  should  be  found 
impracticable,  a  great  improvement  could  be  made  by  substituting 
individual  long  hopper  water-closets  in  the  yard  building  in  place  of 
the  school  sinks.  There  are  some  objections  to  this  type  of  closet, 
but  it  would  be  very  decidedly  better  than   any  form  of  school 
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sink.  The  details  for  this  substitution  would  require  some  study. 
Another  aspect  of  the  case  should,  however,  be  considered  before 
recommending  this  improvement.  The  back  yard  water-cloeets  are 
not  provided  with  light  at  night  nor  are  they  warmed  in  winter. 
The  discomfort  and  inconvenience  experienced  in  using  them  leads 
apparently  to  more  primitive  methods  of  disposal,  and  the  cellars, 
yards,  roofs,  public  sinks,  and  even  halls  of  some  of  the  buildings 
bear  evidence  of  their  use  as  water-cloeets  in  the  most  primitive  man- 
ner, consistent  only  with  the  habits  of  animals.  This  practice  will 
not  be  stopped  by  substituting  water-cloeets  for  the  school  sinks  in  the 
back  yards,  but  it  would  doubtless  be  stopped  or  materially  reduced 
by  the  provision  of  water-closets  on  each  floor  of  the  building  or  in 
each  apartment. 


WATER-CLOSETS  IN  BACK  YARDS 

About  16  per  cent  of  the  buildings  having  water-closet  accommo- 
dations in  the  back  yard  are  provided  with  cast-iron  long  hopper 
closets,  having  the  trap  below  frost  line  and  a  water  pipe  connecting 
with  the  flushing  rim  of  the  bowl  of  the  individual  closets.  Tlio 
water  pipe  has  a  spring  valve  below  frost  line,  oi>erated  by  a  rod 
pressed  by  the  scat  when  in  use.  The  cIomoIs  are  cased  in  wood  and 
stand  on  wood  flooring.  The  space  beneath  the  seat  is  generally 
more  or  less  foul  or  wet  and  the  wordwork  rotted.  The  closet  is 
not  a  cleanly  type,  and  is  generally  insufficiently  flushed.  The 
valves  are  also  liable  to  get  out  of  order.  The  closets  inspected 
were  not  generally  in  foul  condition.  The  direct  connection  of  the 
water  pipe  with  the  bowl  of  the  closet  offers  some  element  of  danger. 
The  woodwork  encasing  the  front  of  the  closet  should  be  perma- 
nently removed,  so  that  the  floor  beneath  the  seat  may  be  readily 
cleaned,  and  any  leak  or  defect  in  the  water  connection  observed 
before  the  woodwork  has  been  rotted.  The  closet  should  properly 
stand  on  a  slate  or  natural  stone  slab  and  be  flushed  from  individual 
flush  tanks.  Provision  of  this  kind  would  require  protection  from 
frost,  which  will  doubtless  be  difiicult  to  accomplish.  The  floors 
and  walls  of  the  compartments  should  be  of  slate  or  other  non- 
absorbent  material,  and  the  seats  should  be  attached  to  the  bowls  of 
the  closets.  Provision  should  be  made  for  readily  removing  stop- 
pages in  the  drain  for  ventilating  the  same.  It  would  be  much 
better  to  prohibit  all  back  yard  closets  unless  properly  heated  in 
winter  and  lighted  at  night,  and  their  retention  in  any  case  should 
only  be  considered  on  the  ground  that  any  improvement  removing 
the  foul  school  sinks  is  some  advance. 
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WATER-CLOSETS  IN  HALLS 

These  are  generally  in  small  individaal  compartments  opening  on 
the  public  halls  of  each  story.  In  the  older  type  of  buildings  (built 
about  twenty  years  ago),  one  closet  is  used  by  two  or  four  families. 
In  modem  buildings  one  closet  serves  two  families.  The  compart- 
ments are  locked,  the  keys  being  in  the  possession  of  tenants.  Sixty- 
seven  per  cent  of  the  water-closet  compartments  opening  on  halls 
were  found  to  be  clean  or  fairly  clean.  There  appears  to  be  reason- 
able effort  on  the  part  of  tenants  to  keep  the  seats,  floors,  and  com- 
partments clean  where  exposed  to  view.  The  convenience  of  hall 
water-closets  appears  to  reduce  the  tendency  to  use  the  roofs,  cellars, 
and  yards  for  water-closet  purposes.  Badly  lighted  compartments 
are  not  apt  to  be  found  clean. 

OLDER  BUILDINGS  — WATER-CLOSETS  IN  HALLS 

In  the  older  type  of  buildings  the  compartments  are  either  at  the 
rear  end  of  the  hall,  with  windows  opening  on  the  back  yard,  or  are 
near  the  centre  of  the  building,  with  windows  opening  on  small  light 
shafts  or  on  dark  ventilating  shafts,  or  with  windows  on  both  light 
and  ventilating  shafts.  The  light  shafts  generally  serve  also  for 
adjoining  bedrooms  of  the  apartments.  The  water-closet  compart- 
ments of  the  upper  stories  are  fairly  well  lighted  and  ventilated  ; 
those  in  the  lower  stories  and  cellar  are  insufficiently  lighted  and 
ventilated  in  most  cases.  The  compartments  are  generally  not  pro- 
vided with  light  for  use  at  night.  The  modern  buildings,  however, 
have  glass  panels  in  the  doors,  or  transoms,  through  which  the  com- 
partments receive  light  from  the  g^-lights  in  the  hallways  opposite 
them.     A  few  compartments  are  provided  with  gas-burners. 

To  properly  provide  daylight  and  ventilation  for  the  water-closets 
on  lower  floors  of  the  older  type  of  buildings  would  require  radical 
reconstruction  practically  impossible  to  accomplish.  Improvements 
in  the  provisions  for  cleanliness  and  artificial  lighting  can  be  accom- 
plished without  radical  changes  and  in  a  practical  manner.  The 
floors  are  generally  of  wood  and  the  seats  extend  the  full  width  of 
the  compartment,  with  a  removable  wood  panel  from  floor  to  seat, 
enclosing  the  fixture.  The  enclosed  space  was  generally  found  dusty 
or  dirty  and  sometimes  wet  and  ill-smelling.  The  floor  within  the 
enclosed  space  is  frequently  in  bad  condition,  and  there  are  openings 
around  the  pipes  which  permit  the  odors  from  the  lower  floors  to 
pass  to  those  above.  The  enclosing  wood  panel  should  be  perma- 
nently removed,  and  the  openings  around  the  pipes  sealed  against 
the  passage  of  air  from  one  story  to  another.    This  is  particularly 
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important  to  prevent  the  spread  of  contagious  diseases  from  floor 
to  floor.  It  would  be  desirable  also  to  provide  a  slate  or  stone 
floor  slab  beneath  the  closet,  or  otherwise  supply  non-absorbent  floor 
surface  beneath  the  closet.  Painting  the  floor  beneath  the  seat 
would  improve  present  conditions.  The  connection  between  the 
flush  pipe  and  bowl  of  the  closet  is  frequently  defective,  wetting 
the  floor  beneath,  which  at  present  is  concealed  from  view.  By  ex- 
posing this  space  the  defect  would  become  apparent,  as  would  also 
fouling  through  misuse  of  the  closet.  The  objectionable  features 
noted  have  been  discovered  by  practical  experience,  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  Building  Department  have  for  some  time 
prohibited  enclosed  water-closets  and  required  natural  stone  floor 
slabs  beneath  the  closets.  The  same  improvements  should  be  re- 
quired for  buildings  constructed  prior  to  tbe^  enforcement  of  these 
regulations.  It  is  particularly  desirable,  where  the  compartments 
are  badly  lighted  and  where  improved  lighting  cannot  be  secured, 
that  every  facility  be  offered  for  keeping  the  compartments  clean. 

MODERN  BUILDINGS  — WATER-CLOSETS  IN  HALLS 

The  present  requirements  of  the  Building  Department  relating  to 
water-closets  are  admirable,  and  generally  insure  cleanly  conditions 
where  the  closets  are  well  lighted.  I  believe  improvement  can  be 
made  in  some  particulars. 

If  practicable,  the  water-closet  scat  should  be  attached  to  the 
bowl  of  the  closet  and  the  fixture  left  free  for  cleansing.  The 
present  type  of  short  hopper  closet  with  iron  trap  and  porcelain  bowl 
would  require  some  improvement  to  meet  this  requirement,  but  it  is 
a  mechanical  detail  which  I  believe  can  be  practically  accomplished. 
The  trap  standard  of  the  closet  should  be  arranged  to  rest  on  the 
floor  and  carry  the  weight  without  straining  the  connection  between 
trap  and  soil  pipe.  Most  of  the  closets  in  both  old  and  new  work 
are  provided  with  drip  pans  between  the  seat  and  bowl  of  the  closets, 
intended  to  prevent  the  floor  beneath  being  soiled  when  the  closet 
is  used  as  a  urinal  or  slop  sink.  These  drip  pans  are  frequently 
foul  on  top,  and  generally  foul  on  the  under  side  at  the  joint  between 
the  bowl  and  pan,  and  they  cannot  be  easily  cleaned.  With  exposed 
fixtures  and  non-absorbent  floors,  I  believe  the  fouling  of  floora  from 
misuse  of  the  fixtures  would  be  less  than  the  present  fouling  of  the 
space  between  drip  pan  and  closet  bowl. 

TYPE  OP  CLOSETS 

About  90  per  cent  of  the  hall  water-closets  inspected  were  short 
hopper  closets,  with  an  enamelled  cast-iron  trap  calked  into  a  branch 
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Y  fitting  on  the  main  soil  pipe,  and  vented  from  the  crown  of  the 
trap  through  a  2-inch  lead  branch  pipe  connecting  with  -a  vertical 
vent  riser.  In  most  cases  the  trap  forming  the  base  of  the  closet 
did  not  rest  on  the  floor,  the  closet  being  held  by  the  connection 
with  the  soil  pipe.  The  closet  should  rest  on  the  floor  slab.  The 
bowl  of  the  closets  is  generally  white  earthenware  with  a  flushing 
rim.  Most  of  them  have  individual  flush  tanks  operated  by  a  hand- 
pull  and  supplied  with  water  from  street  or  tank  pressure.  The 
majority  of  the  bowls  of  the  closets  were  well  flushed  and  in  reason- 
ably cleanly  condition.  A  few  were  foul,  due  to  lack  of  attention. 
Thirteen  per  cent  only  of  the  closets  were  deficient  in  water  supply. 
The  tanks  of  a  few  were  also  out  of  order. 

These  same  deficiencies  would  doubtless  be  found  to  some  extent 
in  high-class  private  dwellings. 

WATER-CLOSETS  IN  CELLARS  AND  BASEMENTS 

The  water-closets  in  cellars  and  basements,  even  of  modem  build- 
ings, are  generally  badly  lighted  and  ventilated  and  in  foul  condition. 
Some  closets  were  found  in  vaults  under  the  sidewalk.  Unless  used 
by  resident  tenants  they  receive  no  proper  care.  They  are  generally 
used  by  the  janitor  or  by  the  occupants  of  basement  or  cellar  stores. 
Some  of  the  compartments  are  used  for  storage,  and  the  water  in  the 
trap  evaporates  through  disuse.  In  the  majority  of  strictly  tenement 
houses  it  would  probibly  be  desirable  to  prohibit  water-closets  in 
cellars  or  basements  not  used  as  tenements ;  and  require  that  water- 
closet  accommodations  for  the  stores  be  placed  on  the  first  floor. 
Individual  buildings  would  doubtless  require  some  modification  of 
this  regulation.  It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  uncleanly  con- 
dition of  the  water-closets  and  compartments  noted,  amounting  to  88 
per  cent  of  those  examined,  is  in  part  due  to  the  personal  character 
of  the  janitor  and  in  part  to  the  character  and  nationality  of  tenants. 
For  these  cases  official  oversight  and  periodic  inspection  must  supple- 
ment structural  improvements. 

WATER-CLOSETS  IN  APARTMENTS 

Twenty  per  cent  of  the  buildings  examined  under  this  special 
sanitary  inspection  were  provided  with  water-closets  within  the 
apartments.  These  were  generally  a  good  grade  of  modem  tene- 
ment building,  with  tenants  composed  of  the  characteristic  tenement 
population  of  the  better  class.  Ninety-two  per  cent  of  these  closets 
were  found  to  be  in  clean  condition.  Some  of  them  were  a  cheap 
form  of  earthenware  closet,  with  hardwood  seats  attached  to  the  bowl 
or  wall,  free  of  enclosing  woodwork,  and  with  individual  flush  tanks 
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operated  by  a  chain  and  pull.  The  seats  in  many  oases  were  broken 
at  the  hinges,  due  to  the  cheap  class  of  fixture.  Most  of  the  closets 
were  in  compartments  also  containing  a  bath-tub,  opening  on  a  light 
well  of  fair  proportions.  The  upper  floors  were  well  lighted,  the 
lower  floors  fairly  well  lighted.  These  bath-rooms  usually  contained 
more  or  less  household  furniture  and  effects,  but  were  on  the  whole 
in  reasonably  clean  condition,  and  superior  to  the  water-closets  in 
the  halls.  The  ch^ap  character  of  the  earthenware  water-closet 
fixtures  offers  some  dangers  not  found  in  the  cheaper  class  of  short 
hopper  closets  generally  used  in  the  hall  water-closets.  The  floor 
connection  of  the  earthenware  closets  depends  for  security  on  good 
material  and  workmanship,  and  its  condition  cannot  generally  be 
determined  by  inspection.  The  short  hopper  closets  have  a  cast-iron 
trap  calked  with  metallic  lead  into  a  hub  on  the  soil  pipe  open  to 
I  inspection — a  more  secure  connection,  but  not  so  neat  in  appearance. 
The  earthenware  closets  of  the  ^^  wash  down  "  type  are  superior  in 
cleanliness  to  the  short  hoppers  with  enamelled  iron  traps,  but  strict 
ofificial  oversight  should  be  given  where  all  earthenware  closets  are 
used.  An  example  illustrating  the  importance  of  proper  supervision 
will  be  found  under  the  heading  ^^  Tests  of  Plumbing."  In  so  far 
as  the  plumbing  is  concerned,  the  water-closets  in  halls  are  as  secure 
as  those  in  the  individual  apartments,  but  there  is  apt  to  be  greater 
cleanliness  observed  where  the  closets  are  in  the  apartments.  In  the 
event  of  contagious  or  infectious  diseases,  individual  closets  in  the 
apartments  are  undoubtedly  safer.  On  the  ground  of  privacy,  espe- 
cially for  the  women  and  children  of  the  family,  they  are  much  to  be 
preferred. 

SINKS  IN  APARTMENTS  AND  PUBLIC  HALLS 

In  all  of  the  buildings  examined,  sinks  with  faucets  for  drawing 
water  were  found  either  in  the  apartments  or  in  the  public  halls  on 
each  floor.  Twenty-seven  per  cent  of  the  buildings  examined  had 
sinks  in  the  halls  of  the  buildings.  The  total  percentage  of  tene- 
ments with  these  public  hall  sinks  is  undoubtedly  greater,  as  the 
majority  of  the  buildings  examined  were  of  recent  date.  It  has  been 
the  general  practice  for  the  past  thirty  years  to  place  the  sinks  in  the 
apartments.  Buildings  of  earlier  date  usually  have  the  hall  sinks. 
The  sinks  in  all  cases  seen,  with  one  exception,  were  cast  iron.  The 
hall  sinks  are  generally  placed  in  a  recess  or  alcove  in  the  wall  on 
the  upper  floors,  and  under  the  stairs  on  the  first  floor.  In  some 
cases  they  are  on  the  stair  landings.  The  halls  are  generally  very 
dark,  except  when  the  doors  of  apartments  are  open.  They  gen- 
erally have  a  wooden  rim  with  a  sheet  metal  flashing  above  the  sink, 
and  wood  casing  or  door  below  the  sink,  enclosing  the  space  beneath 
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it.  In  iho  older  and  poorer  class  of  buildings  the  casing  is  nailed 
or  fastened  to  prevent  tenants  from  removing  the  lead  traps  of  the 
sinks,  which  have  a  small  value  as  old  lead.  The  space  beneath  the 
sinks  enclosed  by  the  casing  was  generally  very  dirty  and  in  some 
cases  wet  and  foul,  and  the  woodwork  rotted.  It  appears  that  this 
space  is  never  cleaned. 

The  wood  rims  of  the  sinks  and  the  upper  part  of  the  wood  cas- 
ing were  generally  wet,  and  the  joint  between  the  sink  and  the  wood 
rim,  not  easy  to  dean,  was  more  or  less  foul.  The  sinks  themselves 
were  generally  in  clean  or  very  fair  condition.  Twenty  per  cent  of 
those  examined  were  reported  dirty.  There  was  no  evidence  that 
the  sinks  are  used  for  receiving  chamber  slops,  although  they  are 
doubtless  so  used  in  many  cases.  They  were  generally  not  especially 
o£Fensive  in  odor. 

The  sink  wastes  were  in  all  cases  trapped  by  lead  bend  traps 
dose  to  the  fixture  (the  proper  method).  Thirty-three  per  cent  of 
the  traps  were  not  provided  with  trap  ventilation  pipes,  to  protect 
them  against  siphonage  and  back  pressure.  The  water  seals  of  some 
of  the  traps  are  doubtless  siphoned  at  times,  allowing  for  a  time  a 
free  vent  for  drain  air  to  escape  to  the  halls.  The  occurrence  is 
probably  not  as  frequent  as  the  unvented  condition  of  the  traps 
would  suggest.  The  load  traps  and  wastes  beneath  the  encased 
sinks  wore  in  some  cases  found  in  bad  condition.  Holes  had  been 
out  in  them  to  remove  stoppages,  and  had  not  been  sealed  or  were 
insecurely  sealed.  These  defects  provided  openings  for  the  escape 
of  drain  air.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of  the  traps  of  all  of  the  sinks  ex- 
amined in  halls  and  apartments  were  found  to  be  in  sound  condition. 
In  the  older  buildings  this  percentage  will  doubtless  be  found  much 
smaller. 

It  seems  very  desirable  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  hall  sinks 
by  permanently  removing  the  wood  rims  and  the  enclosing  woodwork 
beneath  the  sinks,  repairing  and  cleaning  the  wall  and  floor  surfaces 
thus  exposed.  In  some  cases  the  traps  should  be  provided  with  trap 
ventilation  pipes.  Openings  in  the  traps  or  wastes  should  be  per- 
manently sealed.  Where  the  traps  are  liable  to  be  cut  out  and  stolen 
they  should  be  replaced  with  enamelled  cast-iron  or  brass  traps  and 
iron  wastes  calked  into  the  hub  of  a  fitting  on  the  vertical  waste 
pipes. 

The  sinks  in  apartments,  especially  of  more  recent  buildings,  are 
generally  free  of  either  wood  rims  or  enclosing  woodwork.  They 
usually  have  cast-iron  backs  and  are  firmly  supported  on  cast-iron 
legs.  They  were  generally  in  very  clean  condition,  as  was  also  the 
floor  and  woodwork.  The  traps  are  generally  of  lead  properly  vented, 
and  serve  also  for  the  fixed  wash-tubs  which  usually  stand  next  to 
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them.  Some  of  these  exposed  traps  were  dented  and  battered  by 
pails  and  utensils  placed  under  the  sinks.  This  injury  to  the  traps 
and  wastes  is  liable  to  cause  stoppage  in  the  pipe.  It  would  be  a 
desirable  improvement  in  new  buildings  to  require  enamelled  iron  or 
cast-brass  traps  and  iron  wastes  for  these  fixtures. 

FIXED  WASH-TUBS 

In  buildings  of  more  recent  years  two  fixed  wash-tubs  or  **  laun- 
dry tubs  "  are  usually  provided  in  the  kitchen  of  each  apartment, 
next  to  the  sink.  Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  buildings  examined 
were  provided  with  tubs  of  this  character.  Eighty-six  per  cent  of 
these  tubs  were  made  of  patent  cement  composition,  soapstone,  or 
equivalent  material  all  more  or  less  non-absorbent.  The  rest  were 
wood  or  wood  lined  with  sheet  metal.  The  tubs  have  wooden  covers 
serving  as  a  table  adjoining  the  sink.  In  many  cases  soiled  clothes 
were  in  soak  in  the  laundry  tubs,  the  covers  being  closed.  The  covers 
are  not  desirable,  as  they  are  absorbent  and  are  generally  closed,  pre- 
venting a  circulation  of  air  in  the  tubs,  which  have  a  strong  musty 
and  disagreeable  odor.  The  tenants  find  the  covers  so  serviceable 
as  a  table  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  reconcile  them  to  their  removal. 
Drapery  of  some  kind  is  usually  tacked  to  the  front  edge  of  the 
covers  by  the  tenants  to  conceal  the  tubs.  It  would  certainly  be  an 
improvement  to  prohibit  covers  on  the  tubs  for  future  buildings  or 
to  require  some  form  of  ventilated  cover. 

BATH-TUBS 

In  five  of  the  buildings  examined  bath-tubs  were  found  in  the 
apartments.  These  were  enamelled  iron,  steel-clad,  tin-planished  cop- 
per, or  tin-planished  copper  encased  in  woodwork.  The  tenants  re- 
ported that  they  used  the  tubs  especially  in  summer.  Some  contained 
small  articles  of  furniture.  They  appeared  to  be  in  clean  condition. 
In  one  instance  the  tenant  was  washing  clothes  in  the  bath-tub,  al- 
though there  were  laundry  tubs  in  the  kitchen  adjoining.  The  data 
collected  is  not  sufficient  to  draw  conclusions  of  value. 

My  impression  is  that  numerous  public  baths  or  public  bathing 
facilities  for  a  group  of  model  tenements  under  the  control  of  an 
attendant  will  meet  the  general  demand  better  and  in  a  more  sani- 
tary manner  than  individual  bath-tubs  in  each  apartment.  This  can- 
not be  regarded  as  more  than  a  personal  impression. 

WATER  SUPPLY 

The  water  supply  of  all  the  buildings  examined  was  drawn  from 
the  public  water  mains. 
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The  old  type  of  buildings  nro  supplied  through  pipes  under  street 
pressure  only.  This  pressure  is  insufficient  at  times  to  reach  the 
upper  floors.  The  deficiency  is  met  by  providing  pumps  at  the  hall 
sinks  by  means  of  which  water  can  be  forced  to  the  upper  floors. 
Except  where  there  are  water-closets  in  buildings  of  this  character, 
the  lack  of  water  means  generally  only  inconvenience  for  the  tenants  ; 
although  under  certain  conditions  where  there  is  insufficient  pressure 
together  with  direct  connected  school  sinks  and  closets  in  the 
yard  there  is  danger  of  infecting  the  water  supply.  These  old 
buildings  generally  have  a  hydrant  in  the  back  yard  from  which 
water  can  be  drawn  at  all  times.  It  is  principally  used  by  tenants 
living  on  the  first  floor  or  in  the  basement.  Where  there  are  closets 
on  the  upper  floors  failure  in  the  water  supply  entails  insufficient 
flushing  of  the  closets  and  consequent  foulness.  Thirteen  per  cent 
of  the  buildings  examined,  containing  water-closets^  were  reported 
as  having  deficient  supply  at  some  of  the  closets.  The  majority  of 
the  old  buildings  have  school  sinks  or  water-closets  in  the  back  yards, 
which  are  not  affected.  In  many  cases,  if  tanks  were  provided  on 
the  roofs  of  the  buildings,  they  would  doubtless  fill  at  night  when 
the  pressure  is  stronger,  and  sufficient  water  could  be  stored  to  bridge 
over  the  period  of  low  pressure.  Of  the  buildings  examined  45  per 
cent  were  supplied  by  street  pressure  only  ;  of  these  28  per  cent 
were  lacking  in  supply  on  the  upper  floors.  The  remaining  55  per 
cent  were  supplied  from  street  pressure  on  the  lower  floors  and  tank 
pressure  on  the  up{>cr  floors  ;  of  this  number  only  one  or  two  were 
lacking  in  water  due  to  failure  in  the  tank  supply. 

The  modern  and  com[>aratively  recent  buildings  generally  have 
circular  wooden  tanks  above  the  roof,  holding  from  1000  to  2000 
gallons.  A  few  have  wrought-iron  tanks.  They  are  filled  by  a  hot 
air  or  gas  engine  located  in  the  cellar  and  under  the  care  of  the  jani- 
tor. In  many  cases  the  tanks  are  filled  by  having  the  janitor  turn 
on  the  street  pressure  at  night. 

The  tanks  usually  have  a  cover  of  wood,  with  a  portion  hinged 
for  inspection  and  entrance.  These  portions  are  frequently  left  open. 
They  are  not  otherwise  protected  from  frost,  but  do  not  often  freeze,  as 
the  water  is  in  sufficient  circulation  to  check  this  tendency.  The  pipes 
connecting  with  the  tank  are  usually  packed  to  protect  them  from  frost. 

The  tanks  accumulate  considerable  sediment  deposited  by  the 
water,  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  drawn  off  through  a  pipe  in  the 
bottom,  and  the  tank  cleaned  at  intervals,  by  the  janitor.  This 
is  probably  not  done  with  sufficient  frequency.  It  was  not  pos- 
sible to  obtain  data  as  to  the  condition  of  the  tanks.  The  water 
generally  had  a  turbid  and  muddy  appearance  charaoteristio  of  tha 
city  water  in  large  volume. 
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In  some  cases  the  soil  pipes  of  the  plumbing  system  open  too 
close  to  the  tanks,  offering  possible  contamination  of  tlie  water 
through  the  passage  of  drain  air  to  the  water  in  the  tank. 

MAIN  DRAIN  PIPE  IN  THE  CELLAB 

The  main  drain  pipe  of  the  plumbing  system  and  its  connecting 
branches  are  generally  buried  beneath  the  cellar  floor  of  the  building. 
In  87  per  cent  of  the  buildings  examined  the  drains  were  concealed 
and  could  not  be  inspected  ;  evidence  of  the  quality  of  pipe  and  its 
condition  could  only  be  obtained  by  inference  from  such  occasional 
connections  as  were  exposed  in  pockets  in  the  floor  or  at  points  where 
the  drains  had  been  cut  into  to  remove  stoppages.  In  about  70  per 
cent  of  the  buildings  examined  the  drains  appeared  to  be  composed 
of  heavy  cast-iron  pipe  —  a  strong  and  durable  material.  This  per- 
centage  would  doubtless  be  much  reduced  if  more  of  the  older  type  of 
buildings  had  been  inspected. 

It  was  common  practice  in  earlier  years  to  use  earthenware  pipe 
or  brick  drains,  both  of  which  materials  are  unsuitable  for  drains 
within  a  building,  as  they  can  rarely  be  made  water  or  air  tight.  It 
is  probable  that  a  large  percentage  of  the  old  buildings  having  school 
sinks  are  provided  with  this  character  of  drain.  They  have  been 
prohibited  by  the  plumbing  regulations  since  the  enactment  of  the 
first  plumbing  laws  in  1881.  In  a  few  cases  where  this  character  of 
drain  was  seen,  they  were  in  defective  condition,  and  free  outlets 
were  found  through  which  drain  air  could  escape  to  the  cellar.  In 
some  cases  the  cellar  was  reported  to  be  occasionally  flooded  with 
sewage  when  a  stoppage  occurred  in  the  drain.  In  the  older  build- 
ings no  house  traps  were  provided  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  air 
from  the  street  sewer  into  the  connecting  house  drains. 

The  first  improvement  made  in  this  particular  was  to  require  the 
use  of  iron  pipe  for  the  drains.  The  earlier  buildings  constructed 
under  this  requirement  used  a  light  grade  of  iron  pipe.  This  was  a 
decided  advance,  but  the  light  pipe  was  found  to  be  insecure,  and  in 
recent  years  "  extra  heavy  "  cast-iron  pipe  has  been  used.  The  pres- 
ent requirements  of  the  Building  Department  insure  durable  and  safe 
conditions  if  properly  enforced  and  provided  the  work  is  not  after- 
ward injured.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  quality  and  condition  of 
the  main  drains  referred  to  is  not  limited  to  the  tenement  house 
districts.  The  same  conditions  will  be  found  in  private  houses  of  an 
excellent  character,  built  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  in  the  so-called 
brownstone  district  where  the  plumbing  has  not  been  since  renewed. 

Apart  from  the  character  of  material  employed,  it  was  found  that 
stoppages  in  the  main  drain  are  apparently  of  not  infrequent  occur- 
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rence.  Tho  drains  aro  froquonlly  out  into  to  removo  Uio  cause  of 
stoppage,  and  the  openings  thus  made  are  not  securely  repaired. 
In  some  cases  they  were  covered  with  a  brick  or  piece  of  sheet 
metal  —  in  others  with  putty  or  a  plug  of  wood,  cork,  or  other 
material. 

In  addition  to  the  injury  thus  done  to  plumbing  which  may  have 
been  originally  secure,  alterations  have  been  made  and  new  fixtures 
added  for  which  connections  to  the  drains  have  been  made  by  break- 
ing into  the  pipe  and  using  fittings  clamped  to  the  pipe  and  depend- 
ing on  a  layer  of  putty  between  the  engaging  surfaces  for  security. 
These  connections  cannot  be  relied  upon  to  remain  tight.  This 
practice  is  not  confined  to  old  buildings,  but  can  be  found  in  those  of 
very  recent  construction. 

Thirty  per  cent  of  the  buildings  examined  were  found  to  have 
either  free  openings  for  the  escape  of  drain  air,  or  patched  or  defec- 
tive connections,  or  insecurely  plugged  openings.  In  one  or  two 
cases  noted,  of  buildings  finished  this  year,  openings  had  been  cut 
into  the  pipes  to  remove  stoppages  and  left  open  or  insecurely  plugged. 
This  is  doubtless  of  frequent  occurrence,  but  is  not  confined  to  tene- 
ment house  properties.  The  same  condition  will  be  found  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  in  apartment  houses  and  office  buildings  or 
private  residences.  Fifteen  years*  cxi>erience  in  the  examination  of 
buildings  leads  me  to  believe  that  fully  80  per  cent  of  the  buildings 
in  the  city  are  not  secure  against  the  escape  of  drain  air. 

Concerning  the  tenement  houses,  it  is  very  important  that  the 
drains  and  connecting  branches  in  the  cellar  should  be  left  exposed 
as  far  as  practicable.  This  will  be  difficult  to  accomplish  in  cases 
where  there  are  fixtures  in  the  cellar  or  basement,  or  where  areas  or 
yards  at  a  low  level  require  the  drains  to  lie  beneath  the  level  of  the 
cellar  floor.  I  am  not  prepared  to  offer  a  solution  of  the  problem. 
It  is  a  difficult  one  to  meet  practically  for  general  application  with- 
out more  extended  investigation,  but  it  is  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance. The  fact  that  the  drains  are  to  be  left  exposed  would  insure 
better  workmanship  and  would  permit  easy  inspection.  It  would 
also  tend  to  prevent  subsequent  defective  connections  and  conceal- 
ment of  imperfect  repairs. 

The  above  suggestion  should  apply  to  buildings  hereafter  con- 
structed and  to  nltemtions  of  existing  buildings.  The  only  remedy 
for  the  undoubted  defective  condition  of  the  earthenware  drains  and 
brick  sewers  in  old  buildings  is  to  replace  them  with  extra  heavy 
cast-iron  pipe  in  conformity,  both  as  to  design  and  workmanship,  with 
the  present  requirements  of  the  Building  Department.  To  effect 
this  improvement  will  be  an  extensive  and  laborious  undertaking. 
I  believe,  however^  that  the  conditions  warrant  such 
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MAIN  HOUSE  TRAP  AND  FRESH  AIR  INLET 

In  yiew  of  the  undoubted  defective  condition  of  the  plumbing 
pipes  in  a  large  percentage  of  the  buildings  in  the  city,  the  passage 
of  air  from  the  street  severs  to  the  house  plumbing  pipes  should  be 
prevented.  It  is  better  to  limit  the  drain  air  which  may  enter  the 
building  to  the  air  circulating  in  the  house  pipes  rather  than  to  per- 
mit air  from  the  public  sewers  to  escape  to  the  building.  The  houses 
in  this  particular  should  be  isolated.  I  state  this  at  length  because 
competent  sanitary  authorities  frequently  advocate  ventilating  the 
public  sewers  through  the  house  plumbing  pipes.  It  is  certainly 
desirable  to  secure  as  much  ventilation  as  possible  for  the  public 
sewers,  but  the  authorities  advocating  the  use  of  the  house  pipes  for 
this  purpose  have  had  limited  experience  in  the  examination  of  house 
plumbing  and  assume  that  it  is  generally  tight  against  the  escape  of 
drain  air.  This  condition  does  not  generally  exist,  and  in  addition 
thereto  many  of  the  old  public  sewers  are  in  very  foul  condition. 

These  facts  have  been  recognized  for  some  years  by  the  city 
authorities,  and  an  accessible  house  trap  is  required  on  the  main 
drain  before  it  passes  out  of  the  building.  These  traps  are  simply 
short  depressed  bends  of  pipe  which  retain  a  comparatively  smaU 
amount  of  sewage.  They  permit  the  house  sewage  to  drain  readily 
through  them  to  the  street  sewer,  but  do  not  permit  the  return  of  air 
from  the  sewer  to  the  house  drains.  In  many  of  the  older  buildings 
there  is  no  indication  of  these  traps.  Thirty-three  per  cent  of  the 
buildings  examined  showed  no  evidence  of  house  traps.  It  is  possi- 
ble that  in  some  cases  these  traps  exist,  but  are  buried  and  inaccessible. 

Where  the  house  trap  is  used  it  is  desirable  to  make  provision  for 
the  entrance  of  fresh  air  to  the  house  drain  back  of  the  trap  in  order 
to  secure  a  circulation  of  air  through  the  house  pipes  and  to  prevent 
air  pressure  in  the  main  drain,  sealed  against  air  movement  by  the 
house  trap. 

This  "  foot  ventilation  "  is  secured  by  connecting  an  air  pipe  with 
the  main  drain  just  back  of  the  house  trap  and  extending  it  outside  of 
the  building,  allowing  fresh  air  to  enter  the  drains,  pass  through  them, 
and  escape  through  the  vertical  plumbing  pipes  opening  above  the  roof 
of  the  building.  This  connecting  air  pipe  is  called  the  ^^  fresh  air 
inlet"  or  "foot  vent."  The  open  end  of  the  fresh  air  inlet  is  con- 
sidered a  danger  point  from  which  drain  air  may  escape,  since  the 
direction  of  the  current  of  air  in  the  house  drains  is  sometimes 
reversed  and  passes  out  of  the  inlet  pipe.  The  location  of  the  open 
end  of  the  pipe  is  therefore  a  matter  of  considerable  importance. 
It  should,  not  be  placed  near  windows  or  doors  or  intakes  to  the 
heating  system.     In  the  majority  of  cases  it  has  been  the  custom 
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to  locate  the  inlet  end  of  the  pipe  in  a  small  brick  box  built  beneath 
the  street  sidewalk  close  to  the  curb.  Over  this  box  a  small  cast- 
iron  frame  and  grating  is  set  in  the  sidewalk,  flush  with  the  surface. 
Until  three  years  ago  these  brick  boxes  were  small  and  inadequate. 
They  became  quickly  filled  with  dust  and  sweepings  from  the  side- 
walk, and  the  open  end  of  the  inlet  pipe  was  sealed  and  inoperative. 
The  owners  of  properties  were  not  informed  of  the  purpose  of  the 
device,  and  the  boxes  were  rarely  clean  of  accumulated  rubbish.  An 
improvement  was  made  three  years  ago  by  requiring  larger  boxes  of 
better  design,  but  these  also  become  choked  in  time  unless  cleaned 
periodically ;  periodic  inspection  will  be  necessary  to  keep  them  in 
serviceable  condition.  Sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  fresh  air  inlet 
pipes  examined  were  found  choked  or  partially  choked.  This  per- 
centage will  probably  apply  to  all  of  the  fresh  air  inlet  boxes  in 
the  city. 

PLUMBING  PIPES  THROUGH  THE  BUILDINGS 

The  soil,  waste,  and  vent  pipes  in  the  buildings  are,  in  the  ma- 
jority of  cases,  concealed  from  view.  In  85  per  cent  of  the  houses 
examined,  the  pipes  were  buried  in  the  walls  or  encased  in  woodwork. 
This  applies  both  to  old  and  new  buildings.  I  consider  it  of  great 
importance  that  these  pipes  be  exposed  in  all  cases  as  far  as  practi- 
cable, either  in  the  rooms  or  halls  or  in  dumb-waiter  shafts.  The 
&ct  that  pipes  are  to  be  left  open  to  view  insures  better  workmanship 
and  admits  of  ready  inspection.  Where  the  pipes  can  be  uncovered 
in  old  buildings  by  simply  removing  the  wood  casing  enclosing  them, 
without  injury  to  the  building,  it  should  be  required.  The  question 
of  appearance  does  not  apply  to  these  buildings  as  forcibly  as  to 
private  dwellings;  but  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  discourage  the 
present  practice  of  concealing  the  plumbing  pipes  in  tenements  as 
well  as  in  buildings  of  a  better  class.  The  importance  of  this  re- 
quirement will  be  recognized  when  it  is  observed  that  in  the  buildings 
examined  there  are  about  four  miles  of  plumbing  pipes. 

PLUMBING  VENTILATION  PIPES  ABOVE  THE  ROOF 

It  has  been  the  practice  for  many  years  to  extend  the  plumbing 
pipes  above  the  roof  of  the  building  to  allow  the  foul  air  in  the  drains 
to  escape  and  promote  a  circulation  of  air  in  the  pipes.  The  present 
requirements  of  the  Building  Department  are  well  framed  to  ac- 
complish this  purpose,  but  many  of  these  pipes  open  too  cloee  to  the 
doors  or  windows  of  the  stairways  leading  to  the  roof.  These  doors 
are  generally  found  open  during  clement  weather.  In  40  per 
cent  of  the  buildings  examined  the  open  ends  of  some  plumbing  pipe 
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were  within  ten  feet  of  roof  doors  or  neighboring  windows.  In  some 
cases  the  pipes  open  within  tlie  roof  space  used  for  drying  clothed 
and  also  in  some  cases  close  to  the  roof  tanks.  In  these  situationff 
the  pipes  should  be  extended  and  braced  to  the  roof. 

TESTS  OP  PLUMBING 

It  was  my  intention  to  apply  a  smoke  test  to  the  plumbing  of 
some  of  the  buildings  if  the  conditions  found  on  inspection  indicated 
that  this  would  bo  practicable.  As  previously  noted,  80  per 
cent  of  the  buildings  showed  palpably  defective  conditions,  wliidi  I 
felt  confident  would  show  defects  under  tests  and  where  it  was  un- 
necessary to  apply  it  in  order  to  demonstrate  leaks.  An  attempt 
was  therefore  made  to  test  a  building  recently  finished,  where  the 
plumbing  showed  no  defects  that  could  be  detected  simply  by 
inspection. 

A  very  light  smoke  test  was  applied  to  the  plumbing  in  a  building 
on  Madison  Street,  finished  in  January,  1900,  containing  *^  front- 
outlet  wash-out "  earthenware  water-closets  in  bath-rooms.  Serious 
leaks  were  immediately  disclosed  by  the  test  and  before  all  of  the 
pipes  in  the  building  were  even  subjected  to  test.  The  smoke  due 
to  the  test,  which  should  have  been  confined  within  the  pipes,  ap- 
peared so  quickly  in  some  of  the  water-closet  compartments  of  the 
soil  line  under  test  and  in  the  dumb-waiter  shaft,  that  it  was  promptly 
discontinued  for  fear  of  alarming  the  tenants  and  creating  a  fire 
panic.  It  doe43  not  seem  probable  that  this  building  had  been  prop- 
erly inspected  during  construction,  or  properly  tested  on  completion. 
It  does  not  appear  probable  that  deterioration  due  to  ten  months* 
occupancy  could  account  for  the  evidence  of  defects  disclosed  by  the 
slight  and  incomplete  test  applied.  If  the  building  was  properly 
inspected  and  tested  when  finished,  the  conditions  found  indicate  that 
the  present  rules  and  regulations  for  plumbing  of  the  Building  De- 
partment are  wholly  inadequate  to  insure  permanent  security.  As  a 
fact,  however,  the  rules  and  regulations  are  in  general  well  framed, 
and  should  insure  sound  work  with  proper  inspection  and  supervision. 

The  danger  of  alarming  tenants  by  the  application  of  the  smoke 
test  led  me  to  abandon  the  attempt.  I  can  state  with  confidence  that 
a  large  percentage  of  tenements  would  show  defects  under  such  test. 
This  opinion  is  based  on  many  years'  experience  in  the  examination 
of  buildings,  where  an  inspection  of  the  character  of  the  plumbing  is 
some  guide  to  the  defects  which  will  be  disclosed  by  the  test. 

A  few  buildings  were  subjected  to  the  peppermint  test.  Some 
showed  evidence  of  leaks,  and  in  some  the  test  was  inconclusive.  In 
my  opinion  it  is  not  a  satisfactory  test.     I  recommend  that  a  smoke 
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and  poppennint  or  oihor  ohemioal  test  be  rigidly  required  on  full  oonn 
pletion  of  new  buildings. 

To  test  all  of  the  old  buildings  for  positive  leaks  would  be  an 
undertaking  of  great  magnitude.  Tlie  results  would  undoubtedly 
show  a  large  percentage  of  buildings  in  which  the  pipes  are  not  tight 
against  the  escape  of  drain  air.  This  will  apply  with  equal  force  to 
private  dwellings  and  boarding  houses  throughout  the  city. 

CONDITION  OF  CELLARS 

The  condition  of  the  cellars  of  tenement  buildings  is  of  much 
sanitary  importance,  as  the  air  from  the  cellar  is  distributed  more 
or  less  through  the  building.  About  28  per  cent  of  the  cellars 
examined  were  badly  lighted  and  ventilated.  This  percentage  will 
be  found  much  larger  in  the  old  type  of  buildings.  About  40  per 
oent  have  no  provision  for  light  at  night.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
the  fuel  or  storage  bins  of  the  tenants  are  in  the  cellar.  Lighted 
lamps  or  candles  must  be  used  when  these  are  entered  at  night. 
Many  of  the  bins  are  filled  with  household  effects  or  wood,  more  or 
less  inflammable.  The  ceilings  of  many  of  the  old  buildings  are 
oomposed  of  boards  nailed  to  the  beams.  In  some  cases  there  was 
no  ceiling,  the  floor  beams  being  exposed,  and  the  air  from  the  cellar 
oould  find  ready  access  to  the  rooms  above.  In  48  per  cent  of  the 
buildings  examined,  there  are  stairs  from  the  cellar  to  the  first  floor 
hall.  In  modern  buildings  the  dumb-waiter  shafts  extend  to  the 
cellar,  forming  a  channel  for  conveying  cellar  air  to  the  floors  above. 
These  shafts  are  generally  not  in  clean  condition.  Sixty  per  cent  of 
the  public  portion  of  the  cellars  examined  were  reported  as  clean  or 
fairly  clean.  There  appears  to  be  reasonable  effort  made  to  keep 
them  clean  in  buildings  occupied  by  the  better  class  of  tenants.  The 
character  of  the  janitor  and  tenants  determines  the  condition  of 
cleanliness.  In  18  per  cent  of  the  cellars  foecal  matter  was  found 
on  the  floor  or  in  the  bins.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the  cellars  were 
reported  dry,  the  remainder  were  reported  damp.  None  were  re- 
ported wet.  There  are,  doubtless,  many  of  the  older  buildings 
located  on  made  land  which  are  flooded  at  periods  of  excessive  high 
tide.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  cellars  had  earth  floors  with  no 
covering  of  cement.  Seventy  per  cent  had  cement  or  concrete.  Five 
per  cent  had  cobblestones  or  flagstones.  In  none  was  there  evi- 
dence of  waterproofing  with  asphalt  or  coal  tar  pitch.  In  40  per 
oent  of  the  cellars  there  were  openings  about  the  veKical  lines  of 
plumbing  pipes,  through  which  air  from  the  cellar  could  be  conveyed 
to  the  upper  portion  of  the  building.  This  emphasizes  the  necessity 
of  security  in  the  cellar  drains  previously  referred  to.     In  modem 
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buildings  the  space  around  the  pipes  is  generally  sealed  where  they 
pass  through  the  first  floor.  The  present  law  requires  fireproof 
cellar  ceilings,  a  vast  improvement  over  previous  construction.  The 
use  of  cellars  for  business  purposes,  residence,  or  storage  of  offensive 
or  inflammable  material  is  beyond  the  province  of  this  examination^ 
although  of  distinct  sanitary  significance. 


YARDS,  AREAS»  AND  COURTS 

The  front  areas  and  window  areas  below  street  or  yard  level  were 
generally  found  filled  with  more  or  less  rubbish  and  appear  to  be 
seldom  cleaned.  The  courts  and  light  shafts  of  the  older  buildings 
are  generally  in  foul  condition.  Many  are  fenced  off  or  enclosed  so 
that  they  can  be  entered  only  through  cellar  or  basement  windows ; 
these  were  especially  foul.  Nineteen  per  cent  of  the  back  yards  ex- 
amined were  reported  in  unclean  condition.  In  16  per  cent  of  them 
fu)cal  matter  was  reported.  The  condition  of  the  yards  is  again  a 
question  of  character  of  janitor  and  tenants. 


ROOFS 

The  roofs  of  the  buildings  were  reported  free  of  rubbish  in  91  per 
cent  of  the  buildings  inspected.  Seventeen  per  cent  were  reported  to 
contain  fcecal  matter,  although  otherwise  clean.  The  raised  open 
platforms  over  the  portion  of  the  roof  used  where  clothes  are  dried, 
placed  to  protect  the  roof  from  injury,  make  it  difiicult  to  clean 
beneath  them,  and  much  rubbish  is  generally  found  there.  If  re- 
moved, the  roofs  surface  over  these  areas  should  be  made  with 
durable  material  which  will  not  be  injured  by  the  passage  of  tenants 
using  the  clothes  lines. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that,  with  the  exception  of  the  pres- 
ent regulation  relating  to  the  fresh  air  inlet  service,  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  Building  Department  should  insure  reasonably 
safe  plumbing  in  tenement  houses,  provided  the  regulations  are 
intelligently  interpreted  and  rigidly  enforced. 

There  are  some  features  of  secondary  importance  which,  in  my 
opinion,  could  be  improved,  and,  in  general,  the  discretionary  power 
of  the  department  is  greater  than  should  be  permitted  to  insure 
uniform  work. 
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BRISF  DESCRIPTION  OF  A  SECTIONAL  DIAGRAM  SHOWING  THE 
ARRANGEMENT  OF  PLUBiBING  IN  A  TYPICAL  MODERN  TENE- 
MENT HOUSE 

The  accompanying  sectional  diagram  represents  the  general  ar- 
rangement of  plumbing  in  a  tenement  house  of  modern  type. 

The  house  sewer  is  composed  of  earthenware  or  extra  heavy  cast- 
iron  pipe,  depending  on  the  nature  of  the  soil  through  which  it  passes. 
It  connects  with  the  street  sewer  and  extends  to  within  two  feet  of 
the  front  area  wall  of  the  building.  At  this  point  it  connects  with 
the  house  drain,  composed  of  extra  heavy  cast-iron  pipe.  The  house 
drain  is  provided  with  a  running  trap  just  inside  of  the  front  wall  of 
the  building,  made  accessible  through  a  masonry  pit,  having  a  cover 
in  the  basement  or  cellar  floor.  Back  of  the  house  trap  a  fresh  air 
inlet  pipe  connects  with  the  main  drain  and  extends  to  the  outside 
air.  Prior  to  1900  the  fresh  air  pipe  terminated  in  a  brick  box  built 
beneath  the  street  sidewalk  close  to  the  curb.  The  box  was  provided 
with  an  iron  grating  set  flush  with  the  sidewalk.  This  is  indicated 
on  the  diagram  and  marked  ^  Former  Fresh  Air  Inlet.** 

In  the  spring  of  1900,  the  Building  Department  prohibited  the 
use  of  the  curb  inlet  and  required  the  use  of  an  automatic  device  on 
the  fresh  air  inlet,  and  advised  that  it  be  located,  where  possible,  close 
to  the  front  wall  of  the  building.  This  is  marked  on  the  drawing 
*•  Present  Fresh  Air  Inlet. '* 

The  former  fresh  air  inlet  is  in  my  opinion  superior  to  an  auto- 
matic device  placed  close  to  the  building. 

The  main  drain,  after  entering  the  building,  passes  under  the 
cellar  floor,  and  is  provided  with  ^  extra  heavy  **  cast-iron  branch 
connections  to  the  soil  and  waste  pipes,  and  leaders,  court,  yard,  and 
area  drains.  All  drainage  and  vent  pipes  within  the  building  are 
generally  composed  of  extra  heavy  cast-iron  with  calked  metal  lead 
joints.  The  rain-water  drains  are  individually  or  collectively  tra{)ped. 
The  soil  and  waste  pipes  are  not  trapped,  but  extend  above  the  roof 
to  allow  the  escape  of  air  from  the  drains  and  to  promote  a  circula- 
tion of  air  through  the  system  of  drains,  aided  by  the  entrance  of 
fresh  air  through  the  fresh  air  inlet.  Under  certain  conditions  the 
current  of  air  in  the  pipes  may  be  reversed  and  air  from  the  drains 
be  discharged  through  the  fresh  air  inlet.  The  open  end  of  this 
latter  pipe  must  therefore  be  considered  a  danger  point  to  be  well 
removed  from  the  windows  and  doors  of  the  building  or  from  the 
intake  of  the  heating  system,  if  such  is  provided  for  the  building. 
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All  fixtures  must  drain  to  the  soil,  waste,  or  drain  pipes.  A  soil 
pipe  receives  the  drainage  from  water-closets,  with  or  without  other 
drainage.  A  waste  pipe  receives  the  drainage  from  fixtures  other 
than  water-closets.  The  water-closets  are  usually  located  as  shown, 
in  the  centre  of  the  building  and  open  on  the  halls  of  the  stair  well. 
One  closet  is  usually  provided  for  two  families. 

Each  fixture  is  provided  with  a  bend  trap  to  prevent  the  escape 
of  drain  air  to  the  building. 

One  trap  usually  serves  a  set  of  two  wash-tubs  and  the  adjoining 
kitchen  sink. 

To  prevent  the  water  seal  of  the  traps  from  being  siphoned  by  the 
discharge  of  the  drainage  from  its  own  or  other  fixtures,  each  trap  is 
provided  with  a  trap  vent  pipe  connecting  with  a  vertical  vent  pipe 
extending  and  opening  above  the  roof  of  the  building.  The  portions 
of  all  vent  pipes  exposed  to  frost  are  enlarged  to  4  uiches  to  allow  for 
the  effect  of  the  frost  needles  which  form  in  the  pipes  and  reduce 
their  effective  area  in  cold  weather. 

The  base  of  all  vertical  vent  pipes  are  arranged  to  receive  the 
wash  from  a  fixture,  in  order  to  remove  the  scales  of  rust  which  fall 
from  the  inside  of  the  pipe  and  which  in  time  would  otherwise  collect 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  seal  the  pipe  and  render  it  inoi)erative. 

The  total  length  of  drainage  and  vent  pipes  conveying  drain  air 
within  the  building  shown  is  about  800  feet.  The  total  number  of 
joints  is  about  400. 

In  order  to  insure  security  in  the  joints  and  material  of  the  pipes 
the  entire  system  of  pipes,  called  the  ^*  rough  work,**  is  required  to 
be  tested  with  water  from  the  house  trap  to  the  level  of  the  opening 
of  the  highest  pipe  above  the  roof.  An  equivalent  test  with  air 
under  16  pounds  pressure  is  also  (lermitted. 

On  completion  of  the  work  a  peppermint  or  smoke  test  is  required 
to  test  the  security  of  the  fixture  connections,  traps,  and  fixtures. 

If  properly  enforced,  these  tests  should  insure  sound  work. 
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AsiDB  from  various  social  influences,  the  factoni  involved  in  the 
small  house  problem  are  sixfold,  —  the  cost  of  the  dwelling,  main* 
tenance,  the  cost  of  the  lot,  taxes,  assessments,  and  transportation 
(including  cost  and  time).  Of  these  the  cost  of  the  dwelling  and 
maintenance  are  constants,  in  any  part  of  Greater  New  York  where 
small  homes  can  be  built.  The  others  are  items  of  more  or  less 
variation  in  the  different  boroughs. 

On  Manhattan  Island  the  cost  of  land  is  prohibitive  to  the  type 
of  small  house  under  consideration.  It  must  be  built,  if  at  all,  in 
the  outlying  boroughs.  This  condition  immediately  involves  the 
question  of  transportation. 

Many  tenement  dwellers  on  Manhattan  live  within  walking  dis- 
tance of  their  work,  and  those  whose  employment  is  regular  often 
select  their  place  of  residence  with  this  in  mind.  Those  who  ride 
do  BO  on  a  five-cent  fare  straight,  or  a  ten-cent  round  trip  or  circuit 
between  house  and  labor.  As  to  time,  undoubtedly  a  large  majority 
of  the  riding  number  are  well  within  a  half-hour  of  their  place  of 
employment.  Any  conversation  with  wage-earners  on  the  subject 
quickly  brings  out  the  importance  which  they  put  upon  convenience 
of  access  to  their  work.  To  those  whose  hours  are  early  and  late  an 
added  thirty  minutes  at  each  end  of  the  day  is  a  serious  matter.  An 
added  hour  would  be  out  of  the  question.  Allowing  for  exceptional 
individuals  and  exceptional  occupations,  and  taking  the  inclinations, 
liabits,  and  necessities  of  wage-earners  in  the  mass,  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  three-quarters  of  an  hour  between  house  and  work  practically 
establishes  the  limit  of  residence. 

Not  less  important  than  the  element  of  time  in  the  question  of 
transportation,  to  small  house  seekers,  is  the  element  of  cost.  The 
margin  between  income  and  outlay  is  very  narrow,  and  every  penny 
has  to  be  considered,  and  is  considered,  especially  by  that  thrifty 
class  which  seeks  to  become  home  owners. 

As  soon  as  a  worker  on  Manhattan  takes  up  residence  in  any  out- 
side borough,  with  the  exception  of  the  Bronx,  he  passes  from  a  ten- 
cent  circuit  between  house  and  work  to  a  twenty-cent  circuit  at 
least.    A  ten-cent  daily  additional  charge  for  the  average  of  twenty- 
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six  working  days  amounts  to  92.60  per  month.  This  sum,  to  those 
of  small  means,  is  no  inconsiderable  item,  and  in  many  cases  might 
deter  from  residence  outside  of  Manhattan  if  other  economic  con- 
siderations did  not  offset  it. 

It  must  be  kept  in  mind  also  that  in  numerous  instances  more 
than  one  member  of  the  family  is  a  wage-earner,  and  in  such  cases 
an  increased  proportionate  part  of  the  family  income  is  therefore 
diverted  from  household  purposes  to  car  fares.  Further,  it  often 
happens  that  the  sum  out  of  which  the  monthly  rents  are  paid,  or,  in 
the  case  of  purchase,  the  montlily  instalments  or  sinking  fund  main- 
tained, is  a  total,  representing  contributions  from  each  riding  mem- 
ber of  the  family.  Assuming  that  there  were  only  two  such  riding 
and  earning  members,  their  regular  joint  transportation  charge 
would  be  $5.20,  exclusive  of  any  incidental  trips  to  Manhattan, 
which  trips  are  morally  sui*e  to  be  taken;  and  l|5.20  per  month 
deducted  from  the  earnings  of  such  a  household  is  no  trifle. 

The  factor  of  time  in  transportation  as  well  as  the  cost  is  con- 
sidered specifically  in  connection  with  the  analysis  of  other  condi- 
tions governing  in  the  various  boroughs ;  but  first  another  element  in 
the  calculation  has  to  be  estimated.  The  time  from  points  in  the 
outside  boroughs  to  initial  points  on  Manhattan,  as  at  the  Harlem 
River,  84th  Street  Ferry,  and  others,  is  a  matter  of  schedule  and  can 
be  accurately  determined.  How  long  it  would  take  for  any  given 
number  of  incomers  to  distribute  themselves  from  those  initial  points 
to  their  places  of  work,  on  Manhattan,  can  only  be  a  matter  of  con- 
jecture. Employment  of  some  would  be  near  their  landing-places, 
that  of  others  miles  away.  No  exact  data  can  be  obtained  on  this 
point,  but  it  must  be  taken  into  account.  Keeping  in  mind,  how- 
ever, the  location  of  the  various  employment  centres,  and  allowing 
for  the  tendency  to  select,  so  far  as  other  conditions  permit,  a  resi- 
dence in  the  outlying  borough  nearest  to  the  place  of  labor,  in  Man- 
hattan, it  seems  safe  to  assume  that  the  average  time  between  the 
points  of  landing  and  the  points  of  employment  on  Manhattan  would 
be  as  follows  ;  From  the  two  extremes,  the  Harlem  and  South  Ferry, 
20  minutes;  from  the  Manhattan  end  of  Brooklyn  Bridge,  15  minutes; 
from  84th  Street,  nearer  the  centre  of  the  city,  10  minutes.  While 
this  calculation  will  be  maintained  in  the  subsequent  time  estimates, 
it  must  be  considered  purely  as  an  approximation. 

NEW  YORK'S  SMALL  HOUSES 

Examination  in  the  outlying  boroughs  shows  that  the  number  of 
small  homes  or  of  houses  of  four  and  six  rooms  is  too  inconsiderable 
to  play  much  part  in  the  general  housing  problem.     Whenever  such 
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houses  are  found  the  rents  governing  the  ordinary  wooden  dwellings 
range  from  $8  to  916.  In  the  few  instances  where  organized  build- 
ing of  such  houses  has  been  undertaken^  the  results  have  been  very 
gratifying,  as  shown  in  the  following  illustrations. 

Some  years  ago  the  Hon.  Seth  Low  built  18  brick  houses  at 
Monitor  Street,  Brooklyn.  Of  these  16  are  one-family  four-room 
dwellings,  having  a  monthly  rental  of  918.  They  have  always  been 
occupied,  and  forthcoming  vacancies  are  awaited  by  other  applicants. 

Similar  experience  followed  the  construction  of  like  houses  by 
Mr.  Alfred  T.  White,  in  connection  with  the  Improved  Dwelling 
Company's  operation,  on  Warren  Place,  Brooklyn,  in  1878.  In 
addition  to  improved  tenement  dwellings  and  8  houses  of  larger  size, 
this  company  has  26  houses  of  six  rooms  each ;  these  rent  for  tlS.OO 
per  month  and  are  always  in  demand,  and  it  is  significant  that  a  large 
proportion  of  the  tenants  are  employed  in  Manhattan. 

In  1885-1890  Mr.  Hugo  Funke  erected,  in  the  Borough  of  Queens, 
16  houses  containing  6  to  8  rooms  with  basement.  They  were 
rented  at  914.00  to  $16.00  per  month,  were  always  in  demand^  and 
most  of  them  have  been  sold  to  the  tenants. 

TWO-STORY  TWO-FAMILY  HOUSE 

In  one  direction  an  interesting  evolution  in  housing  seems  to  be 
going  on,  namely  the  development  of  the  two-story  two-family  house. 
A  relatively  large  number  of  such  dwellings  are  found  in  the  various 
boroughs.  Generally  they  are  frame  dwellings,  but  there  is  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  better  construction  in  brick.  They  are  usually 
arranged  with  five  rooms  downstairs  and  six  rooms  upstairs;  the 
better  class  have  all  improvements,  including  set  tubs  and  bath.  The 
rentals  range,  in  the  wooden  dwellings,  for  the  first  floor  from  $12 
to  916  per  month;  for  the  second  floor,  from  tl4  to  tl7.  In  the 
better  class  under  consideration  from  914  to  118  for  the  fint  floor; 
916  to  920  for  the  second  floor. 

Not  infrequently  persons  of  small  means  have  bought  houses  of 
this  kind  under  various  forms  of  instalment  payment,  with  the  expec- 
tation of  applying  the  rent  of  one  story  to  the  extinguishment  of  the 
indebtedness.  A  risk  is  involved  in  this  transaction,  namely,  the 
uncertainty  attending  all  renting,  and  the  consequent  temptation  of 
assuming  a  payment  far  beyond  the  means  of  the  purchaser. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  SMALL  HOUSES  FILED  WITH  BUILDING 

DEPARTMENT 
January  1  to  December  1,  1000 

Investigation  of  the  records  of  the  Building  Department  showed 
that  the  following  number  of  applications  to  build  two-family  dwell* 
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ings  and  small  single  dwellings  of  limited  cost  had  been  filed  between 
January  1  and  December  1,  1900. 

The  prices  stated  in  the  application  do  not  represent  the  exact 
cost  of  the  dwelling,  but  they  furnish  a  reasonable  approximation. 

ApplicatioiiB  for  two-family  dwellmgs,  92000  to  fiOOO     .    .    866 

These  are  subdivided  through  the  yariouB  boroughs  as  follows : — 

Bronx 10  Brooklyn 808 

Queens 71  Richmond        •        •        •        •         8 

Applications  for  one-family  dwellings,  to  cost  f  1600  or  less       .808 

These  are  subdivided  as  foUows  :  — 

Bronx 86  Queens Ill 

Brooklyn 88  Uichmond        ....       68 

Passing  to  specific  examination,  in  the  different  boroughs,  of  the 
factors  of  variation,  they  present  themselves  in  the  following  order: 
the  cost  of  lots,  assessments,  transportation,  taxes.  Time  and  fares 
are  shown  from  representative  points  in  cheap  land  districts. 

THE  BRONX 

Lots.  —  The  usual  lot,  25  feet  by  100  feet,  in  the  neighborhoods 
where  the  restrictions  would  not  prohibit  the  erection  of  small 
houses,  ranges  in  price  from  $250  to  4(500.  The  former  figure  would 
govern  only  in  the  remoter  sections  where  the  street  system  is  in- 
complete and  where  there  are  no  sewer  connections.  The  latter 
figure  would  occur  where  the  street  development  was  further  ad- 
vanced. The  section  east  of  West  Farms,  toward  Van  Nest  and 
West  Chester,  and  certain  areas  near  Williamsbridge  will  be  brought 
within  time  limits  when  the  rapid  transit  system  is  finished  to  Bronx 
Park. 

Assessments,  —  The  formation  of  this  borough,  where  there  is  con- 
siderable outcropping  of  rock  in  many  places,  adds  to  the  cost  of  all 
street  work  and  especially  to  the  putting  in  of  sewers.  The  buyer 
of  a  lot  beyond  the  line  of  public  improvement  might  often  be  sub- 
ject to  a  disproportionate  charge  for  assessments.  It  must  be  kept 
in  mind  that  the  unknown  quantity  in  the  matter  of  assessments  is 
always  the  skeleton  in  the  closet  to  the  small  buyer,  and  he  takes 
any  risk  in  this  direction  only  with  fear  and  trembling. 

Transportation,  —  Transfer  arrangements  in  force  between  the 
local  electric  systems  and  the  East  Side  Elevated  make  an  eight-cent 
fare,  or  sixteen-cent  circuit,  between  this  borough  and  Brooklyn 
Bridge. 

IHme  from  Representative  Points,  —  From  Union  Port  and  West 
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Chester  to  129th  Street,  40  minutee ;  IVUliamsbriclge  to  129th  Street, 
42  minutes ;  West  Farms  to  129th  Street,  82  minutes.  To  the  above, 
as  before  indicated,  must  be  added  20  minutes  for  arerage  distribution 
in  Manhattan. 

Tax  Rate. — 92.24  per  hundred  of  valuation* 

BROOKLYN 

In  Brooklyn  the  cheaper  lots  beyond  the  line  of  public  improve- 
ments, but  in  many  oases  within  time  limits,  would  range  from  9200 
to  9400.  In  some  wards  the  usual  subdivision  makes  the  size  of  the 
lot  20  feet  by  100  feet.  Within  the  last  two  or  three  years  an  immense 
number  of  lots  in  this  borough  have  been  sold  at  auction  on  some  in- 
stalment plan.  The  buyers  in  many  cases  have  been  persons  of  small 
means,  but  the  purchase  did  not  necessarily  show  intent  to  build.  It 
was  often  a  matter  of  speculation  or  investment.  House  building  has 
been  carried  out  on  a  great  scale  by  land  companies,  and  large  and 
flourishing  settlements  have  been  created.  In  many  cases  Uie  de- 
velopment has  been  along  the  line  of  fairly  high-priced  properties. 
In  a  few  cases  the  e£Fort  has  been  to  reach  smaller  buyers,  but  the 
restrictions,  seldom  or  never  less  than  91600,  have  debured  the 
smallest  home  seeker. 

AssesimenU.  —  The  contour  and  formation  in  Brooklyn  are  very 
favorable  to  cheap  street  work  and  the  minimum  assessment. 

Tramportatum.  —  All  parts  of  the  borough  are  served  by  elevated 
or  surface  roads,  which  deliver  for  a  five-cent  fare  to  the  Manhattan 
end  of  Brooklyn  Bridge.  Connection  is  also  made  through  the 
Broadway  Ferry  to  28d  Street 

Time  from  Varioue  Poinie  ae  Follom.  —  Prom  Qravesend  to  Man- 
hattan end  of  Bridge,  41  minutes;  New  Utrecht  Avenue  and  69th 
Street  to  New  York  end  of  Bridge,  40  minutes ;  Melbourne  Street 
to  New  York  end  of  Bridge  86  minutes. 

Tax  jRaU.  — 92.82  per  hundred  of  valuation. 

QUEENS 

In  the  Borough  of  Queens  very  cheap  lots  can  be  obtained,  in 
the  remoter  sections  as  low  as  9200  or  less.  Within  time  limits  lots 
can  be  bought  from  9860  to  9400. 

Asseeemenle.  —  The  contour  of  the  borough  is  irregular,  and  the 
street  and  sewerage  system  is  incomplete,  but  the  cost  of  assessments 
is  not  excessive  from  any  natural  causes. 

Traneportaiion.  — The  direct  geographical  relation  of  this  section 
to  the  centre  of  Manhattaui  and  its  excellent  service  by  the  Long 
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Island  Railroad  and  the  eleotrio  system,  make  it  a  matter  of  sarprise 
that  more  small  house  buildings  have  not  developed.  Some  parts 
are  low  and  wet  and  semi-malarious,  but  residence  can  be  selected 
free  from  these  objections,  which  will  be  modified  by  the  extension 
of  the  sewerage  system. 

Although  the  time  from  outlying  points  in  this  borough  to 
employment  centres  in  Manhattan  is  less  than  from  corresponding 
distances  in  other  boroughs,  an  objection  of  great  weight  to  wage- 
earners  has  been  the  necessity  of  passage  by  ferry.  The  man  who 
must  be  at  his  work  punctually  at  a  given  hour  is  keenly  alive  to 
the  risks  involved  in  ferry  transit.  Fog,  ice,  interruptions  by  pass- 
ing traffic,  render  the  time  of  crossing  a  matter  of  great  uncertainty  ; 
and  these  interruptions  may  cause  him  serious  embarrassment,  even 
to  the  losing  of  his  place.  Undoubtedly,  this  question  of  ferriage 
accounts,  in  a  large  degree,  for  the  indifference  of  small  home  seekers 
to  this  borough.  Fortunately  for  its  future,  and  for  the  possibilities 
of  the  small  house,  the  avowed  intentions  of  the  Long  Island  Rail- 
road promise  to  do  away  with  the  inconvenience  of  the  ferry.  That 
corporation  is  submitting  plans  to  the  city  government  of  New 
York  for  a  tunnel  from  its  terminus  in  Long  Island  City  to  some 
distributing  point  well  within  the  limits  of  Manhattan.  It  is 
prepared  to  undertake  this  project  as  soon  as  it  receives  official 
approval.  If  this  be  done,  remote  points  and  very  cheap  lands  in 
Queens  will  be  brought  within  time  limits,  and  the  traffic  delivered 
without  break  or  transfer  from  such  starting-points  to  the  Manhat- 
tan terminus. 

The  completion  of  the  60th  Street  Bridge  will  also  add  greatly 
to  the  ease  of  travel,  and  reduce  the  time  from  this  borough. 

The  following  rates  and  schedules  govern  from  various  points : 
By  the  Long  Island  Railroad,  from  Flushing  to  84th  Street,  New 
York,  80  minutes ;  from  Corona,  22  minutes.  Monthly  commuta- 
tion, Flushing  $5.80;  Corona,  i|4. 05.  By  electric  service:  Stein- 
way  to  New  York  via  84th  Street,  81  minutes ;  Steinway  to  New 
York  via  92d  Street,  23  minutes;  from  Woodside  to  New  York 
(84th  Street),  18  minutes.  Round  trip  fare  via  electric  service  and 
ferry,  15  cents.  To  above  schedules  add  10  minutes  for  distribution 
on  Manhattan. 

Tax  Rate.  —  $2.84  per  hundred  of  valuation. 


RICHMOND 

On  Staten  Island  can  be  found  the  cheapest  lots  within  Greater 
New  York.  In  some  places  the  price  is  as  low  as  $150 ;  in  a  fairly 
good  location  they  can  be  obtained  at  (800. 
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As8e$9fn€fU9.  —  While  completed  improvemente  are  limited  in 
proportion  to  the  undeveloped  area,  the  formation  and  conditions 
are  not  unfavorable  to  reasonable  development  expenses  in  street 
work  and  the  laying  of  sewers. 

Trantportation.  —  With  much  in  its  favor,  the  island  would  seem 
to  be  a  natural  choice  for  small  home  seekers ;  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
that  is  not  the  case,  except  to  some  extent,  for  persons  whose  occu- 
pation is  local,  or  who  are  employed  in  the  industries  on  the  adjacent 
shores  of  New  Jersey.  While  the  actual  time  to  Manhattan  from 
some  possible  residential  points  is  not  greater  than  from  other 
suburbs,  tlie  long  ferriage  and  the  greater  time  required  for  dis- 
tribution after  arrival,  except  to  those  whose  occupation  is  near 
the  ferry,  deter  most  wage-earners  from  seeking  residence  in  this 
borough. 

IHme  and  Fares.  —  Via  Ferry  and  Rapid  Transit  Railway, 
Arlington  to  New  York,  58  minut^ ;  Port  Richmond  to  New  York, 
86  minutes ;  Stapleton  to  New  York,  80  minutes ;  Clifton  to  New 
York,  82  minutes.  From  corresponding  distances  by  electric  ser- 
vice from  10  to  20  minutes  more.  Time  for  distribution  after 
reaching  Manhattan,  20  minutes.  To  common  points  on  Staten 
Island  reached  by  a  five-cent  fare,  tickets  are  interchangeable 
between  the  steam  road  and  one  of  the  electric  lines.  No  com- 
mutation is  made  except  to  persons  earning  less  than  97.00  per 
week,  thus  the  cheapest  round  trip  between  Manhattan  and  Staten 
Island  points  to  those  with  means  enough  to  buy  a  home,  is  20 
cents. 

Tax  Rate.  — $2.22  per  hundred  of  valuation. 


EXISTING  FACILITIES  FOR  PROMOTING  SMALL  BUILDINGS 

Savings-banks  and  the  larger  financial  institutions  are  not  dis- 
posed to  loan  money  on  unrestricted  property,  which  is  generally  the 
kind  represented  by  the  smallest  house.  The  buyer,  therefore,  has 
to  seek  aid  in  other  quarters. 

Building  Companies.  —  Many  Building  and  Development  Com- 
panies offer  houses  on  very  easy  terms  as  to  time  and  method  of  pay- 
ment, but,  as  a  rule,  their  properties  are  too  high  in  price  for  the 
buyers  under  consideration.  Development  companies  generally 
demand  a  given  percentage  as  first  payment  at  time  of  purchase, 
and  allow  the  balance  to  be  extinguished  by  a  series  of  montlily 
instalments. 

Sometimes  such  companies  adopt  a  first  and  second  mortgage 
plan,  although  this  is  more  common  between  individuals.     The  par- 
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centage  demanded  on  first  payment,  and  the  subsequent  instaknentSi 
differ  considerably  in  the  practice  of  the  various  companies.  One 
important  concern  makes  the  following  offer :  — 

Price  of  hooM •I.OOO 

¥tzst  payment,  10% 400 

Deferred  balance f3,000 

Monthly  ineulment 88 

Another  company  applies  the  first  and  second  mortgage  plan  to 
cheaper  properties  :  — 

Cost  of  house  and  land 91,800 

lei  psyment,  upon  which  Is  glTen  title  to  purchaser .  800 

Unpaid  bahuice tl,0OO 

Finit  mortgage 1,000 

Second  mortgage,  payable  by  instalments         .        .        .        •  600 
Cost  of  carrying  fint  six  months : 

Interest 948 

Payment  on  acoonnt  principal  at  rate  t7.60  per  month         •  46 

Monthly  cost  of  carryhig  porchase 916.60 

In  this  instance  the  account  is  subject  to  semiannual  readjust- 
ment aud  the  interest  charge  on  the  second  mortgage  is  reduced 
every  six  months  proportionately  to  payments  on  account  of  prin- 
cipal. 

It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  in  the  case  of  higher  valued 
property  at  i|4000  the  monthly  instalment  of  928  is  only  a  trifle  more 
than  three-quarters  of  one  per  cent  on  the  unpaid  balance  of  $3600, 
whereas  in  the  cheaper  house  the  monthly  cost  of  carrying  purchase, 
915.50,  is  practically  one  per  cent  on  the  primary  deferred  balance  of 
91600.  This  ratio  can  be  accepted  as  governing  very  generally  in 
the  case  of  the  cheapest  properties  sold  on  instalments. 

INSTALMENT  CONTRACT 

When  houses  are  sold  on  the  basis  of  a  first  payment  so  small  as 
not  to  cover  the  costs  of  foreclosure  proceedings,  title  rarely  passes  to 
the  purchaser,  but  some  form  of  contract  is  executed  which  practically 
allows  the  seller  to  retain  landlord  rights. 

Many  small  houses,  especially  in  the  Borouglis  of  Brooklyn  and 
Queens,  have  been  bought  under  an  instalment  contract  of  the 
following  general  character  :  — 

Upon  the  execution  of  the  agreement  a  small  first  payment  is 
made,  and  the  buyer  is  allowed  to  occupy  the  premises,  subject  to  a 
first  mortgage  thereon,  which  he  assumes.  The  remaining  unpaid 
balance  is  to  be  extinguished  by  monthly  instalments  with  interest 
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at  six  por  oont  upon  tlio  whole  of  ilio  principal  sum  ihoroof  romaining 
unpaid. 

The  contract  further  provides  that  after  an  agreed  sum  has  been 
paid  in  instalments  the  buyer  shall  receive  a  deed  ;  but  previous  to 
his  receiving  such  deed  any  default  in  the  instalments  shall  void  the 
agreement  and  give  the  seller  the  right  to  possess  the  premises  as 
landlord.  When  the  deed  is  given  the  first  mortgage  is  cancelled 
and  a  new  mortgage  and  new  instalment  agreement  made,  the  aggre- 
gate amount  of  which  equals  the  remaining  unpaid  balance  on  the 
property.  As  sales  under  this  form  of  contract  are  mostly  made 
between  individuals  and  as  the  character  and  standing  of  the  buyer 
is  a  leading  factor  in  the  calculation,  it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  an 
exact  rule  governing  either  the  amount  required  in  payment  before 
title  would  be  passed,  or  the  monthly  instalment ;  but  the  latter  is 
frequently  approximate  to  the  rental  of  the  property.  The  proceed- 
ings in  most  cases  would  not  be  far  from  the  following  :  — 

Price  of  house •9,000' 

First  payment 100 

Unpaid  balance 91,900 

Primary  roortf^age 1,800 

Balance,  ■ubject  to  instalments 700 

Primary  monthly  cost  of  carrying : 

Intcrent  on  91,200,  6%pfr  annnm 90.00 

Interest  on  9^00  instalment  balance  at  6%  per  annam  S.60 

Instalment  in  extinguishment  of  principal  (9700)  10.00 

910.60 

This  early  monthly  carrying  account  is  seen  to  be  a  trifle  more 
than  1  per  cent  of  the  total  amount  owed  on  the  property.  In 
this  supposed  case  the  title  would  probably  pass,  and  the  readjust- 
ment of  the  mortgages  and  instalment  account  be  made  after  a 
payment  of  f  800. 

BUILDER'S  MORTGAGE 

In  many  cases  the  buyers  of  small  houses  negotiate  directly  with 
some  private  builder  who  has  influence  enough  to  obtain  for  the  pur* 
chaser  a  loan  on  first  mortg^e,  this  being  appropriated  by  himself. 
A  second  mortgage  is  then  made  directly  to  the  builder.  The  first 
mortgage  is  for  a  definite  term ;  the  second  is  subject  to  extinguish- 
ment by  instalment. 

As  this  is  a  matter  entirely  of  individual  agreement,  the  amount 
which  the  builder  will  accept  on  second  mortgage  and  the  instal- 
ments thereon  differ  according  to  circumstances  and  the  parties  oon- 
cemed  ;  but  the  cost  to  the  buyer  is  generally  about  the  same  as  by 
a  purchase  through  contract. 
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BUILDING  AND  LOAN  ASSOCIATIONS 

Probably  the  largest  number  of  home  seekers  of  limited  means 
avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  offered  by  Building  and  Loan 
Associations. 

These  societies  are  cooperative  bodies  in  which  the  various 
members  are  stock  or  share  holders  and  benefit  pro  rata  to  their  hold- 
ing from  the  profits  of  the  business  done.  The  original  intent  of 
these  associations  was  to  promote  the  ownership  of  small  homes  by 
persons  of  small  means.  Expenses  of  administration  and  organiza- 
tion were  reduced  to  a  minimum,  there  being  practically  no  salaried 
officials,  and  the  business  operations  were  openly  discussed  in  the 
regular  weekly  or  monthly  meetings.  In  some  cases  the  associations 
have  departed  from  this  original  idea  and  pmctico,  and  their  funds  are 
loaned  for  purposes  of  large  as  well  as  small  investments,  and  the 
busine83  conducted  under  salaried  administration.  Many  of  the 
associations,  however,  continue  along  the  line  of  action  originally 
intended,  and  their  resources  are  devoted  almost  entirely  to  the 
development  of  small  properties. 

When  one  desires  to  borrow  money  of  these  societies  he  first  be- 
comes a  member  by  paying  a  small  membership  fee.  He  then  sub- 
scribes for  a  given  number  of  shares,  the  matured  par  value  of  which 
would  be  equal  to  the  amount  of  the  loan  he  desires  to  obtain. 
These  shares  are  issued  in  various  denominations,  sometimes  of 
(100,  sometimes  of  9200  or  more.  If  the  shares  were  in  denomina- 
tion of  9|200,  and  the  borrower  desired  a  loan  of  $1000,  he  would 
take  out  five  shares.  He  would  thus  secure  his  advance,  the  society 
protecting  itself  through  mortgage.  His  shares  would  have  no 
value  at  the  time  of  his  application,  but  he  would  be  charged  an 
instalment  fee  on  the  principal,  which,  applied  to  them  plus  a  pre- 
mium and  rate  of  interest,  would  in  a  given  term  bring  these  shares 
to  their  estimated  par  value  and  cancel  his  indebtedness.  In  the 
meantime  he  would  be  participating  in  the  profits  of  the  society's 
general  business  pro  rata  to  his  holdings,  thus  reducing  his  actual 
interest  charge. 

In  the  early  practice  of  the  associations  the  funds  were  disposed 
of  at  the  meetings  of  the  societies  to  those  borrowers  who  bid  the 
highest  premium  in  excess  of  the  regular  interest  charged  for  the  use 
of  the  money.  At  present,  the  bidding  for  money  is  generally  aban- 
doned, and  in  its  place  a  fixed  premium  is  adopted,  sometimes  paid 
in  gross,  sometimes  in  instalments. 

As  a  rule,  not  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the 
property  would  be  advanced  on  loan,  but  in  some  of  the  societies. 
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ospooially  ilio  smallor  ones,  wliore  ilio  individtml  momboni  arc  woll 
known,  the  personal  character  and  standing  of  the  applicant  would 
be  allowed  to  count  in  his  favor,  and  in  extreme  cases  a  larger  percent- 
age might  be  advanced. 

The  rate  of  interest  and  the  amount  of  premium  vary  in  the  dif- 
ferent associations,  the  interest  being  either  6  or  6  per  cent.  In 
the  latter  case  the  lower  interest  rate  is  generally  offset  by  a  higher 
premium. 

In  a  given  society,  where  the  par  value  of  shares  is  f  100,  the 
instalment  on  principal  50  cents,  and  premium  10  cents  per  share  per 
month,  the  monthly  cost  to  a  borrower  of  flOOO  would  be  as 
follows :  — 

iMtalmeni  on  10  aharee,  60  cents  per  ahars     ....    t6.00 
Intereat  on  f  1000  at  0  per  cent  per  annnm       ....      6.00 

Preiniam  10  ahares,  10  cents  per  abare 1.00 

fU.OO 

Definite  Instalment  Plan. — Under  recent  legislation  cooperative 
savings  institutions  are  allowed  to  advance  money  to  members,  re- 
payable in  a  definite  number  of  instalments;  and  various  societies 
have  adopted  this  method,  illustrations  of  which  are  given  in  the 
following  tables  of  three  different  associations:  — 

1.  Table  showing  monthly  instalments  required  to  repay  an 
advance  of  tlOOO  in  any  period  from  6  to  16  years:  — 

6  yean  or   00  montlia,  121.80  per  month 

6  years  or   78  monthii,    10.00  per  month 

7  years  or   84  months,    17.00  per  month 

8  years  or   00  months,    16.00  per  month 

9  years  or  106  months,    14.60  per  month 

10  years  or  120  months,  IS. 00  per  month 

11  years  or  1S2  months,  12.80  per  month 

12  years  or  144  months,  18.20  per  month 
18  years  or  160  months,  11.70  per  month 
14  years  or  168  months,  1 1 .20  per  month 
16  years  or  180  months,  10.00  per  month 

2.  Showing  monthly  instalments  required  to  repay  $1000  in  any 
period  from  6  to  20  years:  — 

121.60  (or  00  months  (6  years) 
16.80  for  84  months  (7  yearai 
16.00  for  102  months  (81  yean) 
13.20  for  120  months  (10  yean) 
12.00  for  132  months  (11  yean) 
11.40  for  166  months  (18  yean) 
laOO  for  180  months  (16  yean) 
9.60  for  240  months  (20  yean) 

8.  Showing  progress  of  a  loan  of  f  1000  toward  extinction,  pay- 
ments of  910  being  made  each  month  in  advance:  — 
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TABLE 
SnowiNO  Pbooesm  of  a  Loan  of  f  1000  towaed  Eztivotiov,  PATiinm  or  flO 

BBINO   MADK  EaOH  MONTH   IN  AdYANOB 


PATMons—How  ArruBO 

PATMKirai— BOW  Arruw  | 

Moimi 

BtillDdb 

MOHTH 

BtdllDvi 

Intoreti 

Prineipia 

IntorMt 

Priadpia 

1 

16.00 

$6.00 

8996.00 

46 

88.74 

t6.26 

«740.90 

2 

4.98 

6.02 

989.98 

47 

8.70 

6.80 

784.60 

8 

4.96 

6.06 

984.93 

48 

8.67 

6.33 

788.87 

4 

4.98 

6.08 

978.86 

49 

8.64 

6.36 

781.91 

6 

4.89 

6.11 

973.74 

60 

8.61 

6.39 

716.68 

6 

4.87 

6.13 

968.61 

61 

8.68 

6.48 

709.10 

7 

4.84 

6.16 

963.46 

62 

8.66 

6.46 

lOiM 

8 

4.88 

6.18 

968.27 

63 

8.51 

6.49 

696.16 

9 

4.79 

6.21 

963.06 

64 

8.48 

6.68 

689.64 

10 

4.77 

6.23 

947.83 

66 

8.46 

6.66 

688.09 

11 

4.74 

6.86 

942.67 

56 

8.42 

6.68 

676.61 

18 

4.71 

6.29 

937.28 

67 

3.38 

6.62 

009.89 

13 

4.69 

6.31 

931.97 

68 

8.36 

6.66 

068.84 

14 

4.66 

6.34 

926.63 

69 

3.32 

6.68 

666.66 

16 

4.68 

6.37 

921.26 

60 

3.28 

6.72 

649.84 

16 

4.61 

6.39 

915.87 

61 

8.26 

6.76 

648.09 

17 

4.68 

6.42 

910.46 

62 

3.22 

6.78 

636.81 

18 

4.66 

6.46 

005.00 

63 

8.18 

6.82 

629.49 

19 

4.68 

6.47 

890.63 

64 

8.16 

6.86 

622.64 

80 

4.60 

6.60 

894.03 

65 

8.11 

6.89 

616.76 

81 

4.47 

6.63 

888.60 

66 

8.08 

6.98 

606.83 

83 

4.44 

6.66 

882.91 

67 

3.01 

6.96 

001.87 

83 

4.41 

6.69 

877.36 

08 

3.01 

6.99 

604.88 

84 

4.39 

6.61 

871.74 

69 

2.97 

7.03 

687.86 

86 

4.36 

6.64 

866.10 

70 

2.94 

7.06 

680.79 

86 

4.33 

6.67 

860.43 

71 

2.90 

7.10 

673.69 

87 

4.30 

6.70 

854.73 

72 

2.87 

7.13 

666.66 

88 

4St7 

6.73 

849.00 

73 

2.83 

7.17 

669.88 

89 

4.84 

6.76 

843.24 

74 

2.80 

7.80 

668.10 

80 

4.28 

6.78 

837.40 

76 

2.76 

7.24 

644.96 

81 

4.19 

6.81 

831.66 

76 

2.72 

7.28 

687.67 

88 

4.16 

6.84 

826.81 

77 

2.69 

7.81 

680.86 

83 

4.13 

6.87 

810.94 

78 

2.66 

7.86 

683.01 

31 

4.10 

6.90 

814.04 

79 

2.62 

7.88 

615.68 

36 

4.07 

6.93 

808.11 

80 

2.68 

7.48 

608.21 

86 

4.04 

6.96 

802.15 

81 

2.64 

7.46 

600.76 

37 

4.01 

6.99 

796.16 

82 

2.50 

7.60 

493.26 

88 

3.98 

6.02 

790.14 

83 

2.47 

7.63 

486.78 

88 

3.96 

6.06 

784.09 

84 

2.43 

7.67 

478.16 

40 

3.98 

6.08 

778.01 

85 

2.39 

7.61 

470.64 

41 

3.89 

6.11 

771.90 

86 

2.36 

7.66 

462.80 

48 

3.86 

6.14 

765.76 

87 

2.31 

7.69 

466.80 

43 

3.83 

6.17 

750.59 

88 

2.28 

7.72 

447.48 

44 

8.80 

6.20 

753.39 

89 

2.24 

7.76 

439.78 

46 

3.77 

6.23 

747.16 

Recently  an  instalment  mortgage  has  been  offered  by  a  sound 
financial  institution,  and  to  those  who  can  make  a  fairly  large  first 
payment  on  the  property,  it  offers  an  excellent  way  of  proceeding:  — 
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MfliitfUj  Cmnjimg  Cct^—It  ms  mtm.  dbi  Mder  tbs 
pfaa  or  tfcf  Iff  nil  sor^age  ftam  tkecoit  of  iiiijiii^  tbo 

imOmrtfan.  The  lowgoag  tiHrt, as  iwil m Ae illa>- 
L  of  tihe  «nad  BvOdiiig  aad  L4MUi  AondartMB  Molkid  dkiw  tha^ 
10  fikd J  to  be  Bote  nftker  tfaw  kH»  ofeM  tke  ten  of  pay- 
KtcMded.  If  tihe  Inni  woe  p«  al  iftecB  or 
twcatyyi^rBithraMMtb^canyiagcoaleoaldberiiiaMiliiiHjiedaecd, 
U afortonielj,  iMnrerer;  dbe  poor  loiiiiniilioa  of  ckeap  dweDiags 
■nkee  the  Ufe  of  tke  bo«e  ao  dhoti  that  tea  or  tvelTO  jcan  is  tke 
loMgcti  pnrtical  tent  of  laalilaifiit  loaaa  oa  aaek  propetij.  Bejomd 
Oat  ttaK  dbe  detetiontaom  of  dbe  fltraetne  voald  1 
ante  for  the  rise  imTafaie  of  Ae  land,  im; 
would  diaqipear.  The  saall  bojer  then, 
auMt  ezpeet  to  paj  Doi  kat  thaa  910  per  thntwand  or  91  per 
knndied  per  aMnth  oo  erety  doUar  of  his  d^erred  faatilaifiit  faal- 
anee.  Under  the  instaloKst  mortgage  plan,  diowii  ia  the  table, 
this  pajrment  would  be  less  than  tbat  aoMNint  in  the  latei;  but  more 
than  tittt  amount  in  the  earlier,  yeaia  of  the  period. 

The  foUowii^  exbibit,  based  apoo  the  cheapest  lot  likdj  to  be 
setecied  and  the  cheapest  house  lil^ j  to  be  built,  and  sobjeet  to  tlie 
fartgcing  ealeolatioo  for  monthly  instalmenta,  shows  the  total  eoot 
to  the  small  house  bojer  and  the  monthly  eariTing  aeeoont. 

Lot iSMLSS 

Wtmam  hamm^  W  xW,4  ioosh        ....      USOlSS 

flfSS.SS 

OMkpsjiacBt «SSaOO 

Baiaaee 1160.00 

flfSS.00 

Uontktj  JMf  ihimf ,  imdaOtag  jatcwC  oa  \mUmrr  om^d  .  IS^fiO 

r»xm L7S 

Waicr  tax  aad  laamsee 76 

Kaiotmasee       ..••.....•  .60 

Enim  cot  lor  coal  as  eomKptatd  wMi  heaMbtg  in  tnwmepto,  and 
exira  i  ypenatg  lor  oliicr  hoawJMJd  iw naiTiiia  throogk  higliar 
prices,  as  coaqiared  witli  pricca  ia  Minhiflan  1.00 

Extra  coat  of  traiMportatkm,  ona  penon,  SO  daja  8.00 

Ooa  penoD  ooea  a  waek .40 

119160 

The  above  calculation  is  based  Dpon  the  present  rate  of  taxation 
in  the  Borough  of  Brookljm,  and  assomes  a  twenty-cent  transporta- 
tion circnit.  The  variation  in  the  Bronx,  where  the  taxation  is 
somewhat  less,  and  where  the  sixteen-cent  circuit  prevails,  would  re- 
duce the  carrying  charges  about  $2  a  month,  but  the  price  of  a 
corresponding  lot  within  time  limits  would  be  considerably  greater 
.  and  the  total  expense  therefore  more. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  the  average  man,  and  especially  the  average 
woman,  would  not  be  likely  to  change  from  tenement  life  to  so  mde 
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and  inconvenient  a  dwelling  as  ia  indicated  in  the  illustration  accom- 
panying this  report. 

The  selection  and  building  of  their  house  is  to  persons  of  small 
means  as  serious  a  matter  and  often  a  subject  of  as  careful  considera- 
tion as  is  the  erection  of  a  palatial  mansion  to  the  man  of  wealth.  It 
is  the  step  of  a  lifetime,  and  the  home  seekers  are  rarely  disposed  to 
accept  any  makeshift,  and  very  generally  desire  to  realize  in  their 
dwelling  many  long-cherished  ideas  of  comfort  and  convenience. 

The  natural  desire  of  appearing  as  well  as  their  neighbors  is,  also, 
pretty  sure  to  come  into  play,  and  the  exterior  of  the  house  is  taken 
into  careful  account  according  to  their  standards.  The  experience 
of  builders  shows  that  the  multiplication  of  detail  is  apt  to  go  on  and 
on  and  swell  the  original  estimate  until  the  owner  has  assumed  a  load 
too  heavy  for  him  to  carry  with  either  comfort  or  safety. 

A  fair  conclusion  is  that  the  unaided  individual  on  his  own  initia- 
tive should  not  undertake  under  present  conditions  to  become  the 
owner  of  a  habitable  house  in  a  habitable  location  within  the  time 
limits  of  the  labor  centres  on  Manhattan,  unless  he  can  see  liis  way 
clear  to  apply  920  a  month  toward  the  carrying  out  of  the  ex- 
periment. 

HOMEWOOD  PLAN 

Among  the  plans  of  the  many  building  companies,  one  deserves 
especial  attention,  for  its  novelty  as  well  as  excellence.  About  four 
years  ago,  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  purchased  a  tract 
of  land  in  South  Brooklyn  and  began  a  settlement  called  Homewood. 
The  company  at  once  assumed  the  task  of  improvement.'  Streets 
were  laid  out,  graded,  curbed,  and  macadamized.  Sidewalks  were 
laid  and  the  Waring  system  for  the  disposal  of  sewage  was  intro- 
duced, all  at  the  company's  expense.  Iledges  were  set  out,  sub- 
dividing the  various  lots.  Restrictions  preventing  the  sale  of 
liquors  and  establishment  of  manufactures  were  enforced,  and  further 
restrictive  clauses  provided  that  no  houses  should  be  erected  on  the 
property  unless  approved  by  the  company.  In  this  way,  unity  of 
architectural  effect  was  guaranteed.  The  construction  was  in  brick 
and  stucco,  thus  insuring  a  long  life  for  the  dwelling. 

Ten  per  cent  of  the  purchase  was  paid  in  cash,  and  twenty  years 
was  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  deferred  payment ;  this  long 
term  could  be  safely  adopted  on  account  of  the  wearing  quality  of 
the  houses.  Five  per  cent  interest  was  charged,  and  the  monthly  in- 
stalments, including  interest,  were  only  97.17  per  thousand  on  the 
indebtedness.  The  title  passed  at  once  to  the  buyer.  Foreclosure 
proceedings  were  necessary  for  the  recovery  of  the  property  in  case 
of  default. 
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Each  buyer  was  obliged  to  take  out  a  life  insurance  of  two-thirds 
of  the  amount  of  his  deferred  payment,  the  premium  on  which  was 
paid  annually  by  the  company  and  distributed  to  the  house  owner  in 
monthly  charges.  While  the  type  of  house  built  at  Homewood  was 
too  high  in  cost  for  most  tenement  dwellers,  the  essential  features  of 
the  plan  admit  of  being  applied  without  regard  to  price. 

The  Homewood  plan  has  worked  excellently  in  actual  praotioe» 
the  insurance  feature  especially  proving  of  great  use.  In  the  case 
of  a  recent  death,  a  settlement  of  the  insurance  wiped  out  nearly  all 
the  indebtedness  to  the  company,  leaving  the  family  in  possession  of 
an  estate  worth  more  than  $8000  and  subject  only  to  an  incumbrance 
of  less  than  91800. 

PHILADELPHIA 

Investigation  made  in  Philadelphia,  where  small  house  building 
and  home  owning  have  assumed  enormous  proportions,  shows  that  local 
conditions  differ  so  widely,  that  the  development  there  constitutes  no 
precedent  for  expectations  or  calculations  here. 

Six  distinctive  influences  have  worked  in  favor  of  the  small 
house. 

First.  The  site  of  the  city  itself,  an  undulating  plain,  with  con- 
tour and  formation  favorable  to  street  development  at  reasonable  costi 
bounded  by  an  extended  navigable  water  front. 

From  this  water  front,  the  city  naturally  and  easily  extended  over 
vast  areas  of  cheap  adjacent  land,  and  the  small  home  followed  the 
regular  order  of  growth. 

Second.  Dispersion  of  the  population  and  small  houses  have  also 
been  considerably  furthered  by  the  manner  in  which  the  railroads 
have  entered  and  traversed  the  city. 

As  against  the  long  parallels  on  Manhattan,  the  various  steam 
lines  spread  out  in  almost  fanlike  radiation.  Following  them  in- 
dustries were  located  on  the  surrounding  low-priced  lands.  And 
around  these  manufacturing  centres  again  the  small  homes  sprang 
up  in  turn. 

Third.  The  homogeneous  character  of  the  population  and  their 
original  habits  of  thrift  and  industry  have  played  great  part  in  the 
housing  movement. 

As  against  the  many-tongued  population  of  New  York,  with  its 
diverse  national  characteristics  and  instincts,  Philadelphia  has  had  a 
population  practically  of  one  speech,  and  moved  by  the  home  seeking 
impulse  common  to  the  Teutonic  stock.  The  early  Quaker  influence 
and  example  also  worked  to  the  same  end.  The  movement  onoe 
started,  naturally  continued,  favored  by  other  local  forces. 

Fourth.     The  transportation  question  is  reduced  to  its  lowesi 
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terms.  A  largo  number  of  wago-oamors  live  oloee  to  their  work,  and 
tboee  who  ride  do  so  on  a  ten-cent  eirouit  and  in  short  time.  The 
street-car  service  has  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the  city  and  the 
dispersion  of  population,  and,  at  present,  a  perfectly  organized  elec- 
tric system  makes  a  five-cent  rate  to  extreme  points.  The  time  to 
those  sections  of  the  city  where  the  cheapest  rents  are  found  is  less 
than  thirty  minutes.  In  that  locality  four  and  six  room  houses  can  be 
obtained  from  $8  to  910  per  month,  in  more  desirable  locations  at 
from  f  12  to  $14.  Within  25  minutes  of  the  City  Hall  new  four-room 
houses  14  feet  x  28  feet  with  heater  in  the  cellar  and  bath  are  offered 
at  a  rental  of  912  per  month,  and  are  for  sale  at  91500. 

In  the  same  neighborhood  new  six-room  houses  16  feet  x  40  feet, 
with  heater  and  bath  and  built  under  provisions  of  the  new  code,  are 
offered  at  a  rental  of  916  per  month  and  are  for  sale  at  92800. 

Fifth.     Building  and  Loan  Associations. 

While  the  building  and  loan  association  method  is  not  peculiar  to 
Philadelphia,  its  results  there  have  been  so  great  as  to  be  distinctive. 
Indeed,  so  widespread  has  been  the  operation  of  these  societies  that  it 
is  common  to  say  that  building  and  loan  associations  have  made  the 
Philadelphia  small  home.  It  might  be  said,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  Philadelphia  small  home  seeker  has  made  the  building  and  loan 
associations.  In  truth,  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  reciprocal  action. 
The  op{>ortunity  and  demand  existed  for  such  cooperative  economics, 
and  the  societies  and  associations  met  the  opportunity  and  responded 
to  the  demand  as  nothing  else  could  have  done  on  the  same  scale. 

Sixth.  Among  the  causes  which  have  operated  with  great  effect, 
in  the  small  house  system  of  Philadelphia,  is  one  often  overlooked 
in  considerations  of  the  subject  by  outside  observers,  but  which  de- 
serves special  attention  ;  namely,  the  local  custom  of  ground  rents. 
These  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  usual  ground  lease 
that  is  common  in  many  places.  The  latter  is  made  for  a  specific 
term,  often  with  covenants  for  renewals,  and  with  various  stipula- 
tions relative  to  the  buildings  upon  the  land.  The  title  remains  in 
the  hands  of  the  landlord  or  grantor. 

The  Pennsylvania  ground  rents  differ  essentially  from  such  an 
Agreement.  The  title  passes,  in  effect,  to  the  grantee.  The  Inden- 
ture declares  that  if  the  grantee  pays  the  yearly  rent,  or  extinguishes 
the  same  and  taxes,  and  performs  the  other  covenants,  he  may  for- 
ever hold  and  enjoy  the  premises.  The  grantee  also  has  the  right  to 
make  reimyment  of  the  principal  sum  at  wilU  but  that  principal 
cannot  be  demanded  by  the  grantor.  The  interest  on  the  indebted- 
ness  is  placed  at  6  per  cent,  generally  paid  semiannually.  On  de- 
fault of  the  specified  rent  or  interest  the  grantor  has  the  right  to 
distrain  for  the  amount  in  arrear.     The  grantee  waives  his  usual 
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exemption  rights.  In  case  of  such  default  the  grantor  may  also  sell 
the  property  to  recover  the  arrearage  of  interest  or  he  may  enter  and 
repossess  ;  such  proceedings,  however,  are  uncommon,  the  arrearage 
being  usually  collected  through  distress  upon  household  goods  of 
whoever  is  in  possession  of  the  premises.  In  the  conveyancing  by 
ground  rent  only  one  form  of  instrument,  called  the  Ground  Rent 
Deed,  is  executed.  Two  copies  are  made,  only  one  of  which  is  re- 
corded. One  copy  is  held  by  the  seller  as  evidence  of  indebtedness 
to  him,  and  the  other  is  held  by  the  purchaser  as  being  his  deed  to 
the  title.  Originally  irredeemable  ground  rents  were  made,  but 
have  been  prohibited  by  legislation.  Trust  companies  are  not  al- 
lowed to  invest  their  funds  in  these  securities  unless  under  special 
provision  of  the  will  or  deed  of  trust ;  therefore,  transactions  of  this 
nature  are  mostly  between  individuals. 

It  is  evident  that  this  is  a  method  greatly  in  favor  of  the  bor- 
rower and  especially  useful  to  the  class  of  small  home  seekers. 
Originally  the  amounts  loaned  on  ground  rents  were  based  pretty 
carefully  upon  the  value  of  the  land  alone,  but  in  the  course  of  time 
there  has  been  an  increasing  tendency  in  the  making  of  advances  to 
consider  the  valuation  of  the  improvements  as  well.  The  including 
of  the  value  of  the  buildings  has  led  to  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
the  loan,  and  this  in  turn  has  brought  about  a  series  of  reciprocal 
relations  between  land  owner,  builder,  and  buyer,  of  great  importance. 

lu  many  coses  the  owner  of  a  largo  amount  of  real  estate  is  also 
a  man  with  capital.  He  is  prepared  to  loan  money  and  desires  to 
sell  lots.  The  builder  buys  his  lots  and  at  the  same  time  borrows 
a  sum  of  money  as  a  building  fund,  the  whole  covered  by  a  ground 
rent  on  the  improved  property,  this  being  a  first  lien,  taking  prece- 
dence over  all  other  claims.  After  the  builder  completes  his  opera- 
tions the  buyer  by  the  payment  of  a  small  amount  in  cash  obtains 
the  house  subject  to  the  ground  rent  and  a  second  mortg^e.  At 
this  point  the  Building  and  Loan  Associations  often  come  into  the 
transaction,  as  the  second  mortgage  is  frequently  obtained  of  them. 

In  case  of  a  house  costing  $1500,  the  proceeding  might  be  as 
follows :  ground  rent  f 900 ;  cash  payment  demanded  $600.  If  the 
buyer  had  accumulated  $400,  he  would  be  compelled  to  borrow  on 
second  mortgage  only  $200  more.  Assuming  that  mortgage  to  be 
obtained  from  a  Building  and  Loan  Association,  the  monthly  fixed 
charges  on  account  of  purchase  would  be  as  follows :  — 

Interest  on  ground  rent,  $000  at  6  %  per  annum  .  $6.40 

On  account  of  second  mortgage  of  $200:  — 

Payment  on  principal,  2  shares,  Building  and  Loan,  $100  each,  60 

cents  per  share 1.00 

Interest  on  same  at  0%  per  annum  - 1.00 

♦7^ 
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At  the  end  of  about  twelve  years  the  Building  and  Loan  shares 
would  probably  mature,  and  after  that  time  there  would  remain  only 
the  monthly  interest  account  of  95.40. 

ORGANIZED  CAPITAL 

Up  to  the  present  time  organized  capital  in  New  York  has  not 
engaged  in  the  promotion  of  small  house  building,  that  is  to  say 
cheap  houses  of  four  or  five  rooms,  on  anything  like  the  scale  in 
which  it  has  engaged  in  the  development  of  higher  class  properties. 

Corresponding  effort  and  outlay  made  in  this  field,  if  carefully 
considered  and  well  adapted,  would  open  **a  door  of  hope  **  to  many 
tenement  dwellers  and,  no  doubt,  offer  a  fair  return  on  investment. 

The  cost  of  construction,  of  course,  can  be  accurately  determined. 
Acreages  cheap  enough  for  the  purpose  are  obtainable  witliin  time 
limits,  and  larger  and  cheaper  acreages  will  be  brought  within  such 
limits  when  the  contemplated  extensions  in  the  transportation  sys- 
tern  are  completed. 

As  to  the  response  of  tenement  dwellers  to  the  experiment,  it 
must  be  conceded  that  only  an  unknown  percentage  of  them  could 
or  would  become  buyers  or  renters  of  such  houses.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tenement  population  is  so  vast  that  if  only  a  small  propor- 
tion of  the  ioUil  number  reRi>onded,  the  actual  numbers  of  such  pro- 
I)ortion  might  bo  very  largo,  and  in  any  event  would  represent  the 
best  selection  in  the  way  of  thrift  and  character. 

In  addition  to  making  much  easier  terms  and  conditions  to  the 
buyer  than  are  possible  for  the  individual  to  obtain  on  his  own 
account,  development  through  organized  communities  involves  many 
collateral  advantages  in  the  way  of  shops,  schools,  and  social  sur- 
roundings. These  remove  the  solitude  and  inconvenience  dreaded 
by  many.  Systematic  improvements  could  also  be  assumed  and  car- 
ried out  by  the  company  and  the  assessment  charge  distributed 
through  instalment  payment. 

In  organized  effort  the  best  results  would  come  through  the 
simultaneous  development  of  a  settlement  of  not  less  than  one  hun- 
dred homes.  The  bouses  could  be  most  economically  constructed 
if  designed  as  groups  and  not  as  separate  units.  They  should  be 
built  in  brick  instead  of  wood  with  the  use  of  first-class  materiab 
throughout,  to  insure  the  longest  term  of  life  in  the  dwelling,  and 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  maintenance  to  a  minimum. 

A  scheme  represented  by  the  following  estimates  and  plans  would 
contemplate  the  building  of  822  one  and  one-half  story  houses,  of 
an  average  size  of  15  feet  x  80  feet,  occupying  a  lot  100  feet  deep, 
having  a  plot  of  ground  10  feet  x  16  feet  in  front,  and  a  garden 
16  feet  X  60  feet  in  the  rear. 
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The  coiiBtructioii  aabuiiios  groups  of  18  houses  separated  from 
each  other  by  party  walls.  The  houses,  too,  have  a  cellar ;  on  the 
ground  floor  an  entrance  halU  parlor,  and  kitchen  ;  upstairs,  a  large 
bedroom,  two  small  bedrooms,  a  bath-room  and  water-closet.  The 
walls  to  be  12  inches  and  the  party  walls  8  inches,  the  former  furred 
with  terra-cotta  blocks.  To  be  plastered  throughout,  except  in  the 
cellar ;  to  have  slate  roofs  and  hard  fimsh,  Greorgia  pine  trim ;  to 
have  fixed  tubs  and  sinks  in  the  kitchen :  the  upper  rooms  to  be 
heated  from  a  hot  air  jacket  on  the  range. 

The  life  of  such  a  house,  in  connection  with  the  natural  rise  of 
property  in  organized  settlements,  would  justify  applying  to  the  con- 
tract of  purchase  the  long  term  20-year  instalment  period  of  the 
City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company.  If  the  Homewood  Plan  were 
adopted,  a  home  of  this  character  at  the  estimated  cost  could  be 
obtained  on  a  cash  payment  of  f  157,  and  a  total  monthly  carrying 
account  not  exceeding  f  16.50.  If  these  houses  were  rented  on  a  10 
per  cent  basis  on  cost,  the  monthly  rental  would  be  only  f  18. 

The  entire  cost  of  a  settlement  as  described,  based  upon  careful 
estimates,  would  be  as  follows  :  — 

Land,  16  teres  at  92,600  per  acre $87,600 

Qrading,  opening  up  of  streelB,  Uyinc  wooden  sidewmlks,  etc  10,000 
Sewage  disposal  plant,  including  6000  feet  of  sewering,  hooae  oon- 

neotlons,  land  for  disposal,  eto 10,000 

Fences 7,600 

Cost  of  baildinffs 436,000 

Lighting,  including  piping  and  flxtorea S,000 

Total  cost  of  land  and  improfementt |60S,000 

or  $1,677.04  per  house. 

SOCIAL  CONSIDERATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  economic  factors,  the  moral  and  social  forces 
operating  in  the  small  house  problem  must  not  be  overlooked.  These 
involve  questions  of  character,  of  habit,  nationality,  and  of  many 
other  complex  influences  entering  into  the  life  of  city  dwellers. 
Taking  the  mass  of  the  tenement  population  on  Manhattan,  it  must 
be  conceded  that  habit  and  predisposition  incline  them  rather  to 
the  island  tenement  than  to  the  single  home  in  the  other  boroughs. 
The  excitements,  the  amusements,  the  conveniences  of  marketing 
and  shopping,  religious  and  political  afliliations,  social  ties,  and  many 
other  matters  make  up  a  total  which  resolves  itself  into  an  instinc* 
tive  liking  for  the  conditions  which  prevail  on  Manhattan  alone. 

A  striking  illustration  of  this  is  seen  at  the  end  of  every  work- 
ing  day  at  a  manufactory  near  the  14th  Street  Ferry  in  Hoboken. 
Within  five  minutes*  walk  of  the  place  are  excellent  tenements  with 
abundant  light  and  air,  and  more  rooms  and  better  accommodations 
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by  far,  than  are  found  at  corresponding  rents  in  Manhattan ;  but 
when  the  three  hundred  employees  disperse  at  night,  fifty  per  cent 
of  them  promptly  take  the  ferry  and  return  to  New  York,  drawn  by 
the  resistless  magnetism  of  a  great  city. 

National  influences  to  a  considerable  extent  counteract  dispersion 
from  Manhattan.  On  the  island  communities  are  largely  grouped 
on  national  lines,  and  the  removal  of  any  considerable  number  could 
only  be  effected  by  the  substitution  of  a  similar  community  settle- 
ment in  another  borough. 

The  tenement  also  meets  the  disposition  of  many  to  shirk  re- 
sponsibility. House  ownership  means,  not  only  some  accumulation 
through  thrift  and  self-denial,  but  it  involves  a  constant  amount 
of  forethought  and  great  steadiness  of  purpose.  The  migratory 
necessities  of  some  occupations  also  prohibit  fixed  residence. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  powerful  forces  always  working  in 
favor  of  the  separate  home  and  against  centralization.  And  it  is,  no 
doubt,  true  that  much  of  the  indifference  to  separate  home  life  and 
ownership  springs  largely  from  the  fact  that  the  hope  and  expecta- 
tion of  it  has  never  entered  the  mind  of  the  vast  majority  of  tene- 
ment dwellers.  If  such  hope  were  aroused  by  the  presentation  of 
some  fairly  easy  method,  it  would,  no  doubt,  awaken  in  thousands 
the  natural,  though  latent,  home  seeking  impulse,  which  once  called 
into  play  is  pretty  sure  to  become  an  absorbing  passion.  The  testi- 
mony of  small  house  owners  themselves,  the  experience  of  real  estate 
agents,  and  of  Building  and  Loan  Associations,  and  of  all  familiar  with 
the  question,  show,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases,  that,  after  the 
purchase  of  a  home  is  once  made,  no  self-sacrifice  is  thought  too 
great  to  maintain  it. 

In  spite  of  distracting  influences  the  qualities  of  thrift,  ambition, 
industry,  and  temperance  legitimately  make  for  the  home,  which  is 
often  the  goal  of  their  efforts,  and  wherever  these  are  found  there 
will  be  found  a  goodly  percentage  of  home  seeking.  Two  great 
instincts  also  operate  to  the  same  end.  One  is  the  instinct  of  woman 
for  her  own  abiding  place,  the  other  the  love  of  children. 

Two  years  ago  an  engineer  of  one  of  the  great  buildings  in  the 
city  came  to  the  president  of  a  development  company  to  buy  a  house. 
In  the  course  of  the  interview  he  used  these  words :  ^^  I  do  not  care 
for  this  so  much  on  my  own  account.  My  wife  and  myself  are  very 
comfortable  in  our  present  quarters,  we  have  many  conveniences,  and 
I  am  near  my  work ;  but  every  day  of  their  lives  my  children  see 
things  they  ought  not  to  see  and  hear  things  they  ought  not  to  hear." 
That  man  voiced  the  feeling  of  thousands,  who  realize  that  at  the 
best  the  tenement  is  a  dubious  place  for  childhood,  which  can  only 
find  wholesome  rootage  and  natural  growth  in  the  private  home. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

Consideration  of  all  the  facU  in  the  matter  of  separate  housing 
for  small  wage-earners  in  the  Greater  New  York  leads  to  the  follow- 
ing twofold  conclusion  :  — 

Fir$L  From  the  topographical  situation,  from  the  strong  predia- 
position  to  tenement  life  already  existing,  from  the  heterogeneous 
character  of  the  population  tending  to  group  itself  in  neighbor- 
hoods on  national  lines,  from  the  influence  of  capital  invested  in 
tenement  structures,  there  will  continue  to  exist  for  an  indefinite 
period,  especially  on  Manhattan  Island,  a  large  and  more  or  less  con- 
gested tenement  population.  The  conditions  of  this  population 
will  demand  the  careful  and  humane  observation  of  public-spirited 
citizens  and  the  wisest  legislative  regulation. 

Second.  Following  the  development  of  transportation  facilities 
and  the  bringing  of  cheap  land  areas  within  time  limits,  there  will  be 
a  gradually  increasing  dispersion  of  the  smaller  wage-earning  popu- 
lation into  the  outlying  boroughs.  If  the  tendency  to  erect  tene- 
ment houses  in  these  districts  is  checked  in  time,  such  a  development 
will  create  a  demand  for  small  houses.  Following  this  demand, 
capital  will  erect  such  dwellings  both  for  sale  and  rent.  The  re- 
turns on  this  capital,  while  not  likely  to  be  so  great  as  in  more 
speculative  operations,  should  be  as  large  and  as  constant  as  in  the 
higher  class  of  standard  investments. 
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FINANCIAL  ASPECTS   OF   RECENT  TENEMENT 
HOUSE  OPERATIONS  IN  NEW  YORK 


In  oariying  out  the  following  inquiry  it  has  not  been  powible, 
within  the  time  limit  at  my  dispoeaU  to  make  an  extended  investi- 
gation into  the  returns  from  all  classes  of  tenement  property  in  this 
city.  Tenement  houses  constructed  many  years  ago  have  changed 
hands  so  often  that  a  full  knowledge  of  their  present  financial  situ- 
ation would  not  be  pertinent  to  the  purpose  of  this  inquiry.  The 
vital  point  is  not,  do  old  tenement  buildings,  erected  at  a  time  when 
building  laws  were  much  less  stringent  and  when  building  cost  was 
much  cheaper  than  to-day,  pay ;  but,  what  returns  are  received  on 
buildings  constructed  under  present  conditions.  For  the  purpose  of 
answering  this  question  satisfactorily,  I  have  found  it  necessary  to 
present  the  information  under  two  heads.  First,  buildings  built  by 
private  parties  for  speculation  and  sale,  generally  with  building 
loans ;  second,  model  tenements  built  for  investment  and  with  the 
idea  of  furnishing  a  maximum  of  living  advantages  to  tenants. 

Tenements  built  for  Speculation.  — The  neighborhood  where  such 
buildings  are  most  often  found  is  on  the  East  Side,  below  14th 
Street  and  east  of  the  Bowery.  These  tenements  are  usually  six 
stories  high  and  have  four  families  to  a  floor  —  two  four-room  apart- 
ments in  front,  and  two  three-room  apartments  in  the  rear,  built  on 
the  ordinary  25  x  100  foot  lot.  The  first  floor  is  usually  kept  well 
above  the  curb  in  order  to  allow  stores  to  be  introduced  on  either 
side  of  the  entrance  stoop  in  the  basement. 

The  architect's  duties  end  with  the  drawing,  filing,  and  obtaining 
the  approval  of  the  department  of  the  quarter-inch  scale  plans.  The 
owner,  who  is  the  builder,  personally  superintends  the  work  of  con- 
struction, buying  the  bricks,  sand,  lime,  cement,  lumber,  etc.  The 
laying  of  the  brick  is  given  by  him  to  a  **  lumper  *'  at  so  much  per 
thousand,  the  owner  furnishing  all  the  materials.  So  also  with 
the  rough  framing.  The  owner  buys  the  timber  and  the  framer 
sets  the  beams  and  partitions.  The  trim,  doors,  closets,  etc.,  are  set 
in  the  same  way.     Should  there  be  any  ornamental  terra-ootta  on 
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the  front,  which  is  quite  likely,  the  terra-cotta  firm  obtaining  the 
work  makes  the  details.  The  blue-stone  or  limestone  contractors, 
as  the  case  may  be,  detail  the  front  entrance  and  stoop.  The  g^- 
vanized  iron  cornice  is  laid  out  full  size  from  the  architect's  quarter- 
inch  scale  drawing,  by  the  galvanized  iron  contractor,  and  built 
according  to  stock  mouldings  and  ornaments  as  far  as  possible. 
Practically  every  item  of  extra  expense  is  thus  saved  by  the  owner. 
There  are  no  general  contractor's  commissions  or  architect's  fees  to 
pay.  The  owner  generally  deals  directly  with  the  supply  people. 
When  the  work  is  completed,  the  final  bills  of  all  the  contractors  are 
shaved  in  order  to  make  quick  settlements. 

Of  course,  the  work  throughout  is  done  as  cheaply  as  possible. 
Every  penny  saved  means  so  much  more  profit  to  the  builder,  as  he 
is  not  a  holder  for  investment,  but  builds  to  sell  as  soon  as  the  build- 
ing b  completed,  or  even  before  completion,  should  he  be  fortunate 
enough.  Such  a  tenement,  built  on  an  inside  lot,  would  cost  at  the 
present  time  from  $16,000  to  $19,000.  The  cost  of  a  lot  varies,  let 
us  say,  from  $15,000  to  $18,000.  The  total  investment  would 
therefore  amount  to  about  $84,000.  Rentals  are  fixed  so  that  if 
the  building  keeps  full  and  all  rents  are  collected,  from  12  to  12|- 
per  cent  gross  would  be  received. 

The  building  being  flimsily  built  and  the  class  of  people  living  in 
it  being  somewhat  destructive,  when  subject  only  to  the  poor  manage- 
ment which  ordinarily  prevails,  the  item  of  repairs  at  the  end  of  the 
year  is  large.  Removals  are  frequent,  as  a  slight  inducement  offered 
by  a  rival  owner  will  cause  a  tenant  to  pack  up  and  go,  particularly 
to  a  new  building  just  completed.  Although  the  gross  income  seems 
large,  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  losses  caused  by  removals,  vacancies, 
repairs,  etc.,  cut  the  earnings  down  so  that  an  owner  who  can  figure 
7  or  8  per  cent  on  his  investment,  is  lucky.  The  average  is  probably 
more  like  6}  to  7  per  cent.  This  is  why  the  builder  sells  as  quickly 
as  he  can,  being  only  too  glad  to  clear  a  substantial  sum  for  his  five 
or  six  months'  work,  as  it  seldom  takes  longer  than  that  to  put  up  a 
tenement  like  the  one  described. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  present  a  reasonably  accurate  idea  of  the 
earnings  on  tenement  houses  built  on  ordinary  city  lots,  I  have 
sought  and  obtained  information  covering  fifty-seven  houses  located 
on  the  upper  middle  and  lower  west  and  east  sides  of  Manhattan 
Island,  built  since  January  1, 1897.  Twenty-nine  of  the  fifty-seven 
tenement  houses  are  of  six  stories,  and  twenty-eight  of  five  stories. 
Some  of  them  have  much  better  dispositions  for  light  and  air  than 
can  be  found  in  most  of  the  tenements  built  previous  to  1896.  A 
few  of  them  are  provided  with  steam  heat,  but  most  of  them  have 
four  families  to  the  floor,  public  water-closets  on  each  landing,  and 
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no  bathing  facilition  of  any  kind.  Ranges  witli  water  backs,  sink, 
dresser,  and  wash-tubs  are  supplied  to  each  family.  Not  often 
is  there  an  adequate  provision  for  closets  or  wardrobes.  As  a 
rule,  a  cheap  mantel  with*  a  cheaper  mirror  decorates  the  so-called 
parlor. 

For  these  fifty-seven  houses  I  have  obtained  what  I  believe  to  be 
pretty  accurate  figures  as  to  cost  of  buildings,  cost  of  land,  gross  pos- 
sible rental,  number  of  vacancies  in  apartments,  wages  paid  to  care- 
takers, and  assessed  valuation  of  the  property.  In  endeavoring  to 
ascertain  the  percentual  return  to  the  owner  upon  his  investment,  I 
have  first  of  all  deducted  from  the  gross  possible  rental  12}  per  cent 
for  vacancies  and  losses  through  non-payment  of  rent.  This  pro- 
portion would  not  be  large  enough  if  old  tenements  of  the  ordinary 
type  were  being  considered,  but  I  think  it  is  fair  to  calculate  on  the 
basis  of  12}  per  cent  for  present  purposes,  especially  as  the  actual 
vacancies  found  when  the  inspections  were  made  showed  only  about 
half  this  proportion.  Visitation  occurred,  too,  during  the  summer 
months,  when  there  is  likely  to  be  a  larger  proportion  of  vacancies 
than  during  the  remaining  seasons  of  the  year.  From  the  net  rental 
I  have  deducted  87}  per  cent  for  repairs,  taxes,  water-rates,  insur- 
ance, wages  of  janitor,  etc.  I  have  then  deducted  10  per  cent  from 
the  balance  to  represent  depreciation.  The  results  show  that  after 
these  disbursements,  if  the  owner  places  a  mortgage  to  the  amount 
of  60  per  cent  of  the  entire  cost  of  his  property,  and  pays  5  per  cent 
interest  on  his  mortgage,  the  average  return  to  him  —  I  am  referring 
now  to  the  average  of  these  fifty-seven  houses  under  consideration  — 
stands  about  7.08  per  cent.  If  no  mortgage  be  placed  upon  the 
property,  the  average  return  would  be  6.81  per  cent. 

I  believe  that  the  above  figures  are  as  nearly  accurate  as  they  can 
be  stated.  A  liberal  estimate  has  been  made  as  regards  cost  of  man- 
agement, and  certainly,  if  anything,  the  amount  of  money  which 
could  be  obtained  on  mortgage  at  5  per  cent  interest  has  been  under- 
stated. In  all  probability,  a  loan  of  70  per  cent  could  be  obtained 
on  practically  all  of  these  buildings  at  5  per  cent  interest,,  and  if 
this  were  done,  the  return  on  the  owner*s  equity  would  be  larger. 
Perhaps  I  should  state  that  twenty-six  out  of  the  fifty-seven  build- 
ings had  stores  either  in  the  basement  or  on  the  ground  floor.  The 
percentage  of  total  possible  rental  from  stores  of  the  total  possible 
rental  on  the  building,  was  about  10  per  cent.  Below  appears  a 
table  giving  in  detail  the  figures  for  twenty-five  of  the  fifty-seven 
tenement  houses  investigated.  They  are  fairly  representative  of 
the  whole. 
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Model  Tenements.  —  Can  the  tenement  house  problem  be  solved 
by  ordinary  economio  effort?  This  is  a  question  of  far-reaching 
importance,  and  happily  experience  shows  that  well-organized  opera- 
tions along  the  line  of  model  tenement  construction  have  paid  and 
are  to-day  paying  a  reasonable  commercial  profit.  I  have  published 
elsewhere  (see  report  to  Commissioner  of  Labor,  Washington,  D.C., 
1895)  a  table  compiled  from  personal  investigation,  showing  the  rates 
of  dividend  paid  by  thirty-four  commercial  and  sixteen  semi-philan- 
thropic enterprises  for  promoting  improved  housing  in  American  and 
European  cities.  I  have  recently  verified  this  table  in  large  part, 
and  there  has  been  no  material  deviation  from  the  results  there  shown. 

A  distinction  between  the  commercial  and  semi-philanthropic 
enterprises  hinges  on  fixing  a  limit  of  the  rate  of  dividends  to  be 
distributed  to  shareholders,  the  former  having  no  limit  and  the  lat- 
ter fixing  the  limitation  at  4  or  5  per  cent.  Nineteen  of  the 
improved  housing  companies  classed  as  commercial  enterprises 
were  engaged  in  the  business  of  providing  model  tenements  and 
renting  them  at  approximately  the  same  figures  as  those  charged  for 
accommodations  in  the  neighborhood.  Only  four  out  of  these  nine- 
teen companies  have  paid  their  stockholders  less  than  4  per  cent. 
Ton  out  of  fifteen  semi-philanthropic  housing  associations  wore 
engaged  in  providing  model  tenements,  and  out  of  the  ten  five 
earned  between  4  and  4^  per  cent.  Three  of  the  remaining  five 
limited  their  dividends  to  8^  per  cent.  In  connection  with  all  the 
enterprises  cited  above,  a  surplus  is  set  aside.  This  analysis  of 
economic  experience  should  be  considered  satisfactory  when  one 
considers  that  these  enterprises  have  been  carried  on  in  various 
European  and  American  cities  and  under  quite  dissimilar  conditions 
as  to  wage-earning  power  of  the  laboring  population.  The  names  of 
these  companies  and  the  dividends  paid  by  them  appear  below. 


TABLE 

Showing  Ratss  or  Dividends  faid  by  ComiKRCiAL  and  SBm-FHiLANTmopio 
Entkrprisms  for  fromotino  Imfrovrd  Uousino  in  Ambrioan  and  Europkak 
cltlks  containing  100,000  inhabitants  and  upward 


Namb  OP  Emtbipbiu 

Kind  or  IIousu 

DlVrDBNDB 

Paid 

COMMSIKOIAL 

Improved  Dwellings  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Astral  Apartments,  Brooklyn,  N.Y 

Improyed  Dwellings  AsBocfatlon,  New  York,  N.Y. 
Boston  Cooperative  Building  Co.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Robert  Treat  Paine's  Co.,  Boston,  Mass 

Improved  Industrial  Dwellings  Co.,  London,  England 
Artisans'  Laborers',  k  General  Dwellings  Company,  Lon- 
don, England 

Tenements 
Tenements 
Tenements 
TenemenU 

Small  houses 

Tenements 

Tenements  and 

small  houses 

6to6 
2 
6 

6toe 
e 

6 
6 
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Namb  ov  BrnwrBiu 


Knr»  or  HooMt 


DlTIOSHM 

Paib 


COMMBMIAL 


Metropolitan  Aatociation  for  Impro? ing  the  Dwellings  of 

the  Induetrioofl  ClasMS,  London,  England  . 
Kaet  End  Dwelling  Co.,  Londpn,  England 
Ttoement  Dwellingi  Co 

ImproTed  Indnetrlal  Co.,  Neweastle-npon-Tyne.  England 
Roeemount    AMociation    for    Profidlng    Dwelllngi    for 

Working  People,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 
Edlnbnrgh  AMociation  for  Improfing  the  Dwellings  of 

the  Poor,  Edinburgh,  Scotland  .... 
Well  Court,  Model  Tenements,  Edinburgh,  Scotland 
Pilrig  Model  Dwellings,  Edinbureh,  Scotland  . 
Tenement  Dwelling  Company,  Rouen,  France 
Discount  Bank  of  Paris,  Paris,  France 
Havre  Worklnsmen's  Dwellings  Co.,  Ilarre,  France 
••  The  Cottage,^*  Lyons,  France         .... 
Rouen  Cheap  Dwellings  Co.,  Rouen,  France    . 
Lille  Real  Estate  Co.,  Lille,  France  .... 
Verriers  Workmen^s  Dwelling  Co.,  Venriers,  Belgium 
Cooperative  Building  Association,  Dresden,  Germany 
Berlin  Building  Association,  Berlin,  Germany  . 
German  People^s  Building  Co.,  Berlin,  Germany 
Savings  and  Building  Society,  Hanover,  Germany    . 
Barmen  Workmen^s  Dwelling  Co.,  Barmen,  Germany 
Amsterdam  Association  for  Building  Laborers*  Dwell 

ings,  Amsterdam,  Holland 

Society  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the  Working 

Classes,  Amsterdam,  Holland 

Workingmen*s  Buildinc  Society,  Copenhagen,  Denmark 
St  Erik  Buildinff  Co.,  Stockholm.  Sweden 
Workmen*s  Building  Society,  Gothenburg,  Sweden 
Gothenburg  Co.  for  Housing  Working  People,  Gothen- 
burg, Sweden 


Tenements 

Tenements 

Tenements  and 

small  houses 

Tenements 

Tenements 

Tenements 

Tenements 
Small  houses 

Tenements 
Small  houses 
Small  houses 
Small  houses 
Small  houses 
Small  houses 
Small  houses 

Tenements 
Small  houses 
Small  houses 

Tenements 
Small  houses 

Tenements 

Tenements 
Small  booses 

Tenements 
Small  booses 

Small  houses 


'i 


Buii-riiiLAimiaorto 


4(approx.) 
6 


6 

8.6 
4}  to  6 

6 
8 
6 
4 
4 
6 
6 
4 
4 


6 

4 
6 


Tenement  House  Building  Co.,  New  York,  N.T. 

Improved  DweUlngs  Association,  Boston,  Mass. 

Foor  Per  Cent  Industrial  Dwellings  Co.,  London,  Eng- 
land       

OUpgow  Workmen*s  Dwellinn  Co.,  Glasgow,  Scotland 

Healthy  Dwellings  Co.,  Marseilles,  France 

Cheap  Dwellings  Co.,   Lyons,  France       .... 

Worklngmen*s  Dwellings  Co.,  of  Passy  Auteutl,  Paris, 
France 


Tenements 
Tenements 

Tenements 
Tenements 
Tenements 
TeneoMnts 

Small  booses 


'} 


l|k>S) 


PiiiLAirmmorio 


Brussels  Workingmen*s  Dwellings  Co.,  Brussels,  Belgium 
Tenement  Dwellings  Co.,   Frankfort-on-the-Main,  Ger- 
many       .... 

Berlin  Mutual  Building  Co.,  Berlin,  Germany  . 
8t  John's  Society,  Dresden,  Germany     .... 
Cooperative  Building  Co.,  MOnoben-Gladbach,  Germany 
Molhoose  Workingmen*s  Dweliingi  Co.,  Mulhooss,  Gar- 

many 

Stockholm  Laborers*  Dwellings  Co^  Stockholm,  Sweden 
Gothenburg  Savings-bank,  Gothenburg,  Sweden 


Small  h< 

Tenements 

Tenements 

Tenements 

SmaUl 


Small  booses 
Tenements 
SmaUl 


4 
4 
4 
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It  must  also  be  remembered  that  model  tenements,  being  well 
built,  last  much  longer  than  the  ordinary  structure,  and  that  build- 
ings of  this  kind,  yielding  4  per  cent  with  a  proper  depreciation 
fund,  should  be  considered  a  much  safer  and  more  permanent  invest- 
ment than  the  ordinary  tenement,  which  has  been  built  for  specula- 
tion and  sale,  and  which  yields  nearly  double  the  return.  It  must 
also  be  borne  in  mind  that  model  tenements,  being  equipped  with 
better  facilities  for  healthful  and  comfortable  living,  are  always  in  a 
favorable  position  to  compete  for  patronage,  and  thus  receipts  from 
rentals  are  liable  to  be  surer  than  in  tenements  of  the  other  sort. 

What  has  been  the  experience  of  model  tenements  built  in  New 
York  ?  This  question  is  even  more  pertinent  to  our  inquiry  than  an 
analysis  of  general  economic  experience  in  which  other  large  cities 
figure.  The  pioneer  in  model  tenement  improvement  in  the  Ameri- 
can metropolis  is  Mr.  Alfred  T.  White,  who,  in  1878,  built  the  Tower 
Buildings  in  Brooklyn.  These  were  followed  by  the  Riverside  Build- 
ings, which  were  constructed  in  1890.  Mr.  White's  experience  has 
been  entirely  satisfactory,  his  investment  netting  him  between  5 
and  6  per  cent.  The  Tower  Buildings  were  built  at  a  time  when 
building  cost  was  low.  The  Riverside  Buildings  were  constructed 
when  building  cost  had  attained  almost  the  highest  figure  during  a 
score  of  years.  The  return,  therefore,  which  Mr.  White  receives 
may  be  considered  to  represent  a  normal  condition. 

The  Improved  Dwellings  Association,  of  which  Mr.  W.  Bayard 
Cutting  is  president,  has  also  had  a  successful  financial  career.  Five 
per  cent  dividends  have  been  paid  each  year  upon  its  share  capital  of 
about  $285,000  since  1882,  when  the  buildings  were  opened.  In 
addition  to  the  payment  of  these  dividends,  three  hundred  shares  of 
the  association's  stock  have  been  bought  in,  several  thousand  dollars 
have  been  expended  for  betterments,  and  a  surplus  of  nearly  98000 
has  been  accumulated. 

The  model  tenement  erected  by  Mr.  D.  O.  Mills,  adjoining  the 
Mills  Hotel  No.  1,  has  paid  about  5  per  cent  net  return  without 
allowing  for  depreciation. 

The  experience  of  the  Astral  Apartments  in  Brooklyn  and  the 
buildings  of  the  Tenement  House  Building  Company  in  New  York 
has  not  been  entirely  satisfactory  from  the  financial  point  of  view, 
but  there  are  special  reasons  in  both  cases  for  these  results. 

The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  of  New  York  is  the 
largest  and  most  important  of  the  agencies  for  improved  housing  in 
the  city.  Its  investments  in  model  tenements  to  date  amount  to  a 
little  over  a  million  and  a  half,  and  plans  are  being  matured  to  invest 
at  least  a  million  more.  This  company  has  already  completed  two 
groups  of  buildings,  one  on  West  68th  and  69th  Streets,  between 
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Amsterdam  and  West  End  AvenueSf  covering  nineteen  city  lots,  and 
one  on  First  Avenue,  between  64th  and  66th  Streets,  covering  eight 
city  lots.  Two  other  buildings  now  in  process  of  construction,  on 
£^t  64th  and  66th  Streets,  immediately  adjoining  the  First  Avenue 
buildings,  cover  eight  and  a  half  city  lots.  The  completed  buildings 
furnish  accommodations  for  621  families.  The  new  buildings  when 
completed  will  add  190  apartments,  and  a  model  tenement  designed 
for  colored  people  on  the  north  side  of  62d  Street  near  Amsterdam 
Avenue  will  furnish  accommodations  for  about  fifty  families. 

In  striking  contrast  to  the  dark,  ill-ventilated,  overcrowded 
human  beehives  which  exist  all  over  the  city,  are  the  model  build- 
ings of  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company.  The  ground  unit 
for  the  double-decker  is  a  lot  26  by  100  feet.  The  unit  of  the  City 
and  Suburban  Homes  Company*s  buildings  is  a  frontage  of  either  50 
or  100  feet.  In  the  centre  of  each  unit  of  100  feet  is  a  large-sited 
court  ventilated  at  the  bottom,  80  feet  square,  and  between  two  100 
feet  units  is  a  recessed  court  18  feet  wide  and  about  66  feet  in  length. 
These  apartments  are  nowhere  more  than  two  rooms  deep  and  are 
lighted  and  ventilated  from  two  sides.  There  is  not  a  single  dark 
room  or  even  a  dim  room  in  any  of  the  buildings.  Moreover,  every 
apartment  is  a  complete  home  in  itself,  separated  from  other  apart- 
ments by  deafened  partitions  and  containing  a  water-closet  for 
the  exclusive  use  of  the  family,  within  the  dwellings,  stationary 
wash-tubs  and  sink,  hot  water  supplied  from  a  central  boiler  system, 
clothes  closets  and  dressers,  mantels,  and  the  like.  In  the  new  build- 
ings, gas-ranges  and  steam  heat  are  also  supplied  to  every  apart- 
ment. In  the  earlier  buildings  simply  the  stairways  and  stair  halls 
are  heated  by  steam.  There  are  shower-baths  on  the  ground  floor 
and  tub-baths  in  the  basement,  as  well  as  laundries  and  steam  drying 
rooms  for  the  free  use  of  tenants.  In  the  newer  buildings  about 
half  of  the  four-room  apartments  are  provided  with  private  baths 
within  the  dwellings.  Dumb-waiters  are  used  to  bring  up  articles 
from  the  cellar  and  to  take  down  garbage,  the  latter  being  received 
at  specific  hours  of  the  day.  The  first  story  of  these  buildings  is  fire- 
proof, staircases  are  built  of  non-combustible  material,  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  fireproof  parapet  walls.  Fireproof  parapet  walls  also 
enclose  each  area  of  2600  square  feet. 

The  rentals  of  these  apartments  per  square  foot  of  rentable  area  — 
the  only  fair  basis  of  comparison  —  are  practically  the  same  as  those 
charged  for  much  inferior  accommodation  in  the  neighborhood. 

The  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company  is  earning  from  its  model 
tenement  investment  6  per  cent  net  and  1  per  cent  for  depreciation. 

Model  tenement  buildings,  being  better  constructed,  cost  more 
than  tenements  erected  by  speculative  owners,  but  rentals  need  notba 
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larger.  The  expense  of  management  is  less  per  given  unit  when  sev- 
eral contiguous  city  lots  are  built  upon.  The  repair  account  is  less 
by  reason  of  better  construction  and  more  efficient  management. 
There  are  fewer  vacancies  and  losses  from  irrecoverable  arrears. 
Vacancies  in  the  City  and  Suburban  Homes  Company's  buildings 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  amounted  to  4J  per  cent,  and  losses  from 
irrecoverable  arrears  ^  of  1  per  cent.  For  the  first  half  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  even  this  record  has  been  improved. 

I  think  it  can  safely  be  maintained  that  gross  rental  receipts  of  9 
per  cent  upon  a  thorouglily  well-built  model  tenement  building  will 
yield  as  high  a  net  return  as  gross  rentals  of  11  to  12  per  cent  upon 
the  ordinary  tenement. 

At  one  of  the  public  hearings  accorded  by  the  Commission,  I  re- 
ferred to  the  handicap  which  model  housing  companies  suffer  as  com- 
pared with  a  private  owner  of  tenement  houses  under  the  tax  law  of 
this  State.  It  cannot  be  maintained  that  this  disadvantage  is  partly 
offset  by  lower  assessment  on  realty,  because  the  present  inquiry  has 
made  it  apparent  that  as  large  a  proportion  of  the  net  rentals  of  a 
model  tenement  are  expended  in  payments  of  real  estate  taxation  as 
in  the  case  of  an  ordinary  tenement  house  of  the  same  size. 

I  believe  that  an  effective  solution  of  the  tenement  house  problem 
in  New  York  cannot  be  realized  without  a  large  development  of  cor- 
poration activities.  At  least  4  per  cent,  besides  a  depreciation  fund 
and  an  annual  contribution  to  surplus,  can  now,  and  for  many  years 
doubtless  will  be,  earned  by  a  strongly  organized  and  well-managed 
model  tenement  company.  When  we  consider  the  declining  rate  of 
interest  and  the  sound  nature  of  the  security,  such  a  return  ought 
and  doubtless  will  satisfy  a  large  class  of  investors.  In  my  view  it 
is  wise  policy  to  foster  and  encourage  the  growth  of  such  companies, 
both  because  of  the  good  work  they  are  capable  of  doing,  and  also 
because  of  their  influence  in  establishing  a  higher  plane  of  competi- 
tive building. 
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Much  has  been  written  in  a  popular  way  about  the  enormoua 
profits  accruing  to  the  landlord  in  tenement  house  property,  and 
much  abuse  has  been  heaped  upon  his  shoulders.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tenement  house  landlord  has  protested  that  his  profits  are 
small  and  that  tenement  house  property,  as  a  rule,  does  not  pay. 
Both  of  these  statements  —  strange  as  it  may  seem  —  are  correct. 
In  some  cases  large  profits  are  reaped  by  tenement  house  landlords, 
while  in  other  oases  investment  in  tenement  house  property  is  a 
losing  venture.  The  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs  are  various. 
Unfortunately,  accurate  statistics  as  to  the  profits  of  owners  of 
tenement  houses  have  never  been  available,  as  few  landlords  have 
been  willing  to  make  public  just  what  their  income  from  such  prop- 
erty is. 

While  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  many  landlords  neglect  the 
tenement  houses  of  which  they  are  the  owners,  and  allow  their 
property  to  run  down  and  depreciate  because  they  are  unwilling 
to  make  needed  repairs,  and  that  many  leave  the  management  of 
their  house  to  irresponsible  janitors  or  housekeepers,  yet  the  land- 
lord is  not  responsible  for  all  the  evils  of  the  tenement  house 
system. 

The  system  of  building  tenement  houses  on  building  loans  as  a 
speculation,  which  has  been  in  vogue  in  this  city  for  a  number  of 
years,  is  undoubtedly  responsible  for  a  part  of  the  evils  of  our  tene- 
ment house  system.  Persons  discussing  the  tenement  house  problem 
are  apt  to  dwell  with  great  empliasis  upon  the  hardship  of  strict  tene- 
ment house  laws  on  the  investor.  Do  they  realize  that  hardly  one  of 
these  houses  in  this  city  is  erected  as  an  investment,  but  in  nine  cases 
out  of  ten  is  built  purely  as  speculation? 

This  subject  is  so  little  understood  by  the  general  public  that  it 
becomes  necessary  to  describe  the  methods  employed  in  such  opera- 
tions. The  cases  cited  are  in  the  main  typical  instances,  although 
the  ones  selected  relate  to  tenement  houses  in  the  more  congested 
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portions  of  the  city  on  the  lower  East  Side,  where  land  values  and 
rents  are  higher  and  where  vacancies  are  few.  The  same  method 
and  system  of  building  tenement  houses,  however,  prevails  in  all  the 
different  parts  of  the  city,  although  the  operations  vary  somewhat 
in  the  details  above  mentioned.  In  order  to  understand  this  subject 
it  must  be  considered  trom  four  points  of  view :  first,  that  of  the 
*^ Building  Loan  Operator,*'  or  money  lender;  second,  that  of  the 
speculative  builder,  or  man  who  erects  the  building;  third,  that  of 
the  purchaser,  who  invests  a  small  sum  of  money  in  such  buildings ; 
and  fourth,  that  of  the  general  welfare  of  the  community. 

There  exists  in  this  city  a  body  of  men  known  as  ^^  Building  Loan 
Operators,"  whose  business  is  the  buying  up  of  land  in  certain  por- 
tions of  the  city  as  opportunity  offers,  and  holding  such  land  until 
some  builder  desires  to  build  in  that  neighborhood.  The  land  is 
then  sold  to  the  builder  at  a  greatly  increased  valuation. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  speculative  builder  desires  to  build  one  or 
more  tenement  houses  in  some  portion  of  the  city.  As  a  rule  he  is 
a  man  with  little  capital,  and  too  often  with  little  experience  and 
knowledge  of  building.  Having  almost  no  capital,  his  first  necessity 
is  to  borrow  sufficient  money  to  enable  him  to  purchase  the  land  and 
carry  on  his  building  operations.  As  tenement  houses  are  seldom 
erected  singly  —  such  buildings  being  generally  put  up  in  ro¥rs  of 
three  to  twelve  buildings  at  a  time  —  and  as  the  value  of  an  ordinary 
25-foot  interior  lot  on  the  lower  East  Side  is  from  about  918,000  to 
920,000,  and  the  cost  of  each  ordinary  tenement  house  at  the  present 
time  is  about  918,000  to  920,000,  it  becomes  apparent  that  he  must 
have  a  capital  of  936,000  to  put  up  one  house,  and  to  put  up  four 
houses  a  capital  of  9144,000.  It  is,  therefore,  necessary  for  him  to 
find  some  person  who  will  loan  him  this  money  or  such  portion  of  it 
as  will  enable  him  to  carry  on  his  building  operations.  The  ^^  Build- 
ing Loan  Operator  "  exists  to  fill  this  need.  What  happens  generally 
is  this :  The  ^^  Building  Loan  Operator  "  sells  to  the  builder  one  or 
more  lots  in  the  neighborhood  where  the  builder  desires  to  erect  his 
tenement  house,  and  the  ^^  Operator  "  generally  sells  the  land  at  an 
advance  of  from  91500  to  92500  per  lot.  This  makes  the  large  part 
of  the  **  Operator's  "  profit. 

Although  substantial  profits  are  made  in  these  speculations,  it 
would  not  be  fair  to  assume  that  such  profits  accrue  in  every  case. 
Often  the  speculative  builder  fails  during  the  progress  of  the  build- 
ing, and  the  ^^  Building  Loan  Operator  "  has  to  step  in  and  foreclose 
the  mortgage  and  complete  the  building  himself.  This  gives  him  a 
great  deal  of  trouble  and  annoyance  and  is  what  the  ^'  Operator " 
tries  to  avoid.  In  such  cases  he  finds  considerable  difficulty  in 
quickly  finding  a  purchaser,  as  it  is  generally  known  that  the  houses 
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have  beoii  in  trouble  and  have  been  sold  uncompleted,  under  fore- 
cloeuret  and  are  in  consequence  not  eagerly  sought  for.  The  '^  Build- 
ing Loan  Operator  "  has  then  practically  to  become  the  builder,  and 
to  provide  more  cash  than  he  originally  intended  to  lay  out,  and  can 
only  realize  a  profit  on  the  transaction  provided  that  he  is  fortunate 
and  sells  the  property  advantageously.  In  some  cases,  however, 
certain  unscrupulous  operators  make  a  practice  of  foreclosing,  at  the 
first  opportunity,  wiping  out  the  small  equity  of  the  builder  and 
forcing  him  to  the  wall. 

Let  us  assume,  as  a  typical  case,  that  a  ^  Building  Loan  Operator  " 
sells  for  $40,000  to  a  builder  two  ordinary  26-foot  by  100-foot  interior 
lots,  for  which  he  has  paid  t86,000.  The  operator  thus  has  made  a 
paper  profit  of  $4000,  or,  putting  it  in  another  way,  the  cost  of  this 
property  to  the  ultimate  investor  has  been  increased  $4000  at  this 
point,  so  that  the  '*  Building  Loan  Operator  ^  may  make  his  profit, 
and  this,  be  it  understood,  is  in  addition  to  the  interest  upon  the 
money  loaned.  The  **  Operator,'*  in  selling  these  two  lots  for  $40,000, 
sells  them  generally  with  a  first  mortgage  for  the  whole  amount  and 
enters  into  a  buildiug  loan  agreement  with  the  builder.  The  form 
of  such  agreement  is  generally  the  same  in  each  case,  a  standard  form 
having  been  adopted.  The  *'  Operator  **  then  lends,  in  addition  to  the 
$40,000  for  the  land,  the  sum  of,  say,  $25,000  in  cash  as  a  loan  to 
cover  part  of  the  expense  of  building ;  this  loan  to  be  paid  in  instal- 
ments about  as  follows:  the  first  payment  to  be  made  when  the 
first  tier  of  beams  is  laid ;  the  second  when  the  third  tier  of  beams  is 
laid  and  the  front  has  been  carried  up  to  the  second  tier  of  beams ; 
the  third  when  the  fifth  tier  of  beams  is  laid  and  the  front  has  been 
carried  up  to  the  fourth  tier;  the  fourth  when  the  building  is  en- 
closed, roof  on,  and  cornice  up ;  the  fifth  when  studding  and  lathing 
are  done  and  rough  plumbing  in ;  the  sixth  when  the  scratch  coat 
and  brown  mortar  are  on ;  the  seventh  when  the  white  mortar  is  on 
and  the  rough  lead  plumbing  work  is  finished  and  the  stairs  are  up ; 
the  eighth  when  the  standing  trim  is  on,  stoop  is  up,  windows  in,  and 
plumbing  half  finished  ;  the  ninth  when  the  doors  are  hung,  the  cellar 
cemented,  sidewalks  laid,  and  everything  about  completed  except 
decorating ;  the  tenth  when  the  building  is  entirely  completed  and 
ready  for  occupancy. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  payments  of  the  loan  are  made  at 
different  times,  but  neverunless  more  work  has  been  done  than  is  repre- 
sented by  the  payments ;  thus  the  '*  Operator,'*  in  case  of  the  failure 
of  the  builder,  is  fully  protected  and  is  able  to  finish  the  building 
himself  if  the  original  builder  fails  to  do  so. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  builder  has  agreed  to  pay 
to  the ''  Building  Loan  Operator"  the  following  sums:  $40,000,  whioh 
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is  a  purchase-money  mortgage,  and  $25,000,  loaned  for  expenses  of 
building,  making  a  total  of  965,000,  with  interest  at  5|^  to  6  per 
cent ;  such  interest  generally  dates  from  the  time  of  the  making  of 
the  loan,  and  is  generally  paid  all  together  with  the  principal  sum 
when  the  transaction  is  terminated. 

An  ordinary  tenement  house  built  as  a  speculation  generally  takes 
from  six  to  eight  months  to  finish,  although  in  some  cases  such  build- 
ings are  ^^  run  up  "  and  occupied  in  a  less  time.  We  have  seen  from 
the  above  statement  that  the  ^^  Building  Loan  Operator  "  makes  a 
paper  profit  of  about  92000  on  the  sale  of  each  lot,  that  is,  a  profit 
of  $4000  on  the  sale  of  the  two  lots  in  the  case  instanced,  and  also 
receives  interest  at  the  rate  of  5^  or  6  per  cent  on  $65,000  for  six 
months,  which  is  practically  $2000,  or  a  total  profit  of  $6000  for  his 
six  months'  venture  in  money  lending,  that  is,  at  about  the  rate  of 
18  per  cent  per  annum. 

We  now  come  to  the  point  of  view  of  the  speculative  builder. 
We  have  seen  how  he  has  borrowed  part  of  the  money  necessary  to 
carry  on  his  building  operations,  having  secured  a  loan  from  the 
*^  Operator."  If  he  has  a  capital  of  $11,000,  he  will  have  sufficient 
money  to  carry  on  the  entire  operation  and  can  make  his  contracts 
and  proceed  to  construct  his  building.  In  most  cases,  however,  the 
speculative  builder  has  very  little  capital,  and  as  a  rule  either 
borrows  this  amount  of  $11,000  from  friends  or  from  some  bank,  or 
buys  his  material  on  credit,  for  which  he  sometimes  gives  a  mortgage 
to  the  material  man  subordinate  to  the  ^^  builder's  loan  mortgage.*' 
Before  constructing  his  building  the  builder  hires  an  architect,  who 
prepares  for  him  a  set  of  plans  and  secures  the  approval  of  such 
plans  from  the  Building  Department,  generally  for  a  sum  ranging 
from  $125  to  $150  in  each  case.  These  plans  are  often  copies  of 
plans  that  have  been  used  over  and  over  ag^in  by  other  builders, 
and  as  a  rule  are  drawn  with  very  little  regard  to  sanitary  re- 
quirements, but  chiefly  with  regard  to  getting  the  greatest 
possible  number  of  rooms  into  a  building  in  compliance  with 
the  tenement  house  law.  The  speculative  builder  then  proceeds 
to  let  out  contracts  to  different  subcontractors,  and  constructs  his 
building,  paying  off  his  contractors  as  he  gets  his  payments  from 
the  ^^  Building  Loan  Operator."  As  yet  the  builder  has  made  no 
profit,  nor  can  he  make  any  until  he  secures  what  is  known  as  the 
'^permanent  loan."  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  as  he  is  paying 
5^  to  6  per  cent  on  the  money  he  has  borrowed  and  is  receiving  no 
return  of  any  kind,  it  is  essential  for  him  to  secure  a  permanent 
loan  and  also  a  purchaser  of  his  building  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
Such  permanent  loans  are  generally  obtained  from  insurance 
companies,   trust  companies,   and   often   from   individuals.      Such 
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companies,  having  large  sums  of  money  which  they  most  place  out  at 
interest,  are  constantly  seeking  channels  of  investment.  Now  these 
corporations  are  restricted  by  law  in  certain  respects  from  loaning 
money  on  real  estate,  for  instance.  Sections  18  and  16  of  the  Insor- 
anoe  Law  (Chapter  690,  Laws  of  1892)  provide  that  life  insurance  and 
fire  insurance  companies  shall  not  loan  their  capital  on  real  estate  in 
the  State  of  New  York  beyond  66}  per  cent  of  its  value.  Again^ 
Section  169  of  the  Banking  Law  (Chapter  689  of  the  Laws  of  1892) 
provides  that  the  capital  of  trust  companies  shall  not  be  loaned  on 
real  estate  in  the  State  of  New  York  beyond  60  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  property,  although  the  surplus  of  trust  companies  may  be  loaned 
as  the  directors  see  fit ;  while  savings-banks  may  only  loan  on  60  per 
cent  of  the  value  of  real  estate  if  the  property  is  improved,  and  only 
on  40  per  cent  where  the  property  is  vacant  land.  The  result  of  this  is 
that  the  custom  has  arisen  of  builders  making  false  valuations  on  their 
property  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  larger  loans  from  these  fiduciary 
institutions,  by  presenting  with  their  application  for  a  loan  high 
appraisals  of  real  estate  brokers  ;  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  very 
often  large  loans,  based  upon  false  valuations  of  the  property,  are 
made  by  these  institutions  and  the  provisions  of  the  law  evaded. 

A  large  loan,  although  at  a  high  rate  of  interest,  is  also  advan- 
tageous to  the  builder.  Having  placed  a  false  valuation  on  his 
property  for  the  sake  of  securing  a  large  loan,  he  is  able  to  give  the 
prospective  purchaser  of  the  property  an  impression  that  its  value  is 
greater  than  it  really  is ;  and  this  impression  is  borne  out  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  in  filing  plans  with  the  Building  Department  the 
estimated  cost  of  his  buildings  is  often  stated  at  a  larger  figure  than 
the  property  is  really  worth.  An  examination  of  the  records  of  the 
Building  Department  for  the  past  six  or  eight  years  will  show  that 
it  has  been  the  custom  for  builders  to  state  that  their  projected  tene- 
ment houses  are  to  cost  anywhere  from  t20,000  up  to  926,000  each, 
whereas  the  real  cost  of  these  houses  has  been  from  $16,000  to  $18,000 
each. 

As  soon  as  the  builder  obtains  his  permanent  loan  he  can  pay  the 
**  Building  Loan  Operator,**  and  if  he  finds  a  purchaser  for  the  build- 
ing, can  then  clear  his  own  profit.  Let  us  suppose  that  on  his  debt 
of  $66,000  to  the  **  Building  Loan  Operator,**  he  secures,  from  some 
insurance  company  or  from  some  other  source,  a  permanent  loan  of 
$68,000  on  first  mortgage  at  4^  to  6  per  cent,  which  leaves  a  second 
mortgage  of  $7000,  which  the  ''  Building  Loan  Operator  **  holds,  and 
this  is  nearly  always  a  ^demand  mortgage."  The  builder  now  imme- 
diately tries  to  find  a  purchaser  or  investor  for  his  property.  Such 
investors  are  often  small  tradesmen  or  persons  who  have  saved  from 
$6000  to  $16,000,  and  who  have  heard  that  tenement  house  property 
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pays  a  large  rate  of  interest,  and  who  are  anxious  to  accumulate  money 
quickly.  In  considering  the  investment  the  purchaser  or  investor 
is  apt  to  give  chief  consideration  to  the  following  elements :  the  cost 
of  the  property,  the  amount  of  mortgage  upon  it  and  the  rate  of 
interest,  as  well  as  the  amount  of  taxes  and  repairs,  and  the  income 
to  be  obtained  from  the  property  through  rentals.  It  is  the  custom 
in  some  parts  of  the  city  for  the  speculative  builder  to  fill  up  his 
building  with  tenants  upoi^  its  completion,  giving  them  often  one  to 
three  months'  rent  free,  and  in  many  cases  signing  bogus  leases  purely 
for  the  purpose  of  impressing  the  purchaser  or  investor  of  the  prop- 
erty with  the  idea  of  the  large  rentals  to  be  secured  from  it.  The 
difference  between  the  cost  of  the  property  to  the  builder  and  the 
purchase  price  to  be  paid  him  by  the  investor  is  in  all  cases  the  profit 
to  the  speculative  builder,  and  it  is  only  here  that  he  has  any  oppor- 
tunity of  making  his  profit.  Let  us  see  what  that  profit  is  in  the 
case  above  quoted.  The  two  buildings  actually  cost  him  to  erect  a 
total  of  1(86,000.  The  land  cost  him  ^0,000,  making  a  total  of 
$76,000.  Out  of  this  he  has  had  to  repay  a  loan  to  the  ^^  Building 
Loan  Operator"  of  $65,000,  with  interest  at  6  per  cent  for  six 
months,  which  is  equivalent  to  $1950,  or  say  $2000.  He  has  there- 
fore an  equity  in  the  property  of  $9000.  He  sells  the  buildings — 
let  us  say  —  for  $81,000,  that  is,  at  a  profit  to  him  of  $5000  for  eight 
months'  work. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  point  of  view  of  the  purchaser.  As 
previously  stated,  the  purchaser  in  most  cases  is  some  person  who 
has  saved  from  $5000  to  $15,000,  and  who  desires  to  obtain  a  large 
rate  of  interest  upon  his  money.  He  has  visited  the  building,  finds 
it  well  occupied  by  tenants,  is  told  by  the  builder  that  he  is  receiv- 
ing such  and  such  a  rent  from  each  apartment,  in  some  cases  is  shown 
leases  with  the  tenants  verifying  these  facts,  finds  the  building  new 
and  on  the  surface  apparently  well  built,  has  estimated  the  amount 
of  revenue  to  be  obtained  upon  the  basis  of  the  statements  given 
him  by  the  builder,  and  has  considered  the  amount  of  money  to  be 
put  into  the  investment,  including  the  amount  of  mortgage  upon  the 
property,  and  has  been  duly  impressed  by  the  fact  that  some  finan- 
cial institution  has  made  a  large  loan  upon  the  property.  If  it 
seems  to  him  a  good  investment,  he  purchases.  In  the  first  place  he 
assumes  the  mortgage  or  permanent  loan  of  $58,000,  he  pays  off  at 
once  the  second  mortgage  of  $7000  to  the  *'  Building  Loan  Opera- 
tor,*' and  pays  in  cash  to  the  builder  $16,000,  which  makes  his  total 
investment  $81,000,  and  his  equity  in  the  property  $23,000. 

The  gross  annual  rental  from  a  new  tenement  house  of  the  kind 
we  have  instanced  is  about  $4620.  And  the  annual  expenses  for 
such  a  building,  $1546,  as  follows  :  — 
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Tmim •  $686 

Water-ntlet,  about 70 

Inminuioe  on  $40,000,  about 60 

Om  for  lighting  halls 00 

Coal  for  hot  water  tapplj  and  for  pamping  water  to  roof  tank  76 

Janitor,  $18  a  month 816 

Repairs,  decorating,  etc 360 

Loss  of  rents  from  Tacancies  and  bad  debts         ....  .^00 

$1640 

For  two  such  buildiDgs  the  gross  rental  would  be  $9240,  and  the 
annual  expenses  $8092,  leaving  a  net  annual  income  of  $6148.  If 
these  two  buildings  carried  a  mortgage  of  $58,000,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  deduct  from  this  income  the  interest  on  this  amount  at  6  per 
cent,  or  $2900,  leaving  a  net  income  of  $3248  on  $28,000  invested, 
or  14  per  cent. 

If  there  was  no  mortgage,  but  the  total  amount  of  $81,000  was 
invested,  then  there  would  be  a  net  annual  income  of  $6148  on  this 
amount,  or  7^  per  cent  on  the  money  invested. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  statement  of  facts  that  three  persons 
have  obtained  substantial  profits  upon  these  tenement  houses,  and 
that,  had  the  building  been  erected  directly  as  an  investment  on  cash, 
the  greater  part  of  such  profits  would  have  been  entirely  unneces- 
sary. There  is  no  reason  why  investors  cannot  directly  build  tene- 
ment houses  as  investments  and  thus  do  away  with  the  profits  of  two 
middlemen,  the  *^  Building  Loan  Operator  **  and  the  speculative 
builder.  As  will  be  seen,  the  **  Operator ''  obtains  from  this  enter- 
prise, in  case  it  has  been  successful,  a  profit  of  $6000,  and  the  specu- 
lative builder  obtains  a  profit  of  about  $5000  ;  thus  the  cost  to  the 
purchaser  or  investor  has  been  increased  about  $11,000  beyond  what 
it  should  have  been.  If  the  builder  did  not  have  to  pay  a  profit  of 
$6000  to  the  money-lender,  it  would  be  possible  for  him  to  build  his 
house  properly  and  not  *'  skin  **  the  building.  But,  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent, in  order  that  he  may  realize  his  own  profit,  it  becomes  necessary 
for  him  to  adopt  what  is  known  as  the  *'  lumping  system,'*  which 
has  thus  been  described  by  one  of  our  leading  builders :  — 

**The  desire  for  cheapness  has  developed,  particularly  in  the 
erection  of  tenement  houses,  a  system  of  performing  the  building 
operation  known  as  *  lumping.*  The  average  speculator  who  erects 
a  tenement  house  knows  practically  nothing  of  building.  He  pur- 
chases the  raw  materials,  in  the  case  of  brickwork,  and  awards  the 
contract  for  putting  up  the  masonry  to  what  is  termed  a  *  lumper/ 
who  furnishes  him  the  labor  at  a  certain  price  per  thousand  for  lay- 
ing the  brick.  A  similar  system  prevails  in  some  of  the  finishing 
trades.  The  result  of  this  method  of  doing  work  must  be  apparent 
to  any  one  who  stops  to  consider  the  question.  The  various  lumpers 
who  are  interested  in  doing  this  class  of  work  are  often  irresponsible 
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men  who  have  no  interest  in  the  building,  beyond  forcing  their 
employees  to  do  the  greatest  amount  of  work  possible,  irrespective 
of  the  principles  of  mechanics  or  the  building  laws.  The  result  is 
that,  in  the  average  house  built  under  this  system,  the  workmanship 
is  wofully  bad.  In  many  cases  these  lumpers  are  members  of  the 
Unions  of  the  workmen,  and  in  order  to  help  a  fellow  member  out 
of  a  difficulty  in  which  he  has  placed  himself  by  contracting  to  fur- 
nish the  labor  too  cheaply,  they  will  exert  themselves  to  the  utmost, 
doing  as  much  work  as  it  is  possible  for  a  human  being  to  do,  with- 
out any  regard  as  to  the  manner  of  the  doing,  or  the  result.  The 
product  is  a  miserably  built  structure,  often  without  any  mortar  in 
the  interior  of  the  wall,  and  one  that  will  deteriorate  very  rapidly. 
In  other  words,  the  tenement  house  that  is  put  up  by  the  lumping 
system  is  simply  the  shadow  of  what  it  appears,  and  the  unfortunate 
investor  who  purchases  what  seems  to  be  a  substantial  building  will 
find  that,  within  two  years,  the  value  of  his  purchase  has  shrunk 
from  20  to  80  per  cent  or  even  more." 

If  the  purchase  price  of  the  building  were  not  necessarily 
increased  |;11,000  on  972,000,  or  15  per  cent,  it  would  be  possible 
to  construct  such  houses  with  proper  conveniences,  with  light  and 
air,  with  larger  rooms  —  even  fireproof  and  well  built  —  and  the 
investor  would  still  at  the  present  rentals  receive  just  as  large  a 
return  on  the  money  invested. 

How  this  system  is  to  be  checked  or  cured  it  is  most  difficult  to 
say.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  situation  must  to  a  large  extent 
be  met  along  economic  lines,  and  that  the  investor  must  be  awakened 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  existing  facts.  With  an  efficient  system  of 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  tenement  house  laws  much 
could  be  done  to  remedy  many  of  the  evils  that  exist.  The  main 
object  of  a  building  department  is  to  prevent  violations  of  the  law. 
How  far  short  of  this  the  present  Building  Department  falls  must  be 
apparent  to  any  person.  For  instance,  the  report  of  the  Building 
Department  for  the  year  1899  shows  that  during  that  year  there  were 
filed  24,103  violations  of  the  law.  This  is  not  preventing  violations. 
The  reason  for  this  state  of  affairs  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
system  of  enforcement  of  the  building  laws  is  inefficient.  This  system 
consists  in  sending  out  a  series  of  notices  of  intended  prosecution,  drag- 
ging on  from  periods  of  from  three  to  six  months,  and  in  some  cases  over 
a  year,  the  result  being  that  practically  no  builder  fears  having  a  viola- 
tion filed,  as  he  knows  he  can  complete  his  building  and  sell  it  before 
any  legal  proceedings  will  be  commenced ;  and  as  such  proceedings  are 
always  taken  against  the  owner  of  the  property,  it  is  of  no  impor- 
tance to  the  builder  whether  the  new  owner  is  sued  after  he  (the 
builder)  has  disposed  of  the  property.     Although  the  law  provides 
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speoifio  penalties  of  1^0  for  every  violation,  practically  no  penalties 
are  oollectecL  That  our  building  laws  and  tenement  house  laws 
can  be  effectively  enforced  no  one  can  doubt,  and  such  enforcement 
is  not  at  all  difficult.  By  systematically  collecting  penalties  from 
those  builders  and  architects  who  habitually  violate  the  laws, 
and  by  making  public  through  the  press  the  filing  of  violations  on 
such  buildings,  or  by  making  these  penalties  a  lien  on  the  property, 
the  system  of  violating  the  laws  now  so  extensively  in  vogue  would 
soon  be  checked.  For  the  reason  that,  as  soon  as  it  becomes  public 
that  there  are  violations  of  tlie  law  upon  a  building,  the  builder  will 
be  unable  to  find  a  purchaser  or  obtain  a  permanent  loan  until  such 
violations  are  removed.  Publicity  is  the  one  thing  that  the  builder 
cannot  stand.  In  addition  to  these  means,  however,  I  believe  that  it 
would  be  wise  and  of  advantage  to  the  community  generally,  but 
especially  to  investors,  to  inaugurate  a  system  of  granting  certificates 
to  persons  erecting  tenement  houses,  to  the  effect  that  they  have 
complied  with  the  tenement  house  laws  when  they  have  done  so, 
and  prohibiting  such  a  building  from  being  occupied  until  such  cer- 
tificate has  been  granted.  This  is  analogous  to  the  system  now 
employed  by  many  architects  before  making  payments  on  a  build- 
ing, and  is  a  system  which  is  employed  in  the  city  of  Glasgow  and  in 
other  European  cities.  I  believe  that  it  might  even  be  advisable  to 
follow  in  detail  the  method  employed  by  architects,  and  issue  certifi- 
cates at  different  stages  of  the  building's  progress. 

After  this  system  had  been  in  vogue  a  short  time  I  feel  sure  that 
no  builder  would  receive  his  payments  until  he  had  procured  his  cer- 
tificate from  the  proper  authorities,  to  the  effect  that  the  building 
complied  with  the  tenement  house  laws,  and  that  it  would  become  a 
matter  of  custom  for  no  savings-bank,  trust  com|)any,  insurance  com- 
pany, or  other  fiduciary  institution  to  make  loans  upon  such  property 
until  the  builder  could  exhibit  such  a  certificate. 

That  these  views  of  the  *^  Building  Loan  Operator,**  and  especially 
of  the  building  loan  system  above  set  forth,  are  shared  by  others  is 
evident  from  the  following  quotation  from  the  real  estate  column  of 
the  Commercial  Advertiur  of  March  8,  1900  :  — 

** .  .  .  The  building  loan  operator  adds  nothing  to  the  value  of 
the  property,  .  .  .  and  most  successful  builders  have  avoided  all 
association  with  him.  .  •  .  There  are  a  few  honorable  exceptions, 
but  they  are  so  few  that  they  do  not  prejudice  the  general  proposition 
that  buyers  are  wise  who  avoid  all  dealings  with  them. 

**  The  methods  of  the  building  loan  operator  have  introduced  no 
economies  in  either  the  production  or  distribution  of  real  estate 
investments.  On  the  contrary  their  general  plan  is  to  inflate  prioes 
by  every  trick,  device,  soliome,  practice,  that  is  known  to  the  business. 
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They  are  generally  past-masters  in  the  art  of  cheapening  construc- 
tion by  petty  substitutions  and  evasions  of  the  law,  and  in  covering 
defects  vrith  plaster  and  ^decorations.'  When  they  buy  they  over- 
state the  prices  they  have  paid,  and  when  they  sell,  or,  as  more 
frequently  they  do,  exchange,  they  again  overstate  the  real  considera- 
tions. Having  been  the  chief  operators  for  the  last  five  or  six  years, 
they  have  created  notions  of  values  in  some  sections  that  are  unreal 
and  cannot  be  sustained.  They  have  succeeded  to  the  extent  they 
have  because  of  the  unlimited  supply  of  ^  lambs '  that  always  exists 
in  a  community  like  New  York." 

From  a  study  of  this  system  of  speculative  building  of  tenement 
houses,  one  cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  such  a  system  is  detri- 
mental to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  that  it  increases  the  value 
of  property  in  an  artificial  manner,  that  it  makes  it  almost  impos- 
sible to  properly  house  the  working  people  of  this  city,  and  that  it 
tends  to  create  methods  of  building  construction  which  should  not 
be  tolerated  by  any  civilized  community. 
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APPENDIX  TO  REPORT  ON  SPECULATIVE  BUILDING  OF 
TENEMENT  HOUSES 

Appended  hereto  is  a  letter  from  a  real  estate  aflent  who  has  had  man j 
yearr  experience  in  the  managing,  renting,  and  sale  of  tenement  houses 
on  the  lower  East  Side  in  the  district  east  of  the  Bowery,  near  Houston 
Street,  giring  his  riews  as  to  rental  income  as  well  as  annual  expenses  of 
a  new  tenement  house. 

*«  New  Tobk,  Deoomber  14,  1000. 

"  Dear  Sib  :  As  spoken  of  orer  telephone,  we  hare  prepared  a  state- 
ment of  appraisal  for  a  modem  East  oide  tenement  according  to  your 
request,  ana  which  please  find  enclosed. 

"  I  beg  to  inform  you  that  I  hare  taken  particular  pains  in  preparing 
this  statement,  and  in  my  opinion  I  can  make  an  assertion  that  it  is  •  per- 
fectly correct,  for  in  doing  the  work  I  hare  gone  into  facts  and  fisures  of 
many  buildings  recently  erected  on  the  East  Side  of  the  city,  and  taken 
into  consideration  many  houses  that  we  hare  under  our  charse  as  agents, 
as  also  the  experience  Uiat  I  hare  had  in  making  appraisals  for  loans  and 
sales  of  this  character  of  property. 

'*  Trusting  you  will  find  tnis  to  your  entire  satisfaction,  I  remain 
"  Yours  Tery  truly, 

"OaoaoB  J.  KmxnT  &  Bao." 

Statement  of  appraisal  of  rental  value  of  a  modem  tenement  house 
built  on  a  lot  25  feet  front  by  100  feet  in  depth,  situated  on  the  East  Side 
down  town,  in  the  city  of  New  York,  in  the  section  east  of  the  Bowery 
and  between  Houston  and  Hester  Streets. 

This  appraisal  of  rental  income  and  also  the  annual  outlay  and  dis- 
bursements of  such  a  modem  house  is  estimated  on  its  being  erected  on  a 
lot  on  an  ordinary  street  of  the  East  Side  in  section  spoken  of,  without 
bein^  in  what  is  classed  the  popular  or  market  section  where  the  value  of 
lots  IS  high,  and  accordingly  we  give  what  is  the  present  market  value 
of  a  lot  25  feet  front  by  100  feet  in  depth  inside,  in  such  a  block,  and  the 
cost  of  constmction  of  a  six-story  modem  building  on  said  lot  and  its 
annual  rental  income  and  outlay  and  disbursements,  and  in  addition  we 
give  the  value  of  a  similar  lot  in  si74>  and  a  similar  modem  building 
erected  on  such  a  lot  in  what  can  be  classed  as  a  popular  or  market 
neighborhood  of  the  East  Side. 

Our  opinion  of  the  rental  income  and  outlay  and  disbursements  is 
based  on  a  modem  six-story  and  cellar  double  brick  or  stone  tenement  to 
be  built  upon  a  lot  25  feet  front  by  100  feet  in  depth,  building  to  be  in 
size  25  feet  front  by  85  feet  in  deptn,  with  two  stores  on  the  first  or  ground 
floor  and  two  basement  stores,  and  which  would  be  built  under  the  Laws 
of  the  Building  Department  and  under  its  law  to  use  about  76  per  cent 
of  the  lot  for  building  purposes. 

This  building  woula  have,  besides  the  two  stores  on  the  first  or  ffronnd 
floor,  two  apartments  in  the  rear  on  the  first  floor,  oonsisting  of  three 
rooms  to  each  apartment 

On  the  five  floors  above  it  would  be  planned  to  have  four  tenants  to 
each  floor,  two  tenants  in  the  front  and  two  tenants  in  the  rear. 
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The  apartments  in  the  front  would  consist  of  four  rooms  to  each 
tenant,  and  the  anartments  in  the  rear  would  consist  of  three  rooms  to 
each  tenant,  in  all  fourteen  rooms  on  each  floor,  and  according  to  the 
dimensions  given  of  this  building  these  rooms,  divided  as  they  are  on 
each  floor,  would  be  each  of  a  fair  size. 

The  four  rooms  of  the  &ont  apartments  would  contain  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  parlor,  kitchen,  and  two  bedrooms,  and  the  three  rooms 
in  the  rear  would  contain  parlor  or  living  room,  kitchen,  and  one  bed- 
room. 

Under  the  present  custom  of  building  modem  tenement  houses,  each 
apartment  would  have  one  or  two  stationary  tubs,  cold  water  sink,  gas, 
but  no  range,  as  the  custom  is  to  have  such  building  supplied  with  hot 
water  from  a  plant  for  that  purpose  placed  in  the  cellar  and  in  charge  of 
the  janitor. 

The  plan  of  such  a  house  would  provide  for  two  toilets  in  the  halls  on 
each  floor,  and  dumb-waiter  to  run  from  the  cellar  to  roof,  and  the  neces- 
sary wash  or  drying-roof,  and  in  making  use  of  the  percentage  of  the  lot 
as  given  it  would  give  ordinary  size  light  and  air  shafts,  and  if  a  row  of 
sucm  houses  were  built  at  the  same  time  these  light  or  air  shafts  could  be 
planned  to  give  entirely  more  benefits  to  each  house  than  if  one  house 
was  built  alone. 

The  monthly  rentals  would  be  as  follows :  — 


Store  north  and  one  room 

.■•••• 

.    126.00 

Store  south  and  one  room 

•        .•••• 

.       25.00 

Basement  north 

■        ••••• 

8.00 

Basement  south 

t        •        •        •        •        • 

8.00 

1  floor  back  north    . 

8  rooms    . 

.       12.00 

1  floor  back  south    . 

8  rooms     . 

.       12.00 

2  floor  front  north    . 

4  rooms     . 

.       18.00 

2  floor  front  south    . 

4  rooms 

.       18.00 

2  floor  back  north    . 

8  rooms     . 

14.60 

2  floor  back  south    . 

8  rooms 

.        14.60 

8  floor  front  north    . 

4  rooms     . 

.        17.00 

8  floor  front  south    . 

4  rooms     . 

17.00 

8  floor  back  north    . 

8  rooms     • 

14.00 

8  floor  back  south    . 

8  rooms     . 

.        14.00 

4  floor  front  north    . 

4  rooms     . 

.        16.00 

4  floor  front  south    . 

4  rooms     . 

.        16.00 

4  floor  back  north    . 

8  rooms     . 

18.60 

4  floor  back  south    . 

8  rooms 

18.60 

6  floor  front  north   . 

4  rooms     . 

.        16.00 

6  floor  front  south   . 

4  rooms     .        . 

.        16.00 

6  floor  back  north    . 

8  rooms     . 

.        13.00 

6  floor  back  south    . 

8  rooms     . 

13.00 

6  floor  front  north   . 

4  rooms     . 

14.00 

6  floor  front  south   . 

4  rooms 

14.00 

6  floor  back  north    . 

8  rooms     . 

12.60 

6  floor  back  south    . 

8  rooms     . 
•        •         •       •        •        • 

12.60 

Total  rent  per  month 

.   $386.00 

Total  rent  per  annum 

.        .         •       .        •        ■ 

.  4,020.00 

We  take  a  lot  situated  on  a  street  on  the  East  Side  running  north  and 
south  for  this  modem  tenement,  where  generally  lots  are  not  as  valuable 
as  on  streets  running  east  and  west  unless  in  some  market  or  popular 
section. 
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Th«  TvrrMiit  tnarkoi  Taliiation  of  an  Inside  lot,  96  feet  front  hr  100  feot  in 
depth,  in  such  a  street  m  mentioned  on  the  Kaet  Side,  would  be  about 

We  estimate  that  the  cost  of  construction  of  such  a  modem  tenement  house, 
built  in  a  substantial  character,  including  all  cost  of  construction,  arehl- 
tect*8  fees,  and  loss  of  interest  during  time  of  construction,  would  be  about        91,000 


Total  cost  of  lot  and  building 941,000 

Such  a  paroel  of  property,  lot  and  bnilding,  could  readilj  carry  a 
mort^SLgt  of  about  two-thirds  of  its  entire  Talue,  or  about  9  27,000,  at  4|  per 
cent  if  such  would  be  wanted. 

Annual  outlay  and  disbureeraent  of  such  a  modem  tenement,  including 
the  interest  account  on  the  cost  of  lot  and  building,  would  be  as  follows :  — 

Say  that  no  mortgage  was  obtained,  we  estimate  6  %  on  the  cost  of  such  lot 

and  building fl,060 

Taxes 6S6 

Water-rates  about *.        .        .  70 

Insurance  on  921,000  about SO 

Gas  for  lighting  halls  per  annum 00 

Coal  for  hot  water  supply  and  also  for  pumping  cold  water  to  tank  lb 

Janitor  services,  per  month,  f  IS 210 

Repairs  for  such  a  new  modem  building  would  be  as  follows :  — 

Kalsomining  and  painting  in  particular  apartments  where  tenants  would 
move ;  repairs  for  damage  caused  to  plumbing,  leaks,  etc.,  and  for  the 
first  number  of  years  the  repairs  would  be  moderately,  per  annum,  about  260 

Loss  of  rents  by  vacant  apartmente,  which  might  occur  by  the  moving  of 

tenants,  would  be  a  fair  allowance  of  about 800 

$8,606 

Total  rent  per  annum |4,090 

Deduct  total  annual  outlay  and  disbursementa,  which  includes  6  % 

interest  on  the  total  amount  of  capital 8,600 

Net  earnings  per  annum f  1*0M 

Taking  into  consideration  that  a  mortgage  would  be  placed  on  this 
property  for  $27,000  at  4^  per  cent,  and  that  an  investment  would  be 
made  of  the  difference  in  cash,  to  wit^  914,000,  the  result  would  show  as 
follows :  — 

Interest  on  mortgage f  It'l^ 

Taxes,  about 686 

Water-rates,  about TO 

Insurance,  about 60 

Gas 00 

Coal 76 

Janitor,  per  annum 816 

Repairs 860 

Loss  of  rents 800 

•8,761 

Total  annual  Income #4,080 

Deduct  total  annual  expenses,  including  interest     ....        8,761 

1,860 

Less  agent*s  commission  for  services  for  management  of  property,  ooUseting 

of  rents,  etc.  If  such  would  be  employed,  6  %,  about        ....  800 

Net  income  or  earnings  on  capital  laveslsd #1*660 
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This  would  show  the  result  of  12  per  oent  on  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  in  property  of  this  character. 

The  structural  depreciation  of  such  a  building  would  largely  depend 
upon  the  care  and  management  of  the  property,  and  after  the  hrst  three 
or  five  vears  the  annual  allowance  for  repairs  and  cost  of  mechanics' 
bills  to  keep  the  property  in  order  is  generally  about  10  per  cent  upon  its 
annual  rental  income. 

Should  such  a  modem  tenement  be  built  upon  a  lot  in  a  popular  or 
market  section  of  the  East  Side,  the  additional  cost  would  be  in  the  value 
of  the  lot  only,  as  the  cost  of  constructing  such  a  building  would  be  the 
same,  and  a  full  lot  25  feet  front  by  100  feet  in  depth  in  a  very  crowded 
section,  inside  lot,  would  be  worth  about  $28,000  or  $30,000,  and  the 
increase  of  any  rental  income  would  be  provided  for  or  obtained  from 
the  stores,  as  the  apartments  would  rent  for  about  the  same  figures,  and 
the  increased  rental  from  the  stores  would  very  well  pay  a  good  rate  of 
interest  for  the  increased  cost  of  the  lot 

On  a  sale  of  this  property  it  is  generally  conceded  that  the  builder's 
profit  should  be  $3000  to  $4000,  which  would  made  the  selling  price  of 
this  property  $45,000,  and  at  thAt  figure  the  gross  rental  income  would 
represent  10  per  cent  on  the  selling  vsduation. 

Bespectf  ully  submitted, 

QsoBOB  J.  Ejeknt  &  Bbo. 
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Thb  housekeeper  of  one  of  the  old  style  tenements,  on  the  lower 
East  Side,  a  building  fire  rooms  deep,  the  three  inner  ones  with  no 
outside  windows,  who  has  lived  in  East  Side  tenements  for  twentjr 
years,  said  in  answer  to  questions,  that  the  worst  things  about  the 
old  tenements  were  the  water-closets  and  sinks  in  the  halls,  both  of 
which  could  be  remedied. 

Water-elo$et$.  —  The  worst  thing  about  them  is  the  school  sink. 
The  Board  of  Health  inspector  tells  her  that  according  to  the  law, 
at  the  time  when  they  were  built,  they  are  all  right,  but  she  says 
they  **  stink  horribly,**  and  in  other  tenements  are  just  as  bad. 

Four  families  have  to  use  one  toilet,  men,  women,  and  children, 
**  so,'*  she  says,  **  wo  use  it  as  little  as  possible.**  **  I  have  the  children 
go  to  tlie  toilet  at  school,  for  I  am  afraid  of  sickness.  It  is  so  horrid 
for  my  daughter,  that  she  waits  to  use  the  toilet  where  she  works* 
She  hasn*t  been  inside  of  one  here  for  four  or  five  months.** 

The  toilets  are  in  the  yard.  The  families  take  turns  in  keeping 
them  clean,  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  scrubbed  once  a  week,  but  are 
often  left  for  two  weeks,  and  it  is  always  done  at  irregular  intervals. 

Sink$.  —  The  worst  of  the  sinks  is  that  people  wash  at  the  sinks 
in  the  public  halls ;  big  girls,  without  their  waists  and  barefooted, 
come  out  and  wash  there.  The  halls  are  never  clean  on  account  of 
the  sinks  ;  people  come  out  and  wash  their  dishes  in  them,  and  wash 
their  meat  in  the  sinks.  They  spill  the  water  around  the  sinks,  and 
when  the  halls  are  cold  in  winter  the  water  freezes  and  makes  the 
floors  slippery.  She  thinks  it  wouldn't  oost  the  landlords  very  muck 
to  put  water  in  the  rooms. 

l>ark  HalU.  —  The  landlord  turns  out  the  gas  in  the  halls  when 
they  light  it,  even  if  the  inspector  has  ordered  it  to  be  lighted. 
Sometimes  when  an  inspector  has  a  grudge  against  a  landlord  he 
comes  very  often,  then  the  landlord  gives  him  a  tip,  92,  #6,  or  even 
•10,  and  everything  is  all  right. 

Firt-€9eape9.  —  Fire-escapes  ought  to  be  kept  dear.  Her  hus- 
band goes  up  and  down  those  on  their  house  once  a  week,  and  throws 
voui— So  SSS 
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away  anjr  rubbish  on  them,  and  makes  the  people  take  in  anything 
they  value,  so  that  the  fire-escapes  are  kept  olear.  On  the  receipt 
blanks  there  is  a  foot-note,  which  says,  among  other  things,  that  the 
fire-escapes  must  be  kept  clear.  She  thinks  the  housekeeper  and 
landlord  can  do  it  if  they  want  to.  She  said,  ^^  I  tell  you  when  the 
landlord  and  housekeeper  keep  together  they  can  do  more  than  the 
tenement  house  inspector." 

BoarderM.  —  In  regard  to  boarders  she  is  very  strict.  .  When  peo- 
ple keep  three  or  four,  men  and  women  together,  she  puts  the  ten- 
ant out,  or  when  there  are  two  families  in  one  room.  She  says  there 
are  twenty-three  boarders  in  the  house  across  the  street. 

Bath-tuh$.  —  Wouldn't  care  for  bath-tubs  if  two  or  three  fami- 
lies must  use  them  together,  on  account  of  contagion.  Shower-baths 
for  men  would  be  nice. 

Immorality.  —  When  they  speak  of  bad  houses,  whose  fault  is  it  ? 
The  landlord's.  He  should  know  who  is  in  his  house.  A  bad  fam- 
ily was  here  once ;  how  long  did  they  stay  ?  Just  two  weeks.  I 
sent  them  out  quickly.  They  were  *^ brothers  and  sisters";  you 
should  see  how  quickly  I  sent  them  out  when  I  found  out  about 
them.  There  is  too  much  money  in  it,  the  landlord  cares  only  for 
money  and  doesn't  care  for  dirt ;  it's  all  money,  money. 

Years  ago  we  had  all  American  landlords,  who  went  once  a  month 
to  every  room  and  collected  rents,  and  looked  to  see  if  the  rooms  were 
clean  and  how  the  people  were.  Now  the  landlord  cares  only  for  the 
rent. 

She  says  in  conclusion  that  she  would  be  perfectly  contented  if  she 
could  only  have  her  own  water-closet  and  water  in  her  room.    W. 


The  following  was  written  by  a  young  woman  of  twenty,  a  tene- 
ment dweller  all  her  life. 

LIFE  ON  THE  EAST  SIDE 

Being  bom  and  bred  on  the  East  Side,  I  am  somewhat  in  a  posi- 
tion to  judge  the  various  discomforts  that  exist  in  the  modern  tene- 
ments.    The  greatest  evil  is  the  lack  of  light  and  air. 

The  air  shaft  is  so  narrow  that  the  kitchen  windows  in  two  houses 
adjoin  one  another.  In  most  houses  the  air  shafts  are  the  only  means 
of  light  and  air  for  at  least  two  out  of  every  three  rooms,  and  the  only 
means  of  lighting  the  staircases. 

The  first  thing  that  awakens  one  in  the  morning  is  the  loud  voices 
of  the  various  tenants,  intermingled  with  the  odors  that  arise  from 
the  kitchen  windows.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful  that  you  can  distin- 
guish any  one  voice  among  them  all.     If  we  are  to  give  the  reason 
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for  the  people's  loud  voices,  let  us  first  consider  how  difficult  it  is  for 
one  to  make  himself  understood  in  this  medley  and  confusion ;  in 
this  congested  living  House  of  Babel,  it  becomes  habitual  for  us  to 
raise  our  voices* 

After  the  children  are  sent  to  school,  the  various  mothers  com- 
mence their  house-cleaning,  then  comes  the  question.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  the  garbage  of  the  day  7  Most  women  solve  it  by  throw- 
ing it  into  the  street  and  air  shaft  It  is  much  easier  than  climbing 
the  dark  stairs  and  running  the  risk  of  breaking  one's  legs.  In  some 
cases  it  is  almost  a  necessity  to  throw  it  out,  the  premium  on  space 
is  so  high  in  their  tiny  kitchens,  which  hold  wash-tubs,  water-sink, 
and  chairs,  and  just  room  enough  to  turn  about.  In  this  room  the 
cooking,  the  washing  of  clothes,  the  daily  ablutions  of  the  various 
members  of  the  family,  take  place. 

The  cooking  is  generally  abbreviated  to  one  meal  a  day,  the  other 
meals  consisting  of  tea  or  co£Fee,  with  bread  and  butter. 

On  washing  and  ironing  days  the  children  are  sent  to  school  with 
a  cent  to  buy  candy,  instead  of  lunch. 

After  the  principal  meal  of  the  day  is  over,  the  kitchen  changes 
its  appearance  into  a  study  room ;  the  older  children  sit  at  the  table 
doing  their  arithmetic,  while  the  younger  ones  sit  on  the  floor  or  any 
available  space,  with  a  large  book  on  their  laps  for  a  desk. 

The  public  schools  are  beginning  to  realiie  the  East  Side  needs 
by  opening  their  playg^unds  for  quiet  study  and  play,  which  is  a 
dire  necessity ;  where  every  inch  of  space  is  utilized  in  their  housesi 
it  is  a  relief  to  get  into  a  large,  airy  room. 

The  law  forbids  putting  pots  or  pans  outside  of  windows  on  fire- 
escapes,  but  the  rooms  are  not  supplied  with  enough  closets  or  refrig- 
erators, hence  the  only  means  of  getting  rid  of  them. 

Another  step  in  tenement  house  reform  would  be  compulsory 
bath-rooms  and  lavatories.  How  can  the  children  be  taught  decency 
where  male  and  female  intermingle  without  the  slightest  regard  to 
sex  or  common  decency?  Bath-rooms  would  not  only  help  to  keep 
the  people  healthier,  but  would  elevate  the  standard  of  mondity. 

E.  B. 


A  woman  who  is  the  housekeeper  of  a  five-story  tenement  house, 
and  who  for  twenty  years  has  lived  in  tenement  houses,  when  asked 
in  what  way  she  would  like  them  changed,  exclaimed  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  and  very  emphatically :  — 

'« No  air  shafts  I  '*  She  then  Mlded,  ^  I  sweep  mine  every  two 
days,  but  sometimes  it  smells  so  it  makes  me  sick  to  my  stomach. 
In  summer  I've  got  to  sweep  it  every  day,  or  I  can't  stand  it.     Tou 
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see  it's  damp  down  there,  and  the  families,  they  throw  out  garbage 
and  dirty  papers  and  the  insides  of  chickens,  and  other  unmention- 
able filth.  The  housekeeper  before  me  wasn't  so  particular,  and  I 
just  vomited  when  I  first  cleaned  up  the  air  shaft.  Then  it's  so  hard 
to  get  into,  you  know.  I  have  to  crawl  through  the  window,  and  in 
that  other  air  shaft  I  have  to  climb  down  a  ladder,  and  me  with  the 
rheumatism,  it  aches  me.  That  other  housekeeper  before  me  wasn't 
so  strict.  I  found  the  cellar  full  of  mattresses  and  old  things  when 
I  came.  Now  my  cellar's  just  as  clean  as  my  halls,  and  my  agent 
says  it  would  do  for  Fifth  Avenue.  You  know  they  call  my  house 
a  flat,  and  the  next  one,  just  like  it,  a  tenement.  The  house  across 
the  street  is  awful  dirty,  and  so  all  kinds  of  people  live  there  together, 
Italians  and  Jews  and  Christians,  and  they  quarrel  terrible. 

^^  You  must  please  excuse  these  clothes  drying  in  my  room,  but  I 
can't  climb  the  stairs  to  the  roof,  it  makes  my  heart  beat  so,  and  other 
bad  feelings.  That's  what  all  the  other  women  says,  too ;  and  I 
don't  dare  to  hang  a  fine  wash  in  the  air  shaft,  because  some  one  else 
might  put  out  a  red  wash  or  a  blue  wash  above  it,  and  it  drips  down 
and  makes  you  do  your  wash  all  over  again." 

During  the  conversation  the  housekeeper  was  interrupted  twice 
by  men  who  wanted  to  see  the  apartment.  ^^  It's  on  the  stoop  in  the 
rear,"  she  explained.  ^^  Three  rooms  and  ten  dollars  a  month  ;  two 
on  the  air  shaft,  and  one  at  the  back.  The  gas  costs  too  much  ;  I 
have  to  burn  kerosene  oil  myself,  and  them  rooms  is  very  dark  ; 
mine's  light.  The  ladies  that  have  lived  in  them  rooms  always  com- 
plained of  headache  and  dizziness.     When  I  used  to  live  in  dark 

rooms  on street  I  used  to  have  headache  and  get  dizzy,  but  now 

I'm  all  right.  And  then  when  you  get  up  on  top  where  it's  sunny, 
the  staira  near  kills  you.  A  friend  of  mine  has  had  her  top  floor 
empty  three  months.  My  husband  when  he  was  alive,  never  could 
live  up  top.  He  always  said  it  made  him  sick  to  go  through  the 
halls  with  the  smells  of  so  many  different  families.  He  used  to  say 
air  shafts  ought  to  have  wires  across  the  windows  to  keep  people 
from  throwing  things  out.  But  the  noise  hurts  me.  It  comes  down 
the  air  shaft  so  that  sometimes  I  can't  sleep  all  night." 

The  visitor  asked  about  the  china  closet  that  began  above  one*8 
head  and  extended  to  the  ceiling.  The  reply  was :  "  Oh,  I  can't  get 
into  there.  I've  only  cleaned  it  twice  in  two  years.  I  keep  my 
dishes  I  use  on  that  little  shelf  in  the  corner."  She  also  said  her 
dark  halls  she  cleaned  by  candle  light,  or  at  night  when  the  gas  was 
lighted.  She  added  that  the  bottom  of  the  water-tank  on  the  roof 
was  covered  six  inches  deep  with  mud  when  she  came,  but  that  she 
had  cleaned  it,  and  that  the  sun  shining  all  day  on  the  tank  in  sum- 
mer made  the  water  bad.     One  other  fact  she  added,  that  she  would 
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like  very  muoh  to  have  the  board  (eucea  removed  and  the  back  yards 
thrown  into  one.  B. 


Mr  EXPERIENCE  OF  LIFE  IN  A  SECONIM^LASS  TENEMENT-FLAT 

HOUSE 

[The  writer  of  the  following  is  the  wife  of  a  stationary  engineer 
occupying  a  position  which  enables  them  now  to  live  in  better  quar- 
ters than  the  average  tenement  house  provides.  During  the  time  of 
which  she  writes  her  husband  was  a  fireman  with  irregular  work, 
and  they  lived  in  a  tenement  house,  paying  911  per  month  for  three 
rooms.] 

Why  I  say  second-class  is  there  are  three  classes,  first,  second, 
and  third.  First-class,  in  which  you  pay  high  rent  for  location  and 
appearance  of  house  and  hallways.  Generally  the  rooms  are  small, 
but  you  have  bath-room,  range,  and  improvements. 

Second-class,  in  which  you  pay  reasonable  rent  and  get  good-sized 
rooms,  but  no  improvements  and  poor  location.  It  is  this  class  I 
have  seen  the  most  of,  because  I  have  lived  in  them,  and,  of  course, 
they  are  the  homes  of  the  re8i>ectable  (or  supposed  to  be)  working 
class  ;  althoup^h  Iho  classes  of  i)coplo  get  all  mixed  together  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  If  you  put  on  your  thinking  cap,  you  need 
not  lack  work  for  the  brain,  and  if  you  are  observing  you  need  not 
lack  amusement.  But  you  must  have  no  nerves,  or  you  live  a  life 
of  excitement  and  nervousness.  Before  I  was  married  I  had  never 
lived  in  a  tenement  flat.  My  first  experience  I  felt  like  a  prisoner. 
I  knew  I  was  free,  but  I  felt  as  if  some  power  was  keeping  me  there 
against  my  will. 

After  I  got  used  to  the  life,  I  began  to  look  around  and  study 
things  up,  and  to  wonder  why  I  should  feel  like  that.  I  began  to 
study  my  neighbors,  and  I  found  if  you  want  to  live  in  peace,  you 
must  keep  to  yournelf.  I  saw  some  gossiping  and  drinking  together 
to-day,  and  to-morrow  fighting ;  and  not  content  with  fighting 
among  themselves,  they  draw  their  husbands  into  it,  when  they 
come  home  from  work.  Then  there  are  some  who  want  to  borrow 
all  the  time  from  every  one.  Then  you  see  men,  and  women  too, 
going  for  drink  as  early  as  five  o*clock  A.M.  The  women  will  neglect 
their  homes,  children,  husbands,  and  everything  for  drink  ;  they 
never  seem  sober. 

That  is  where  the  danger  of  fire  comes,  with  such  people ;  for 
they  are  not  responsible  for  their  actions,  or  able  to  control  their 
children.  I  have  seen  children  playing,  running  to  and  fro  with 
blazing  paper.     One  night  we  were  preparing  for  rest  wheD  there 
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was  a  smell  of  fire.  I  opened  the  room  door  and  saw  the  hallways 
full  of  smoke  and  all  tho  people  out  on  the  stairs.  Two  or  three  of 
us  ran  down  to  the  janitor,  and  we  saw  black  smoke  coming  from 
the  front  rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  We  knocked  and  knocked  till 
at  last  an  old  woman  opened  the  door.  She  was  just  rags  and  dirt» 
and  too  drunk  to  speak.  The  wash-tubs  were  full  of  clothes,  colored 
and  white,  all  mixed  together ;  she  said  she  was  washing.  There 
was  no  fire,  but  a  small  lamp  stood  on  the  stove  burning ;  coal  was 
scattered  all  over  the  floor ;  the  place  was  upside  down,  and  whiskey 
bottles  were  all  over  the  window-sill.  The  place  had  such  a  doee 
smell,  no  bed  made,  and  it  past  10  p.m.  The  place  was  a  picture  of 
filth  and  dirt,  and  yet  the  furniture  and  other  things  were  good. 
She  said  there  was  nothing  burning  there,  and  we  could  not  find 
where  the  smoke  came  from,  although  the  room  kept  filling  with 
black  smoke.  We  searched  the  cellar,  but  no  smoke  was  there.  So 
we  had  to  retire  at  that.  Lovely  sensation  to  go  to  rest  with  not 
knowing  what  hour  you  may  be  awakened  by  fire  ! 

Another  time  it  was  Sunday  noontime ;  we  had  just  sat  down  to 
dinner  when  I  saw  smoke  up  the  air  shaft.  I  thought  at  first  it  was 
fog,  then  it  grew  blacker,  and  I  ran  into  the  hallway,  and  looking 
over  the  banister  I  saw  the  smoke  thick  and  I  heard  voices ;  so  I 
called  out,  **  What  is  the  matter  down  there  ?  *'  and  a  voice  said  in  a 
scared  whisper,  ^^The  house  is  on  fire."  I  ran  into  the  room,  and 
slipping  on  my  best  shoes  I  snatched  up  my  clothes  that  I  had  laid 
on  the  bed  ready  to  go  out  after  dinner.  I  took  a  towel  and  wound 
it  round  my  head  and  face,  telling  my  husband  to  do  the  same 
quickly.  I  groped  my  way  downstairs  and  out  into  the  street  just 
as  the  flames  were  bursting  through  under  the  stairs.  I  ran  up  the 
street  a  few  houses  to  where  the  agent's  office  was,  and  left  my 
things,  thinking  my  husband  was  following  me  with  his  things,  but 
no.  Then  I  ran  back  to  find  him ;  he  was  looking  for  me,  and  had 
nothing.  He  said  I  was  so  quick  that  he  did  not  know  what  was 
happening,  and  when  he  saw  the  flames  he  came  down  to  see  if  I  was 
out  safe  ;  then  he  wanted  to  go  back,  but  the  firemen  would  not  let 
him,  for  the  house  was  cleared  of  every  one.  The  smoke  was 
dense. 

Well,  after  it  was  all  over  we  went  back.  We  lived  on  the  third 
floor,  and  the  fire  had  just  begun  to  come  through  under  the  wash- 
tubs  and  in  the  bedroom.  All  the  lower  stairs  and  ground  floor  and 
first  floor  back  was  destroyed.  It  appears  that  two  weeks  before 
they  had  let  the  back  basement  to  a  man  and  his  wife  with  two  chil- 
dren ;  they  had  very  little  furniture,  and  four  days  before  the  fire 
they  had  the  furniture  insured,  and  on  Sunday  had  filled  the  ash 
cans  full  of  rags  and  set  fire  to  it.     The  fire  marshal  had  the  man 
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arrested.  Had  it  been  night  no  one  would  have  escaped.  That  is 
one  reason  why  landlords  should  have  tenements  fireproof. 

Another  delightful  thing  is  the  smell  of  cooking ;  you  get  sniffs 
of  all  kinds,  sometimes  not  very  fresh,  so  that  by  the  time  you  are 
ready  for  your  own  dinner  you  have  no  appetite. 

Nice  quiet  life  in  a  tenement !  On  one  floor  you  will  find  two 
families  living  next  door  to  each  other,  very  neighborly  for  a  time, 
going  from  room  to  room ;  then  they  drink  together  day  after  day, 
night  after  night,  until  husbands  and  wives  get  all  mixed  up  ;  then 
they  all  fight,  tearing  and  biting  each  other  like  animals,  and  getting 
knives  to  each  other.  Of  course  at  a  time  like  that  all  the  men, 
women,  and  children  that  are  in  the  house  are  out  on  the  stairs  and 
in  the  hallways. 

Over  us  lived  a  man  and  wife  with  two  children ;  they  were  so 
ragged  and  filthy  I  was  glad  when  they  moved.  Then  came  a  young 
couple ;  really  they  looked  boy  and  girl  —  he  looked  about  twenty- 
one  and  she  about  eighteen ;  they  were  supposed  to  be  married  three 
months  only.  Another  young  man  used  to  visit  them.  For  two 
days  and  nights  they  danced,  they  shouted.  I  cannot  call  it  sing- 
ing, because  they  were  too  drunk  to  sing.  Well,  it  was  like  bedlam 
let  loose.  We  could  not  sleep,  for  they  kept  it  up  early  and  late. 
We  did  not  like  to  say  anything,  or  make  a  complaint,  for  we  thought 
they  were  having  their  honeymoon.  It  was  summer  time,  and  every 
window  was  open,  so  everything  could  be  heard.  He  would  become 
quarrelsome,  and  they  would  both  swear  like  troopers.  They  were 
not  so  innocent  as  they  looked.  They  kept  it  up  two  or  three  times 
a  week  for  three  months.  The  people  began  to  shout  at  them  from 
different  houses,  to  keep  quiet  and  let  people  sleep.  The  answer 
they  got  was,  **I  am  an  American  citizen.*'  At  last  people  complained 
to  the  agent.  Then  they  began  to  throw  furniture  about  and  ham- 
mer on  the  doors.  So  the  agent  asked  me  if  they  were  as  bad  as 
people  said,  for  he  said  I  must  have  the  worst  of  it,  as  I  lived  under 
them.  I  showed  him  the  ceiling,  all  broken  and  cracked  all  over, 
so  that  I  expected  it  to  come  down.  So  they  had  to  move.  Then 
another  family  came,  with  two  children,  a  boy  of  about  eight  years, 
and  a  girl  of  about  six  years.  Both  father  and  mother  drank ;  he 
beat  his  wife,  and  she  beat  the  children ;  they  were  bruised  and  cut 
all  over.  I  heard  the  boy  screaming,  **  Oh,  mamma,  please  don't  hit 
me.**  With  that,  it  sounded  as  if  she  had  taken  the  poker  or  some- 
thing from  the  stove.  She  must  have  hit  him,  for  he  screamed  more, 
and  said,  **  Oh,  mamma,  mamma,  my  head  is  bleeding.**  I  was  going 
to  report  them  to  the  Gerry  society. 

Then  you  can  watch  your  neighbors  in  other  houses,  and  pot  two 
and  two  together  and  tell  what  is  happening.     I  saw  husbuid  and 
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wife  80  comfortable  and  happy  together  every  morning  and  evening. 
One  morning  I  saw  the  man  go  out  early,  and  about  ten  o'clock  I 
heard  crying  and  moaning.  I  listened,  and  thought,  that  is  not  a 
child ;  that  is  a  woman  in  distress.  I  looked  and  saw  people  in  the 
room.  I  thought,  something  has  happened.  So  later  on  in  the  day 
I  heard  he  was  killed  by  the  train.  After  the  funeral  she  moved 
away.     Some  one  moving  in  and  out  nearly  every  day. 

The  back  of  the  house  in  the  next  street  was  empty  except  two 
floors.  On  one  floor  were  two  old  ladies,  so  prim  and  severe  looking 
they  reminded  me  of  New  England  women.  On  the  other  floor  was 
man  and  wife.  I  think  the  man  was  a  musician  that  played  at  parties 
or  in  the  street ;  for  twice  a  week  two  men  would  come  and  practise 
with  him.  One  played  bass  flddle,  and  the  other  a  harp,  while  he 
played  the  violin.  After  they  had  practised  a  time  they  would  play 
dance  music,  and  all  the  girls  and  boys  in  the  flats  would  go  in  the 
yards  and  dance.  How  the  people  did  enjoy  that  music!  Every 
one  would  be  at  their  windows  listening.  Sometimes  they  would 
play  old  song  tunes,  so  soft,  and  so  beautiful.  Then  the  people 
would  clap  their  hands ;  it  was  inspiring  in  a  neighborhood  like  that. 
I  was  sorry  when  they  left. 

At  last  the  top  floor  was  let  to  a  family  with  two  children.  One 
little  tot  about  three  years  old  would  climb  up  and  hang  through 
the  window;  I  expected  him  to  fall  every  day.  When  the  next 
floor  was  let  to  a  young  couple,  with  a  baby  a  few  weeks  old,  they 
were  friends  of  the  people  over  them  ;  so  they  all  had  a  jollification 
together  in  the  upper  rooms,  drinking,  music,  and  dancing  about  till 
late.  The  next  night  the  young  man  was  putting  down  the  carpet 
and  beside  him  was  the  beer  can  ;  they  were  drinking  beer  all  even- 
ing. About  a  week  after  they  gave,  what  I  suppose  they  call,  a 
housewarming,  and  there  were  lively  times  till  early  morning. 
About  a  week  after  that,  on  Thursday  night,  I  heard  the  baby  cry- 
ing day  and  night.  I  thought,  that  baby  is  sick  ;  the  third  night  I 
did  not  hear  it,  so  I  thought  it  was  better.  On  Sunday  my  husband 
said  to  me,  they  are  having  another  party  over  the  way  ;  they  have 
company  and  they  are  all  dressed  up.  I  looked  and  saw  white 
flowers  on  the  fire-escape.  I  said,  "  Why,  it  is  a  funeral  party  ;  the 
baby  is  dead."  So  they  moved  away.  (Another  picture  in  the 
panorama  of  life  I) 

It  is  a  mystery  to  me  whether  drink  causes  poverty  or  poverty 
causes  drink  among  the  working  classes.  Of  course,  there  are  many 
things  the  landlord  cannot  help.  If  he  turns  out  bad  tenants,  he 
is  likely  to  get  worse,  or  as  bad.  If  he  wishes  to  keep  his  house 
quiet  and  respectable,  he  must  get  references  with  his  tenants.  The 
landlords  cannot  always  help  the  overcrowding,  for  when  a  person 
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goes  after  roomsi  they  are  asked  how  many  in  family  ;  oh,  three ; 
but  when  they  move  in  there  are  ancles  and  aunts,  and  perhaps 
boarders,  making  double  the  number.  Sometimes  one  family  will 
rent  the  rooms,  and  two  families  move  in. 

There  is  much  the  landlords  can  do  for  the  good  of  their  ten- 
ants. For  instance,  it  is  the  landlord's  duty,  or  agent's,  to  see  that 
the  janitor  keeps  the  place  clean.  It  is  dreadful  to  see  the  condition 
of  the  air  shafts  :  they  are  cleaned  when  it  suits  the  janitors  ;  they 
are  the  receptacle  for  everything  thrown  from  the  windows  of  two 
houses ;  a  child  naturally  throws  things  through  the  windows,  but 
grown  people  should  know  better,  —  they  are  as  bad  as  the  children. 
Bones,  skins  of  fruit,  old  tin  cans,  dirty  paper,  and  all  kinds  of 
things  are  thrown  out.  It  ought  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Health  to  see  that  the  landlords  attend  to  these  things.  I  do  not 
think  the  Board  of  Health  inspectors  should  say  when  they  are 
going  around  ;  they  should  take  the  i)eople  by  surprise  aud  they 
would  see  many  things. 

Then,  again,  spitting  on  stairs  and  in  hallways  should  be  strictly 
forbidden,  and  not  only  forbidden,  but  made  punishable  by  law. 
There  should  be  a  light  kept  in  the  dark  lower  hallway  at  all  times, 
for  the  hall  and  stairs  are  so  narrow,  a  person  coming  down  and  a 
person  going  up  are  likely  to  collide,  esi)ecially  if  they  are  carrying 
anything.  Anything  that  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  others 
should  not  be  allowed.  If  i)Cople  would  only  think  of  the  golden 
rule,  to  do  to  others  as  they  wish  to  be  done  by,  and  think  tliat  the 
world  was  not  made  for  them  alone.  For  those  that  are  compelled 
to  live  in  tenements,  how  they  could  help  each  other  to  live  better 
and  happier  lives.  Some  one  may  be  sick  or  dying,  and  they  are 
disturbed.  Those  that  are  trying  to  better  the  conditions  of  the 
poor  have  much  to  study  and  many  problems  to  solve,  that  will  take 
time  and  patience.  It  may  seem  disheartening  to  an  onlooker,  for  he 
cannot  see  the  ins  and  outs  like  a  person  that  lives  among  the 
poor. 

There  is  one  thing  especially  I  think  is  dreadful,  and  I  think  it 
is  the  cause  of  a  great  many  children  being  so  rude  and  forward. 
In  the  ordinary  flats  there  is  no  privacy  at  all,  either  from  your  chil- 
dren or  your  neighbors  ;  for  everytliing  can  be  heard  unless  you  are 
as  quiet  as  a  deaf  and  dumb  person.  Of  course  people  do  not 
always  whisper.  Now  there  are  many  little  things  about  private 
business  that  husband  and  wife  wish  to  talk  about,  that  concern  no 
one  else.  If  in  building  the  new  model  houses  they  would  make 
the  walls  and  floors  to  deaden  sound,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing  to 
humanity.  The  Association  for  Improving  the  Condition  of  the 
Poor  has  done  much  toward  baths  for  the  people ;  but  it  would  be  a 
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great  benefit  to  many  a  poor  family  if  they  would  build  baths  for 
washing  and  drying  clothes,  charging  so  much  an  hour,  as  they  have 
in  London,  for  in  small  flats  where  there  are  children,  washing  is 
very  unhealthy,  drying  clothes  where  people  eat  and  sleep,  when  the 
weather  is  bad.  If  you  hang  them  on  the  roof  you  must  watch  them 
or  they  disappear  ;  if  you  live  in  the  back  and  have  pulley  lines,  in 
some  places  a  sheet  and  one  tablecloth  fills  the  line,  and  they  blow 
over  the  next  line,  and  get  more  dirty  than  before  they  were  washed. 
The  women  up  over  you  shake  their  bedclothes  and  rugs  over  your 
clothes  ;  and  if  the  people  are  not  clean,  then  your  clothes  will  have 
animals  walking  about  over  them. 

Oh,  there  is  lots  to  think  about  in  a  tenement-flat  house.  Talk 
about  fire-escapes,  for  so  they  are  called  I  I  should  call  them  curi- 
osity shops,  for  they  are  covered  with  everything  from  bedding  down 
to  flower-pots ;  here  you  see  rags  of  quilts  and  clothes  ;  there  you 
see  chairs,  tin  boxes,  ice  boxes,  dog^  birds,  cats,  rabbits,  jars,  and 
bottles  of  every  description,  big  parrots  screeching  at  each  other, 
canaries  singing,  and  children  playing.  Here  and  there  you  will 
find  a  fire-escape  devoted  to  flowers  alone,  but  rarely.  They  are  a 
sight  to  see.  When  I  look  through  my  windows  and  down  between 
the  rows  of  houses,  where  the  yards  are  so  small  that  the  houses 
seem  quite  close  together,  it  reminds  me  of  the  old  historical  Petti- 
coat Lane,  Whitechapel,  in  London. 

I  leave  the  third  class  entirely  out,  for  it  is  past  my  comprehen- 
sion how  they  live  at  all.  It  is  only  an  animal  existence  —  work, 
eat,  sleep,  drink.  No  thought  of  cleanliness  in  homes  or  themselves. 
That  class  is  the  hardest  to  reach.  It  is  a  problem  how  to  deal  with 
them,  to  better  their  condition.  It  is  of  no  use  whatever  talking  or 
preaching  to  them.  The  only  way  I  see  is  force  of  example  through 
their  children.  When  they  see  the  children  growing  up  to  be  what 
they  should  be,  they  will  be  ashamed  if  they  are  not  too  hardened 
and  stupid  with  drink.  If  they  do  not  entirely  reform,  they  will 
keep  within  bounds  for  their  children's  sakes,  and  the  children  will 
be  able  to  do  a  great  deal  with  their  parents.  N.  H. 


Years  ago,  my  first  home  in  a  city  and  in  New  York  was  in  an 
old  tenement  house  over  a  saloon  in  Chrystie  Street,  and  indeed  it 
was  not  a  happy  initiation.  What  I  remember  most  was  the  dark- 
ness that  permeated  the  whole  building,  the  groping  up  the  stairs  and 
through  the  hallways  into  the  rooms  that  were  not  much  brighter. 
In  fact,  only  our  front  room  was  really  light,  and  we  had  the  advan- 
tage, too,  of  living  in  the  front.  Both  kitchen  and  bedroom  were 
without  any  opening  for  either  light  or  air,  and  a  lamp  was  always 
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burning  by  day,  for,  of  course,  we  knew  not  the  wonder  of  gas.  LIt- 
ing  in  the  front,  however,  could  not  always  be  looked  upon  as  an 
advantage,  and  I  have  in  mind  the  hard  wash-days,  with  all  the 
necessary  water  to  be  pumped  and  carried  from  the  hall.  It  was  a 
hard  pump,  too,  and  needed  all  the  strength  of  two  arms  to  work  it. 
Then  those  who  live  in  the  back  have  lines,  a  luxury  which  can  only 
be  truly  appreciated  by  those  who  must  carry  every  bit  of  their  wash 
up  three  or  four  flights  of  stairs  to  the  roof,  and  particularly  on  cold 
winter  days,  it  is  almost  enough  to  make  people  determine  to  wear 
their  clothing  longer  without  change,  and  obstinately  not  care  if 
they  are  clean  or  not.  To  go  back  to  my  recollection  of  this  old- 
fashioned  pump,  memories  of  the  sink  (which  also  served  for  this 
whole  floor)  are  more  vivid  than  all  else,  for  this  was  a  source  of 
never  ending  controversies  between  the  families.  Each  would  ac- 
cuse the  other  of  filling  the  sink  with  matter  which  belonged  in  the 
garbage  barrel,  and  cleaning  the  sink  was  certainly  dirty  work.  How 
unfortunate,  that  where  the  greatest  effort  for  cleanliness  is  urgent, 
the  necessity  for  it  is  least  understood.  Nor  can  there  be  much 
blame  where  the  surroundings  are  so  unclean  and  unattractive.  It 
would  be  a  laborious  undertaking  indeed  to  try  to  make  a  home 
bright  and  cheerful  under  such  discouraging  conditions. 

We  moved  from  this  tenement  one  day  to  another  in  Division 
Street,  this  time  remembering  to  profit  by  experience  and  choose  the 
back  rooms.  But  we  sacrificed  much  for  the  convenience  of  lines, 
much  of  the  light  we  had  before,  for  there  we  had  at  least  one  light 
room  facing  the  street,  while  here  a  great  blank  wall  loomed  up 
before  us  for  our  scenery,  which  with  its  tiny  squares  of  windows 
resembled  nothing  so  much  as  a  great  gloomy  prison.  We  had  more 
privacy  here  though,  which  we  valued.  Only  two  families  were  com- 
pelled to  come  in  contact  through  the  pump  and  sink,  and  the  two 
sides  of  this  floor  were  quite  separate. 

After  a  few  years  in  this  house  we  tried  another.  This  house 
had  rather  a  refined,  quiet  aspect,  and  was  well  kept  and  clean.  We 
had  our  own  sink  and  running  water  too,  and  stationary  tubs,  so 
wash-day  troubles  were  to  be  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  gas  seemed 
a  kind  of  magric,  and  the  first  night  we  lit  every  jet  in  the  house  so 
we  might  revel  in  this  new  luxury.  But  best  of  all,  our  scenery 
had  changed.  Actual  trees  grew  before  us  and  green  yards  and 
pretty  flowers.  In  the  street  next  ours,  right  opposite,  were  two 
small,  low,  private  houses,  and  to  the  people  in  the  tenements  around, 
the  open  space  and  lovely  green  were  like  a  veritable  oasis  in  the 
desert  of  down  town.  The  Brooklyn  Bridge  was  also  a  part  of  oar 
view,  and  could  be  distinctly  seen  from  end  to  end.  How  often  by 
night  we  would  watch  the  lights  twinkling  like  stars  in  the  distance. 
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It  was  a  very  happy  change,  and  we  were  permitted  to  enjoy  it  for  a 
little  while,  indeed  a  very  little  while. 

Lots,  I  understand,  are  very  valuable,  and  soon  the  beautiful  trees 
were  cut  down.  It  was  a  barbarous  thing.  The  green  yards  and 
flowers  went  next,  and  then  we  knew,  though  at  first  we  mourned 
and  wondered,  that  all  this  digging  and  uprooting  meant  new  houses 
of  greater  height  and  depth.  Once  more  we  were  to  have  the  high, 
forbidding  walls  before  us.  Nor  did  it  take  long.  In  little  over  a 
year  it  was  all  accomplished,  and  even  our  beloved  bridge  was  com- 
pletely hidden  from  view.  Gradually  the  house,  too,  underwent  a 
change  for  the  worse  tlirough  neglect  of  the  landlord,  who,  rather 
than  make  repairs,  decreased  the  rent.  By  the  time  he  had  found  it 
necessary  to  decrease  the  rent  three  times  (three  dollars)  in  order  to 
keep  his  tenants,  it  was  time  to  look  again  for  another  house,  for  this 
was  no  longer  one  to  be  proud  of. 

So  we  moved  again.  Really  in  a  worse  neighborhood  than  ever 
before,  but  by  far  the  best  house,  and  the  house,  after  all,  is  more' 
important  than  the  street,  when  one  has  to  choose.  We  are  still 
living  in  this  last  choice,  and  we  now  feel  we  are  in  almost  as  perfect 
a  tenement  or  flat  as  can  be  imagined  or  hoped  for. 

There  are  two  flats  built  next  each  other  on  the  same  plan,  by 
the  same  owner,  and  sanitary  conditions  have  been  observed  from 
cellar  ito  roof.  Light  and  cleanliness  pervade  the  houses  throughout. 
No  stumbling  up  the  stairs  here,  for  a  good-sized  window  lights  the 
way  on  each  floor.  The  halls  are  tiled  and  easily  kept  clean,  while 
on  each  floor  are  two  little  toilet  closets,  each  with  a  window  which 
opens  into  a  large  double  air  shaft.  This  is  always  kept  painted  a 
clean  white.  The  dumb-waiter,  also  in  the  hall,  can  only  be  properly 
appreciated  by  one  who  is  saved  repeated  climbing  up  and  down  the 
stairs  with  ash-cans,  market  baskets,  etc. 

The  rooms  themselves  are  all  light  and  bright,  and  all  things 
throughout  the  houses  show  that  no  mediocre  workmen  have  been 
employed.  The  painting  is  beautifully  done,  and  is  repeated  as 
frequently  as  necessary  without  any  reminder.  Indeed,  a  man  is 
sent  through  the  houses  regularly  to  inquire  if  anything  needs  atten- 
tion, and  should  anything  get  broken  or  out  of  order  before  he  comes, 
a  word  to  the  janitress  is  quite  sufficient. 

I  might  mention  that  the  rent  is  918,  and  is  very  little  more  than 
we  used  to  pay.  Another  matter  of  real  interest,  I  think,  is  that 
the  owner  keeps  his  property  in  such  good  state  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  ultimately  it  must  redound  to  his  own  interest,  for  the 
houses  must  last  longer  and  are  always  sure  to  be  filled.  Would 
that  there  were  more  men  of  the  same  spirit,  and  more  such  houses ; 
larger  ones  with  more  rooms,  and  with  bath-rooms  too. 
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EXPERIENCE  IN  TENEMENT   HOUSES  FROM  THE  TENANTS' 
POINT  OF  VIEW 

When  I  was  married,  nearly  ten  years  ago,  our  friends  advised 
us  to  rent  two  or  three  rooms  in  a  private  house,  but  I  wanted  more 
than  three  rooms ;  four  rooms  I  considered  absolutely  necessary  at 
that  time,  but  four  rooms  in  a  private  house  would  cost  twenty  dol- 
lars ;  four  rooms  in  a  tenement  were  ten  dollars,  so  into  a  tenement 
we  moved,  in  the  Nineties,  EUist  Side,  four  apartments  on  a  floor; 
our  apartment  was  in  the  front,  three  flights  up,  four  rooms,  station- 
ary tubs,  gas,  china  closets,  etc.  What  pleased  me  most  was  a  large 
open  air  shaft  connecting  our  tenement  to  another  one  of  the  same 
style,  extending  from  the  kitchen  windows  in  the  front  to  the  kitchen 
windows  in  the  rear  apartments.  My  pleasure  was  of  short  dura- 
tion ;  for  with  the  light  we  also  had  foul  air,  caused  by  vegetables 
and  other  refuse  being  thrown  into  the  air  shaft  from  the  different 
windows. 

Our  sleep  was  also  disturbed  nightly  by  drunken  quarrels  and 
vile  language,  which  emanated  from  the  various  apartments  having 
openings  into  the  air  shaft.  The  cause  of  all  this  disorder  was 
brought  into  the  tenement  in  tin  pails  and  pitchers ;  the  women  were 
worse  than  the  men,  who,  with  the  possible  exception  of  Saturday 
night,  were  comparatively  sober,  industrious  mechanics,  but  with  the 
women  it  was  a  constant  parade  of  beer  kettles  from  early  morning 
until  late  at  night.  One  young  woman  told  me  she  could  not  sleep 
if  she  did  not  have  beer  before  she  went  to  bed.  ^  What  I  **  I  said 
to  her,  **  after  all  you  drink  during  the  day  7  '*  **  Oh  !  that  is  nothing,** 
she  replied ;  ^*  my  man  would  be  mad  if  I  did  not  drink  with  him.** 
I  found  out  that  he  didn*t  have  any  idea  she  drank  during  the  day. 
It  seemed  a  terrible  thing  to  me,  for  she  was  only  nineteen  years  old 
and  very  pretty. 

We  lived  ten  months  in  that  house,  and  I  could  flll  ten  pages  with 
the  disagreeable  incidents  that  occurred  while  we  were  there.  Com- 
plaints to  the  agent  did  not  amount  to  anything,  so  we  resolved  to 
move,  and  with  the  erroneous  idea  that  all  tenements  were  like  the 
one  I  have  been  describing.  We  moved  into  a  flat.  If  I  bad 
remained  there,  my  views  of  tenement  house  life  would  have  been 
very  narrow. 

Another  tenement  in  the  Seventies,  on  the  East  Side,  in  which  I 
lived,  was,  prior  to  its  being  made  as  such,  an  old-fashioned  seven- 
room  flat  house,  four  apartments  on  a  floor,  four  rooms  in  the  front 
and  three  in  the  rear,  the  division  being  made  by  locking  the  door 
between  the  centre  bedrooms,  an  arrangement  which  was  entirely 
satisfactory  to  the  landlord;  but  for  the  tenants  who  wanted  to  sleep 
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at  night  and  were  prevented  from  so  doing  by  noises  in  the  adjoin- 
ing apartment,  this  plan  of  division  and  subtraction  is  very  unsatis- 
factory. The  opening  should  have  been  filled  up  with  studding, 
lath,  and  plaster. 

The  plumbing  was  antiquated ;  both  toilet  and  wash-tubs  were 
very  often  unfit  for  use.  The  janitor  would  occasionally  make  a 
pretence  of  repairing  them,  but  that  which  was  really  needed  was 
better  sanitary  arrangements. 

All  nationalities  were  represented  in  this  tenement,  and  although 
there  was  not  so  much  drinking  amongst  the  women,  they  quarrelled 
quite  often,  and  were  continually  confiding  their  troubles  to  me,  so 
that  finally  I  decided  to  move. 

I  am  at  present  living  in  an  apartment  house,  three  families  on  a 
floor,  two  apartments  in  the  front,  one  in  the  rear,  each  apartment 
consisting  of  four  rooms.  Our  apartment  being  in  the  front  necessi- 
tates carrying  the  wash  to  the  roof.  The  house  is  kept  clean  and 
neat ;  the  rents  are  reasonable.  The  landlord  lives  in  the  house  and 
takes  good  care  of  his  property ;  therefore  he  very  seldom  has  an 
empty  apartment. 

In  the  absence  of  a  bath  we  use  the  stationary  tubs,  and  I  think 
it  would  be  a  good  plan,  where  the  space  is  limited  in  an  apartment, 
to  have  the  tubs  arranged  so  that  the  centrepiece  could  be  taken 
out,  making  a  good  substitute  for  a  bath-tub.  A.  C.  F. 


LIFE  IN  A  NEW  TENEMENT  HOUSE 

A  person  who  has  not  hunted  for  rooms  in  a  tenement  house  can 
hardly  believe  what  a  **  privilege  "  it  is  to  live  in  one.  The  College 
Settlement,  not  having  room  for  its  residents,  had  decided  to  increase 
its  opportunities  by  taking  quarters  in  a  near-by  tenement  house, 
and  the  writer,  together  with  two  othei*s,  were  to  work  out  the 
experiment. 

We  knew  just  what  we  wanted,  —  three  bedrooms,  a  sitting  room, 
and  an  extra  room  for  storage  purpose.  Rents  are  always  high  in  a 
crowded  district,  so  we  fixed  upon  fi20  per  month  as  the  sum  neces- 
sary. We  knew  that  four  rooms  and  bath  with  hot  and  cold  water 
could  be  had  uptown  for  the  same  sum  and  less.  We  thought  that 
the  respectability  attached  to  us  as  members  of  the  Settlement  would 
insure  our  entrance  almost  anywhere.  However,  not  a  concession 
was  made,  the  attitude  of  the  landlords  being,  **  Take  it  or  leave  it, 
as  you  please." 

We  had  much  to  learn.  Up  and  down  stairs  we  went.  The 
search  began  in  July  and  was  continued  until  the  middle  of  Septem- 
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ber.  Some  plnoes  were  too  smalU  others  too  dark,  all  too  dear  for 
what  was  offered.  In  some  houses  the  rooms  seemed  possible,  but 
one  glance  into  the  so-called  ^  air  shaft  **  was  enough ;  festoons  of 
rags  and  rotting  vegetables  hung  from  the  windows,  and  piles  of 
refuse  lay  at  the  bottom.  During  the  search  we  found  but  one  build- 
ing where  there  were  bath-rooms,  and  the  price  for  four  rooms  and 
bath  was  $28  a  month,  but  there  were  no  vacancies.  Nowhere  was 
there  a  place  where  three  people  could  live  comfortably  at  a  rental 
of  $20. 

About  the  middle  of  September  we  found  that  a  new  tenement 
house  on  Orchard  Street  was  almost  ready  for  occupancy.  The 
plaster  was  still  wet  and  things  were  in  a  generally  unfinished  state, 
but  these  are  small  difiiculties  to  an  Blast  Sider  looking  for  rooms. 
The  agent  stood  at  the  door  with  book  and  i)encil  in  band,  taking 
deposits  from  would-be  tenants.  The  building  was  one  of  the  kind 
multiplying  very  fast,  —  four  apartments  of  three  rooms  each  on  every 
floor.  The  front  apartments  on  the  second  floor  (up  two  flights)  had 
not  been  engaged  and  the  rent  was  914  each.  We  thought  we  might 
take  two  apartments  if  we  could  find  a  fourth  person  to  share  the 
expense,  as  this  was  98  more  than  we  had  expected  to  pay.  We 
asked  the  agent  to  hold  these  apartments  till  Monday.  This  was  on 
Saturday  afternoon,  and  Sunday  intervened,  one  of  the  best  business 
days  of  the  week  for  house  agents  in  this  neighborhood.  Once  more, 
but  falteringly,  we  ventured  to  say  who  we  were  and  tried  to  make 
him  see  the  advantage  of  having  tenants  who  would  do  no  cooking 
in  the  house,  would  take  good  care  of  the  rooms,  and  would  turn 
them  over  at  the  expiration  of  their  stay  in  as  good  condition  as  they 
found  them.  The  reply  to  this  was,  "You  pay  your  money,  we 
don't  care  what  you  do  with  the  rooms."  After  some  further  per- 
suasion he  promised  to  do  as  we  asked,  but  we  had  little  faith  in  his 
word. 

Before  nine  o*clock  on  Monday  morning  we  had  found  our  fourth 
person  and  presented  ourselves  at  the  building  only  to  discover  that 
one  of  the  two  ajmrtments  we  desired  had  been  rented.  When  re- 
proached for  breaking  his  promise,  the  agent  curtly  told  us  that  if 
people  gave  him  money  to  hold  rooms  they  got  the  preference.  After 
repeated  visits  and  much  persuading  we  succeeded  in  securing  rooms 
on  the  floor  below.  The  rent  was  91  more,  929  for  six  rooms,  and 
we  paid  910  to  hold  them.  After  taking  them  we  began  to  doubt. 
They  were  not  so  light  as  the  rooms  above,  but  when  we  remarked 
this  to  the  landlord  he  quickly  said,  "  If  you  don*t  want  these  rooms, 
say  so ;  there  are  plenty  waiting  who  will  pay  980  for  what  you  are 
getting  for  929.**  We  meekly  said  we  wanted  them  and  departed, 
fully  appreciating  the  privilege  that  was  ours. 
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What  did  we  get  for  our  929  ?  Let  me  describe  one  of  these 
two  apartments.  There  was  a  front  room  11  feet  6  inches  wide 
by  9  feet  6  inches  long  which  contained  a  tiny  wardrobe.  The 
middle  room  or  kitchen,  11  feet  6  inches  wide  by  11  feet  long,  had 
no  range,  therefore  no  hot  water.  But  there  were  laundry  tubs  and 
a  sink  with  a  cupboard  above  for  dishes  and  cooking  utensils,  but  it 
was  so  high  that  only  one  shelf  could  be  reached  from  the  floor.  The 
back  room  was  the  family  bedroom.  This  was  7  feet  wide  by  9  feet 
9  inches  long,  had  no  closet,  and  opened  on  the  air  shaft. 

On  the  first  of  October  we  moved  in  and  proceeded  to  make  the 
place  as  homelike  and  attractive  as  possible.  The  two  kitchens  we 
turned  into  sitting  rooms  by  screening  off  the  tubs  and  sink  The 
other  rooms  were  used  for  bedrooms  until  the  bad  air  from  the  shaft 
made  it  impossible  to  sleep  in  the  rear  room.  Then  we  made  a  couch 
in  the  middle  room  do  duty  for  a  bed,  and,  with  its  cover  and  bright 
cushions,  it  passed  for  a  piece  of  sitting  room  furniture  in  the  day- 
time. 

We  had  none  too  much  space  in  our  six  rooms,  yet  we  knew  one 
family  of  seven  in  the  same  house  who  occupied  half  that  number, 
and  our  house  had  the  reputation  of  having  no  large  families.  Several 
took  boarders.  This  means  of  helping  out  with  the  rent  is  commonly 
resorted  to,  no  matter  bow  few  the  rooms. 

There  were  many  evidences  of  the  most  careless  building,  things 
which  would  not  be  tolerated  by  owners  in  a  different  locality. 
Workmen  had  used  one  of  our  rooms  for  their  tools,  nails  had  been 
driven  where  they  ought  not  to  be,  walls  had  been  soiled,  and  paint 
had  been  spattered  everywhere.  For  a  time  the  floors  seemed  hope- 
less with  great  splashes  of  paint  and  plaster,  but  by  degrees  we  got 
them  scraped  and  stained.  A  board  under  the  sink  had  been  removed 
to  admit  a  pipe  and  had  not  been  replaced.  The  gas  fixtures  were 
poor  and  ill  fitted,  so  that  we  had  a  constant  leakage,  which  was 
both  expensive  and  far  from  healthful.  Doors  and  windows  were  so 
loose  that  it  was  impossible  to  sleep  comfortably  because  of  the  rat- 
tling noise  and  the  draughts.  And  here,  perhaps,  is  a  good  place  to 
speak  of  the  draughts  in  a  tenement  house. 

Up  to  the  time  of  living  in  one  we  could  not  understand  why  our 
neighbors  so  carefully  closed  all  their  windows  if  the  weather  grew 
the  least  bit  cool.  Never  have  I  felt  such  draughts  as  those  which 
tormented  us  in  that  house.  They  came  from  all  directions,  out  of 
the  walls,  up  from  the  floor,  through  the  crevices  about  the  doors 
and  windows,  circling  around  us  in  eddies.  We  were  all  fond  of 
fresh  air,  but  little  by  little  we  fell  into  the  ways  of  our  neighbors 
and  began  closing  windows  until  we  grew  ashamed  of  our  bad  habits, 
and  in  sheer  desperation  covered  our  heads  and  opened  the  windows. 
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Will  some  investigator  explain  tliis  7  We  think  it  ia  bad  building  ; 
nothing  was  well  joined  in  our  house. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  remember  the  number  of  trips  made  to 
the  landlord  to  have  only  the  necessary  things  done.  After  repeated 
efforts  the  nails  were  withdrawn  from  a  window  sash  into  which 
twenty  large  ones  had  been  driven,  but  we  never  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing the  holes  filled  and  painted.  They  remain  a  testimony  to  the 
way  things  are  done  and  left  undone  in  a  big  tenement.  We  asked 
to  have  the  walls  cleaned,  but  were  told  they  would  be  painted  in 
the  spring,  so  we  submitted. 

A  Yiddish  carpenter,  who  could  speak  no  English,  appeared  one 
morning  with  a  box  of  tools  and  the  single  word  **  wash-tubs.**  Won- 
dering what  he  could  want  with  our  wash-tubs  I  admitted  him  ;  he 
walked  to  the  tubs  and  drove  a  nail  without  an  apparent  thought  as 
to  where  he  was  driving  it  or  why.  He  then  started  to  go,  when  it 
flashed  through  my  mind  that  he  might  have  been  sent  to  put  in  the 
board  under  the  sink  ;  taking  him  by  the  sleeve  and  turning  him 
back,  I  pointed  under  the  sink.  A  look  of  intelligence  came  into  his 
face.  He  fell  on  his  knees  and  began  chopping  wood  on  our  stained 
floor.  With  many  gesticulations  I  got  him  into  the  hall  to  do  his 
chopping  and  sawing,  and,  after  directions  conveyed  by  motions,  the 
board  was  put  in. 

Before  we  left  the  building  the  landlord  came  in  and  told  us  he 
would  do  anything  he  could  for  our  comfort.  This  was  a  great  sur- 
prise, and  shows  that  it  would  be  real  missionary  work  for  friends  of 
the  cause  of  better  tenements  to  live  for  a  time  in  such  houses  and 
demand  that  the  landlords  do  their  duty,  which  surely  is  to  make  as 
comfortable  as  possible  the  people  from  whom  they  collect  their 
rents. 

We  remained  in  the  house  seven  months.  We  feel  that  they 
were  well  spent,  but  we  have  no  desire  to  continue  the  experiment. 
We  found  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  oomfortable  living.  Though 
the  house  was  new,  the  odors  soon  became  insufferable,  and  the  air 
from  the  shaft,  as  I  have  mentioned  before,  but  which  may  well  be 
repeated,  became  so  foul  that  we  could  not  sleep  in  the  rooms  open- 
ing on  it  without  feeling  that  we  were  taking  a  great  risk.  The 
stairs  were  usually  so  dirty  that  it  was  unpleasant  to  use  them,  and 
clothing  was  constantly  being  soiled  with  the  contact.  But  how  could 
this  be  helped  7  There  was  the  traffic  of  twenty-two  families,  where 
the  children  had  to  run  most  of  the  errands,  and  they,  of  course, 
spilled  things  on  their  various  journeys.  And  how  could  we  hope 
to  live  quietly  with  the  noise  from  these  twenty-two  families,  with 
children  running  overhead  and  through  the  halls  and  crying,  with 
furniture  being  moved  about  over  bare  floors,  with  the  housekeeper 
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scolding  careless  tenants,  and  so  on  ?  So  dark  were  the  rooms  that 
the  gas  had  to  be  lighted  at  three  o*clock,  and  yet  this  house  was 
called  a  light  one. 

From  our  short  trial  of  living  in  a  tenement  house  we  are  ready 
to  plead  for  the  greatest  effort  toward  better  homes  for  our  working 
people,  with  larger  rooms  for  the  rent,  and  more  pure  air  and  sunlight, 
which  should  be  free.  A.  D. 


LIFE  IN  A  TENEMENT  HOUSE 

As  a  tenement  dweller,  I  regard  carelessness  as  the  greatest  evil 
of  tenement  house  life.  Mothers  overburdened  with  family  cares 
become  negligent.  Then,  step  by  step,  follow  laziness  and  absolute 
filth. 

In  the  ordinary  tenement  we  find  on  each  floor  from  eight  to  four- 
teen rooms,  divided  into  apartments  of  two,  three,  and  four  rooms. 
And  in  the  majority  of  cases  one  finds  four  families  on  a  floor.  If 
these  apartments  were  well  ventilated  and  the  rooms  large  and  airy, 
this  condition  of  affairs  would  not  be  so  bad.  But  the  rooms  are 
small,  the  halls  are  dark  and  narrow,  and  the  air  shafts  are  either  so 
small  as  to  be  useless  or  are  closed  at  the  top.  On  account  of  their 
proximity  to  the  kitchen,  they  soon  become  receptacles  for  fruit, 
skins,  bones,  etc.,  much  to  the  discomfort  of  the  tenants.  Unless 
the  janitor  is  a  careful  person,  the  very  thing  that  should  be  a  useful 
improvement  becomes  a  menace  to  health. 

However,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  in  many  houses  improve- 
ments exist,  or  have  been  made,  which  the  tenants  do  not  appreciate. 

And  we  would  find  that  when  families  demanded  certain  improve- 
ments, and  when  the  desire  for  better  living  apartments  became  more 
general,  capital,  ever  on  the  lookout  for  a  good  investment,  would 
endeavor  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  people.  But,  of  course,  we 
should  compel  the  old  ^^  mossbacks,"  who  would  never  improve  their 
property  unless  obliged  to  by  law. 

One  would  really  appreciate  a  bath  occasionally,  but  such  a  thing 
is  impossible  in  the  tenement  house  of  to-day.  Our  wives  would  like 
to  have  a  safe  method  of  drying  their  clothes,  instead  of  the  present 
method  which  results  in  so  many  deaths  every  year  caused  by  women 
falling  out  of  windows.  The  fences  separating  the  yards  could  be 
taken  down  and  we  should  have  a  safe  playground  for  the  children  ; 
a  few  trees  would  provide  sufficient  shade.  And  with  the  establish- 
ment of  drying  rooms,  or  other  suitable  method  of  drying  clothes,  the 
necessity  for  the  unsightly  clothes-pole  would  be  at  an  end.  Then  our 
back  yards,  instead  of  being  an  unsightly  blot,  would  become  breathing 
spots  and  pleasant  playgrounds  for  the  children. 
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In  conclusion  let  me  suggest  what  I  think  are  the  legislative  re- 
forms which  are  really  needed  for  the  improvement  of  the  tenements* 

FinL  Every  house  should  have  at  least  two  shower-baths,  one 
for  males,  the  other  for  females.  The  objections  to  the  tub-baths  are 
so  many  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  state  them  here. 

Seeind.  No  apartment  should  be  so  divided  as  to  permit  a  family 
of  more  than  four  to  occupy  less  than  four  rooms. 

Third.  Fire-escapes,  instead  of  running  up  and  down  the  house 
as  they  do  now,  and  making  one*s  chances  depend  upon  his  ability 
to  climb  a  ladder,  should  extend  across  the  front  or  rear  of  the  en- 
tire row  of  houses.  Where  a  house  is  isolated  the  ladder  fire-escapee 
might  be  permitted. 

Fourth,  There  should  be  easy  access  to  the  roof.  In  many  cases 
the  ladder  route  is  the  only  one.  This  is  nearly  as  bad  as  the  cloeed 
air  shafts,  since  it  keeps  people  from  where  they  could  easily  get  a 
little  air. 

Fifth.  Air  shafts  should  be  built  in  every  tenement.  They 
should  be  large  and  open  at  the  top,  and  should  be  cleaned  and 
whitewashed  at  regular  periods. 

Sixth.  The  fences  in  the  yards  and  rear  buildings  should  be  re- 
moved to  furnish  playgrounds  for  the  children  and  a  breathing  spot 
in  the  evening  for  tlioir  fmrents. 

Seventh,  llalls  should  always  be  lighted  and  kept  clean.  Closets, 
cellars,  etc.,  should  be  painted  or  whitewashed  at  stated  periods. 

These  suggestions  come  from  a  tenement  dweller  who  has  spent 
his  life  in  the  tenements  among  tenement  people,  and  who  feels  that 
more  than  anything  else  simple  education  and  a  few  practical  reforms 
by  the  legislature  are  needed  to  solve  the  tenement  house  problem. 


TESTIMONY  OF  A   TENANT 

(TesUmonj  taken  before  the  Teneineni  Iloose  Cominlttioii  at  the  PabUo  Hesriof  held 

on  Nofember  M,  1900.) 

Mrs.  J.  A.  Miller  then  took  the  witness  chair  and  was  interro- 
gated by  the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary.  —  Mrs.  Miller,  do  you  reside  in  a  tenement  house  J 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  I  do. 

The  Secretary.  — And  have  for  how  many  years? 

Mn.  MUler.  —  Twelve  years. 

The  Secretary.  —  So  that  you  feel  that  you  know  about  the  tene- 
ment houses  ? 

Mn.  Miller.  —  I  know  about  a  few  of  them. 

The  Secretary.  —  What  part  of  the  city  did  you  live  in ;  East  or 
West  Side  ? 
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Mr%.  Miller.  —  Most  of  the  time  on  the  West  Side ;  once  on  the 
East  Side. 

The  Seeretary.  —  And  from  your  experience  were  most  of  the 
houses  comfortable? 

Mm.  JUUler.  —  They  were  not.  I  moved  from  one  to  the  other, 
looking  for  more  comfort,  and  was  disappointed  in  all  of  them. 

The  Secretary. — What  is  the  chief  trouble  with  the  tenement 
house  in  your  experience  ? 

Mr$.  hUller.  —  Well,  there  doesn't  seem  to  be  any  "  chief  "  about  it. 
It  seems  to  be  about  all  trouble.  In  the  first  place,  the  way  the  tene- 
ments are  run.     Then  the  air  shaft  is  the  chief  and  greatest  nuisance. 

The  Secretary.  —  What  is  the  trouble  with  the  air  shaft  ? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  It  is  a  place  of  foul  odors  rather  than  air.  For 
light,  you  get  light  on  the  top  floor,  but  no  place  else,  and  the  noises 
—  I  do  not  think  it  has  a  very  good  influence  on  the  people. 

The  Secretary.  —  In  what  way  ? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  Well,  it  is  not  very  nice  to  be  waked  up  in  the 
middle  of  the  night  and  hear  some  one  yell  out,  ^^  Oh,  that  is  down 
on  the  first  floor.  He  has  got  delirium  tremens  again."  Two 
houses  kept  awake  by  that  man  yelling.  Boys  and  girls  hear  it  and 
tease  the  children  about  it  next  day. 

2!^  Secretary.  —  You  think  it  has  a  bad  effect  on  them  ? 

Mr$.  MUler.  —  Yes,  sir ;  decidedly.  People  of  questionable  char- 
acter get  on  the  opposite  floor,  keep  the  windows  open,  and  it  takes 
little  time  for  such  news  to  spread ;  and  boys  and  girls  congregate  on 
the  roof  to  look  down  and  watch  such  things. 

The  Secretary.  — Are  the  rooms  generally  light  in  the  tenements? 

Mr$.  MUler. — If  you  find  a  corner  house  and  get  an  outside 
room  and  pay  92  or  93  more  because  it  is  light,  you  can. 

2!^  Secretary.  —  Generally  would  you  say  most  of  the  bedrooms 
are  light  ? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  No,  only  where  the  corner  houses  are,  or  where 
a  new  tenement  is  built  next  an  old-fashioned  house  and  they  have  a 
side  light  over  the  other  man's  property ;  but  where  they  are  in  rows 
there  are  row  after  row  where  each  house  is  dark,  so  dark  it  is  im- 
possible to  see  except  just  dimly  at  the  noon  hour,  on  the  first  and 
second  floors. 

The  Secretary.  —  How  do  you  manage  to  do  your  work  ? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  Use  gas. 

The  Secretary.  —  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  have  to  light  gas  or 
burn  oil  to  do  your  house-work  ? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  Yes,  sir. 

The  Secretary.  —  Is  that  very  general  in  most  tenements  you  are 
familiar  with  ? 
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Mr$.  MUl4r.  —  Ym,  sir,  all  of  them.  The  kitchen  is  generaUj 
the  worst  room  in  the  house. 

A  Commiiiioner.  —  Is  gas  or  oil  most  generally  used  ? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  Where  the  people  can  possibly  pay  for  gas  they 
use  gas.  That  gets  over  the  trouble  of  lighting  the  fire  and  heating 
their  rooms  with  extra  heat  to  do  cooking  by. 

TKs  Secretary.  —  You  mean  they  use  the  gas  range  too? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  A  stove  ;  they  can*t  afford  the  range. 

The  Secretary.  —  Are  the  public  halls  of  most  of  these  buildings 
light? 

Mr$.  MiUer.  —  Never  but  one  that  I  have  been  in.  They  are  all 
dark. 

The  Secretary.  —  Can  you  see  your  way  clearly  up  stairs  ? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  No ;  it  is  a  sort  of  a  twilight  in  most  of  them. 
Most  of  them  positively  dingy  and  most  of  them  dungeons  where  I 
have  been  looking  for  rooms.  I  never  went  farther  than  the  hall- 
way ;  that  was  enough  for  me. 

1^  Secretary.  —  Are  these  halls  generally  clean  ? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  No  ;  I  cannot  say  they  are. 

17^  Secretary.  —  Do  you  think  the  darkness  has  any  effect  on 
the  cleanliness  of  the  halls  ? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  Yes,  sir  ;  I  think  if  the  tenants  could  see  the  dirt 
they  would  take  a  little  pride  and  pick  a  little  of  it  up. 

Tlie  Secretary.  —  Tall  buildings  have  been  mentioned  this  even* 
ing.  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  about  the  height  of 
buildings  ? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  Yes.  I  think  that  legislation  might  legislate  so 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  any  landlord  to  crowd  so  many 
families  into  such  a  small  space  as  25  by  100  feet.  I  think  twenty 
families  is  too  much  entirely  to  the  house.  With  its  usual  quota  of 
three  to  seven  in  a  family  I  think  it  is  entirely  too  much. 

Hie  Secretary.  —  Why  do  you  think  tliat  is  bad  ? 

Mr$.  Miller. — In  case  of  fire  you  always  have  the  fire-escapes 
inadequate.  Why  7  So  many  families  crowding  on  them.  In  case 
of  disease  there  is  so  much  greater  risk. 

The  Secretary.  —  Do  you  think  the  space  left  for  yards  in  these 
tenements  is  sufficient ;  tlie  10  feet  generally  left  7 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  No,  I  do  not.  I  think  it  could  be  easily  lengthened 
by  5  feet,  making  it  15  feet. 

The  Secretary.  —  Is  it  your  experience  that  sometimes  other  build- 
ings that  are  not  tenement  houses  shut  out  the  light ;  factories  and 
things  of  that  sort  ? 

Mr$.  MilUr.  —  Yea,  sir.  That  is  something  I  would  like  to  see 
done  away  with.     If  a  man  wants  to  erect  a  tenement  house  he  ia 
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compelled  by  law  to  leave  some  yard  space.  Factories,  churches,  and 
public  buildings  can  use  the  whole  quota  of  the  100  feet ;  near  tene- 
ment houses  this  is  frequently  done,  and  dark  as  they  are  it  nmkes 
them  darker. 

The  Seeretary.  —  Then  you  would  require  a  factory  to  leave  10 
feet  as  well  as  the  tenement  if  it  was  in  a  tenement  house  block? 

Mrn.Mller. — Yes,  sir,  just  the  same.  All  property  which  is 
likely  to  become  tenement  house  property  at  any  time,  but  I  think 
any  property  in  the  city  limits  should  be  limited  to  90  feet  of  its 
lot. 

The  Seeretary.  —  How  often  in  your  twelve  years'  experience  have 
you  seen  a  sanitary  inspector  ? 

Mm.  Miller.  —  I  have  never  seen  one,  but  there  was  one  in  the 
house  once  who  came  on  a  complaint  of  the  tenants. 

The  Secretary.  —  Is  it  the  general  practice  of  tenants,  when  there 
is  cause,  to  complain  to  the  Board  of  Health  ? 

Mr9.  Miller.  —  Sometimes  a  man  gets  disgusted  and  does  so,  and 
then  the  landlord  finds  it  out  and  he  is  dispossessed. 

The  Secretary. — You  mean  the  tenant  is  put  out  for  his  com- 
j  plaining  ? 
I        Mn.  Miller.  — Most  decidedly,  if  he  can  be  possibly  found  out. 

The  Seeretary.  —  Is  this  a  general  practice  ? 

Mm.  Miller.  —  I  have  found  it  so.  If  the  tenant  has  had  cause 
to  complain,  they  have  tried  to  conceal  the  fact  to  the  best  of  their 
ability. 

The  Secretary.  —  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  about 
baths? 

Mm.  Miller.  —  I  would  not  like  to  see  any  baths  put  in  houses 
where  other  tenants  had  to  use  them.  If  the  place  can  be  so  arranged 
that  there  will  be  a  private  bath  for  each  family,  all  right. 

The  Secretary.  —  Do  you  think  the  people  would  use  them  ? 

Mm.  Miller.  —  Yes,  if  private,  but  they  will  not  share  them. 

The  Cfhairman.  —  Why  not  ? 

Mm.  Miller.  —  They  object  to  them.  In  the  one  class  of  tene* 
ments  where  they  charge  $18  or  $20  rent,  one  bath  for  three  families, 
generally  one  family  uses  it.  You  will  say  to  people,  "  Why  don't 
you  use  it  ?  "  "  Oh,  they  use  it.  I  don't  know  what  skin  diseases 
they  have  got,  and  I  don't  want  it."  That  as  a  rule  is  the  answer  I 
have  received. 

A  Commiisioner.  —  You  have  lived  in  tenement  houses  where 
there  were  baths  ? 

Mm.  Miller.  —  No.  I  have  a  particular  friend  who  lives  in  a 
house,  and  she  never  uses  it,  but  uses  the  stationary  wash-tubs. 

TJie  Secretary.  —  Does  it  work  well  ? 
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Mn.  MiUer.  —  Very  weU. 

I^  Secretary,  —  Has  it  a  removable  partition  ? 

Mn.  MUUr.  —  No,  this  one  has  not,  but  she  manages  all  right. 
The  landlords  object  to  putting  those  in,  I  believe,  on  account  of  the 
removable  partition  wearing  out  in  from  three  to  five  years,  and  they 
object  to  replacing  them. 

1^  Secretary,  —  Don't  you  think  it  is  because  they  have  to  pay  an 
extra  water  tax  7 

Mr$.  Miller.  — That  might  have  some  weight  too. 

The  Secretary.  —  Are  there  any  objections  connected  with  the 
collection  of  garbage  and  refuse  that  have  been  brought  to  your 
attention  ? 

Mr$,  Miller.  —  Sometimes  there  has  been.  In  case  of  Saturday 
to  Monday,  when  the  weather  is  very  warm,  you  have  to  keep  your 
garbage  upstairs.     There  is  no  place  to  put  it. 

The  Secretary.  —  Isn't  Uiere  a  can  downstairs  ? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  The  janitor  locks  that  up. 

7^  Secretary.  —  Is  that  the  general  practice  ? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  Yes ;  I  have  found  that  so  in  two  places  I  have 
been  in.  I  may  say  three  places,  because  the  janitor  objected  to 
carrying  a  can  full  of  garbage  upstairs. 

2^  Secretary.  —  The  people  have  to  keep  the  garbage  in  their 
rooms  from  Saturday  until  Monday  ? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  Yes,  and  if  by  chance  of  ill-health  they  don't  get  it 
downstairs,  they  keep  it  until  Tuesday. 

The  Secretary. —  Do  they  keep  it  in  their  rooms  ? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  Yes,  or  throw  it  in  the  air  shaft. 

The  Secretary.  — Do  you  think  it  is  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  bad 
air  in  the  air  shaft  ? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  One  of  the  great  reasons  of  it 

The  Secretary.  —  What  would  you  recommend  ? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  I  would  recommend  that  there  should  be  some  place 
built  in  the  areaway,  or  under  the  sidewalk,  or  that  covered  garbage 
cans  should  be  kept  in  the  cellar  where  tenants  could  go  down  and 
leave  their  garbage  until  Monday.  With  proper  disinfectants  I 
think  that  could  be  managed. 

The  Secretary.  —  Are  Uiere  any  other  things  you  desire  to  call  to 
our  attention  7 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  Yes,  sir ;  one  in  particular.  I  notice  saloons  in 
these  tenement  houses,  especially  when  they  are  in  the  middle  of  the 
block  ;  they  do  not  have  any  toilet  inside  of  the  saloon.  They  gener- 
ally go  out  into  the  common  hall,  and  I  do  not  think  it  is  pleasant 
for  the  females  of  any  of  the  families  to  go  in  there  and  meet  inebri- 
ated men  going  to  and  from  the  toilet^  possibly  falling  down  and 
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lying  across  the  stairway.     I  think  a  law  ought  to  be  passed  to  keep 
that  nuisance  out  of  tenement  houses. 

The  Secretary.  —  Would  you  say  there  should  be  no  door  into  the 
hallway  from  the  saloon? 

Mn.  Miller. — There  should  not.  I  do  not  see  why  there 
should  be. 

The  Secretary.  —  Don*t  the  people  complain  frequently  about 
having  saloons  in  the  tenement  houses  anyway? 

Mr:  MUler.  —  Well,  no ;  they  are  pretty  well  tenanted ;  but  if 
you  lived  in  one  that  had  a  saloon  in,  you  would  find  the  tenants  all 
finding  the  same  fault  I  have  explained,  coming  into  the  hallway  and 
meeting  all  sorts  of  inebriated  and  half-inebriated  men. 

The  Secretary.  —  Are  not  the  parents  fearful  of  their  children 
having  saloons  so  handy? 

Mre.  Miller.  —  Yes ;  but  the  rents  are  xnostly  always  cheaper  in 
those  houses,  and  if  it  is  only  50  cents  it  is  quite  an  item. 

The  Secretary.  —  Do  you  think  most  of  the  people  in  the  tene- 
ment houses  would  appreciate  improvements  being  put  in  ?  Some 
people  say  they  would  not. 

Mr:  Miller.  —  My  experience  is  that  they  all  appreciate  them  to 
the  fullest  extent,  and  I  have  seen  people  go  into  ecstasies  of  delight 
when  they  heard  their  landlord  was  going  to  improve  an  old-fash- 
ioned tenement. 

The  Secretary.  —  Then  you  think  the  great  majority  of  the  tene- 
ment house  people  are  alive  to  the  evils  of  the  tenement  houses? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  I  do  think  so. 

The  Secretary.  —  And  that  they  would  like  to  see  them  remedied  ? 

Mn.  Miller.  —  I  do.  If  they  knew  a  way  of  remedying  them, 
I  think  mostly  all  of  them  would  be  willing  to  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  and  help  remedy  them. 

The  Chairman.  —  What  rent  do  you  and  your  friends  pay  on  the 
average? 

Mn.  Miller.  —  I  paid  912  at  one  time  for  three  rooms,  and  then 
I  paid  910  the  last  time  for  three  rooms,  with  no  improvements,  only 
gas.  When  I  asked  if  there  was  improvements  they  said  gas ;  gas 
and  cold  water.  That  was  up  two  flights  of  stairs,  had  a  middle 
kitchen,  and  the  bedroom  was  dim  as  it  is  at  daylight  at  five  o'clock, 
and  we  had  a  closed  air  shaft ;  one  of  these  covered  ones  at  the  top 
with  shutters  on  the  side. 

A  Commietianer.  —  What  has  been  your  experience  with  refer- 
ence to  the  windows  being  kept  closed  or  open,  that  open  into  air 
shafts? 

Mn.  MUler.  —  I  had  to  keep  mine  closed,  and  others  have  had  to 
do  the  same  that  had  any  respect,  or  any  care  for  themselves  and 
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families,  on  account  of  the  odors  and  the  foul  language  and  other 
noises. 

The  CommUiioner.  —  Leaving  out  the  question  of  noise,  do  you 
think  it  is  the  custom  of  tenement  house  dwellers  to  keep  the  win- 
dows opening  into  the  air  sliaft  closed  to  keep  out  odors? 

Mr9.  MUler.  —  Yes,  sir,  I  do,  and  vermin  as  well. 

The  Commi$$ioner.  —  Do  you  think  that  really  the  bedrooms  that 
open  on  air  shafts  get  light  and  ventilation  from  outside? 

Mr$.  MilUr.  —  Thoy  do. 

2^  Chairman.  —  Suppose  you  could  get  the  same  accommodation 
for  99  in  Brooklyn,  or  in  the  Bronx,  that  you  are  getting  here  in 
New  York  for  912,  would  you  go  there? 

Mn.  MilUr.  —  No,  sir. 

The  Chairman.  —  Why  not? 

Mr$.  MUUr,  —  Because  my  husband  works  away  downtown,  and 
I  think  he  hadn't  ought  to  live  more  than  half  an  hour  or  three- 
quarters  at  the  most  from  his  work.  Just  the  same  with  any  work- 
man. Another  thing,  when  you  live  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city  you 
have  to  be  at  your  place  of  business  at  a  given  time.  If  trains  or 
boats  don*t  run  on  time,  you  can*t  give  that  excuse  too  often.  They 
can  get  men  nearer  home  to  work  for  them. 

The  Chairman.  —  There  are  many  parts  of  Brooklyn  that  are  com- 
paratively free  from  this  nuisance  of  the  air  shaft,  and  must  be  as 
near  your  husband's  work  as  an  uptown  flat. 

Mr:  Miller. —  It  is  easy  for  some,  but  before  I  was  married  I 
worked,  and  I  noticed  the  Brooklyn  girls  were  often  late.  The 
trolley  and  bridge  were  often  delayed.  They  were  delayed  by  fogs 
and  ice,  while  the  girls  that  lived  in  New  York  generally  got  there. 

The  Chairman.  —  Is  there  any  other  suggestion  you  have  to  make 
why  a  residence  in  Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  would  not  be  equally 
easy  of  access? 

Mrt.  Miller.  —  I  would  prefer  living  there  if  the  work  was  there. 
I  should  much  prefer  living  in  Brooklyn  to  New  York,  but  when 
there  is  a  question  of  daily  labor  at  stake  I  believe  in  living  at  home, 
and  I  think  there  is  a  great  many  that  think  the  same  way.  While 
I  think  of  it,  talking  about  the  overcrowding  on  the  East  Side,  yet 
the  authorities  are  permitting  the  same  in  our  much- respected  and 
long-honored  ninth  ward;  little  narrow  streets  and  big  six-story 
and  eight-story  tenement  houses  going  up.  Some  of  these  lots  are 
not  even  26  by  100 ;  some  only  25  by  60,  and  they  put  up  the  tene- 
ments. Cannot  the  law  prevent  that?  Just  the  same  thing;  little 
coop-holes  of  rooms  measuring  6  by  9. 

A  Oommiiiioner.  —  Have  the  buildings  that  you  have  lived  in 
been  occupied  principally  by  Americans  or  foreigners? 
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Mr9.  Miller.  —  I  mostly  tried  to  get  among  Americans  if  I  could. 
If  I  could  not,  I  preferred  Germans.  About  others  I  don't  know 
anything,  only  what  they  appeared  to  be  from  the  outside. 

The  Commieiioner.  —  You  never  lived  in  a  tenement  house  local- 
ity distinctly  Italian? 

Mn.  Miller.  —  Yes,  I  did ;  46th  Street  has  plenty  of  them  in  it. 

The  Commisiioner.  —  Taking  the  tenement  population  on  the 
average,  in  one  of  these  districts,  would  the  people  prefer  to  live  in 
the  suburbs,  other  things  being  equal,  or  prefer  to  keep  up  their  tene- 
ment house  life  ? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  Do  you  mean  the  Italians? 

The  Commiinoner.  —  Yes  ;  take  Italians  for  illustration. 

Mre.  Miller.  —  I  do  not  know.  They  seem  to  live  more  on  the 
sidewalk  than  in  the  house. 

The  Commiesianer.  —  Take  the  Polish  Hebrews  ? 

Mrs.  Miller.  —  I  do  not  really  know  what  you  would  do  with 
them.  They  have  peculiar  ideas.  I  had  a  relative  that  owned  a 
little  old-fashioned  house  down  there,  and  next  door  they  put  up  one 
of  these  enormous  tenements,  and  I  believe  the  Jewish  people  don't 
believe  in  taking  life,  so  to  all  sorts  of  vermin  they  use  a  whisk 
broom  and  out  it  goes  out  of  the  window.  I  don't  know  how  they 
feel  about  their  own  lives,  so  they  crowd  in  the  tenements.  I  don't 
know  what  would  suit  them,  but  I  think  I  know  what  would  suit 
the  American  people,  and  I  am  sure  they  are  tired  of  these  tene- 
ments being  built  up,  and  are  looking  for  a  place  to  live  but  can't 
find  it. 

The  Commiseioner.  —  If  you  could  get  to  a  place  in  Brooklyn  where 
you  could  get  a  comfortable  house  and  accommodations  where  you 
could  get  in  half  or  three-quarters  of  an  hour  with  certainty,  as  cer- 
tain as  you  can  be  certain  of  getting  down  Third  or  Fourth  Avenues 
to  business,  wouldn't  you  prefer  to  live  there  ? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  Certainly. 

The  Commiisioner.  —  And  all  people  that  you  know  that  have 
lived  in  tenement  houses  would  prefer  it  ? 

Mn.  Miller.  —  Yes. 

The  Commiisioner.' —  So  that  it  is  a  question  of  transportation  ? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  Yes,  but  of  course  not  over  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  It  is  not  everything  if  a  man  has  to  go  to  work  at  7  o'clock 
in  the  morning  and  work  until  6,  to  come  home  after  7  and  dine 
about  8  and  ready  to  go  to  bed.  I  don't  think  that  is  any  home  life 
for  a  man. 

The  Commiieioner.  —  But  with  the  maximum  of  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  they  could  endure  it  ? 

Mn.  Miller.  —  I  should  think  so. 
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The  Conimi$$ioner,  —  And  if  tho  trannporlatioii  wero  certain  and 
effective,  they  would  prefer  to  live  in  thoee  localities? 

Mrs.  Miller.  —  I  am  sure  so,  becauee  it  is  not  pleasant  living  in 
these  tenements,  and  then  when  I  speak  of  910  and  912  rents,  those 
are  the  cheapest  that  can  be  found  that  are  habitable  at  all,  and  that 
910  flat  was  at  the  top  of  a  house,  four  flights  of  stairs. 

The  CommiiMtaner,  —  So  that  in  your  opinion  the  thing  that  com- 
pels  people  to  dwell  in  these  tenements  on  the  island  is  the  lack  of 
transportation  largely? 

Mr$,  Miller,  —  That  is  it. 

The  Commiseioner.  —  In  what  part  of  the  city  do  you  live  ? 

Mn.  Miller.  —  47th  Street. 

The  Commieeioner.  —  Is  that  in  a  tenement  house? 

Mrs.  Miller.  —  No ;  I  moved  out  of  the  tenement  house.  I  live  in 
a  so-called  private  house  now  and  rent  out  a  room.  In  that  way  that 
reduces  it  so  that  I  can  afford  to  pay  the  rent ;  and  a  great  many 
people  prefer  to  do  it.  A  man  said  to  me,  ^  You  might  as  well  take 
that  flat  and  rent  tliat  room,  for  you  have  either  to  do  that  or  live  in 
a  hovel,**  and  that  seems  to  be  the  feeling.  There  is  a  row  of  these 
model  houses  going  up  on  42d  Street  and  Tenth  Avenue.  They 
only  want  921  for  four  rooms. 

The  Cammisiioner.  —  What  class  of  people  rent  those  apart- 
ments? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  I  have  never  been  able  to  go  down  there  to  see. 

Tf^e  Camtniisioner.  —  So  far  as  your  observation  goes,  do  persons 
seeking  tenement  houses  have  difiiculty  in  finding  them  free  of  people 
of  loose  character  ? 

Mre.  Miller.  —  Such  people  get  in  any  place.  They  have  got 
in  houses  I  have  been  in.  Complain  to  the  landlord  and  he  says, 
••  She  pays  her  rent ;  can't  put  her  out ;  got  no  proof."  If  you  don't 
want  to  go  to  court  and  swear  so  and  so,  there  she  stays. 

Hu  Cotnmiesioner.  —  Is  it  the  rule  or  exception  that  in  tenement 
house  districts  there  are  people  of  loose  character  ? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  In  most  places  I  have  been  in,  where  persons  of 
that  character  have  got  in,  they  have  stayed  there  until  they  got 
tired  of  the  place. 

The  CommiBsioner.  —  There  have  been  several  instances  ? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  There  has  been  more  than  three. 

The  Commiisioner.  —  More  than  three  out  of  twelve  buildings 
you  have  lived  in  ? 

Mr$.  MiUer.  —  I  have  not  lived  in  twelve  buildings.  I  have  only 
lived  in  tenement  houses  twelve  years.  Prior  to  that  time  my  father 
was  alive  and  would  not  live  in  one  of  the  places. 

The  Commiiiumer.  —  Have  you  had  oocasion  to  observe  whether 
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the  existence  of  people  of  loose  character  in  tenement  houses  has 
increased  in  the  last  two  years? 

Mr9.  Miller.  —  No,  I  do  not  know  that ;  I  could  not  say. 

The  CommxMsioner.  — ^^Have  you  been  particularly  impressed  with 
the  steepness  of  stairs  in  tenement  houses  ? 

Mn.  MiUer.  —  Yes,  sir  ;  some  of  them  are  very  bad,  particularly 
those  with  a  turn.  There  is  a  continuous  flight  of  stairs,  a  turn  here 
and  go  straight  and  turn  again.  Those  are  particularly  bad  for  chil- 
dren, and  elderly  people  going  upstairs  with  children.  I  think  those 
with  the  turns  should  be  prohibited  entirely. 

The  Comfni99ioner.  —  Have  you  known  of  any  serious  accidents 
happening  from  falls  ? 

Mn.  Miller.  —  Nothing  any  more  than  sprained  ankles  and  wrists. 
I  have  never  heard  of  anybody  breaking  their  neck,  but  very  near  it 
from  all  accounts. 

The  Commiiiianer.  —  Are  petty  accidents  frequent  ? 

Mre.  Miller.  —  Quite  frequent  in  these  houses.  Hear  a  noise 
on  the  stairs  and  find  it  is  a  child  or  some  person  tumbling  down. 

Hie  Oommi$$ianer.  —  You  think  if  the  stairways  were  less  Mgh^ 
the  risers  less  high,  it  would  be  much  easier  for  women  to  reach  the 
upper  stories  ? 

Mr$.  Miller.  —  I  think  that  four  flights  of  stairs  is  quite  an  under- 
taking for  anybody,  and  because  they  are  building  ceilings  quite 
high,  and  some  of  the  flights  of  stairs  measure  18  and  20  steps  to 
the  flight. 

TESTIMONY  OF  A  TENANT 

(Testimony  gi?en  at  a  hearing  of  the  Tenement  House  Commission  held  on  November 

26,  1900.) 

Mr.  Hbnby  Mosgowitz  then  took  the  witness  chair  and  was 
interrogated  by  the  secretary. 

The  Secretary.  —  Where  do  you  reside  ? 

Mr.  MoicotPitz.  —  95  Forsyth  Street. 

The  Secretary.  —  Is  that  a  tenement  house  ? 

Mr.  Moecomtz.  —  Yes,  sir. 

The  Secretary.  —  How  long  have  you  lived  in  tenement  houses  ? 

Mr.  Moicotpitz.  —  Seventeen  years. 

Tfu  Secretary.  —  Practically  most  of  your  life  ? 

Mr.  MoBcawitz.  —  Yes,  sir. 

The  Secretary.  —  In  that  time  do  you  remember  about  how  many 
tenement  houses  you  have  lived  in? 

Mr.  Moicovntz.  —  Fourteen. 

The  Secretary.  — Fourteen  different  buildings? 
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Mr.  MoicmtiU.  —  Yes,  air. 

The  Seeretary.  —  So  that  you  feel  you  are  competent  to  speak  on 
the  condition  of  tenement  houses  from  your  own  experience  ? 

Mr.  MoieawitM,  —  Tes,  sir. 

The  Secretary.  —  Have  you  resided  generally  in  one  part  of  the 
city? 

Mr.  MoeanritM.  —  Yes ;  in  the  lower  East  Side. 

The  Seeretary.  —  What  have  you  got  to  say  about  the  air  shaft ; 
do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  ? 

Mr.  MoeeawitM.  —  I  think  it  is  decidedly  a  bad  thing.  I  must 
confirm  the  statements  made  by  other  witnesses  that  the  air  shaft  is 
a  breeder  of  disease,  and  especially  that  there  can  be  no  fresh  air  in 
any  building  with  an  air  shaft,  from  my  experience,  because  of  the 
refuse  thrown  down  in  the  air  shaft,  the  stench  is  so  vile  and  the  air 
is  so  foul  that  the  occupants  do  not  employ  the  windows  as  a  means 
of  getting  air. 

The  Seeretary.  —  Do  tliese  shafts  furnish  light  to  the  rooms,  in 
your  experience  ? 

Mr.  MoecowiU. — They  do  not  They  do  not  furnish  light  because 
the  windows  are  very  often  dirty.  That  is  one  thing ;  they  are  not 
cleaned  by  the  tenants  very  often  and  I  will  explain  it  that  it  is  a 
hopeless  task ;  tlie  windows  cannot  be  made  clean  during  the  day. 

The  Secretary.  —  Why  is  that  ? 

Mr.  MoectnnU.  —  Well,  there  is  dirt  and  dust  comes  down  the 
walls  and  strikes  the  windows. 

The  Seeretary.  —  Do  you  mean  from  the  apartments  above  ? 

Mr.  MoicowitM.  —  Apartments  above. 

The  Seeretary.  —  People  shake  things  out  of  the  windows? 

Mr.  MoecowitM.  —  Yes,  and  throw  things. 

The  Seeretary.  —  That  is  not  the  fault  of  the  air  shaft,  but  of  the 
tenants  ? 

Mr.  MoeeowitM.  —  Yes,  sir. 

The  Secretary.  —  Are  there  any  other  objections  to  the  air  shaft? 

Mr.  MoicowitM.  —  It  destroys  privacy. 

The  Seeretary.  —  How  does  it  do  that  ? 

Mr,  MoeeowitM.  —  I  know  where  I  lived  in  a  house  where  there  was 
a  family  opposite,  the  windows  which  are  usually  diagonal,  I  heard 
everything,  especially  loud  noises,  and  when  the  windows  are  not 
covered  one  sees  into  the  house. 

The  Secretary.  —  You  have  observed  that  in  numbers  of  oases? 

Mr.  MoicowitM.  —  I  have  observed  that  in  every  case. 

The  Seeretary.  —  Do  you  think  that  the  tenement  houses  should 
be  restricted  in  height  ? 

Mr.  MoicowitM.  —  Deddedly.     I  think  that  no  tenement  house 
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ought  to  be  built  over  five  stories  high.  It  is  injurious  to  the  health 
of  the  women. 

The  Seoretary,  — In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Mo9eowit9.  — The  women  complain,  and  I  know  this  to  be  a 
fact,  there  is  a  Jewish  word  ^^Stiegen,**  Uie  stairs.  Families  who 
live  on  the  third  floor  complain  that  they  have  to  go  up  and  down, 
and  I  know  that  many  a  woman  has  complained  of  the  side  ache  to 
me  because  of  the  ^^stiegen.** 

Tlu  Secretary.  —  Is  it  true  that  because  of  the  stairs  many  of  the 
women  in  the  tenement  houses  seldom  go  down  into  the  street  and 
outdoors  ? 

Mr.  MoecowiU.  —  Decidedly  true.  I  know  this  for  a  fact;  that 
they  do  not  visit  their  neighbors  often.  Complaints,  serious  com- 
plaints are  made,  ^  Why  don*t  you  come  to  visit  me  ?  '*  and  they  say 
**  We  live  so  high  up  we  seldom  come.** 

Tlie  Secretary. — Do  you  know  of  many  families  where  the 
mother  does  not  go  out  oftener  than  twice  a  week  ? 

Mr.  Moioowitz.  —  I  do. 

The  Secretary.  —  Would  you  say  that  was  a  very  general  prac- 
tice? 

Mr.  Mo$oomt3.  —  Very  general,  yes. 

The  Secretary.  —  You  think  that  has  a  bad  effect  on  the  health  of 
the  people  7 

ifr.  Moeccwitx.  —  Very  bad  effect. 

The  Secretary.  —  Are  there  any  other  reasons  why  you  object  to 
tall  buildings? 

Mr,  Moecowit*.  —  I  think  the  children  are  kept  in  the  street  a 
Ifooil  (Itml ;  the  parents,  especially  the  mother,  very  often  loses 
Niglit  of  the  ohildren,  and  she  has  to  open  the  windows  and  shout 
tiowii  fiir  the  little  one  at  play  when  she  wants  it  in  the  room,  and 
thtt  imritiilN  cannot  trace  the  ohildren ;  cannot  keep  track  of  them. 

The  Secretary.  —  Are  the  hallways  in  most  tenement  houses  you 
havtt  obMttrvod  light  or  dark? 

Mr,  Mo§oomt».  —  Dark. 

The  Secretary,  —  How  dark  ? 

Mr.  MoioowitM.  —  Well,  they  are  dark  in  most  houses  that  I  have 
lived  ill.  One  tumbles  over  human  obstacles  and  other  obstacles, 
eN[Mioially  little  children. 

The  Secretary.  —  Are  the  rooms  dark  or  light  in  most  of  the 
tenement  houses  you  have  lived  in? 

Mr.  MoeoowitM.  —  The  bedrooms  are  dark.  The  kitchen  and  the 
front  room  called  the  parlor  is  light. 

7^e  Secretary.  —  Have  you  any  recommendation  to  make  with 
reference  to  baths  on  the  East  Side  in  tenement  houses  ? 
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Mr.  MoieotciiM,  —  Yos,  sir  ;  I  think  that  bailis  aro  very  csMntial. 
Because  there  are  no  batlis  in  the  tenement  houses  many  of  the  ten- 
ants do  not  bathe  as  often  as  they  otherwise  would.  I  can  say  from 
experience  that  many  tenants  do  not  bathe  more  than  six  times  a 
year,  and  often  less,  and  not  because  they  would  not  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity,  but  there  are  no  opportunities. 

The  Secretary,  —  Cannot  tliey  take  a  bath  in  the  rooms  ? 

Mr.  MoieowitM.  —  No,  they  cannot.     There  are  no  baths  there. 

The  Secretary.  — Cannot  they  take  a  tub  and  bathe  in  that  way  ? 

Mr.  MoieowitM.  —  Well,  they  may  take  a  tub,  but  they  do  not  do 
that  very  often. 

The  Secretary.  —  Why,  is  it  difficult  ? 

Mr.  Moicowiti.  —  I  believe  it  is  difficult.  The  tubs  are  narrow 
in  the  tenements. 

The  Secretary.  —  You  mean  the  wash-tubs  ? 

Mr.  MoiantntM.  —  The  wash-tubs,  yes. 

The  Secretary.  —  Have  you  ever  seen  a  bath-tub  in  a  tenement 
house? 

Mr.  MotcawitM.  —  Never. 

The  Secretary.  —  Never  in  seventeen  years  ? 

Mr.  MoecowitM.  —  Never  in  seventeen  years. 

The  Secretary.  —  It  has  been  stated  that  bath-tubs,  when  put  in 
tenement  houses,  have  been  used  for  tlie  storage  of  coal.  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  7 

Mr.  MoicottiiM.  —  It  is  the  same  story  I  have  heard  time  and  time 
again. 

TTie  Secretary.  —  From  your  knowledge  of  the  people  do  you 
think  it  is  true? 

Mr.  Mo$countM,  —  It  is  decidedly  not  true. 

The  Secretary.  —  Is  it  not  the  fact  that  the  people  buy  their  coal 
mostly  by  the  pail,  so  that  they  could  not  store  it  in  bath-tubs  7 

Mr.  Moecowits.  —  That  is  true. 

The  Secretary.  —  Have  you  known  of  cases  where  the  water  sup- 
ply in  tenements  has  been  deficient  7 

Mr.  Moecotcitg.  —  Yes,  sir ;  in  the  summer-time  very  often  the 
water  supply  is  deficient,  and  people  are  deprived  of  water  for  half 
a  day.  I  have  known  that  to  be  the  case  in  two  instances  of  my  own 
knowledge,  and  the  particular  water  supply  is  deficient  in  tenements 
which  have  closets  in  the  hallways.  This  is  a  fact  which  is  general. 
From  my  own  observations  in  the  tenements  where  the  closets  are 
situated  in  the  hall,  the  stench  is  very  noticeable,  and  the  reason,  I 
believe,  is  because  there  is  not  a  sufficient  flush  in  the  closet.  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  is  compulsory  for  the  landlord  to  supply  a  cer- 
tain thickness  of  pipe,  but  I  surely  think  it  ought  to  be  because  I 
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have  noticed  that  the  water  supply  is  not  sufficient  in  the  closets 
situated  in  the  hallways. 

The  Secretary.  —  Have  you  noticed  the  practice  of  people  sleeping 
on  the  roofs  and  in  the  street  in  the  summer-time  ? 

Mr.  MoseowiU.  —  Yes,  sir,  I  have,  because  I  myself  have  done  so. 

The  Secretary.  —  Why  ? 

Mr.  Moecomtz.  —  Because  it  was  too  hot  to  sleep  in  the  room  in 
the  summer-time. 

ITie  Secretary.  —  Is  this  practice  general  ? 

Mr.  Moscountz.  — It  is  general. 

2%^  Secretary. — What  proportion  would  you  say  of  the  people 
in  the  summer-time  sleep  on  the  roofs  and  in  the  street  ? 

Mr.  Moicowitz.  —  I  think  about  one-third  of  the  people  sleep  on 
the  roofs  in  my  observation. 

The  Secretary.  — And  you  attribute  that  entirely  to  the  heat  of 
the  rooms  ? 

Mr.  Moecawitz.  —  Decidedly  so,  and  to  the  air  in  the  summer- 
time, 
^x      The  Secretary.  —  How  often  in  seventeen  years  have  you  seen  a 
sanitary  inspector  ? 

Mr.  Moeeamtz. — Never. 

The  Secretary.  —  How  often  have  you  seen  a  light  burning  in  a 
dark  hallway  in  the  daytime  ? 

Mr.  Motcawitz.  —  I  have  a  dim  recollection  of  having  seen  one 
about  twelve  years  ago  in  a  tenement  on  Essex  Street. 

The  Secretary.  —  Do  you  think  the  tenement  house  system  is  a 
good  thing  for  the  community  ? 

Mr.  MoBcowitz.  —  A  very  bad  thing  for  the  community. 

The  Secretary.  —  Why  ? 

Mr.  Moicoivitz.  —  Because,  first,  it  destroys  the  privacy  of  the 
home.  Then  I  believe  the  most  serious  thing  is  that  it  disintegrates 
the  home. 

Hie  Secretary.  —  In  what  way  ? 

Mr.  Moecountz.  — The  home  is  very  unattractive  for  the  children 
and  they  are  glad  to  get  out  to  meet  their  friends.  They  want  to 
supply  a  social  need,  and  they  go  out  and  meet  other  friends  and  the 
home  has  no  tie  upon  them.  The  father  —  there  is  not  the  author- 
ity of  the  parent  that  existed  in  the  old  country,  and  I  believe 
because  the  child  is  not  at  home  as  often  as  he  should  be.  The  tene- 
ment house  is  a  decidedly  disintegrating  influence  in  the  family,  and 
that  is  seen  especially  on  the  East  Side  to-day. 

The  Secretary.  —  I  have  always  understood  that  among  the  Jew- 
ish people  the  patriarchal  form  of  government  was  very  strong  and 
the  authority  of  the  father  very  strong  ? 
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Mr.  MoseawiiM.  —  Yes* 

3%#  Secretary.  —  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  this  is  being  weakened 
by  the  tenement  hooses  7 

Mr.  MoscowitM.  —  The  tenement  house  is  not  the  only  thing,  but 
a  very  strong  influence.  I  belieye  the  entire  economic  conditions  in 
this  country  are  another  influence,  and  I  will  state  decidedly  that  I 
think  the  tenement  house  life  is  a  strong  influence  in  that  direction. 

The  Secretary.  —  Would  you  haye  us  infer  from  your  statement 
that  the  young  men  and  young  women  have  to  meet  each  other  on 
the  street  because  the  home  is  unattractive  7 

Mr.  MoecawitM.  —  Well,  they  meet  each  other  on  the  streets,  and 
in  dub-rooms,  and  in  settlements,  but  yery  few  I  think  meet  each 
other  there.  In  dancing  academies,  in  social  clubs,  in  balls  and 
receptions. 

The  Secretary.  —  And  you  think  this  is  a  bad  thing  7 

Mr.  MoeecwitM.  —  Decidedly  a  bad  thing,  because  of  another 
point,  the  tenement  house  life  destroys  a  certain  delicacy  of  feeling, 
which  is  noticeable  in  one  brought  up  in  a  good  home.  That  is  a 
decided  characteristic  of  the  young  men  and  women  living  in  the 
tenement  houses,  that  they  are  too  socially  dependent. 
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I  WORKED  for  the  Tenement  House  Commiflsion  from  about  the 
middle  of  July  till  November  1, 1900,  as  follows  :  Inspecting  back  to 
back  rear  tenements ;  inspecting  existing  tenements  in  each  borough ; 
inspecting  fire-escapes  in  Brooklyn  ;  inspecting  a  list  of  sixty-four 
houses  declared  to  be  the  worst  in  the  city  in  1894  by  the  Board  of 
Health. 

During  three  and  a  half  months,  while  I  visited  every  borough 
except  the  Bronx,  I  did  not  fail  in  any  instance  to  gain  admission  to 
any  bouse  or  place  where  1  wished  to  enter,  nor  to  secure  any  rea- 
sonable information.  In  general,  people  did  not  know  what  the 
Tenement  House  Commission  was ;  but  they  knew  that  a  visit  to 
their  cellars,  water-closets,  roofs,  and  rooms  was  a  relief  from 
their  masters,  —  the  housekeeper  and  the  ^  agent,**  —  and  won  their 
interest,  sympathy,  and  cooperation  (if  the  housekeeper  was  not  in 
sight).  The  attitude  of  owners,  agents,  and  some  housekeepers  is 
—  in  some  instances  —  artfully,  almost  mockingly,  servile,  just  as  if 
they  took  for  granted  that  there  was  something  unreal  about  inspect- 
ing a  house.  In  some  cases  after  the  inspection,  a  member  of  the 
family  would  be  sent  after  me  to  say  that  ^  the  boss  **  had  sent  for 
me  to  come  to  his  rooms,  or  sometimes  1  was  very  urgently  invited 
to  come  into  the  saloon  to  drink  or  to  smoke ;  one  agent  stood  in 
front  of  me  talking,  with  the  bills  hanging  out  of  his  vest  pocket,  and 
one  frightened  man  led  me  into  a  rear  dark  passage  and  offered  to 
give  me  a  tip,  to  keep  him  out  of  trouble.  1  did  not  make  any 
attempt  to  draw  out  any  one,  so  that  the  foregoing  examples  may  be 
rcgnrdod  as  indicating  the  free  habit  of  lessees  and  property  holders.- 

During  three  and  a  half  months  of  inspection  in  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn,  Long  Island  City,  Williamsburg,  Oreenpoint,  and  Rich* 
mond,  I  never  met  a  single  representative  of  the  Board  of  Health. 
I  never  found  a  place,  where  such  an  official  was  known  to  have 
been  around  recently,  excepting  yesterday,  when,  to  my  surprise*  I 
found  that  such  an  officer  had  been  visiting  a  tenement  house  in 
East  5th  Street  once  every  week  for  the  past  three  weeks,  and  that 
the  last  time  he  said  he  would  be  around  again  in  a  few  days. 

4m 
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Neither  are  the  people  aware  of  a  periodical  visitation.  Take, 
for  instance,  in  Manhattan,  the  large  variation  of  the  length  of  time 
since  the  cellars  were  whitewashed.  This  is  the  best  instance  to 
show  that  there  is  no  systematic  and  periodical  visitation.  On  the 
other  hand,  tenants  in  Manhattan  have  said  that  the  Board  of  Health 
officer  never  goes  down  into  the  cellar.  In  South  Brooklyn  a  tenant 
stated  that  in  seven  years,  during  five  of  which  she  was  housekeeper, 
no  inspector  had  examined  the  place ;  but  that  a  policeman  came 
once  a  year  to  ask  how  many  people  and  children  were  in  the  house. 
I  suspect  that  the  tenement  house  census  is  but  a  housekeepers' 
census,  and  housekeepers  will,  in  the  main,  not  divulge  facts  to 
show  overcrowding.  In  South  Brooklyn,  a  housekeeper  who  had 
lived  two  years  in  the  house  had  not  seen  a  Board  of  Health 
officer  during  that  time.  At  another  of  these  houses  the  inspector 
and  the  owner  had  visited  some  extremely  bad  closets  with  the 
result  that  the  owner  had  a  little  lime  thrown  upon  the  foul  mass. 
In  Clifton,  Staten  Island,  out  in  the  suburbs,  the  officer  visited  a 
privy  and  exempted  it  from  cleaning,  because  it  was  not  filled  up 
high  enough.  It  sent  its  foul  gases  into  the  surrounding  yard.  la 
Williamsburg  the  owner  and  his  son  stated  that  a  Board  of  Health 
officer  had  never  been  in  their  house ;  that  two  notices,  to  have  the 
foul  water  drained  from  the  gutter  in  front  of  the  house,  brought  no 
reply  and  no  relief.  An  old  gentleman  and  owner  of  property  on 
Ghrystie  Street,  who  keeps  his  house  in  very  good  order,  was  very 
glad  to  see  me,  and  said  that  the  ^* Board  of  Health"  was  ^no 
good " ;  that  a  notice  to  inspect  a  very  bad  neighboring  closet  was 
ignored.  The  closet  I  saw  to  be  extremely  foul,  wet,  and  externally 
polluted  and  overused.  One  Hebrew  on  the  East  Side,  thinking 
probably  that  I  was  a  B.oard  of  Health  inspector,  and  come  to  see  if 
previous  instructions  were  carried  out,  brought  me  an  old  letter,  and 
pretended  that  he  did  not  understand  what  it  meant. 

Although  people  know  nothing  of  a  regular  periodical  inspection, 
yet  it  is  their  impression  that  when  any  official  or  supposed  official 
looks  at  the  premises,  there  has  been  a  ^^  complaint "  made  by  one  of 
the  tenants ;  for  usually  the  housekeeper  or  some  one  else  asks  who 
has  made  the  complaint. 

In  Stapleton,  Staten  Island,  a  man  intimated  that  he  could  not 
get  a  bad  room  fixed  unless  he  would  tip  the  Board  of  Health 
official. 

Complaints  are  universal.  Nearly  all  tenement  house  residents 
have  a  complaint  of  some  kind. 

Though  strong  and  unusually  healthy,  I  was  several  times  sick- 
ened by  the  constant  effort  against  resistant  effects  of  filthy  streets, 
stifling  air,  and  foul  gases,  during  the  summer  months. 
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BACK  TO  BACK  TENEMENTS  IN  MANHATTAN 

These  houflea  stand  back  to  back,  or  the  rear  house  abuts  on  the 
side  of  another  house.  The  space  left  between  the  rear  walls  of 
abutting  houses  varies  from  nothing  to  40  inches,  or,  at  a  few  houses, 
more.  When  a  rear  house  is  surrounded  on  three  sides  by  walls  it 
is  hopeless,  unless  the  whole  apartment  is  converted  into  one  room, 
which  even  does  not  afford  cross  ventilation.  As  it  is,  almost  all  of 
these  houses  are  very  short,  being  two  rooms  deep,  allowing  two 
rooms  to  an  apartment.  In  some  houses,  where  practicable,  these 
bedrooms  have  windows  at  the  sides.  In  some,  where  it  would  be 
practicable,  walls  have  not  been  opened.  In  the  majority  of  rear 
houses  these  bedrooms  vary  from  pitch-black  to  somewhat  dark, 
with  little  or  no  ventilation. 

Although  this  rear  space  is  so  narrow,  yet  there  are  the  same 
number  of  windows  to  it  as  if  these  opened  to  free  space.  The 
result  is  that  people  will  throw  anything  out  of  the  windows ;  rub- 
bish, dirt,  garbage,  contents  of  the  chamber-pot,  etc.  It  is  the 
favorite  resort  for  cats,  both  dead  and  alive.  There  is  no  place  that 
affords  more  occasion  for  neighborhood  friction,  because  neighbor* 
hoods  of  different  ranks  of  cleanliness  and  different  nationalities- 
come  into  contact  in  a  very  tight  place.  One  street  is  clean  and 
has  American  tenanU.  The  landlord  furnishes  a  well-equipped  rear 
house,  and  has  every  window  covered  on  the  outside  by  wire  netting. 
Another  street  b  occupied  by  the  latest  arrival  from  Sicily  or  Riga, 
and  tho  houses  are  dilapidated.  The  people  pour  the  things  named 
above  into  this  rear  space ;  there  are  no  wire  nettings.  The  result 
is  great  friction,  quarrels,  and  notice  to  the  Board  of  Health,  which 
ignores  the  summons.  Such  a  place  in  kind  is  on  Chrystie  Street, 
where  dirt  is  dripping  from  those  rear  walls  and  adheres  to  the  walls. 
This  is  the  general  character  of  such  rear  walls. 

The  worst  thing  about  this  condition  is  that  in  all  cases  it  is 
difficult  to  clean  this  space,  and  in  some  impossible,  because  too 
narrow  or  closed  in  on  the  ends  by  walls. 

Besides  this  condition  of  uncleanliness  and  the  dark,  unventilated 
rear  rooms,  there  is  also  the  dark,  damp,  stifling  condition  of  the 
lowest  apartments  of  rear  houses  when  the  distance  from  the  front 
house  is  20  feet  or  less.  Those  first-story  apartments  are  usually 
tenanted  by  aged  people  or  such  as  have  little  or  no  earning  power. 
They  are  in  such  contrast  with  the  upper  apartments  that  for  the 
benefit  of  these,  in  addition  to  unfitness,  they  ought  not  to  be 
occupied. 

Wherever  the  rear  house  is  open  back  and  front,  I  think  it  is  bet- 
ter than  a  long,  deep  front  house,  with  four  families  on  each  floor. 
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EXISTING  TENEMENTS 

Houses  are  sometimes  removed  and  the  lot  is  left  unocoapied  for 
a  while  without  being  fenced  in.  For  example,  one  on  Hamiltoa 
Street  or  one  on  West  Broadway,  tenants  of  the  houses  surrounding 
it  will  cast  down  their  rubbish  and  kitchen  refuse  from  their  win- 
dows. The  neighbors  are  said  to  come  **  down  the  street "  and  de- 
posit their  rubbish  on  such  a  lot.  Such  refuse-filled  lots  are  in 
Manhattan,  Brooklyn,  and  Richmond,  and  houses  around  such  a  lot 
are  at  the  mercy  of  hordes  of  boys  that  gather  here,  build  fires,  and 
throw  stones  in  every  direction.  Every  window  is  in  danger  of  beings 
broken.  In  such  cases  the  poor  woman  that  occupies  the  basement, 
as  at  Hamilton  Street,  suffers  most,  because  she  can  least  induce  her 
landlord  to  replace  the  windows.  All  such  yards  ought  to  be 
enclosed. 

Mention  might  also  be  made  of  the  conditions  existing  where  there 
is  a  row  of  alternating  old  and  new  houses.  The  new  houses  are 
usually  ^Mouble-deckers,"  three  stories  higher  than  the  old,  and  usu- 
ally the  old  houses  are  occupied  by  Americans  or  foreigners  of  long 
residence,  while  the  new  houses  are  filled  with  the  raw,  filthy  elements 
of  latest  arrival,  who  throw  their  refuse  out  of  the  windows  upon  the 
roofs  and  into  the  yards  and  on  the  porches  of  the  lower  houses. 

GENERAL  DILAPIDATION 

It  was  my  impression  that  the  Borough  of  Manhattan  was  above 
any  other  in  having  less  dilapidation,  but  my  last  round  of  investi- 
gation has  convinced  me  that  there  is  little  difference  in  degree, 
though  as  to  number  there  may  be  more  on  the  east  side  of  the  East 
River  than  on  the  west  side.  No.  —  Cherry  Street,  and  No.  — 
East  5th  Street,  No.  —  Washington  Street,  and  No.  —  Greenwich 
Street,  and  others  of  the  same  condition,  defy  all  competition.  The 
most  dilapidated  house  found  anywhere  stands  in  Long  Island  City  ; 
it  is  a  rear  house,  and  I  think  on  7th  Street  or  Avenue.  Then  fol- 
low a  few  houses  on  Tillary  Street,  Brooklyn,  and  a  house  in  Staple- 
ton,  S.I.,  and  two  on  Hannah  Street,  Tompkinsville,  S.I. 

ROOFS 

There  is  lack  of  uniformity  as  to  the  existence,  size,  or  kind  of 
skylight  or  ventilator.  It  seems  to  me,  by  a  statute  common  to  all, 
there  should  be  skylights  everywhere,  and  more  uniform  in  the  ser- 
vice of  light  and  air. 

Old  scaffolding  is  allowed  to  remain  in  menacing  positions  and  as 
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obstructions  after  decaying.  The  inspections  show  much  dirt  and 
trash  abandoned  on  old  roofs. 

One  very  objectionable  nuisance  is  the  use  of  roofs  instead  of 
water-closets  by  children  and  also  by  adults.  This  is  especially  char- 
acteristic of  the  ^  EUwt  Side.'*  This  condition  and  practice  exist  be- 
cause the  instinct  of  cleanliness  is  not  strong  enough  to  overcome  the 
fatigue  of  climbing  the  stairs  from  the  yard  or  cellar.  For  instance, 
the  people  on  the  top  floor  of  No.  —  Monroe  Street  have  to  climb 
five  flights  of  stairs  from  the  closet  to  their  apartment.  The  location 
of  closets  ought  to  be  regulated  according  to  the  perpendicular  dis- 
tance from  the  apartments. 

Some  housekeepers,  to  prevent  this  nuisance,  have  locked  the  roof 
doors,  which  adds  still  another  danger. 

HALLS 

The  most  barbarous  parts  of  buildings  are  the  halls.  A  person 
coming  in  from  the  sunlight  outside,  plunges  into  these  halls  just 
like  a  car  filled  with  men  plunges  and  disappears  in  the  black  mouth 
of  a  mine  shaft.  If  he  is  fortunate  in  not  running  against  anybody, 
he  stumbles  along,  finding  his  way  with  his  feet.  At  this,  the  ten- 
ants throw  open  the  doors  to  ask  who  is  wanted,  but  he  hurries  for- 
ward as  rapidly  as  possible  and  rushes  out  upon  the  roof  or  into  some 
open  room,  because  the  air  is  so  dense  and  stifling  that  he  wishes  to 
escape  quickly.  The  only  light  and  ventilated  halls  are  in  the  oldest 
houses,  of  little  depth,  with  a  window  to  the  yard. 

Long,  deep  houses,  with  two  or  four  families  on  the  floor,  have 
dark  or  pitch-black  halls,  and  the  air  in  the  halls  is  more  or  less 
stifling. 

^  Double-deckers  **  have  one  window  at  the  middle,  lighting  and 
ventilating  the  stairway,  not  the  halls.  This  light  and  air  comes  from 
the  air  shaft ;  hence  even  the  stairway  of  the  lower  two  or  three 
stories  is  dark.  Even  if,  as  in  a  few,  there  is  another  window  instead 
of  the  water-closet  opposite,  giving  two  opposite  windows  to  the 
middle  or  neck  of  the  hall,  yet  the  air  does  not  circulate  into  the 
halls,  which  can  be  noticed  at  once  by  breathing.  In  ^double-deckers** 
the  hall  passages  are  pitch-black  and  unventiUted. 

Where  there  ought  to  be  a  light  burning  on  each  hall,  or  two 
lights  because  of  the  thick,  stuffy  air  in  which  a  light  turns  red  like 
the  sun  hid  by  the  smoke,  there  is  only  one  on  the  seoond  floor,  or 
none  at  all. 

Now,  why  are  most  of  these  halls  so  densely  filled  with  poisonous 
air?  Imagine  running  through  one  of  the  Lake  Shore  tunnels,  then 
fancy  again  such  a  tunnel  in  a  tenement  house,  and  as  much  air 
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entering  at  either  end  as  it  is  possible  where  there  can  be  no  draught, 
and  supposing  dense  fumes  of  frying  fat  and  boiling  vegetables  are 
produced  inside  the  ends  of  the  tunnel.  Fancy  that  these  are  blown 
inward  until  they  meet  another  body  of  dead  air  left  by  two  or  four 
adults  or  eight  or  ten  adults,  eight  to  sixteen  children  (two  or  four, 
apartments,  remember)  who  have  slept  there  for  eight  hours.  The 
damp,  foul  bedclothes  are  also  waiting  for  a  chance  to  catch  the  least 
particle  of  fresh  air.  This  combined  current,  blown  in  from  either 
end,  meets  in  the  middle  and  has  to  seek  a  counter-current  back  to 
the  openings  of  our  tunnel  (out  into  the  yard  and  street).  In  the 
middle  it  accumulates  and  fills  up  the  halls,  where  it  stagnantly  re- 
mains. Now,  imagine  somebody  clenching  his  teeth,  his  fists  in  his 
pockets,  keeping  the  middle  of  the  stairs  to  avoid  touching  the  greasy 
sides,  holding  his  breath  and  bravely  dashing  through  this  poisonous 
mass,  —  and  you  have  somewhat  of  an  idea  of  a  tenement  hall. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  enjoyed  is  to  get  out  on  the  roof 
and  catch  the  first  whiff  of  good  air. 

The  first  or  ground  floor  of  the  halls  is  always  dirtier  than  the 
third  or  any  above  the  third.  The  passage  on  the  ground  floor,  the 
stairway  to  the  second  story,  and  sometimes  the  third  story  are  a  part 
of  the  street  just  as  much  as  the  pavement  inside  of  the  curb.  The 
line  that  separates  the  street  from  the  dwelling  is  somewhere  betweea 
the  top  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs  and  the  second  flight,  on  a  strict 
basis  of  cleanliness.    The  lower  halls  are  as  public  as  the  street. 

One  day,  while  working  on  Elizabeth  Street,  my  eyes  were  opened 
to  the  intimate  relation  between  dirty  streets  and  dirty  houses,  or 
tnee  ver%a^  clean  streets  and  clean  houses.  It  had  been  raining  for 
two  hours.  Elizabeth  Street  has  a  bed  of  asphalt,  and  this  asphalt 
had  been  splendidly  embellished  and  protected  by  a  layer  of  filth 
benevolently  allowed  to  accumulate.  The  rain  gradually  saturated 
this  layer  and  when  it  became  soaked,  it  turned  into  a  stiff,  fatty 
mud.  When  one  would  step  on  it,  the  foot  would  cling  to  the  pave- 
ment, until  with  a  squawk  it  would  release  itself,  the  mud  the  mean- 
while preferring  to  stick  to  the  shoe  instead  of  to  the  pavement.  As 
soon  as  the  bearer  entered  the  house,  it  would  desert  the  boot  and  sit 
down  on  the  floor.  While  it  kept  on  raining,  the  black,  sticky  mud 
on  the  street  turned  into  slime,  which,  following  into  the  halls,  was 
deposited  over  the  mud,  packing  into  the  latter.  Thus  the  floor 
was  firmly  plastered  with  a  stiff  coarse  coating  on  the  bare  floor,  and 
a  finer  coating  on  top.  This  layer  of  street  dirt,  composed  of  horse- 
dung,  dust,  vegetable  rot,  and  expectorants  of  microscopic  forms,  is 
never  removed  in  some  houses. 

And  the  idea  "  broke  in  "  upon  my  mind  —  and  it  has  not  left  yet 
—  that  inasmuch  as  the  responsibility  incumbent  upon  intelligence 
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for  the  tenements  of  the  least' intelligent,  resta  with  the  municipality 
rather  tlian  with  the  individual  of  the  tenement,  and  the  state  or 
municipality  must  operate  from  the  general  to  the  particular,  from 
the  outside  toward  the  inside,  so  clean  streets  first  of  all  are  requisite 
for  dean  houses.  The  next  step  is  by  honest  administration  to  pro- 
vide clean  cellars  and  clean  water-closets,  and  an  abundance  of  water. 
Then  the  matter  of  clean  rooms  and  baths  would  be  one  of  example 
and  persuasion  merely,  with  patient  oversight. 

Halls  are  cleaner  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  than  during  the  rest 
of  the  week.  Halls  that  have  water-sinks  are  usually  more  dirty  on 
the  floors,  and  decayed  and  stained  on  the  ceiling.  Stairways  in  old 
houses  are  apt  to  be  dangerous  when  severely  worn,  such  as  those  at 
No.  —  East  Sd  Street,  and  especially  in  old  houses  in  Richmond. 

It  was  my  custom  to  compare  the  cleanliness  of  halls  with  that 
of  the  apartments  of  the  tenants  and  with  the  janitor's  own  apart- 
ment. Sometimes  the  halls  are  cleaner  than  the  janitor^s  apartment ; 
more  often  he  cleans  his  own  home  better  than  the  halls ;  but  no  uni- 
versal rule  can  be  laid  down,  except  that  where  both  the  tenants  and 
the  janitor  have  clean  apartments,  the  halls,  cellar,  yard,  and  closets 
are  likewise  dean. 

AIR  SHAFTS 

In  Manhattan,  the  ^^double-decker**  has  an  air  shaft  from  20  inches 
to  80  inches  wide.  (At  one  place  the  line  of  shadow  was  at  12  to 
1  o*dock  only  between  8  feet  and  4  feet  below  the  top  of  the  wall.) 
The  effect  on  halls  of  insufficient  light  and  air  has  been  noted ;  a 
statement  of  the  effect  on  rooms  will  follow.  There  is  some  resem? 
blance  between  the  interior  of  the  air  shaft  and  the  establishment 
of  Swift  &  Co.,  Chicago.  The  kitchens  extend  through  the  windows 
into  the  air  shaft.  There  are,  therefore,  sixteen  to  twenty-eight 
kitchens  partly  in  the  same  air  shaft.  Looking  down  from  the  roof 
into  the  air  shaft  (the  roof  is  the  only  safe  place ;  it  affords  the 
protection  of  gravity)  there  is  often  a  repulsive  view  —  kitchen  dirt 
is  suspended  from  the  window-sills  and  the  walls  are  soiled.  The 
bottom  is  covered  with  rubbish  and  refuse  if  the  cellar  is  not  cleaned, 
except  when  there  is  a  roof  in  the  air  shaft  one  story  high,  then  the 
roof  has  sometimes  much  rubbish  and  refuse,  when  other  parts  are 
cleaned.  When  there  is  no  roof  to  cover  an  outside  stairway,  the 
passage  is  disagreeable  and  dangerous,  because  crushed  vegetables 
and  kitchen  dirt  make  the  passage  slippery  and  the  rail  dirty. 
Tomatoes,  bones,  spittle,  or  anything  is  liable  to  descend  at  any 
time.  At  one  time  a  large  bone  barely  missed  striking  my  head. 
People  fasten  their  wash  lines  in  these  narrow  air  shafts,  because  the 
wash  is  stolen  by  people  crossing  over  roofs,  or  by  tenants  of  the 
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same  house.  Often  people  came  running  up  stairs  to  see  if  I  was  a 
wash  thief.  Because  of  the  arduous  work  of  carrying  the  wash  up 
to  the  roof  in  a  five,  six,  or  seven  story  house,  the  tenants  have 
the  rear  yard  of  10  feet,  of  course,  but  only  6  on  comer  lots. 
The  bottom  of  the  air  shaft  is  probably  never  wholly  dry,  and  the 
air  in  the  shaft  is  charged  with  the  impossible  task  of  drying  the 
clothes  besides.  It  darkens  the  apartments  still  more,  and  besides 
the  wash,  people  air  the  bedclothes  on  the  lines,  rendering  it  still 
more  obscure.  Some  tenements  have  air  shafts  and  light  shafts  of 
smaller  dimensions  —  often  they  are  of  little  use.  They  are  inside 
the  walls,  and  covered  over  at  the  top.  Since  difficult  to  clean  and 
whitewash,  like  a  chimney  flue,  their  cleaning  is  much  neglected. 
Many  people  close  them  permanently,  for  fear  of  objects  being  thrown 
down  from  the  roof,  or  of  rats,  or  to  shut  out  the  smell  from  the 
other  apartments.  In  Brooklyn,  the  air  shafts  are  of  the  small^ 
narrow,  interior  variety,  covered  at  the  top.  They  are  seldom 
cleaned  or  not  at  all,  and  in  some  instances  convey  the  garbage  gas 
from  the  barrels  that  stand  in  the  cellar  for  a  week,  into  the  sleeping 
rooms  above. 

Two  places  of  the  utmost  sanitary  importance,  but  which  show 
an  astonishing  amount  of  neglect,  are  the  cellars  and  the  water- 
closets. 

BASEMENTS 

There  was  one  question  on  the  formal  card,  inquiring  if  the  fam- 
ily occupying  a  basement  held  a  permit  from  the  Board  of  Health. 
X  never  found  any  family  that  had  such  a  permit,  whether  the  base- 
ment was  habitable  or  not.  This  question  caused  much  loss  of  time, 
since  I  could  not  make  foreigners  understand  what  I  meant;  and 
they  would  hasten  to  a  place  at  the  wall  and  tear  down  their  license 
permitting  them  to  make  clothing,  and  hojld  it  up  before  my  eyes,  or 
if  the  license  was  not  framed,  they  would  dig  it  out  of  their  bureaus, 
or  else  they  would  get  me  their  rent  receipts.  Those  more  intelli- 
gent became  alarmed  and  embarrassed  me  by  asking  if  they  should 
obtain  one  or  if  it  was  necessary  to  have  one.  In  Manhattan,  base- 
ments usually  have  a  front  area  over  2  feet  6  inches  wide,  but 
some  in  Brooklyn  have  not.  Very  few  basements  have  not  their 
floor  even  with  the  floor  of  the  outside  space. 

Many  basements,  I  think,  are  occupied  which  are  not  fit  for 
habitation.  For  instance,  those  on  Hamilton  Street  and  on  Monroe 
Street  under  the  *^ double-deckers."  The  level  of  the  curb  is  not  much 
below  the  level  of  the  ceiling.  Inside,  the  front  or  only  room  that 
has  any  possible  fitness  is  occupied  by  the  store.  Then  the  two  or 
three  rear  rooms  open  on  the  bottom  of  the  air  shaft  only.     The 
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darkness,  oloeanass,  dampness,  together  with  the  squalor,  make  them 
resemble  sties.  In  No.  —  Baxter  Street,  rear,  a  man  sleeps  in  a  oellar. 
The  water-closet  in  a  ^doable-decker^  on  the  oellar  floor  is  usually 
dirty  and  oat  of  order,  even  if  all  the  others  are  good. 


CELLARS 

A  oellar  or  a  water-closet  will  be  overlooked  unless  an  investi- 
gator is  determined  to  leave  no  spot  on  the  premises  unexplored.  It 
is  always  very  troublesome  and  requires  both  time  and  patience  to 
find  the  housekeeper,  secure  the  keys,  and  climb  down  broken 
stairs  (for  they  will  make  excuses  such  as  this,  ^  the  boy  or  my  hus- 
band has  carried  away  the  keys,**  etc. ;  in  such  oases  I  feigned  the 
intention  of  breaking  down  the  doors,  upon  which  the  keys  were 
promptly  produced).  Perhaps  this  accounts  for  the  bad  condi- 
tion of  cellars  and  water-closets  in  general.  Many  cellars  have  the 
floor  covered  with  dirt  and  rubbish  from  a  small  layer  upward  to 
2^  feet,  besides  sweepings,  ashes,  and  rubbish  in  heaps.  Such 
heaps  are  usually  in  the  rear  or  in  a  comer,  to  be  found  only  by 
the  use  of  a  candle.  If  an  inspector  will  merely  lift  the  door  out* 
side  and  shudderingly  peep  down,  he  will  surely  be  deceived,  for 
many  housekeepers  artfully  sweep  a  place  about  the  door,  carry  the 
sweepings  back,  and  whitewash  a  spot  about  the  door.  About  ten 
feet  from  the  cellar  door,  I  should  estimate,  can  be  traced  the  limits 
of  the  line  of  ^  least  resistanoe  ^  sufficient  to  overcome  the  seal  and 
effort  of  the  sanitary  officer.  Appalling  heaps  of  dirt  may  be  found 
in  the  interior  of  cellars.  Wood-bins  are  seldom  clean  even  if  the 
cellar  is  clean.     It  takes  some  trouble  to  get  at  them. 

The  cards  also  show  that  there  is  great  divergence  in  the  length 
of  time  since  cellars  were  whitewashed.  Some  are  fresh,  others  one 
year,  others  two,  while  others  have  no  trace  of  whitewashing  left. 
This  shows  that  whatever  supervision,  if  any  there  is,  is  spasmodic 
or  weaker  at  some  places  than  at  others.  There  is,  for  example,  a 
cellar  at  No.  —  Cherry  Street,  rear,  that  has  a  very  deep,  narrow,  ugly 
stairway,  and  it  is  not  at  all  inviting  to  enter.  It  is  absolutely 
neglected,  extremely  dirty,  and  without  any  whitewash  whatever. 

But  cellars  in  Manhattan  cannot  compare  with  those  of  Brooklyn 
for  the  quantity  of  dirt  and  filth.     Witness  the  house  at  the  comer 

of and  Gold  Streets  or  at and  Bolivar  Streets,  or  in  South 

Brooklyn.  There  are  houses  where  the  tenants  open  the  door  at 
the  head  of  the  cellar  stairs  from  the  hall  of  the  first  floor,  and  pour 
the  ashes  and  dirt  down  the  stairway.  Such  a  place  is  in  South 
Brooklyn,  and  another  on  Raymond  Street.  Only  two  houses  were 
found  whitewashed  in  Brooklyn  and  Williamsburg.    One  of  them 
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was  just  opened  in  September,  1900,  and  the  other  jnat  purchased 
by  a  young  man  and  remodelled  for  his  own  use.  In  Brooklyn  and 
Williamsburg  the  garbage  barrels  (wooden  casks)  stand  in  the 
cellar  one  week  before  the  contents  are  removed.  The  smell  is  so 
foul  that  people  represent  that  it  has  made  them  sick,  and  the  smell 
was  found  nauseating  to  me. 

On  the  East  Side,  at  Mulberry  Street  and  in  Williamsburg, 
** Kosher"  butchers  confine  poultry  in  close  cellars.  The  torture 
should  not  be  permitted,  and  the  stink  is  intolerable. 

On  Staten  Island  there  are  less  cellars  along  the  line  of  the  Bay, 
on  account  of  tide  water  and  the  sewer.  Wherever  they  are,  how- 
ever, they  are  dirty  like  those  of  Brooklyn. 

In  Long  Island  City  I  went  through  about  ten  blocks  in  the  new 
suburbs,  and  saw  only  one  dirty  cellar. 

YARDS 

The  10-foot  yard  behind  double-deckers  is  clean  only  if  swept 
daily,  for  there  is  a  perfect  rain  of  refuse  from  the  windows  of  the 
ten  to  fourteen  apartments  above.  These  yards  are  usually  not 
open  to  access. 

The  usual  yard  of  old  tenements  is  in  the  rear  between  the  front 
and  rear  tenements,  if  any,  and  is  occupied  by  the  hydrant  in  the 
centre  or  on  the  side,  the  water-closets  over  the  school  sink,  and 
sometimes  the  wood-sheds.  This  place  by  no  means  receives  the 
attention  it  deserves.  No  matter  how  much  drought  or  how  long^ 
there  is  no  rain,  this  yard  has  the  water  plug  in  the  centre,  and  ia 
covered  with  a  dirty  slime.  I  have  seen  many  children  plajdng  in 
this  hideous  slime,  and  sit  down  in  it.  Next  after  building  thia 
pavement  properly,  it  should  be  flushed  and  swept  daily ;  the  plug 
is  right  there.  Many  women  do  their  washing  in  this  yard,  which 
adds  to  the  slop.  Besides  being  the  playground  of  children,  it  ia  the 
gathering  vestibule  for  gossip  and  exchange  for  profanity. 

WATER  SUPPLY 

In  **  double-deckers,*'  in  the  kitchen  sinks ;  in  old  tenements,  in 
the  kitchen  or  hall  sinks ;  in  rear  houses,  in  kitchen  sinks  or  sinks  on 
the  landings  of  stairways,  mostly  on  alternate  landings.  In  four  to 
six  story  buildings  there  is  often  a  pump  to  raise  water  to  the  high- 
est stories.  Sometimes  this  requires  more  work  than  women  and 
children  are  capable  of  doing.  There  is  very  much  complaint  about 
water  supply.  On  the  East  Side  and  in  Williamsburg,  families  were 
without  water  for  whole  hot  summer  days.     Along  Elizabeth  Street, 
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if  I  remember  correcUyv  there  was  complaint  of  inadequate  supply 
by  the  pipe.  On  Washington  Street,  most  of  the  time,  there  is  no 
water  on  the  top  floor,  and  tenants  must  trudge  to  the  yard.  At 
No.  —  Second  Avenue,  no  water  can  be  had  from  the  yard  hydrant. 
Then  in  many  places  the  supply  is  so  regulated  that  when  the 
kitchen  sinks  draw  from  the  pipes,  the  water-closets  have  no  supply, 
while  a  flow  in  the  closets  may  deprive  the  kitchen  supply.  In 
some  places  the  housekeeper  would  not  flush  school  sinks  except 
after  10  p.m.,  for  at  any  earlier  time  the  domestic  supply  would  be 
cut  off. 

Now,  as  has  been  stated,  much  more  water  ought  to  be  used  to 
flush  the  yards,  and  to  flush  the  water-closets  and  school  sinks.  If 
landlords  stint  the  supply  to  save  expense,  why  should  there  not  be 
a  collateral  supply  of  sea-water,  for  this  hygienic  purpose,  perhaps 
such  a  chemically  treated  supply  as  is  employed  in  the  sanitation  of 
Havana  7 

In  Richmond,  people  in  tenements  have  to  go  one,  two,  or  three 
blocks  to  get  water  for  domestic  use.  Where  there  are  hydrants  it 
is  not  always  provided.  In  Scrabble  Alley,  New  Brighton,  8.I., 
there  is  an  old  well  in  the  driveway  of  the  alley,  with  a  flat  stone 
instead  of  a  curb.  The  well  is  about  ten  yards  from  a  closed  hydrant- 
There  is  not  even  a  cylinder  and  bucket.  There  is  a  little  tin  kettle 
and  a  thin  rope.  The  pail  is  lot  down  by  allowing  the  rope  to  slip 
between  the  fingers  and  drawing  it  up  when  filled.  All  the  resi- 
dents of  the  neighborhood  come  to  this  well  for  their  water. 

WATEBr^LOSETS 

The  School  Sinkw.  — These  are  in  the  yard  ;  they  are  in  one  group 
in  a  common  building  for  one,  two,  three,  or  four  houses. 

Some  of  the  buildings  are  good  and  stable,  but  in  many  places  it 
seems  as  if  the  owner  or  agent  was  not  able  to  see  when  it  was  time 
for  rebuilding  the  closets.  Hence  there  are  rickety,  weatherbeaten 
closets,  that  have  openings  to  the  yard,  are  patched  with  splintered 
pieces  of  board,  have  the  seats  broken  or  even  removed,  and  in  a  few 
cases  the  floor  unsafe  against  going  down  into  the  sink. 

All  water-closets  in  the  yard,  if  this  is  level  with  tlie  cellar,  be- 
tween high  buildings,  ought  to  be  condemned  and  prohibited.  They 
are  never  dry  inside,  and  the  woodwork  is  in  a  soft  state  of  decay 
which  cannot  be  long  kept  free  from  pollution. 

The  scrubbing  and  cleanliness  of  the  closet  chamber  is  so  irregu- 
lar that  no  general  statement  will  cover  a  majority  of  cases.  There 
are  many  closets  that  have  deposits  of  offal  on  the  seat  or  the  floor, 
or  on  both,  and  outside  on  the  yard  floor.     Such  an  example  of  the 
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most  extreme  kind  is  No.  —  Second  Avenue,  or  No.  —  East  Hous- 
ton, or  No.  —  West  Street,  and  numerous  others. 

I  find  that  wherever  there  is  a  saloon  without  an  inside  water- 
closet —  or  sometimes  where  thei*e  is — some  or  all  of  the  closets  of 
the  school  sink  are  wet  or  covered  with  offal  or  defiled  beyond 
description.  The  customers  of  the  saloon  spoil  one  closet,  then  they 
abandon  it,  to  try  another,  until  they  have  ruined  all  as  far  as  they 
can  go.  This  is  so  general  that  a  person  could  tell  that  there  was  a 
saloon  near  by  as  soon  as  he  observed  the  closets.  Urinating  closets 
are  a  source  of  great  impurity,  because  they  are  thickly  coated  with 
foulness,  and  give  a  keen  stench  to  the  atmosphere  in  the  yard  where 
children  play  and  come  in  contact  with  them.  They  are  generally 
abandoned  to  foulness. 

Every  saloon  ought  to  be  absolutely  prohibited  from  using  a 
school  sink  or  water-closets  used  at  the  same  time  by  families,  and 
a  complete  closet  ought  to  be  provided  inside  the  saloon. 

Besides,  I  remember,  on  Elizabeth  Street,  a  little  girl  abont  four- 
teen years  old  complained  about  the  men  coming  out  of  the  saloons 
into  the  rear  yard  under  the  window,  and  making  indecent  exhibi- 
tions ;  and  that  a  board  screen  put  up  by  the  family  was  torn  down. 

THE  VAULT 

I  found  a  great  deal  of  the  most  reprehensible  neglect  of  the 
closet  vaults  during  the  summer.  Such  a  vault  ought  to  be  flushed 
out  with  fresh  water  twice  during  a  summer's  day.  All  such  closets 
fill  the  yard  with  a  foul  smell,  and  even  the  house  as  far  as  the  street, 
sometimes  to  the  degree  of  making  the  tenants  sick.  As  mentioned 
before,  sometimes  the  reason  is  in  saving  or  stinting  water  by  the 
direction  of  a  sordid  landlord.  Often  people  said  that  they  flushed 
out  the  sink  at  10  o'clock  p.m.  to  prevent  the  ezhaustiiqg^  of  the 
domestic  supply,  which  was  a  ready  excuse  when  closets  were  found 
improperly  flushed.  At  others,  people  did  not  know  how  often  they 
flushed  them.  Some  said,  ^^  Oh  !  about  two  or  three  times  a  week,** 
others  said,  ^^  Once  a  week."  One  woman  said,  **  About  once  every 
two  weeks,"  with  an  air  of  satisfied  ignorance,  while  at  one  place  the 
sink  had  remained  unflushed  for  three  weeks  and  the  stink  was 
terrible.  My  general  impression  is,  that  in  a  great  many  districts 
these  sinks  were  indifferently  neglected. 

THE  WATERr-CLOSETS 

These  are  of  two  kinds,  with  a  tank  and  chain,  or  with  a  circular 
pipe  around  the  bowl  and  a  self-regulating  pipe.     The  latter  closet 
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takes  the  plitoa  of  the  school  sink  in  the  Borough  of  Brooklyn. 
There  are  also  some  in  Manhattan.  It  does  not  afford  enough 
current  pressure  to  wash  out  the  inside  of  the  bowl^  which  is  usuaUy 
coated,  and  when  the  pipe  is  itself  attacked  by  the  coating,  the  water 
supply  is  gradually  reduced.  In  the  second  place,  the  closet  seat 
presses  down  the  lever  of  the  pipe,  and  sooner  or  later  the  strain 
separates  the  seat  from  its  hinge  fastening.  Then  the  bowl  will 
cease  to  be  flushed  unless  by  special  adjustment. 

The  tank  and  chain  closet  is  the  one  used  in  the  new  or  later 
tenements.  Not  acquainted  with  the  technique  of  plumbing,  and 
not  wishing  to  intrude  beyond  my  depth,  yet  I  observed,  in  some 
places,  good,  substantially  constructed  closets  and  at  other  places 
weak,  flimsy,  broken  closets,  and  the  sanitary  difference ;  and  my 
impression  is  that  in  the  numerous  ^double  deckers**  of  the  East  Side, 
notably  in  the  solid  blocks  on  Monroe  Street,  the  closet  construction 
is  of  a  cheap,  inadequate  kind,  by  no  means  even  approximately  suffi- 
cient for  the  use  required*  The  closet  rooms  are  small,  the  benches 
very  small,  the  seat  has  one-fourth  to  one-half  inch  room  on  the  sides 
or  front,  that  fills  in  with  filth,  the  pipes  leak,  the  plumbing  is  oat 
of  order,  the  water  is  dripping  from  above,  the  widls  are  defaced, 
the  ceiling  has  fallen  down  and  lies  over  the  floor  and  bench.  Usu- 
ally the  one  or  two  in  the  cellar  are  broken  and  filthy,  and  most  of 
them  g^ve  out  a  closet  smell,  showing  that  the  trap  is  not  intact  or 
the  descending  pipe  undeaned.  On  the  East  Side  I  found  things 
that  ought  to  be  photographed  —  trap  water-closets  heaped  over  the 
top,  running  over,  and  the  stench  such  as  to  pervade  Uie  halls  and 
apartments,  and  to  make  any  civilized  person  ill. 

In  many  places,  all  over  New  York,  patent-medicine  men  have  a 
printed  placard,  framed,  covered  with  a  glass,  and  fastened  on  the 
wall,  ostensibly  warning  those  who  use  the  closets  not  to  wet  the 
seats,  but  under  this  warning  the  advertisement  of  medicines  for 
private  diseases  of  men.  These  are  put  up  in  family  closets.  At 
one  place  I  found  five  such  placards. 

The  results  of  the  inspections,  I  believe,  will  show  about  three 
apartments  to  one  closet,  and  if  we  could  ascertain  accurately  the 
whole  number  of  families  where  there  is  overcrowding,  the  number 
would  exceed  even  that.  At  many  places  there  is  no  order  about 
the  closets,  and  no  one  knows  how  many  families  use  the  same  closet. 
The  tendency  is  when  a  closet  is  spoiled  by  pollution  to  ooncentrate 
on  the  cleaner  ones,  and  abandon  the  others.  In  such  cases  they 
may  have  been  abandoned  for  such  a  long  period  that  the  outside 
offal  is  dried  and  hard.  I  have  seen  all  the  closets  in  one  yard  so 
bad  that  the  tenants  of  that  house  went  across  to  the  yard  of  the 
next  house  to  use  those  closets. 
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PRIVIES 

Privies  are  to  be  found  throughout  Brooklyn,  in  Williamsbarg, 
and  on  Staten  Island.  Those  east  of  the  East  Blver,  so  far  as  I 
know,  are  drained  of  the  fluids  into  the  sewer,  but  the  matter  has 
to  be  taken  out  from  the  top  Uke  any  other  privy ;  hence  I  call 
them,  privy  sinks. 

These  closets  in  Brooklyn  are  in  the  worst  neglected  state.  At 
one  place,  on  Gold  Street,  the  pit  wbs  filled  up  above  the  level  of  the 
yard,  and  the  inside  pressure  was  threatening  to  make  the  buildings 
collapse,  while  whatever  substance  could  was  flowing  into  and  over 
the  yard.    An  officer  had  inspected  this  closet  some  months  previous. 

In  South  Brooklyn  they  are  shamefully  bad.  In  the  Centennial 
block  the  stagnation  and  smell  are  sickening,  and  the  people  united 
in  complaint,  some  of  whom  claimed  to  have  derived  illness  from  the 
closets.  In  Richmond,  likewise,  I  saw  some  privies  filled  up  above 
the  level  of  the  yard.  Here,  in  the  tenement  sections,  few  good 
closets  can  be  found. 

BATHS 

My  chance  for  observation  was  very  limited.  I  do  not  recall  a 
single  tenement  in  Manhattan  with  a  bath  of  any  kind.  Only  flr^ 
houses  can  be  recalled  where  I  saw  baths,  and  these  were  in  Brook* 
lyn.  They  would  not  have  been  there,  had  not  the  houses  lapaed 
from  a  much  higher  rank  than  they  hold  at  present.  Four  honaee 
in  South  Brooklyn,  out  of  a  block  of  more  than  four,  had  tuba  in 
bath-rooms.  They  appeared  as  if  not  used,  and  certainly  they  were 
not  clean  enough  for  proper  use.  One  lady  whom  I  asked  said  that 
she  did  not  use  it.  Others  professed  to  use  them.  There  was  no 
coal  in  any  one  of  them  (which,  by  the  way,  is  a  favorite  current 
figure  of  speech  in  this  age  of  florid  rhetoric),  although  the  tenants 
were  of  the  lowest,  dirtiest  class.  Nor  was  there  anytliing  else  in 
the  tubs.  The  tubs,  like  all  the  rest  of  the  building,  were  dilapi- 
dated and  could  not  be  expected  to  be  used.  If  used,  the  fact  would 
throw  extraordinary  credit  upon  the  tenants.  In  the  other  houses 
were  two  tubs,  just  as  clean  and  well  cared  for  as  any  other  part  of 
the  house.  Direct  observation  has  been  too  meagre  to  state  any 
generalization ;  yet  a  few  things  might  be  suggested.  The  alleg^ed 
charge  made  by  a  sweeping  generalization  that  the  tenement  house 
population  would  use  the  bath-tubs  for  storing  coal  or  anything  else 
r*^  is  unjust  and  untrue.  There  are  thousands  of  tenement  dw^ers^ 
who,  in  spite  of  being  penned  up  in  wretched  little  rooms  where  they 
are  obliged  to  cook,  sleep,  and  live,  if  possible,  and,  deprived  of  the 
conveniences  of  reasonable,  comfortable  dwelling,  manage,  I  know 
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not  bj  what  effort  and  means,  to  keep  them  neat  and  clean,  and  thej 
would  keep  a  bathing  convenience  just  as  well  in  order  as  their  sons 
and  daughters  do,  for  their  landlords  uptown.  It  is  only  the  mass 
of  raw,  untrained  foreign  elements  of  certain  kinds  that  is  lacking  * 
of  the  instinct  of  cleanliness.  That  the  bath-tubs  are  dirty  in  those 
houses  in  South  Brooklyn  or  anywhere  else  argues  nothing  for  or 
against  the  necessity  of  bath-tubs.  Even  if  they  were  filled  up  to 
the  brim  with  garbage,  that  would  argue  nothing.  Are  not  the 
cellars  filled  up  too  7  Are  not  the  water-closets  filled  up  and  unfit? 
Are  not  the  walls  so  bad  that  no  people  ought  to  live  in  the  rooms? 
Who  is  responsible  for  those  garbage  heaps  in  the  cellar,  those  water- 
closets  and  ugly  rooms?  The  tenants?  No !  the  same  persons  who 
would  deny  poor  men,  women,  and  children  the  necessity  of  clean 
bodies.  I  believe  that  it  may  be  put  down  that  the  houses  of  the 
poorest  tenants  are  as  a  rule  in  worse  condition  than  the  households 
of  the  tenants,  as  to  order  and  cleanliness.  I  have  received  over  and 
over  again  apologies  from  tenants  for  living  in  such  places,  and  repre-  i 
sentations  that  they  want  to  move  as  early  a^  possible.  I  never  / 
heard  a  landlord  apologize  for  his  house,  that  the  house  was  too  good  / 
for  the  tenants.  Besides,  a  necessity  cannot  be  argued  for  or  against.  ' 
I  believe  that  the  people  of  the  East  Side  would  confine  chickens  in 
bath-rooms,  but  that  is  nothing  for  or  against  bathing  facilities;  for"^ 
do  they  not  now  have  chickens  in  the  cellars  and  in  rooms?  Bath- 
ing facilities  are  a  family  convenience.  The  tenement  house  system  \ 
is  one  of  artificial  conditions  forced  by  economic  causes.  Unre* 
strained  greed  has  gradually  drawn  together  tlie  dimensions  of  the 
tenements,  until  they  have  become  so  narrowed  that  the  family  life 
has  become  dissolved,  and  the  members  have  been  thrust  out  and 
scattered.  The  father  is  in  the  saloon ;  the  youth  teem  in  procession 
up  and  down  the  lighted  streets  past  concert  halls  and  licensed  deps 
of  infamy ;  the  boys  rove  in  hordes  in  the  alley,  the  g^rls  in  the  rear 
yards;  the  women  are  on  the  fire-escapes  making  clothing  in  the 
gloom,  and  the  family  cat  sits  on  the  refuse  in  the  narrow  spaces 
between  back  to  back  rear  houses.  The  redemption  of  the  tenement 
classes  lies  partly  in  the  restoration  of  the  family,  the  most  conserva- 
tive unit  in  civilization,  to  its  proper  share  of  space,  natural  light, 
and  air,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  domestic  arts,  one  of  which  is  ^ 
personal  cleanliness.  Bathing  is  a  necessity  in  the  crowded  city ;  in 
the  country  it  is  not.  The  enhancement  of  land  values  and  the 
necessity  of  artificial  cleanliness  or  bathing  lead  back  to  the  same 
common  root  as  their  cause ;  namely,  the  forced,  artificial,  anti-natu- 
ral concentration  of  population.  Public  conveniences  for  private 
utilities  crystallize  class  distinctions  and  eliminate  family  functions. 
The  people  who  pay  the  rents  and  the  fares  must  bear  tlie  larger  share 
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of  950,000  baths,  if  enough  could  be  built.  We  have  a  public  bath  on 
a  restricted  scale  in  the  building  in  which  I  live ;  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  keep  it  free  from  foulness.  I  want  to  get  away  from  it  as 
soon  as  I  can. 

ROOMS 

It  is  needless  to  sttrte  that  rooms  are  generally  too  small,  too 
dark,  too  close. 

DARK  ROOMS  AND  VENTILATION 

Dark  rooms  I  divide  into  three  classes :  — 

1.  The  kitchens  and  bedrooms  of  *^  double-deckers ''  in  the  base- 
ment, on  the  first,  the  second,  and  the  third  stories,  and  exceptional 
rooms  above  the  third  floor.  Sometimes  these  are  so  dark  that  the 
lights  are  kept  burning  in  the  kitchen  during  the  daytime.  The 
bedrooms  may  be  used  for  sleeping  at  any  time  within  the  twenty- 
four  hours,  as  they  e^cceed  the  Arctic  Zone  in  having  night  865  days 
in  the  year.  Not  only  dark  are  the  rooms  surrounding  the  lower 
air  shaft,  but  cellar-like  and  damp. 

2.  The  rear  rooms  of  back  to  back  tenements,  if  not  open  to  tbe 
sides,  are  pitch-black  or  dark  and  unventilated,  and  the  whole  apart- 
ment on  the  first  story  of  such  roar  houses  is  often  dark.  Even  if 
some  light  can  enter  these  rooms  from  the  front  room,  the  common 
fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  room  which  receives  no  sunshine 
for  the  smallest  portion  of  the  day  is  unfit  to  live  in. 

8.  The  largest  class  in  number  and  darkness  is  that  of  the 
inner  rooms  of  tenements  of  the  style  built  before  1880.  These 
inner  rooms  are  sometimes  provided  with  a  diminutive  air  shaft. 
Otften  tenants  close  all  openings  to  the  air  shaft  to  shut  out  such  air 
as  it  contains.  Such  inner  rooms  may  have  no  transoms  or  windows 
at  all ;  they  may  have  a  window  to  the  kitchen  or  a  window  to  a 
dark  and  unventilated  hall,  or  both.  At  any  rate  the  apartment  as  a 
whole  is  a  quadrangle  which  admits  light  and  air  from  one  side  only 
of  four.  In  such  houses,  if  double  flats,  there  are  four  families  on  a 
floor  with  two  rooms  each,  sometimes  three,  or  if  a  single  flat,  .only 
two  families  with  two  rooms,  three  rooms,  or  one  room  each.  These 
bedrooms  have  their  bedclothes  and  mattresses,  perhaps  never 
ventilated  or  dried,  and  they  are  too  small  to  be  conveniently  cleaned, 
the  space  being  almost  wholly  occupied  by  the  bed.  They  are 
poison  traps. 

Where  there  are  two  bedrooms,  there  should  be  one.  To  open 
a  house  from  street  to  yard  would  not  make  it  fully  satisfactory,  bnt 
it  would  admit  ventilation  and  a  little  more  light.     Wherever  there 
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is  ono  family  occupying  a  whole  sido,  tliero  is  a  freer  atmosphere  in 
the  hall  and  less  condensation  of  fatty  and  vegetable  odors.  I  do 
not  know  any  one  thing  that  could  be  done  at  any  place  that  would 
count  for  more  improvement  than  this. 

I  have  noticed  that  when  a  man  buys  a  house  of  this  kind  and 
prepares  to  live  on  the  first  floor  himself  he  removes  the  dividing 
walls,  converts  the  two  little  bedrooms  into  one,  and  changes  the 
front  room  into  a  large  drawing-room.  Now,  if  an  owner  thinks 
that  a  benefit  necessary  for  himself,  why  cannot  the  same  be  done 
for  tenants  7 

But  are  there  any  dark,  unventilated  rooms  in  Richmond  ?  On 
New  York  Avenue,  Clifton,  there  are  bedrooms  as  tight  as  a  coffin. 
Out  in  the  country,  where  the  village  is  sparsely  built,  a  tenement 
has  been  erected  of  the  style  of  those  built  in  Manhattan  after  1860, 
and  a  little  farther  on  are  four  cottages ;  in  the  one  which  I 
inspected  there  are  six  apartments  of  two  rooms  each,  and  as  many 
as  seven  people  in  an  apartment. 

CLEANLINESS 

The  cleanliness  of  rooms  depends  mostly  upon  the  character  of 
the  chimneys,  and  upon  leaks  in  the  roofs  and  sinks  and  tubs,  and 
upon  the  age  of  the  building. 

Household  apartments  vary.  On  the  ^'  East  Side  ^  is  the  largest 
proportion  of  filth  and  uncleanliness.  Filth  seems  to  go />art/>aMii 
with  ignorance  and  coarseness.  The  Italians  have  a  large  proportion 
of  clean  floors,  well  scrubbed.  They  seldom  have  carpets,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  Orientals  are  fond  of  rug^  and  walls  in  rich  red 
colors.  The  Germans  have  oilcloth.  On  the  whole,  there  is  less  of 
filth  than  one  expects  beforehand  in  apartments.  The  wonder  is 
that  so  many  people  can  live  in  such  small  space  without  more  filth 
and  squalor.  A  person  who  has  never  tried  it  cannot  appreciate  the 
difficulty. 

THE  LODGER  EVIL 

Generally  this  evil  is  in  tliroe  fonns  :  i>eddlers  and  laborers  who 
gather  to  sleep,  mostly  Italians,  Greeks,  or  Orientals  ;  where  two  or 
more  related  families  occupy  one  apartment ;  where  a  room  is  let  or 
sublet  to  a  family  for  an  apartment. 

HOUSEKEEPERS  AND  PROPERTY  HOLDERS 

There  are  few  tenement  houses  in  Manhattan  without  ^  house- 
keepers ^  or  janitors,  so  far  as  I  can  remember.     In  Brooklyn,  houses 
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vary  from  small  private  dwellings  or  semi-tenements,  to  full  tene- 
ments of  three,  four,  or  five  stories,  and  some  tenements  have 
housekeepers  and  others  not.  In  Richmond  there  are  few, 
practically  no,  housekeepers. 

The  housekeeper  is  the  personal  factor  in  the  tenement  house  prob- 
lem and  to  me  the  most  interesting.  I  came  into  contact  with  them 
more  than  with  any  other  class,  and  talked  with  them  and  listened 
to  their  statements  and  watched  their  tricks.  Theoretically,  a  house- 
keeper is  a  person  who  keeps  the  house  clean  and  in  order  ;  but  far 
from  this  in  fact.  We  must  bring  in  a  new  definition  to  square  with 
fact.  It  is  something  like  this :  A  housekeeper  is  the  servant  of  the 
agent  or  owner  of  the  property,  and  her  business  is  to  do  everything 
that  the  agent  or  owner  deems  necessary  for  his  object. 

That  would  be  the  definition  of  fact.  Now,  if  the  agent  or 
owner  has  any  care  independently  for  the  well-being  of  his  tenants, 
he  will  see  that  the  housekeeper  will  do  such  thingfs  that  make  for 
the  comfort  of  the  tenants.  We  may  imagine  how  many  such  land- 
lords there  are.  Otherwise,  the  housekeeper's  duties  finally  issue 
into  these :  to  clean  the  house,  yards,  closets,  and  cellars,  if  she  or 
the  landlord  has  reason  to  be  afraid  of  loss  in  rents  or  of  the  inspec- 
tion and  complaints  of  the  municipal  officials  (and  the  terror  which 
the  latter  inspire  has  its  equivalent  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  we  know 
how  it  can  be  promptly  allayed) ;  to  guard  the  interests  of  the  land- 
lord, by  artfully  misleading  the  investigation  of  the  official,  by  refus- 
ing information  about  the  building  or  property  or  about  crowding, 
by  ^^  losing  "  the  keys  so  that  the  cellar  or  water-closets  may  escape 
inspection,  or  by  withdrawing  from  the  yard  or  house,  or  by  summon- 
ing the  agent  himself,  if  anybody  like  an  inspector  goes  through  the 
building  ;  to  terrorize  the  tenants,  —  to  prevent,  at  the  threatened 
risk  of  eviction,  any  tenant  from  complaining  of  outrageous  con- 
ditions or  nuisances. 

In  such  instances,  the  tenant  will  draw  you  into  an  inner  room, 
close  the  door,  and  whisper  to  you  that  the  cellar  makes  her  ill,  or 
that  the  family  has  no  water  supply,  with  the  prayer  that  you  will 
not  tell  who  complained. 

On  Sullivan  Street  a  tenant  who  was  going  to  show  me  the 
water-closets  was  chased  upstairs.  At  No.  —  Monroe  Street  is  a 
woman  who  has  a  set  of  buildings  like  a  great  fort.  The  bulwarks 
are  on  the  street,  and  inside  the  six-story  barracks  are  as  long  as  the 
width  of  three  lots.  She  may  be  generally  found  near  the  door, 
where  she  does  her  own  guard  duty.  While  questioning  this  woman, 
whom  I  have  visited  three  times  and  know  quite  well,  another  woman 
on  the  stoop  volunteered  to  say  that  one  apartment  of  three  rooms 
had  six  men  as  boarders  besides  the  family.     Immediately  the  lady 
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general  who  oommandfl  the  fort  flew  into  a  rage,  uttered  some  yio- 
lent  oaths  in  the  presence  of  the  women  and  children,  and  threatened 
to  tell  the  agent,  and  to  have  her  out  before  Saturday  night,  at 
which  the  tears  stood  in  the  other's  eyes.  This  virago  would  not 
tell  me  anything  about  the  inhabitants  nor  about  the  age  of  the 
buildings. 

Where  there  are  double-deckers  with  dumb-waiters  and  engines, 
the  housekeepers  are  often  men,  or  men  and  women  in  the  same  family, 
or  a  woman  who  hires  male  help  to  do  such  work  as  is  too  arduous. 
When  there  are  men,  I  never  saw  them  do  any  scrubbing  themselves. 
They  hire  women  or  leave  that  work  to  the  women  of  the  family.  I 
saw  only  two  male  persons  scrubbing ;  a  boy  on  Sullivan  Street  and 
a  Chinaman  who  dragged  a  rag  about  the  hall  floor  on  Baxter  Street. 
In  old  tenements  tlie  hoii8ekeei>ers  are  almost  all  women. 

All  housekeepers  I  divide  into  three  classes  :  good  housekeepers, 
worthless  housekeepers,  possibly  good  housekeepers. 

What  is  a  good  housekeeper?  A  person  with  the  instinct  of 
cleanliness  for  its  own  sake,  with  sufficient  character  to  promote 
cleanliness.  She  has  a  certain  standard  of  work  and  of  cleanliness, 
and  she  has  the  ambition  for  successful  results.  She  is  strong  in 
executive  ability,  and  knows  how  to  control  people.  She  is  vigilant, 
and  the  tenants  in  the  house  are  separately  under  her  surveillance 
and  are  obliged  to  keep  the  house  clean  as  well  as  the  closets  and 
yard.  But  she  does  not  tyrannize  over  the  tenants,  for  she  has  no 
reason  to  fear  complaint,  and  her  relations  with  the  tenants  are 
cordial,  which  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  when  the  tenants  cannot 
speak  with  me  or  understand  me,  they  calU  not  the  saloon  keeper  or 
the  neighbor  next  door,  but  the  housekeeper,  and  this  in  a  tone  as 
if  the  housekeeper  were  a  patron  or  helping  friend.  Such  a  house- 
keeper is  at  181  Mott  Street.  Upon  commending  this  housekeeper 
for  the  best  order  of  everything,  she  exclaimed,  "But  it  is  very 
difficult  to  make  the  tenants  keep  it  clean.**  I  asked,  "  Does  the 
landlord  himself  come  here  sometimes  ?  **  She  answered:  "  Oh,  yes  I 
He  comes  often,  and  he  wants  everything  right.*'  These  points 
bring  out  the  conditions  as  they  ought  to  be  everywhere. 

Again,  the  good  housekeeper  does  not  run  away  when  you  arrive. 
She  wishes  to  know  your  business.  She  leads  you  everywhere  to 
show  you  everything.  Then  she  expects  your  approval  and  com- 
pliment, for  she  is  ambitious  and  desirous  of  pleasing. 

The  best  housekeeper,  if  we  judge  by  order  and  cleanliness,  I 
found  at  118  Cherry  Street.  Every  time  I  pass  I  look  in  at  the 
door  to  see  if  the  hall  floor  shines  up  to  the  door-sill,  which  it 
always  has  done.  Of  these  housekeepers  there  are  only  a  few, 
probably  no  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  whole  number.     They 
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are  probably  secured  and  engaged  by  such  landlords  as  feel  a 
responsibility  for  the  well-being  of  their  tenants  and  know  that  the 
clean,  well-regulated  house  brings  the  most  rent. 

The  second  class  is  the  worthless,  shiftless  class  of  lazy  people 
who  were  probably  drawn  by  the  smallness  of  the  pittance  offered 
by  the  agent.  They  are  slovenly  and  odious  in  person,  lazy  and 
sleepy,  have  no  ambition,  and  feel  no  shame  because  the  building, 
yards,  and  water-closets  are  abandoned  to  filth.  Many  do  not  know 
what  cleanliness  is.  These  ought  to  be  banished  from  the  business  as 
soon  as  possible,  perhaps  by  making  it  impossible  for  landlords  to 
employ  such  poor  labor.  This  class  may  embrace  about  25  per  cent, 
more  or  less. 

Then,  there  is  the  class  of  the  possibly  good.  These  are  the  main 
body  of  housekeepers,  who,  most  of  them,  know  what  cleanliness  is  but 
they  also  know  that  they  need  not  work ;  that  to  clean  things  is  not 
expected  of  them  by  officers  who  do  not  come  around,  or  landlords 
,  who  draw  only  incomes,  without  discharging  social  responsibilities. 
Yet  by  proper  control  and  supervision  they  might  be  induced  to  be 
useful.  Why  7  Because  they  are  sometimes  attentive  up  to  a  certain 
standard ;  but  there  is  nobody  to  instruct  them  to  raise  that  standard. 
They,  too,  are  ambitious.  They  ¥rill  watch  your  face,  while  you 
look  at  their  closets,  and  study  it  for  an  expression  of  satisfaction. 
They  will  even  volunteer  to  call  everything  clean  which  is  not  dean. 
They  are  docile.  They  will  ask  you  what  you  want  done,  and  in 
many  instances  I  am  confident  that  things  are  undone  just  because 
of  the  lack  of  an  intelligent  official  to  leave  definite  instructions. 
They  are  very  plastic  and  tractable  and  easily  swayed  by  executive 
power.  At  No.  —  West  Street  a  transformation  has  taken  place 
that  is  almost  incredible,  because  an  impression  was  unintentionally 
made  on  the  mind  of  the  agent.  On  Elizabeth  Street  one  day  I 
examined  and  reported  on  a  house  late  one  evening.  Before  leaving, 
the  Italian  lessee  asked  me  if  I  was  going  to  inspect  more  houses. 
"Yes,"  said  I,  "to-morrow."  "What  tima  to-morrow?"  "Oh, 
early,"  I  said.  Next  morning,  when  I  got  there,  the  yard  had  been 
washed  perfectly  clean,  and  the  water  was  yet  standing  between  the 
stones.  The  water-closets  had  been  scrubbed  and  were  wet.  The 
hall  floors  of  the  house  were  scrubbed,  and  the  cellar  cleaned.  This 
was  done  to  two  houses.  Then  I  found  out  that  this  lessee  had  three 
houses.  During  the  early  morning  hours  he  had  the  place  cleaned, 
and  I  could  not  imagine  how  he  could  have  it  done  in  so  short  a 
time.  He  left  his  bar  (saloonkeeper)  and  with  his  housekeeper  fol- 
lowed me  everywhere,  wearing  a  broad  smile  on  his  face,  and  asking 
me,  "Cleana?" 

Everywhere  I  could  hear  the  water  rushing  on  the  adjacent  prop- 
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arty  as  people  qnicklj  opened  the  water  pipe  into  the  school  sink. 
Closets  would  be  washed,  children  sent  out  to  sweep  the  yards,  while 
I  worked  inside ;  housekeepers  would  hurry  downstairs  and  sweep 
the  cellar  until  I  came  down.  On  Ridge  or  Pitt  Street,  an  old  woman 
came  down  into  a  horrible  cellar  and  stirred  around  in  some  foul  rub- 
bish that  lay  deeply  on  the  floor,  with  a  worn-out  broom,  while  a  pitch- 
fork only  could  remove  the  material.  About  five  minutes  later  I 
came  back  to  see  if  she  continued,  and  she  had  quit.  Her  kind 
would  belong  to  the  second  class. 

In  South  Brooklyn  I  found  cellars  with  heaps  of  ashes,  filth,  and 
rubbish.  The  next  morning  I  returned  to  resume  work.  Looking 
back  to  the  yard  of  the  house  where  I  had  stopped  the  previous  night, 
I  saw  a  great  heap  of  dirt  in  the  centre  of  the  yard.  The  yard  of 
that  house  and  of  the  one  I  was  inspecting  were  not  separated  by  a 
fence ;  but  the  yard  of  the  former  had  been  swept  up  to  the  line. 
Thinking  that  such  a  big  heap  of  dirt  could  not  have  been  collected 
in  the  yard  alone,  I  went  back  to  the  cellar,  and  found  that  the  large 
heaps  of  dirt  near  the  door  had  been  removed,  while  those  in  the  rear 
cellar  had  not  been  touched.  Again,  on  Washington  Street,  I  was 
amused  at  the  old  Irish  janitor,  who  stood  by  as  the  tenants  cleaned  • 
the  yard  while  he  watched  silently.  It  shows  that  he  could  control 
the  tenants.  Now,  if  somebody  would  control  him  to  clean  his  dirty 
cellar  and  his  foul  closet,  the  house  would  be  completely  clean. 

There  is  one  class  of  people,  with  more  anxiety  for  gain  than  phi- ' 
lanthropy,  which  maintains  that  the  industrial  class  are  what  they 
are  and  are  to  remain  so  ;  that  they  are  unworthy  of  conveniences, 
since  their  passion  is  for  ruining  houses,  and  that  their  honeycombed 
houses  must  not  be  provided  with  these  conveniences  for  fear  of  their 
wearing  out.  There  is  another  class,  composed  of  abstract  enthusi- 
asts, who  fancy  that  the  raw,  undeveloped  classes  have  entirely  the 
same  intelligent  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  as  they  consciously 
have  themselves,  and  who  attribute  to  the  masses  of  immigrated 
population  the  same  delicate  sensitiveness,  the  same  knowledge  and 
character,  which  they  themselves  have  only  by  virtue  of  education 
and  the  hereditary  accumulation  of  good  breeding.  These  would 
precipitate  a  Utopia  upon  the  lower  classes.  Both  these  classes  take 
a  narrowed  view  of  things  and  stop  short  of  an  acquainting  distance 
from  reality.  There  are  large  bodies  of  acquired  population  to  whom 
ignorance,  uncleanliness,  and  rawness,  and  a  mean  standard  of  living 
are  born  in  the  blood,  bred  to  the  bone.  Society  is  bringing  up  their 
children  in  the  public  schools,  and  just  so  must  society  elevate  them 
to  a  higher  standard  of  wants  and  their  satisfaction,  and  a  higher  or 
American  sanitary  level.  This  is  education  ;  but  by  education  is 
not  meant  the  superficial  sense  of  printing  circulars  in  Italian,  Greek, 
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I  and  Yiddish,  and  distributing  the  same,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  It 
I  means  a  real,  effeotive  process,  administered  by  intelligent  men  of 
i  ability.  There  is  no  better  synonym  for  it  than  the  term  organized 
discipline.  The  whole  city  can  be  speedily  thrown  into  organised 
vice  ;  who  doubts  that  ?  It  can  be  lifted  the  other  way,  by  patienti 
enduring  application.  Thus  a  street-cleaning  force  was  educated  a 
few  years  ago. 

There  is  no  other  sane  expedient.  If  high  legal  requirements  be 
imposed  upon  owners,  who  are  often  represented  by  petty  agents  or 
incompetent  lessees,  it  would  merely  lead  to  a  mocking  evasion  or 
blackmail.  The  property  owner,  too,  must  be  protected  against  the 
ignorance  of  the  tenant.  Italians  are  said,  when  told  to  whitewash* 
to  take  cold  slack  of  lime,  and  daub  windows,  ceilings,  woodwork, 
and  floors ;  or,  if  told  to  wash  the  floors,  they  are  said  to  draw  bucket- 
ful after  bucketful  of  water  from  the  sink  and  empty  it  upon  the 
floor.  What  are  the  causes  for  the  universal  decayed  and  soiled 
marks  on  ceilings,  under  the  sinks  and  wash-tubs,  but  ignorance  and 
neglect  to  use  t^e  sinks  properly  ?  Tenants  on  the  East  Side  do  not 
draw  the  chains  in  water-closets,  which  are  stopped  up  in  consequenoe. 
The  tenants  must  also  be  protected  against  their  own  ignorance. 
If  there  is  a  little  window  that  admits  air  into  the  dark,  unventilated 
bedroom,  the  tenant  will  frequently  hang  a  picture  in  front.  It 
became  ray  custom  to  look  behind  pictures  for  windows,  when  I 
wished  to  make  record  of  them.  More  often  they  will  obstruct  this 
only  means  of  ventilation  by  draperies,  curtains,  or  laces.  They  will 
fill  up  a  rear  wall  space  with  rubbish  and  empty  the  chamber  vessel 
out  of  the  rear  window. 

Let  us  return,  again,  to  housekeepers.  What  is  their  status  as 
laborers  ?  What  is  their  real  function  ?  A  housekeeper  is  the 
president  of  a  colony,  and  rules  that  colony.  He  is  the  sanitaiy 
officer,  the  health  department,  the  executive  ruler  of  a  little  city  in 
itself.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  landlord  has  an  American  woman 
over  the  Italian  families  at  the  unusually  clean  houses  at  181  Mott 
St.  But  who  are  these  housekeepers  over  thousands  of  tenements 
in  New  York,  to  preside  over  the  common  needs  and  conveniences 
of  twenty-five  homes  and  one  hundred  men,  women,  and  children, 
over  those  conveniences  upon  which  the  life  and  health  of  these 
people  so  much  depend  ?  Tliey  are  largely  women  who  have  not 
even  the  will,  energy,  and  zeal  for  cleanliness  to  clean  the  hall, 
yards,  cellars,  and  water-closets,  much  less  for  the  more  important 
duty  of  maintaining  discipline  and  sanitary  order.  They  are  merely 
/the  servile  tools  of  petty  money-getting  agents.  That  is  all.  It  is 
'  not  skilled  labor.  Compare  it  with  class  labor.  It  has  no  organiza- 
tion.    It  has  no  condition  of  individuality,  hence  no  ambition. 
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There  is  no  promotion  of  standards,  no  emulation  of  class,  no  com- 
petitive inducement  or  reward  of  excellence.  All  these  are  the 
marks  and  steps  that  qualify  dignified  labor  that  has  achieved  class 
respect.  Could  not  housekeepers,  who  have  proved  themselves  com- 
petent in  cleanliness,  control,  sobriety,  freedom  from  profanity,  be 
recognized  and  licensed  as  qualified  for  that  class  labor?  Could 
they  be  organized  ?  Could  competitive  inducements  be  offered  7 
Could  professional  standards  be  created  ?  Would  it  not  be  a  great 
relief  to  tenants  from  petty  tyranny,  if  the  link  that  binds  the  vile, 
cruel  housekeeper  to  the  sordid  landlord  could  be  removed  ?  The 
moral  effect  of  just  independence  would  be  inestimable. 

The  agent  or  owner  has  proved  to  have  neither  the  interest  nor 
the  inclination  to  do  what  is  needed.  I  do  not  believe  he  has  usually 
the  capacity.  It  takes  a  different  kind  of  a  man,  by  education  and 
choice  of  life  pursuit,  to  study  and  to  strive  for  tlie  promotion  of 
social  conditions,  than  it  takes  to  collect  rents  or  spend  incomes. 

The  feeling  also  has  come  to  me,  as  I  was  impressed  with  the 
large  number  of  people  in  a  tenement  and  the  dirty  halls,  yard,  and 
cellar,  in  charge  of  a  woman  who  had  a  family  and  household  to 
share  her  strength  and  time  with  the  duties  of  housekeeper,  that 
single  housekeepers  were  entirely  overwhelmed.  Would  it  not  be 
advisable  to  regulate  a  ratio  between  the  number  of  inhabitants  and 
the  housekeeper  ?  Oftentimes  the  same  housekeeper  has  two,  three, 
four,  or  even  six  houses  together. 

In  closing,  it  may  be  said  that  no  one  can  visit  the  tenements 
without  being  moved  to  sympathize  for  the  suffering  inhabitants, 
beyond  what  these  can  feel  for  themselves,  who  have  never  yet 
learned  to  appreciate  higher  wants  and  their  satisfaction.  Evidently 
space  is  outrageously  limited,  and  the  natural  requisites  of  health 
and  life  have  been  cut  off,  because  the  energy  of  greed  has  had  a 
free  course  amidst  conditions  of  social  indifference. 
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TUBERCULOSIS  AND  THE  TENEMENT  HOUSE 

PROBLEM 

Thb  great  prevalence  of  the  tubercular  diseases  in  the  tenement 
and  lodging  houses  of  New  York  City  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
serious  of  the  problems  which  confront  the  sanitary  authorities* 
While  tuberculosis  in  all  countries  has  always  been  particularly  prev- 
alent among  the  laboring  classes,  its  prevalence  is  greatest  in  cer- 
tain great  centres  of  population,  where  many  of  the  tenement  house 
districts  afford  the  conditions  which  especially  tend  to  its  develop- 
ment and  extension.  The  density  of  population  always  bears  a  more 
or  less  constant  ratio  to  the  prevalence  of  this  disease,  the  mortality 
increasing  with  an  increasing  density  ;  and,  as  has  been  frequently 
pointed  out,  in  no  city  in  the  world  is  the  density  of  population  as 
great  as  in  some  of  the  New  York  tenement  districts,  and  in  no  great 
city  is  the  average  density  so  great  as  in  the  Borough  of  Manhattan. 
The  peculiarly  objoctionnblo  character  of  the  houses  found  in  the  older 
tenement  house  districts  of  the  city  is  in  part  responsible  for  this 
overcrowding,  and  renders  impossible  the  obtaining  of  the  proper 
supply  of  light,  air,  and  ventilation  in  the  dwellings.  The  lack  of 
light,  air,  and  proper  ventilation  in  the  dwellings,  combined  with 
insufficient  or  improper  food,  and  too  often  with  the  dissipation 
among  the  inmates,  induce  the  conditions  in  human  beings  under 
which  the  tubercular  diseases  develop  most  luxuriantly.  The  con- 
ditions found  in  the  average  New  York  tenement  and  lodging  house 
districts  present  all  these  objectionable  features  in  a  striking  degree. 

Experimental  investigations  have  shown  clearly  enough  that  the 
tubercle  bacillus  —  the  only  necessary  factor  in  the  production  of 
tuberculosis  —  is  readily  destroyed  by  sunlight,  or  even  diffused  day- 
light, and  in  this,  as  in  all  other  communicable  diseases,  the  danger 
of  infection  is  largely  diminished  by  thorough  ventilation,  because  of 
its  influence  in  diluting  the  infectious  material.  But  in  too  many  of 
the  houses  in  New  York  City  there  is  never  sufficiently  thorough 
cleaning  to  remove  the  infection,  and  simlight,  daylight,  and  freah 
air  sufficient  to  destroy  the  tubercle  bacilli  cannot  enter.  Therefore, 
in  the  absence  of  radical  measures  for  renovation  or  disinfection, 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  the  continued  prevalence  of  tubercu- 
losis among  the  occupants,  and  the  permanent  residence  of  the  die- 
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ease  in  a  house  when  once  it  has  been  introduced,  however  frequently 
the  occupants  of  the  house  may  change. 

The  infectious  matter  contained  in  the  sputum  is  moreover  widely 
distributed  through  the  frequent  change  of  residence  of  tuberculous 
individuals.  As  the  disease  gradually  progresses,  especially  when 
affecting  the  heads  of  families,  the  victims,  becoming  weaker  and 
weaker,  are  less  and  less  able  to  perform  their  usual  duties;  and  thus 
their  incomes  grow  gradually  less  and  less,  and  they  are  obliged  to  fre- 
quently change  their  residence,  going  from  better  to  poorer  quarters, 
and  finally  bring  up  in  the  poorest  and  most  unsanitary  of  Uie  tene- 
ment houses.  The  tuberculous  infection  is  thus  widely  disseminated* 
In  many  cases,  and  especially  among  men  without  families,  the  con- 
sumptives eventually  become  homeless  tramps,  lodging  wherever  they 
may  be  able  to  find  a  bed,  frequenting  lodging  houses  of  a  poorer  and 
poorer  character,  and  finally,  after  great  difficulty,  often  finding  an 
asylum  in  some  one  of  the  public  institutions.  Too  often  these  poor  and 
homeless  consumptives  are  denied  entrance,  or  are  soon  discharged 
from  the  overcrowded  city  institutions,  to  give  room  for  newcomers. 

It  is  difficult  to  gain  an  adequate  conception  of  the  importance 
and  the  magnitude  of  the  problem  which  is  presented  by  the  prevalence 
of  this  disease  among  the  poorer  classes.  It  is  shown  by  the  death 
records  that  more  than  one-fourth  of  all  deaths  occurring  in  New 
York  City  in  the  period  of  life  of  greatest  usefulness  —  fifteen  to 
sixty-five  —  are  due  to  the  tubercular  diseases  (see  table);  and  in 
view  of  the  much  greater  prevalence  of  this  disease  among  the  labor- 
ing classes  and  the  errors  in  the  reports  —  in  many  cases  in  which 
death  is  due  to  tuberculosis,  death  is  ascribed  to  some  other  cause  — 
it  seems  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  nearly  or  quite  one-third 
of  all  the  deaths  among  the  tenement  house  population  during  the 
period  from  fifteen  to  sixty-five  are  due  to  this  cause.  In  fact,  the 
records  of  the  Department  of  Health  show  that  between  fifteen  and 
thirty -five  more  than  85  per  cent  of  all  deaths  in  all  parts  of  the  city 
are  caused  by  the  tubercular  diseases. 

In  1894,  when  the  Department  of  Health,  through  the  urgent 
solicitation  of  the  writer,  first  adopted  somewhat  active  measures  for 
the  study  and  prevention  of  this  disease,  the  writer  had  prepared  a 
series  of  sectional  maps  of  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the 
Bronx,  which  showed  every  house  lot  in  these  boroughs,  on  a  suffi- 
ciently large  scale,  so  that  all  the  reported  cases  and  deaths  from 
this  disease  could  be  plotted  on  them  by  conventional  signs,  which 
indicate  the  month  and  year  of  the  report.  From  these  maps  I  have 
had  reproduced  several  small  districts  in  the  lower  part  of  the  city, 
in  which  the  conditions  are  especially  bad,  to  show  how  great  is 
the   prevalence   of  tuberculosis   in    them.      On   these    maps   each 
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reported  cniie  or  death  is  indicated  by  a  dot.  It  has  bem  esti- 
mated by  the  department  that  not  over  two-thirds  of  the  cases  are 
actually  reported  to  the  department^  so  that  the  number  of  cases 
indicated  on   these   maps  should   probably  be  increased  by  about 


one-half,  to  show   the  actual 
show  that  on  a  single  street 


conditions 
block 


as 


obtaining.  These  maps 
many  as  \02  cases  have 
been  reported  within  a 
period  of  4|  years,  and 
as  many  as  24  cases  in  a 
single  house.  For  ex- 
ample, on  the  block  on 
Cherry  Street,  between 
Pearl  and  Rooseyelt 
Streets,  102  cases  came  to 
the  notice  of  the  depart- 
ment from  April,  1894, 
when  this  work  was 
begun,  to  January!,  1899. 
The  population  of  this 
block  in  January,  1900, 
as  enumerated  by  the 
sanitary  police  of  the 
Department  of  Health, 
waa  1166.  On  another 
block, bounded  by  Cherry, 
Market,  Cather- 
ine, and  Monroe 
Streets,  with  a 
population  of 
8688,  there  were 
241  cases  of  tuber- 
In  a  third  one, 
which  includes  paKicularly 
the  Chinese  quarter,  bounded 
by  Chatham,  Mott,  Bayard 
Streets  and  the  Bowery, 
with  a  population  of  2102, 
there  were  206  cases.  These 
districts  represent  perhaps 
the  worst  conditions  exist- 
ing in  the  city,  but  the  number  of  cases  in  many  others  nearly  ap- 
proximates the  number  found  in  these  ;  and  throughout  the  tenement 
house  districts  everywhere  large  numbers  of  cases  have  been  reported. 
As  already  said,  I  presume  we  must  add  to  the  numbers  indicated  at 
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least  one-half,  and  perhaps  nearly  two-thirds,  as  many  more  to  cover 
the  unreported  cases,  for  I  do  not  believe  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
cases  in  the  boroughs  of  Manhattan  and  the  Bronx  are  now  reported^ 
although  more  than  9000  cases  have  been  reported  in  the  city  dur- 
ing the  year  1900. 

TABLE 

Saownro  tbb  Mortalitt  feom  Pulmonart  Tubbroulosu,  pre  1000  Dbatbi,  bt 
AoBS,  nr  Nrw  York  Citt  (Manhattak  and  Thb  Bronx  and  Qrbatbr  Nbw 
York)  1806  to  1800,  inolusiyb. 


Ymam 

O-l 

1-15 

15-BO 

BO-85 

S5-S6 

65-65 

OTBB 

66 

DsATua  rsoM 

PirruiSM  m  1000 

Dbatm,  bbtwkbm 

Tin  AoH  or  1ft 

▲WD  05 

and 
The  Bronx 

1806 
1807 
1808 
1800 

4.2 
6.0 
4.1 
7.1 

20.2 
21.2 
10.6 
24.2 

840.8 
345.1 
287.7 
824.0 

366.0 
387.1 
366.6 
381.0 

210.6 
210.6 
210.0 
221.2 

02.3 

04.4 

101.4 

88.1 

46.6 
41.1 
46.4 
48.2 

244.1 
264.6 
243.3 
260.2 

Greater 
New  York 

1806 
1800 

4.1 
6.4 

21.1 
28.0 

801.8 
828.8 

866.0 
877.0 

212.3 
216.0 

01.6 
84.7 

41.0 
38.2 

230.6 
243.6 

The  influence  of  overcrowding  on  the  mortality  from  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  tables  from  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health  of  London,  1898.  No 
data  are  readily  available  in  New  York  City  from  which  similar 
analysis  can  be  made. 

PHTHISIS 
Dbath-ratbs  pbr  1000  Litino,  1804-1808,  inoluoitb 


PmoPOBTioM  or  Total  Popvlatiom  Lirmo  Moss 

TUAM 

DSATU-BATn  PBB  1000  LlTMO 

TUAM   FlVB  KOOM) 

1894 

1895 

1896 

1897 

1898 

Districts  with  under  10  per  joent    . 
Districts  with  10  to  16  per  cent      . 
Districts  wiUi  16  to  20  per  cent     . 
Districts  with  20  to  26  per  cent     . 
Districts  with  26  to  30  per  cent     . 
Districts  with  30  to  36  per  cent     . 
Districts  with  oyer  36  per  cent 

1.07 
1.38 
1.67 
1.68 
1.81 
2.11 
2.46 

1.18 
1.40 
1.64 
1.83 
2.00 
2.42 
2.66 

1.07 
1.46 
1.61 
1.67 
2.06 
2.13 
2.66 

1.14 
1.42 
1.63 
1.76 
2.10 
2.32 
2.64 

1.10 
1.43 
1.61 
1.80 
2.07 
2.42 
2.63 

This  table  shows  an  obvious  relation  between  the  amount  of  over- 
crowding and  the  phthisis  death-rate.  The  figures  do  not,  however, 
suffice  to  show  whether  the  overcrowding  caused  phthisis;  or  whether 
the  disease,  by  adding  to  family  expenditure  or  by  diminishing  the 
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wago-enrning  i>ower,  loft  \em  money  available  for  rent  and  thus 
brought  about  the  overcrowding,  or  whether,  again,  overcrowding  is 
associated  with  some  other  condition  or  conditions  which  are  favor- 
able to  disease.  In  all  probability  all  these  circumstances  have 
tended  to  produce  the  results  shown  in  the  table. 

Study  of  the  following  tables  shows  that  the  phthisis  mortality 
at  each  age  increases  with  overcrowding.  The  differences  in  the 
death-rates  at  age  five  in  the  several  groups  of  districts  are  small,  but 
with  slight  exception  the  death-rates  at  the  older  ages  follow  the  order 
of  overcrowding.  It  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the  differences 
between  the  death-rates  of  the  several  groups  of  districts  are  most 
marked  at  the  ages  at  which  the  mortality  from  phthisis  is  greatest. 


PHTHISIS  — COMPARATIVB   DEATH-RATES 

DSATII-BATBt    III    LbAST  OtBRCIIOWDBD   GROUPS   AT   BaCH   AoB-PBRIOD 
TAKBII    AS   100 


PaoroBTioif  or  Total  PorvLATioii  Lit  mo  (ui 

as 

Twnmnm  or  L«MTaAit  5  Rno«a)MoBa 

0 

B 

to 

t5 

ts 

48 

AH* 

TMAii  Two  UI  A  Room 

UrwABi* 

Dittricts  with  under  10  per  cent  .    .    . 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Dittricto  with  10  to  16  per  cent     .     .     . 

170 

87 

121 

142 

160 

181 

108 

Districts  with  16  to  SO  per  cent     .     .     . 

270 

06 

88 

184 

176 

167 

188 

Districts  with  SO  to  26  per  cent     .     .     . 

248 

02 

184 

160 

168 

106 

167 

Districts  with  26  to  30  per  cent     .     .     . 

830 

86 

182 

172 

314 

228 

172 

Districts  with  ao  to  86  per  cent     .     .     . 

862 

120 

188 

200 

288 

806 

184 

Districts  with  over  86  per  cent      .    .    . 

870 

128 

168 

217 

811 

290 

240 

PHTHISIS 
DBATn-BATBS  Pbi  1000  LlTIHO,  1808 


PaoroBTtoM  or  Total  PoroLAnoN  Litwo  (im 

B5 

TsMncirrB  or  Lam  tmaii  5  Room) 

0 

S 

to 

ts 

ts 

4S 

Ali» 

MOBB  TMAIi  Two  in   A   RooM 

UrwAB» 

Districts  with  nnder  10  per  cent    . 

0.23 

0.39 

1.10 

1.60 

1.04 

2.06 

i.n 

Districts  with  10  to  16  per  cent 

0.30 

0.34 

1.44 

2.13 

8.00 

2.68 

1.01 

Districts  with  16  to  20  per  cent 

0.62 

0.36 

1.06 

2.01 

8.41 

3.48 

2.36 

Districts  with  SO  to  26  per  cent 

0.67 

0.87 

1.60 

2.30 

3.66 

4.01 

2.78 

Districts  with  26  to  80  per  cent 

0.78 

0.38 

1.67 

2.68 

4.16 

4.68 

3.04 

Districts  with  80  to  86  per  cent 

0.81 

0.40 

2.00 

3.00 

6.68 

6.26 

3.26 

DistricU  with  OTer  86  per  cent 

0.86 

0.60 

1.82 

8.26 

6.04 

6.12 

4.41 

It  will  be  noted  from  these  tables  that  in  the  most  overcrowded 
districts  the  mortality  from  phthisis  is  more  than  three  times  that 
obtaining  in  the  least  crowded  territories. 

The  following  table  shows  the  mortality  (deaths,  and  the  death- 
rate)  for  the  year  1899  from  phthisis  alone  —  that  is,  pulmonary 
tuberoulosis  —  in  some  of  the  larger  cities  of  the  world.     The  other 
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tubercular  diseases  have  not  been  included  in  these  statistics.  In 
New  York  City  the  addition  of  these  would  bring  the  total  number 
of  deaths  annually  from  the  tubercular  diseases  to  over  9000,  and  the 
death-rate  to  nearly  8  per  1000.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  lowest 
death-rate  recorded  in  any  of  the  cities  included  in  this  table  is  in 
Dresden,  which  shows  a  rate  of  1.26,  and  the  highest  rate  is  in  Paris, 
4.90,  which  is  nearly  four  times  that  of  Dresden.  The  great  varia- 
tions in  the  death-rates  in  the  different  cities  show  the  great  possi- 
bilities in  the  restriction  of  this  disease  through  the  improvement  of 
the  sanitary  conditions.  It  should  be  noted,  also,  that  in  a  few  of 
the  large  cities  where  the  rates  are  highest,  as  in  Paris,  Vienna,  St. 
Petersburg,  Moscow,  and  Dublin,  that  the  rates  as  given,  excessive  as 
they  are,  are  much  lower  than  they  were  previously,  as  recent  years 
have  shown  great  diminution  in  the  death-rate  from  the  tubercular 
diseases  in  these  cities. 

TABLE 

Sbowhto  thb  Mortalitt  from  Phthibis  (Diaths  and  Dbath-ratbs)  vom  thr 
Yrar  1890,  nr  Somr  of  thr  Larorr  Citirs  of  thr  World,  takrn  from  thr 
Rrport  of  thr  Burrau  of  Statistics,  Amstrrdam. 


CiTIM 


New  York    . 

London 

Paris    . 

Berlin  . 

Vienna 

St  Petersburg 

Moscow 

Buenos  Ayres 

Glasgow 

Warsaw 

Brussels 

Naples  . 

Boston 

Amsterdam  . 

Rome    . 

Milan    . 

Munich 

Leipzig 

Odessa 

Breslau 

Dresden 

Cologne 

Turin    . 

Belfast . 

Dublin . 

Edinburgh    . 

Antwerp 


PorULATIOV 

nr  1889 


8,660,058 
4,646,762 
8,611,629 
1,817,062 
1,682,134 
1,132,677 
088,614 
780,683 
738,008 
601,408 
60;>.087 
604,722 
656,057 
618,278 
608,674 
487,729 
462,000 
430,686 
414,800 
410,736 
306,800 
858,417 
850,834 
860,000 
894,691 
298,927 
290,286 


DB4Tllt  rsoM  PuTBins* 


ToUl  NamtMr 
ofDMtlu 


8,016 

8,610 

10,647 

8,988 

6,180 

8,808 

8,216 

1,166 

1,444 

1,493 

1,101 

1,090 

1,236 

871 

869 

924 

1,368 

1,102 

1,026 

1,271 

409 

783 

938 

1,112 

1,298 

661 

493 


DMtb-nU 
pwlOOO 


8.26 
1.87 
4.90 
2.19 
8.81 
8.36 
8.26 
1.67 
1.97 
2.48 
1.96 
1.98 
8.28 
1.68 
1.71 
1.90 
8.90 
2.60 
2.47 
8.10 
1.26 
2.10 
2.48 
8.18 
8.70 
1.87 
1.70 


1  Pulmonary  tuberculosis  only ;  other  forms  of  tuberculosis  not  included. 
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TABLE 

Sbowuio   Dbatb-katbs  from   all  Causbs  aitd  Dbatb-ratbs   from   Turrrculae 
DiMASBt  PRR   1000   PoruLATioR   iR  Nrw  Tork,  Lordor,  Parjs,  Brrlir,  ard 

VlRRRA,    FROM    1884   TO    1899,    1RCLU8ITR. 


TiAR 


1884 
1886 
1880 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1893 
1893 
1894 
1896 
1800 
1807 
1898 
1899 


Kbw  Tobk 


26.82 
26.56 
26.  UO 
26.32 
28.89 
26.82 
24.87 
20.31 
26.96 
26.80 
22.76 
23.18 
21.84 
20.ai 
20.40 
19.81 


4.46 
4.20 
4.42 
4.00 
3.99 
3.80 
3.97 
3.66 
3.66 
3.61 
3.16 
3.36 
3.11 
2.t>8 
2.99 
3.08 


LORDOR 


i! 


20.39 

19.07 

19.89 

19.63 

18.42 

17.47 

20.98 

21.11 

20.31 

20.83 

17.80 

19.8 

18.8 

18.1 

18.7 

19.8 


8.12 
2.90 
2.03 
2.71 
2.64 
2.66 
2.94 
2.81 
2.68 
2.66 
2.43 
2.60 
2.40 
2.40 
2.48 
2.66 


Paris 


26.44 

24.88 

26.26 

23.92 

22.92 

23.78 

23.70 

22.46 

23.24 

22.26 

21.32 

22.3 

20.1 

18.6 

19.7 

21.6 


6.19 

6.60 

6.15 

4.93 

6.11 

6.26 

6.13 

4.64 

4.92 

6.10 

6.0 

4.8 

4.6 

4.79 


20.3 
24.4 
25.0 
21.8 
20.3 
23.0 
21.6 
20.8 
19.9 
21.0 
17.6 
20.0 
18.1 
17.7 
17.3 
18.7 


3.0 
3.0 
3.4 
3.1 
3.1 
3.3 
3.0 
2.9 
2.6 
2.7 
2.6 
2.6 
2.6 


YtaMWA 


20.8 
28.6 
26.6 
25.8 
26.2 
24.6 
24.4 
26.0 
24.9 
24.0 
23.2 
23.3 
22.3 
20.9 
20.1 
20.9 


7.2 
7.2 
7.0 
0.4 
6.2 
6.8 
6.8 
6.7 
6.6 
6.1 
6.0 
6.3 
4.9 


Ksw  TosR 


20.26 
19.47 


2.8S 
2.88 


The  prevalence  of  tuberculosis  in  the  tenement  houses  and  lodg- 
ing houses  of  New  York  City  may  be  greatly  restricted,  and  finally, 
under  proper  conditions,  I  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  almost 
suppress  it.  To  accomplish  this  end  three  classes  of  measures  are 
necessary :  — 

1.  Those  which  will  so  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  under 
which  the  laboring  classes  live,  that  they  themselves  will,  because  of 
their  better  physical  condition,  become  less  susceptible  to  the  disease, 
and  at  the  same  time  because  of  their  improved  surroundings  they 
will  be  less  exposed  to  infection,  because  of  less  overcrowding,  more 
sunlight,  more  air,  and  better  ventilation  in  their  dwellings. 

2.  Those  which  will  improve  the  sanitary  conditions  under  which 
the  laboring  classes  work  (including  the  so-called  noxious  trades), 
so  as  to  provide  sufficient  light,  air,  space,  and  ventilation,  and  the 
proper  general  sanitary  surroundings  in  the  workrooms,  workshops, 
etc.,  of  the  city. 

8.  Those  which  will  diminish  the  exposure  of  the  tenement  house 
population  to  infection,  through  the  removal  of  the  sources  of  infeo- 
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tdon,  brought  about  by  the  exercise  of  greater  care  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumptives in  the  disposal  of  their  expectoration,  and  by  more  general, 
thorough,  and  universal  disinfection  or  renovation  of  apartments  which 
have  been  occupied  by  consumptives,  and  so  may  have  become  infected. 

Under  the  first  heading  it  is  first  of  all  essential  that  the  regula- 
tions against  overcrowding  shall  be  strictly  enforced  everywhere, 
and  under  all  conditions,  at  least  600  cubic  feet  of  air  space  being 
provided  for  every  adult  in  a  tenement  house,  and  at  least  400  for 
every  child.  Every  apartment  should  be  provided  with  through  and 
through  ventilation,  and  there  should  be  sufficient  space  in  the  rear 
of  the  house  to  insure  this,  and  also  to  render  possible  the  entrance 
of  sunlight,  daylight,  and  fresh  air.  Regulations  should  be  made  to 
provide  that  corner  houses  do  not  occupy  more  space  than  those  in 
the  middle  of  the  block,  and  be  so  built  that  there  is  a  clear  passage 
from  street  to  street  through  the  block ;  that  the  halls  in  tenement 
houses  are  sufficiently  wide  to  permit  the  entrance  of  light  and  air, 
and  so  constructed  as  to  insure  their  proper  ventilation ;  that  houses 
built  on  lots  25  x  100  feet  occupy  not  over  60  per  cent  of  the  space 
of  the  surface  of  the  lot,  and  comply  in  their  construction  with  the 
above  requirements  (houses  built  on  larger  spaces  may,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  be  allowed  to  extend  over  a  larger  proportion  of  the 
surface);  that  proper  toilet  facilities  be  provided;  that  proper  regu- 
lations regarding  the  provision  of  dry  cellars,  good  drainage,  and 
sanitary  plumbing  be  strictly  enforced. 

The  same  requirements  should  be  enforced  in  lodging  houses  and 
in  public  institutions.  Completely  shut-off  sleeping  rooms,  without 
outside  windows  or  proper  ventilation,  should  not  be  allowed.  Regu- 
lations regarding  the  provision  of  sufficient  cubic  air  space  should  be 
enforced,  and  lodging  houses  should  be  required  to  provide  some 
automatic  and  adequate  system  of  ventilation  which  is  not  under 
control  of  the  lodgers.  Consumptives  should  not  under  any  condi- 
tions be  allowed  to  sleep  or  live  in  common  public  lodging  houses. 
Regulations  should  be  enacted  prohibiting  spitting  on  the  floors  of 
public  halls  of  tenement  houses,  on  the  floors  of  any  portion  of  lodg- 
ing houses,  or  on  the  sidewalks ;  and  notices  should  be  posted  in  the 
halls  of  all  tenement  houses  and  in  all  lodging  houses  forbidding  this, 
and  these  should  be  enforced.  All  walls  in  lodging  houses  and  tene- 
ment houses  should  be  painted.  The  use  of  wall  paper  should  be 
prohibited,  as  should  also  the  use  of  carpets,  mattings,  or  any  textile 
fabrics  on  the  walls  and  stairways.  Proper  regulations  should  be 
enforced  regarding  the  ventilation  of  sleeping  rooms,  the  size  and 
character  of  air  shafts,  etc. 

The  city  should  provide  ample  and  comfortable  hospital  accom- 
modations for  the  care  of  all  advanced  cases  of  consumption,  and,  as 
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far  A8  possible,  consumptives  should  be  induced  to  enter  hospitals. 
These  hospitals  should  be  so  constructed  and  so  conducted,  and  the 
medical  care  should  be  of  such  a  high  character,  that  the  institutions 
would  become  attractive  to  those  suffering  with  consumption,  and 
admission  to  them  would  be  generally  sought  by  the  sick  poor. 
Under  a  proper  administration  these  measures  would  provide  for  the 
care  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  more  dangerous  cases  of  consump- 
tion among  tlie  very  poor.  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  there 
are  not  less  than  20,000  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis  among  the 
tenement  house  population,  which  have  been,  or  could  be,  easily 
recognized,  and  at  least  one-half  of  these  are  in  the  dangerous 
infectious  stage.  A  census  made  by  the  Department  of  Health, 
under  my  supervision,  showed  only  a  few  over  1000  cases  to  be  actu- 
ally under  treatment  in  the  public  and  private  institutions  of  the 
city.  Hospital  provision  for  a  large  number  of  consumptives,  up 
to  2600  or  8000,  should  be  made  by  the  city  at  once.  At  the  present 
time,  notwithstanding  the  very  unattractive  accommodations  pro- 
vided in  many  instances,  large  numbers  are  constantly  turned  away 
from  the  public  institutions  because  there  is  not  suflBcient  room  to 
accommodate  them. 

Many  instances  might  be  sighted  to  show  what  extraordinarily 
favorable  conditions  exist  for  the  transmission  of  tubercular  infec- 
tion in  lodging  houses,  the  dormitories  of  public  institutions,  etc. 
Only  one  or  two  instances  will  suffice. 

Recently  my  attention  was  directed  to  the  conditions  existing 
in  a  large  public  institution,  in  which,  on  investigation,  it  was 
found  that  the  man  who  had  charge  of  one  of  the  dormitories 
containing  20  persons  had  been  suffering  from  pulmonary  tuber- 
culosis for  a  period  of  six  years.  During  all  of  this  time  he  had  had 
charge  of  this  dormitory.  The  dormitory  itself  was  almost  without 
ventilation,  below  the  surface  of  the  ground,  and  contained  only  one 
window.  I  felt  sure  that  under  such  conditions  tuberculosis  must 
certainly  have  been  transmitted  to  others  living  in  this  room,  and 
on  investigation  five  cases  of  tuberculosis  were  found  among  the 
other  occupanta.  All  of  these  had  been  for  several  years  inmates 
of  this  dormitory.  Among  the  others  who  were  apparently  well 
only  a  few  had  long  been  under  the  same  conditions.  In  another 
dormitory  with  more  than  60  occupants  I  found  the  air  space 
allowed  to  each  occupant  was  only  260  cubic  feet;  the  ceiling  of  the 
dormitory  was  less  than  two  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding 
ground,  and  the  room  itself  was  lees  than  seven  feet  in  height. 
More  favorable  conditions  for  the  dissemination  of  tuberoolar  di»> 
ease  can  scarcely  be  conceived  than  existed  in  these  dormitories  in  a 
public  institution  in  New  York. 
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Observations  of  the  Department  of  Health  have  shown  that  a 
large  number  of  consumptives  are  homeless  and  are  scarcely  more 
than  tramps.  They  are  unable  to  support  themselves  and  wander 
from  one  lodging  house  to  another,  frequenting  the  very  cheapest 
(and  these  perforce  are  the  poorest,  dirtiest,  and  with  the  least  ven- 
tilation). They  observe  little  or  no  care  in  the  disposal  of  their 
expectoration,  and  thus  constantly  expose  all  the  occupants  of  the 
lodging  house  to  tubercular  infection.  As  many  as  eight  or  ten 
cases  of  tuberculosis  have  been  repeatedly  reported  in  a  single  year 
as  occupants  of  a  single  lodging  house.  These  houses  are  rarely  if 
ever  sufficiently  cleaned  or  renovated,  so  that  the  infection  once 
introduced  is  destroyed. 

Consumptives  are  constantly  coming  into  the  hospitals,  brought 
by  ambulances  from  these  lodging  houses  in  the  last  stages  of 
pulmonary  tuberculosis.  The  rule  should  be  absolute  which 
prohibits  consumptives  from  living  in  common  lodging  houses. 
If  proper  hospital  accommodations  were  at  command,  all  of  these 
homeless  consumptives  would  quickly  find  their  way  into  these 
institutions. 

Of  scarcely  less  importance  than  measures  to  improve  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  laboring  classes  live,  are  those  directed  to  the 
improvement  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  work,  and  I  believe 
in  many  instances  workshops  are  really  more  unsanitary  than  the 
tenement  houses,  bad  as  the  latter  are.  But  little  effort  is  made  in 
most  instances  to  improve  these.  Many  large  workshops,  printing- 
offices,  etc.,  in  New  York  City  are  far  beneath  the  level  of  the 
ground,  are  absolutely  without  light,  excepting  artificial  light,  are 
badly  ventilated  and  overcrowded,  and  have  not  more  than  800  or 
400  cubic  feet  of  air  space  for  each  workman.  In  many  of  the  offices 
of  brokers  and  bankers,  wholesale  houses,  etc.,  the  employees  work  in 
rooms  which  are  without  proper  ventilation,  and  in  which  not  more 
than  800  cubic  feet  of  air  space  exist  for  the  individual.  In  certain 
occupations  in  which  a  large  amount  of  dust  is  in  the  atmosphere, 
as  in  the  manufacture  of  tobacco  and  various  other  similar  trades, 
the  conditions  are  still  more  unfavorable.  There  should  be  some 
provisions  quite  different,  and  far  more  thorough  and  searching,  than 
now  exist  for  the  regulation  of  the  sanitary  conditions  in  the  work- 
rooms, workshops,  printing-houses,  offices,  etc.,  in  this  city. 

The  measures  under  the  third  heading,  those  which  have  a  direct 
influence  in  diminishing  the  frequency  of  infection,  comprise  those 
which  provide  for  the  systematic  education  of  consumptives  through 
the  visits  of  Department  of  Health  inspectors.  These  visits  should 
be  made  not  once,  but  repeatedly,  at  least  once  a  month,  and  careful 
detailed  instructions  should  be  given  to  every  consumptive  in  regard 
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to  the  care  of  his  expectoration.  Where  theee  inBtruotions  are  not 
followed  out,  and  where  danger  of  infection  to  others  reeulta,  the 
patient  should,  if  necessary,  be  forcibly  removed  and  placed  in  a 
hospital.  Consumptives  should  be  also  followed  to  their  places  of 
work,  and  observations  should  there  be  made  as  to  the  sanitary 
conditions  under  which  they  work,  and  the  danger  which  may  exist 
so  far  as  other  employees  are  concerned.  Consumptives  should  be 
prohibited  from  following  certain  occupations  which  expose  others 
to  danger. 

The  renovation  and  disinfection  of  apartments  occupied  by  con- 
sumptives should  be  general  and  thorough.  Consumptives  should 
be  constantly  followed  from  one  habitation  to  another,  and  those 
vacated  should  be  thoroughly  disinfected  or  renovated  before  others 
are  allowed  to  occupy  them. 

Of  great  importance  I  believe  in  this  connection  is  the  enforce- 
ment of  regulations  which  prohibit  spitting  on  the  floors  of  Imlging 
houses,  tenement  houses,  and  public  buildings,  in  public  conveyances, 
public  places,  and  on  the  sidewalks.  These  regulations,  if  made 
general,  and  enforced  through  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  the 
keepers  of  lodging  houses,  janitors  in  tenement  houses,  managers  of 
public  buildings  and  of  lines  of  public  conveyances,  would,  I  believe, 
result  after  two  or  three  years  in  very  great  improvement  in  habits 
of  cleanliness  in  this  regard  among  the  people  of  the  city,  and  would 
thus  result  in  greatly  improved  conditions. 

For  the  proper  enforcement  of  such  a  system  of  inspection  and 
disinfection  of  the  dwellings  of  consumptives  and  the  proper  inspec- 
tion of  workshops,  a  very  much  larger  force  of  inspectors  must  be 
employed  than  is  now  at  the  command  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
or  of  any  other  department  of  the  city  or  State  government.  I  be- 
lieve that  much  of  the  in8i>ection  work  under  these  provisions  would 
be  more  efficiently  and  more  satisfactorily  performed  by  women  than 
by  men. 

While  I  feel  strongly  the  need  of  establishing  State  institutions 
and  city  institutions  for  the  care  of  incipient  cases  of  tuberculosis 
in  properly  selected  localities  —  the  Adirondacks  and  elsewhere — I 
cannot  but  feel  that  this  measure  is  of  far  less  relative  impoKance 
than  those  which  look  directly  to  the  prevention  of  the  disease  by 
the  establishment  and  enforcement  of  proper  regulations. 

There  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  mortality  from  the  tuberculous 
diseases  in  New  York  City  since  1886  of  85  per  cent,  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  in  conclusion  that  I  believe,  with  a  complete  and 
efficient  scheme  for  dealing  with  pulmonary  tuberculosis,  including 
necessary  improvements  in  the  housing  of  the  tenement  house  popu- 
lation, suitable  hospital  accommodations,  and  the  proper  enforcement 
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of  precautionary  measures,  the  death-rate  from  the  tuberculous  dis- 
eases in  New  York  City  may  be  further  reduced  one-third  within 
a  period  of  five  years.  This  would  mean  the  saving  of  8000  lives 
annually.  No  other  measures  offer  promise  of  such  large  returns  in 
the  diminution  of  suffering  and  death,  as  those  which  look  to  the 
prevention  of  tuberculosis  in  the  tenement  houses. 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  tuberoolosiii,  though  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  tenements,  finds  its  chief  centres  of  infection  and  makes 
its  greatest  ravages  in  these  districts,  the  Tenement  House  Commis- 
sion, appointed  to  examine  into  the  conditions  of  life  of  the  poor  in 
New  York  State,  has  undoubtedly  shown  a  true  appreciation  of  its 
important  duties  in  deciding  to  devote  its  first  public  hearing  in  this 
city  to  a  discussion  of  the  momentous  question,  —  The  Relation  of 
Tuberculosis  to  the  Tenement  House  Problem. 

When  it  is  considered,  however,  that,  according  to  the  statistics 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  between  8000  and  9000  deaths 
from  pulmonary  tuberculosis  are  annually  reported  in  the  Greater 
City  of  New  York, — I  say  reported  advisedly,  for  the  actual  number 
of  deaths  from  this  cause  probably  far  exceeds  the  figures  given,  — 
and  when  it  is  estimated  that  at  least  four  times  this  number  of 
persons  at  present  suffering  from  phthisis  in  a  more  or  less  ad- 
vanced stage  of  the  disease  are  now  living  in  the  city,  perhaps  three- 
fourths  of  which,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  20,000,  are  to  be  found 
in  the  tenement  house  districts,  the  immense  magnitude  and  difficulty 
of  dealing  with  this  problem  may  be  readily  realized. 

It  has  been  suggested,  as  the  best  and  only  radical  solution  of  the 
problem,  that  public  hospitals  and  sanatoria  should  be  established  for 
the  isolation  and  treatment  of  the  consumptive  poor  ;  but,  as  useful 
and  necessary  —  nay,  urgently  needed  —  as  such  institutions  are  as 
an  adjunct  to  the  methods  to  be  adopted,  it  is  manifestly  impossible 
to  care  for  the  vast  multitude  of  tuberculous  individuals  in  this  way. 
We  must,  therefore,  depend  chiefly  upon  other  and  more  general 
means  for  the  restriction  of  tuberculosis,  if  we  can  ever  hope  to  pre- 
vent it  and  finally  drive  it  from  our  midst.  We  must  continue  to 
improve  the  general  health  of  our  cities  by  judicious  sanitary  meas- 
ures ;  we  must  better  the  condition  of  the  poor  by  the  erection  of 
suitable  tenement  houses  and  by  gradually  educating  the  people  in 
the  ordinary  laws  of  hygiene,  so  that  they  may  be  able  to  take  better 
care  of  themselves  and  their  familien  ;  and,  above  all,  we  must  warn 
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the  public  of  the  dangers  of  contracting  consumption,  —  how  to 
prevent  it  and  avoid  communicating  the  infection  to  others. 

Tuberculosis,  as  is  now  generally  known,  is  caused  by  the  tubercle 
bacillus,  a  specific  germ,  without  which  the  disease  cannot  be  pro- 
duced. But  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  not  only  with  regard 
to  consumption,  but  all  other  bacterial  diseases,  that  the  mere  pres- 
ence of  the  microscopic  organism  in  the  body  does  not  cause  disease, 
when  the  conditions  in  which  the  germ  can  grow  and  develop  its 
poison  are  absent ;  it  is  only  where  these  conditions  favorable  to  its 
growth  exist  that  it  becomes  a  harmful  invader.  Thus,  though  the 
Bacillus  tvherculoM  is  the  essential  cause  of  this  infectious  disease, 
there  are  various  other  contributing  causes  which  influence  the  pro- 
duction of  tuberculosis ;  and  unless  these  causes  are  at  work,  weaken- 
ing and  exhausting  the  vital  functions,  the  tubercle  bacillus  when 
present,  meeting  with  a  sterile  soil  and  the  natural  resistance  of  the 
body,  though  otherwise  a  most  destructive  and  insatiable  consumer, 
soon  dies  of  inanition,  or  at  any  rate  remains  quiescent  and  harmless. 

Now,  it  is  to  the  unfortunate  existence  of  the  unhygienic  condi- 
tions, which  favor  the  growth  and  development  of  this  ubiquitous 
bacillus  in  the  habitation  of  the  poor,  that  is  due  the  prevalence  of 
tuberculosis  in  the  tenement  house  districts. 

One  of  the  most  potent  factors  in  the  production  of  consumption, 
and  especially  in  tenements,  is  overcrowding  and  consequent  foulness 
of  the  air.  "  The  respiration  of  impure  air,"  says  one  great  authority 
on  tuberculosis,  ^^  directly  debilitates  the  vital  powers,  enfeebles  the 
nervous  system,  depresses  the  appetite,  deranges  the  secretions,  and 
leads  to  the  retention  of  effete  matters  in  the  blood."  It  has  been 
repeatedly  observed  that  previously  inhaled  air  is  one  of  the  main 
causes  in  the  production  of  phthisis.  ^^  With  the  fear  of  bacilli  and 
contagion  before  his  eyes,"  says  another  well-known  authority, 
*^  neither  the  patient  nor  his  attendant  will  hesitate  to  ventilate 
sufficiently,  and  consequently  renew  the  air  breathed.  Free  extreme 
ventilation  is  the  most  important  means  of  preventing  and  also  of 
healing  pulmonary  consumption. 

I  might,  if  space  allowed,  quote  many  striking  examples  of  the 
influence  of  deficient  ventilation  in  predisposing  to  consumption. 
This  influence  is  most  marked  in  prisons,  asylums,  workshops,  and 
the  like,  where  vitiated  air  is  breathed  continuously,  and  where  other 
injurious  influences  are  also  usually  at  work.  It  commonly  means 
that  the  sufferer  follows  a  sedentary  occupation  and  works  in  a  con- 
strained position,  or  is  confined  indoors  amid  depressing  surround- 
ings. In  addition  he  may  be  underfed,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  bad  air  leads  to  intemperance,  poor  food  and  drunkenness  having 
a  special  influence  in  rendering  people  susceptible  to  consumption. 
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The  effects  of  overorowding  are  well  exemplified  in  denaely 
populated  cities.  Lagneau  has  shown^  from  statistics  collected  from 
662  cities  in  France,  that  the  denser  the  population  the  greater  is  the 
number  of  deaths  from  tuberculosis.  Thus,  while  the  death-rate  per 
1000  of  the  population  from  this  cause,  in  cities  of  6000  inhabitants, 
was  1.81 ;  in  cities  of  10,000  inhabitants  it  was  2.16  ;  in  cities  of 
20,000  inhabitants  it  was  2.71  ;  in  cities  of  80,000  inhabitants  it  was 
2.88 ;  in  cities  of  100,000  it  was  8.06 ;  in  cities  of  460,000  it  was 
8.68 ;  and  in  Paris,  with  upwards  of  three  million  inhabitants,  the 
death-rate  per  1000  of  the  population  rose  to  4.90.  From  the  Report 
of  the  Health  of  Towns  Commission  for  Great  Britain  it  appears 
that  the  ratio  of  phthisis  and  other  similar  diseases  in  Dundee,  Scot- 
land, increases  with  the  overcrowding  in  dwellings.  Taking  the 
ratio  of  dwellings  of  four  rooms  and  upwards  as  10,  it  was  found 
that  the  oilier  ratios  wore  :  for  throe  rooms  17,  for  two  rooms  20, 
and  for  one  room  28.  The  same  thing  has  been  observed  in  London. 
According  to  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Medical  Officer  of  Health 
in  London  1898,  in  districts  with  under  10  per  cent  of  overcrowding 
(overcrowding  being  taken  to  mean  where  more  than  two  persons 
occupied  a  room  in  tenements  of  less  than  five  rooms)  the  death-rate 
per  1000  living  from  tuberculosis  is  1.10  ;  in  districts  with  under  16 
per  cent  overcrowding  it  is  1.43  ;  in  districts  with  under  20  per  cent 
overcrowding  it  is  1.01  ;  in  districts  with  under  26  per  cent  over- 
crowding it  is  1.80  ;  in  districts  with  under  80  per  cent  overcrowd- 
ing it  is  2.07  ;  in  districts  with  under  86  per  cent  overcrowding  it  is 
2.42  ;  and  in  districts  with  over  86  per  cent  overcrowding  the  death- 
rate  per  1000  living  from  consumption  is  2.63.  Similar  observations 
conducted  for  the  four  years  previous  to  1898  showed  the  same  ob- 
vious relation  between  the  amount  of  overcrowding  and  the  phthisis 
death-rate. 

It  has  also  been  repeatedly  observed  that  some  houses  in  these 
overcrowded  districts  after  a  time  seem  to  become  permanently  in- 
fected with  tuberculosis,  as  evidenced  by  a  repetition  of  cases  of  the 
disease.  There  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  in  many  instances  such 
a  ^  family  house  '*  is  a  far  more  important  factor  in  the  production  of 
consumption  than  any  supposed  "  family  predisposition,"  —  these 
houses  becoming  infected  through  the  poisonous  discharges  of  pre- 
vious tuberculous  inmates.  It  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  per- 
manent infection  of  premises  may  occur,  when  one  considers  that  the 
sputum  of  consumptives,  which  frequently  contains  a  countless  num- 
ber of  virulent  tubercle  bacilli,  is  often  carelessly  expectorated  on 
the  floor  and  elsewhere  in  dwellings,  where  it  dries  and  is  converted 
into  dust,  thus  getting  into  cracks  in  the  woodwork^  in  the  papering, 
etc.,  whence  it  is  later  inhaled  into  the  lungs  by  others.     Such  tuber- 
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culous  dust  has  been  found  by  experiment  to  remain  virulent  and  in- 
fectious for  months  and  even  years  after  it  was  deposited  in  rooms 
which  were  not  thoroughly  disinfected  and  renovated ;  and  where 
this  dust  is  allowed  to  accumulate  for  a  lengfth  of  time  it  may  be  im- 
possible to  disinfect  and  renovate  the  premises,  without  practically 
rebuilding  them,  so  as  to  destroy  the  infectious  agent.  These  prem- 
ises then  become  permanently  infected. 

From  an  investigation  made  by  the  writer  in  1897,  from  the  maps 
and  records  of  the  Department  of  Health,  into  the  distribution  of 
tuberculosis  in  New  York  City,  it  was  found  that  in  two  wards 
of  the  city  (Wards  IV  and  VI)  88  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of 
dwellings  in  these  wards  had  cases  (including  deaths)  of  consump- 
tion reported  from  them  during  the  years  1894,  1895,  and  1896.  Of 
these  cases  one-half  occurred  in  28  per  cent  of  the  affected  houses, 
this  being  but  9  per  cent  of  all  the  dwellings  in  the  wards.  One- 
fourth  of  the  houses  had  apparently  become  permanently  infected,  as 
shown  by  a  repetition  of  three  or  more  cases  of  consumption  in  them 
in  the  three  years,  while  certain  very  bad  houses  had  eight  or  more 
cases  repeated  in  them.  During  a  period  of  eight  years  previous  to 
1897,  according  to  the  records,  186  cases  of  pulmonary  tuberculosis 
(including  deaths)  were  reported  from  12  houses,  or  an  average  of 
11^  cases  per  house.  And  these  were  only  the  reported  cases  and 
deaths,  which,  as  we  know,  represent  but  two-thirds  of  the  actual 
number  of  cases  which  probably  occurred  in  these  houses.  It  may 
be  safely  estimated,  therefore,  that  from  204  to  272  cases  of  con- 
sumption had  occurred  in  these  12  bad  houses  in  eight  years,  a  truly 
startling  exhibition. 

These  two  wards  were  selected  for  study  because  they  contained 
a  large  number  of  tenement  houses  in  one  of  the  most  overcrowded 
parts  of  the  city,  and  because  they  illustrated  most  forcibly  the  effects 
of  overcrowding  and  consequent  foulness  of  air.  The  greatest  prev- 
alence of  the  disease  was  found  in  those  tenements  in  which  the  san- 
itary provisions  were  most  deficient,  especially  in  rear  houses  and 
old  dilapidated  buildings,  where  lack  of  ventilation  and  light  and  the 
presence  of  ignorance,  poverty,  and  filth  furnished  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  the  growth  of  all  bacteria,  and  especially  of  the  tuber- 
cle bacillus.  These  conditions  have  since  been  partially  removed  by 
action  of  the  Health  Department,  and  some  of  the  most  unsanitary 
houses  were  condemned  and  torn  down  in  1896 ;  but  many  other 
equally  infected  tenements  in  these  and  other  parts  of  the  city  are 
still  standing,  some  of  them  having  shown  an  increased  repetition  of 
cases,  —  a  menace  to  the  health  of  the  community,  —  despite  all  pos- 
sible efforts  toward  disinfection,  renovation,  etc.,  on  the  part  of  the 
sanitary  authorities. 
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Analogous  investigations  have  also  been  made  by  others  in  this 
ooontry  and  abroad  with  the  same  result.  Dr.  Ransoms  found  in 
Manchester,  England,  that  tuberculosis  was  distinctly  more  prevalent 
in  certain  houses  than  in  others.  The  closed  courts  and  alleys,  the 
shut-in  or  blocked-up  houses,  and,  above  all,  the  houses  built  back 
to  back,  with  no  through  ventilation  and  bad  light,  were  the  most 
aCFected.  In  some  instances,  within  five  or  six  years,  double  or  treble 
occurrences  of  the  disease  had  taken  place  in  the  same  house,  and  some 
houses  not  only  showed  a  re{)etition  of  cases,  but  patients  who  liad 
improved  on  being  taken  to  hospital  had  a  recurrence  of  severe  tuber- 
cular symptoms  when  they  returned  home,  and  had  to  be  sent  to 
hospital  again.  Dr.  Tracy,  Registrar  for  the  City  of  New  York,  has 
also  studied  the  distribution  of  tuberculosis  throughout  this  entire 
city  from  the  record  of  deaths  during  the  five  years,  1888-1892 ;  and 
Dr.  Flick  has  done  the  same  for  one  ward  in  Philadelphia  for  twenty- 
five  years  previous  to  1888.  The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  these  com- 
petent observers  tally  exactly  with  those  reached  by  the  writer,  viz. 
that  tuberculosis  is  not  uniformly  diffused  throughout  a  community, 
not  even  in  those  localities  where  the  disease  is  most  prevalent,  but  is 
confined  within  narrow  limits,  as  in  certain  streets  and  within  the 
walls  of  certain  houses. 

That  this  effect  is  the  result  of  deficient  ventilation,  and  lack  of 
pure  air  and  light,  there  can  be  no  doubt,  though  of  course  other  con- 
ditions to  be  found  in  the  tenement  house  districts  also  take  part  in 
the  production  of  the  disease.  As  to  the  effect  of  light,  there  is 
abundant  evidence  to  show  that  daylight,  and  especially  direct  sun- 
light, exercises  a  beneficial  influence  in  maintaining  the  general  stand- 
ard of  health ;  and  that  darkness  and  damp  tend  to  produce  disease. 
It  has  been  proved  by  numerous  experiments  that  light  is  inimical  to, 
and  under  favorable  circumstances  may  wholly  prevent,  the  develop- 
ment of  bacteria  and  disease-producing  organisms.  The  tubercle 
bacillus,  when  exposed  to  direct  sunlight,  is  killed  in  from  a  few  min- 
utes to  several  hours  ;  depending  on  the  thickness  of  the  layer  and 
the  season  of  the  year  ;  and  when  placed  in  diffused  daylight,  as  near  ' 
a  window,  it  is  destroyed  in  from  five  to  seven  days.  No  dark  or 
damp  dwelling  is  fit  for  human  habitation,  and  those  who  live  in  such 
places  are  seen  to  grow  pale,  sicken,  and  die,  like  plants  that  are  kept 
in  a  cellar.  There  is  an  Italian  saying  to  Uie  effect  that»  where  the 
sun  does  not  enter  the  doctor  does ;  and  the  Indians  have  a  proverb 
that  he  who  plants  a  tree  in  front  of  his  house  begins  to  dig  his  own 
grave.  Tlie  value  of  sunlight  in  the  treatment  of  consumption,  espe- 
cially in  its  early  stages,  had  long  been  recognized  by  practical  physi- 
cians ;  and  the  method  which  has  been  roost  successful  in  curing  the 
disease,  and  which  is  now  practised  generally  in  sanatoria  for  con- 
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sumptives,  consists  chiefly  in  a  plentiful  supply  of  sunlight  and  fresh 
air,  —  together,  of  course,  with  tlie  necessary  rest,  proper  food,  medi- 
cal and  hygienic  treatment,  —  patients  when  suffering  from  tubercu- 
losis being  placed  on  a  terrace  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  balcony  sheltered 
from  cold  winds,  but  exposed  for  many  hours  during  the  day  to  the 
full,  direct  rays  of  the  sun. 

Another  no  less  important  predisposing  cause  of  phthisis  is  habit 
of  life  and  occupation.  It  has  been  observed  that  those  who  follow 
an  outdoor  life  under  normal  healthy  conditions  are  comparatively 
free  from  the  disease,  while  those  who  lead  sedentary  lives  habitually 
indoors  are  very  subject  to  consumption,  the  maximum  incidence  of 
this  affection  being  found  among  persons  who  constantly  inhale 
impure  air  in  badly  ventilated  rooms  and  in  occupations  associated 
with  a  dusty  atmosphere.  Thus  stone-cutters,  knife-grinders,  potters, 
plasterers,  dyers,  wool-carders,  cigar-makers,  polishers,  and  the  like, 
suffer  particularly  from  phthisis.  Printers,  compositors,  tailors,  dress- 
makers, bakers,  and  all  those  who  work  in  a  constrained  position  in 
poorly  ventilated  and  lighted  or  damp  places,  or  where  smoke  and 
various  irritating  gases  are  generated,  also  readily  contract  the  dis- 
ease. And  how  many  of  our  tenement  house  dwellers  do  we  find 
working  at  such  occupations  under  bad  hygienic  conditions  I 

But  admitting  that  these  evils,  and  others  conducive  to  tuberculosis, 
exist  in  the  tenement  house  districts,  what  can  be  done  to  ameliorate 
or  remove  them  ?  The  problem  is  unquestionably  a  difficult  one,  — 
probably  the  gravest  and  most  difficult  of  the  day,  and  as  such  it  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  all  thoughtful  men,  —  but  though  it 
may  take  a  long  time  and  the  expenditure  of  much  money  to  solve  it, 
I  do  not  think  that  it  is  hopeless  of  solution. 

Apart  from  the  erection  of  public  hospitals  and  sanatoria  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  the  consumptive  poor,  which  we  need  not  con- 
sider here,  much  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  legislative  enactments 
regulating  the  width  of  the  streets  of  cities,  the  construction  and 
height  of  the  houses,  and,  above  all,  the  preservation  of  parks  or  open 
spaces.  The  establishment  of  public  wash-houses  would  have  a  very 
beneficial  effect  in  minimizing  the  frequency  with  which  washing  and 
drying  of  clothes  is  carried  on  in  small  rooms.  In  the  same  way,  the 
evils  resulting  from  working  at  home  at  sedentary  occupations  in  ill- 
ventilated  apartments  might  to  some  extent  be  obviated  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  public  workrooms,  where  on  payment  of  a  small  fee, 
tailoring,  shoemaking,  and  other  similar  employments  might  be  fol- 
lowed ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  all  such  deleterious  home  work  were 
prohibited.  The  erection  of  model  tenement  houses,  constructed  on 
true  hygienic  principles,  by  generous  and  liberal-minded  private  indi- 
viduals, is  a  noble  and  far-reaching  charity,  and  is  much  to  be  com- 
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mended ;  and  could  rounioipolitios  undertake  such  a  work  it  would 
be  an  investment  which,  both  directly  and  indirectly,  would  return  a 
handsome  interest  The  building  of  cottage  homes  on  the  outskirts 
of  cities,  together  with  cheap  rapid  transit  facilities,  for  rehousing  of 
the  working  classes  on  the  destruction  of  unsanitary  tenements  in  the 
congested  districts,  is  also  to  be  encouraged ;  and  this  would  afford,  per- 
haps, the  most  practical  means  toward  a  final  solution  of  the  problem. 

Meanwhile,  the  overcrowding  of  tenements  should  be  restricted 
by  regulating  the  air  space,  allowing  not  less  than  600  cubic  feet  to 
each  adult  and  200  cubic  feet  to  each  child  of  five  years,  and  by 
enforcing  the  ventilation  and  lighting  of  rooms  by  means  of  a  cur- 
rent of  air  from  windows  opening  upon  the  outer  air,  or  at  least  upon 
large  air  shafts.  Undoubtedly  all  back  to  back  and  rear  houses 
should  be  absolutely  condemned.  Not  only  should  the  height  of  new 
houses  be  regulated  according  to  the  width  of  the  streete,  but  the 
erection  of  additional  stories  to  houses  already  standing  on  narrow 
streets  should  be  forbidden.  In  a  city  like  New  York,  where  the 
price  of  building  lots  is  ever  on  the  increase,  the  natural  tendency  is  to 
make  the  houses  higher  and  higher,  until  in  many  of  them  the  amount 
of  daylight  which  reaches  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  is  so  small 
that  only  the  upper  stories  are  fit  to  live  in,  the  rooms  in  the  lower 
stories  being  too  dark  and  damp  for  anything  but  an  abode  for  rats. 
Sufficient  air  space  should  be  left  behind  the  houses  to  allow  thorough 
ventilation,  nor  should  the  comer  lot  be  permitted  to  cover  the 
entire  lot ;  and  streets  should  be  open  from  end  to  end,  so  that  all 
houses  have  free  ventilation  both  back  and  front. 

Every  landlord  should  be  required,  before  letting  his  tenements 
to  different  families,  (1)  to  make  ample  and  suitable  water-closet 
provision  for  the  number  of  persons  who  are  to  occupy  the  houses 
(best  a  separate  water-closet  to  each  set  of  apartments);  (2)  to 
supply  each  set  of  apartments  with  a  separate  water  supply  and  bath 
(cheap  public  batlis  are  a  fair  substitute,  but  there  is  nothing  like  a 
private  bath  to  encourage  cleanly  habits);  (8)  to  provide  separate 
storage  for  coals;  (4)  to  provide  sufficient  means  for  washing 
clothes;  and  (5)  to  provide  pantry  accommodation  for  the  keeping 
of  food.  These  are  not  luxuries,  but  absolute  necessaries  of  life 
for  civilized  beings,  and  therefore  should  be  provided  in  every  tene- 
ment. Their  presence  tends  to  promote  health ;  their  absence  makes 
for  dirt,  ill-health,  disease,  and  death,  while  it  also  tends  to  dehuman- 
ize people  and  to  breed  paupers  and  criminals.  We  cannot  prevent  the 
increased  aggregation  of  population  in  cities,  but  we  should  at  least 
try  to  make  the  evil  effects  of  overcrowding  as  little  felt  as  possible. 

The  results  of  injurious  occupations  in  factories,  workshops,  etc., 
have  already  been  greatly  mitigated  by  the  introduction  of  improved 
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machinery  and  methods,  by  the  regulation  of  hours  of  work,  by  pro- 
hibiting the  employment  of  very  young  children,  and  by  enforcing 
the  use  of  fans  to  carry  off  the  dust  and  deleterious  gases ;  but 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement  in  these  matters. 

Much  has  been  done  by  the  sanitary  authorities  as  pioneers  in  the 
crusade  against  consumption,  by  the  adoption  of  improved  measures 
of  sanitation,  by  the  enforced  disinfection  and  renovation  of  infected 
premises,  by  the  compulsory  notification  of  tuberculosis  as  an  infec- 
tious and  communicable  disease,  by  the  prohibition  of  spitting  in  public 
places  and  conveyances,  and  by  the  distribution  of  circulars  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  nature  of  consumption  ;  but  these  laws  and  regu- 
lations should  be  more  rigorously  enforced.  And  especially  by  every 
means  in  our  power  —  through  societies  for  the  prevention  of  tuber- 
culosis and  through  the  press,  the  pulpit,  and  the  schools,  as  well  as 
through  boards  of  health  —  we  should  endeavor  to  educate  the  public 
as  to  the  character  of  this  disease,  what  it  is  and  how  to  prevent  it, 
and  more  particularly  with  regard  to  the  danger -of  communicating 
the  malady  through  the  expectoration  of  consumptives ;  and  by  the 
flooding  of  cities,  especially  tenements,  workshops,  schools,  and 
stores  with  simple  notices  of  these  facts,  we  should  keep  on  adver- 
tising them,  so  to  speak,  on  the  highways  and  byways,  until,  like 
other  advertisements,  they  are  read  and  remembered. 

But  it  may  be  asked.  Will  it  pay  to  do  all  this  ?  The  Anglo- 
Saxons  are  frequently  called  *^a  nation  of  shopkeepers,"  and  we 
Americans  particularly  are  said  to  ^  worship  the  Almighty  Dollar.'* 
Some  time  ago  I  attempted  to  estimate  the  pecuniary  loss  to  the 
community,  as  the  result  of  the  mortality  and  disqualifying  power  of 
consumption ;  and  perhaps  this  estimate  is  worth  recalling  in  connec- 
tion with  the  relation  of  tuberculosis  to  the  tenement  house  problem. 

It  is  not  easy  to  place  a  money  value  upon  human  life,  but 
according  to  one  of  the  best  authorities  on  this  subject,  the  economic 
value  of  the  individual  is  what  he  has  cost  his  family,  the  community, 
or  the  state  for  his  living,  development,  and  education, — the  loan,  as 
it  were,  which  the  individual  has  made  to  him  to  reach  the  age  when 
he  can  restore  it  by  his  labor.  The  average  life  value  has  been  esti- 
mated by  different  economists  in  Europe  at  amounts  ranging  from 
$750  to  $1000  and  over  ;  and  the  law  often  allows  far  larger  sums 
than  this  for  loss  of  life  and  limb.  It  is  certainly  not  an  overestimate, 
therefore,  to  place  the  pecuniary  life  value  of  a  citizen  of  New  York 
at  $1000.  Now  there  are,  according  to  the  official  records,  over  8000 
deaths  per  annum  at  present  in  New  York  City  due  to  pulmonary 
tuberculosis  alone,  and  at  least  7800  of  these,  or  about  91  per  cent, 
occur  between  the  ages  of  15  and  65,  that  is,  during  the  period  of  the 
greatest  productive  capacity  of  the  individual.     Thus  taking  $1000 
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to  be  the  value  of  adult  human  life  in  this  city  and  the  annual  mor- 
tality from  consumption  of  persons  between  15  and  65  years  of  age 
to  be  7800,  there  would  be  an  actual  loss  to  the  community  from  this 
cause  of  $7,800,000.  Hut  a  sufferer  from  this  disease  is  usually  inca- 
pacitated from  work  for  a  considerable  period  before  his  death,  dur- 
ing which  time  he  earns  no  wages,  and  a  corresponding  loss  in 
producing  power  thus  accrues  to  the  community.  Many  consump- 
tives die  within  the  first  few  months,  and,  from  this  point  of  view, 
influence  the  question  comparatively  little.  Others  again  live  for 
a  number  of  months  and  some  for  several  years.  It  is  possible  that 
a  few  of  these  are  in  the  full  exercise  of  their  power  and  that  their 
earning  capacity  is  unimpaired ;  but  the  majority  are  in  all  proba- 
bility simply  burdens  on  their  relatives  or  on  the  city.  Assuming, 
however,  tliat  the  average  consumptive  is  incapacitated  from  active 
work  for  three  montlis  or  90  days  only,  and  estimating  the  daily 
wages  of  the  common  laborer  to  be  91.50,  —  the  average  number  of 
deaths  from  consumption  between  15  and  65  years  of  age  being 
7800,  —  there  would  be  a  further  loss  to  the  community  in  produc- 
tive capacity  of  9985,500  per  annum.  Computing  these  amounts, 
and  leaving  out  of  consideration  all  other  possible  expenses  con- 
nected with  the  illness  and  death  of  the  individual,  we  find  that  there 
is  at  least  a  yearly  tax  of  98,285,500  levied  on  New  York  City  by 
this  dread  disease.  In  this  calculation,  however,  only  the  reported 
deaths  are  considered  ;  whereas  at  least  80  per  cent  more  should  be 
added  to  these,  which,  though  reported  as  due  to  some  other  disease, 
are  really  tubercular.  There  are,  moreover,  at  a  conservative  esti- 
mate not  less  than  20,000  cases  of  well-developed  and  recognized 
pulmonary  tuberculosis  now  in  the  city,  and  an  additional  large 
number  of  obscure  or  incipient  cases.  If  we  include  these  two 
classes,  a  considerable  proportion  of  wliich  are  doubtless  also  inca- 
pacitated from  work,  we  may  safely  estimate  the  annual  pecuniary 
loss  to  the  community  from  consumption  to  be  little  short  of 
910,000,000.  And  the  greater  part  of  this  loss,  remember,  occurs 
in  the  tenement  house  districts. 

Taking,  therefore,  only  a  sordid  view  of  tlie  matter,  it  will  cer- 
tainly pay  to  expend  money  and  time  in  the  effort  to  check  the  rav- 
ages of  a  disease  which  causes  such  an  enormous  loss  that  it  is  almost 
incalculable.  But  tuberculosis  does  more  than  this;  it  not  only  gives 
rise  to  a  greater  loss  of  life  and  money  in  the  world  than  war,  pesti- 
lence, or  famine,  but  it  is  the  source  of  more  misery,  suffering,  poverty, 
and  perhaps  crime  than  all  the  other  ills  that  human  flesh  is  heir  to. 

And  yet  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  is  a  preventable  disease  and 
can  be  more  easily  prevented,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  its 
origin  and  nature,  than  cholera,  smallpox,  or  the  bubonic  plague, — 
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other  bacterial  diseases,  which  in  the  Middle  Ages,  under  the  name 
of  ^*  The  Black  Death,"  decimated  the  populations  of  the  earth,  as 
the  result  of  still  more  unhygienic  conditions  and  of  greater  igno- 
rance, poverty,  and  filth,  but  which  now  have  been  entirely  rooted  out 
from  all  civilized  countries,  because  the  necessary  sanitary  precau- 
tions were  taken  to  prevent  them. 

Tuberculosis,  though  an  evil  much  to  be  dreaded,  b  not  an  inevi- 
table decree  of  fate,  not  an  unavoidable  dispensation  of  Providence, 
as  it  has  been  commonly  thought  to  be ;  but,  like  many  other  ills 
from  which  mankind  unhappily  suffers,  the  remedy  for  it  exists  to  a 
great  extent  in  ourselves. 

The  sceptics  tell  us  that  to  hope  to  eradicate  tuberculosis  b  the 
dream  of  the  sanitary  enthusiasts,  far-fetched  and  Utopian.  But 
already  the  mortality  from  this  dbease  has  been  much  reduced,  owing 
to  the  adoption  of  improved  sanitary  methods,  though  carried  out  on 
a  limited  scale  and  in  an  irregular  manner.  May  we  not  reasonably 
assume,  then,  that  more  vigorous  and  systematic  measures,  together 
with  organized  and  cooperative  action,  will  accomplbh  infinitely 
better  results  ?  Thb  is  an  age  of  combinations,  unions,  and  alliances 
of  all  kinds.  Why  should  we  not  combine  the  vast  interests  of 
doing  good  in  thb  great  work  of  practical  sanitation,  with  tlie  full 
belief  and  expectation  that  the  day  will  come  when  thb  widespread 
and  fatal  scourge  may  be  completely  exterminated  ? 
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